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AS LONDON TOILS AND SPINS 

By Frederick Simpich 


’^HAT S where they hanged Captain 
I Kidd,” said the launch skipper giv- 
X mg me a ride along London’s water 
front 

“Where did Captain John Smith sail 
from, when he went to found the Virginia 
colony?” 

“Dead ahead m the stream, off where the 
old East India Docks now stand 
“And there by Deptford pier is where the 
Golden Btnd lay, when Queen Elizabeth 
came aboard to Vaught Francis Drake” 
Thames traffic makes London the world s 
foremost ri\er port Since Roman galley 
days — ^when Britons traded grain, slaves, 
and dogskin for European salt and horse 
collars — commerce has flowed between 
London and the continental countries along 
me Schelde, the Rhine, and the Elbe After 
Drake ne^^ ed England to smash the Span- 
ish Armada, London ships gained in time 
the lion’s share of ocean borne trade 
Names immortal m discovery and con 
quest are linked with this water front 
From here Frobisher went seeking the 
Northwest Passage, and Hawkins to 
Puerto Rico and Veracruz, from here Lan 
c^ter made his voyages to the East, before 
!v of Portugal and the rise of 

®*’itish East India Company Raleigh 
sailed from here to explore the Orinoco, to 
popularize tobacco and, tradition says, to 
start the Irish planting potatoes 

It was Londons daring money which 
^nt Sebastian Cabot to found the Russia 
Con'panj, opening trade with that land 
I^ndon merchants and skipyiers promoted 
the Turkcj, African, Virginia, and Hud 
*on’s Bay Companies 


London emigrants helped colonize in the 
Americas, m Australia, New Zealand, 
China, India, Africa, and the rich islands 
of the sea 

From this water front went the English 
language In Drake’s day only a few mil 
lions spoke it Now it is a world tongue 
Of all letters, telegrams, books and papers 
printed now, it is estimated that 70 per cent 
are m English London alone uses enough 
newsprint every day to cover a ranch of 
9,350 acres — or nearly 15 square miles of 
paper 

“The smell from that big paper mill at 
Bayswater is one of the marks I steer by on 
foggy nights, ' said a Thames pilot 

THE world’s busiest RIVER PORT 

Exploration of London’s crowded docks 
reveals not only what amazing piles of food 
a great city can normally eat, but also what 
odd Items, from live bats to rhmo horns, 
are mexed m the life stream of world 
commerce 

Imponderable, in variety and magnitude, 
are these fruits of man s barter Here, too, 
his work ranges from ratcatching and 
opium sampling to dredging the Thames 
and handling annual cargo enough to fill a 
road with loaded trucks from the Yukon to 
Patagonia 

To say that every day some 500 craft, 
big and little, pass through the Thames 
mouth tells only half the story More sig- 
nificant IS what happens on the docks 

Even London people themselves don’t 
dream what incredible activity is here 
Few ever see It Confusion on this crowded 
mer, in daj*s gone, grew so intense that 
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Photograpb by B Anthnny Stewart 

A MODEL OF LOXDOV PORT FOR DISPLAY AT JOHANNESBURG 
One tiny ^es5cl is seen about to pass under Tower Bridge The artist whose 
sceminglj pgantic hands move the ship operates a studio that employs archi 
tects skilled in modelmaking For education in yellow feser control in Africa 
the> built a mosquito six feet across! (Page 14 ) 

waiting boats often lay unloaded for weeks, 
goods were piled in disorder on river banks, 
and pilfering was enormous One river 
bandit stole almost a whole shipload of 
sugar! To combat this chaos the West 
India merchants built their own fortlike 
docks 

W ith more trade came more docks, and 
more toll rate wars and other confusion 
This ended in 1909 when the Port of Lon 
don Authoritj, a Royal Commission, took 
full control under Act of Parliament 

It paid £23 000,000 for privately owned 
London docks, spent millions more to make 


tliclowcr'Ihnmcs 
the world’s long- 
est (Icep-waler 
channel, and to 
enlarge and re- 
equip cargo han- 
dling facilities 
It has dredged 
mud enough out 
of the Thames to 
build a Chinese 
Wall, and has 
constructed the 
world’s most ex- 
tensive dock sys- 
tem One of Its 
cranes, the “Lon- 
don Mammoth,” 
lifts 150 tons! 

Finally, with 
characteristic 
British financial 
genius, it sold its 
debentures on the 
Stock Exchange, 
and now its op 
erations usually 
pay all costs and 
interest and leave 
a profit which is 
used for more im- 
provements 
“The PLA is 
not in trade,” ex 
plained Sir David 
Owen, its general 
manager “We 
are merely cus 
todians of mer 
chandise thatmay 
range from wild 
animals for the 
Zoo to a shipload 
of molasses from 
which to distill fuel alcohol W'e weigh 
goods report on Iheir quality and condi 
lion, we op>en bales and boxes for customs 
inspection, furnish samples for buyers and 
look after repacking and loading for those 
who ship from London to other ports ” 

AN AMAZING VARIETY OF GOODS 
On the north bank of the Thames, scat 
tered for mdes downstream from the Tower 
these great PL\ docks London, St 
Katharine, East and West India, Millwall 
George V, and 

the Tilbury (page 8) 


AS lOVDOV Tons AND SPINS 
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Fox Fhotos 


“beating the bounds” at the TOIVER of LONDON 
The Chief Waider watches as boys carr\ out a tradiUoa dating back to 
Anglo Saxon times (page 56) Before toons and parishes nere mapped 
>oungsters were made to beat the local boundaries nith sticks so thei nould 
neser forget their aty hmits ' Sometimes the boss themselves were bumped 
against the boundary stones to make them remember ' Sons of soldiers quar* 
tered in the Toner observe this ceremony c\er> three jears (Plate III) 


On the south 
bTitk, near Lon- 
don’s hcTrl, are 
ancient Surrej 
Commercial 
Docks, nith a 
Uimberjard that 
coiers 150 acres’ 

More nood ts 
piletl here than 1 
ha\e e\er seen in 
any other spot 
Sunshine f ol - 
loned a shower 
the day I spent 
there, and the 
place smelt pleas 
antl> of fresh cut 
pine and spruce, 
a forest sawmill 
smell m the mid 
die of London' 

Besides the 
railn ays and 
truck lines that 
tie these docks to 
the outlying 
Kingdom, some 
9,OOOThames 
barges handle 
goods to and 
from ships’ sides 
Each dock has 
its own character 
St Katharine 
Docks are built 
on the site of the 
old Church of St 
Katharine by the 
Tower, founded 
by Queen Ma- 
tilda in 1148 
\Vhat heteroge 
neous goods they 
store wool, skins 
wines, spices, sugar, rubber, balats, tallow, 
iiory, barks, gums, drugs, coffee, iodine, 
hemp quicksilver, canned fruits and fish, 
coir yarn, coconuts, and brandyl 

\test India and 'Millwall Docks he in a 
^'er peninsula known as the Isle of Do^ 
Here the passer bj maj smell 12,000 pun^ 
^ns of rum, a million tons of sugar, and 
shiploads of dates 

Victoria and Albert and King George 
» Docks form one huge structure, the 
world s lai^est sheet of enclosed dock water 


Often 40 or SO ships — equal to a good-sized 
navj — ^tie up here at one time (Plate XIII) 
Tilbury is the first dock one sees when 
sailing up the Thames Its long landing 
stage foims a homeland gateway for people 
from Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 
and other eastern countries who land or 
embark here Fast trams of the London, 
Itlidland and Scottish Railway touch the 
dock’s edge and whisk passengers away to 
all parts of the Kingdom 
In the cit>, PL A has still more ware 
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Uutlcr ‘'ttrrl I utl Utv I 
vhn«n 70 fitonu Tttll of Ofjrn! il (irjtci* - 
cn )itch t » cn\Tr ^ firtu of 170 lUr-*' 

Troplf lni> mo'! nn>ri« in Jimr fir 
wciltlini; prc^i-nu «.ii I i nnn I ■il.ms: fir 
moth< Inhere «crr clccinc n\ni« li>» f»r 
Cl mlitinnin^ raw «iil. n m tinlnin i»f Hi 
iim cuari ami Icif inlncrn rn msh lolul 
one mm »i\, WOOO jnn' 

Hire 1 furtive li uile of lein Wicl. cit« 
to help out the ofiicnt hiimm ritcilchen 
Mii*tj wine \“iulli u<e 7*? milei of umlrr 
prounil tracL on which to roll hirrHi thit 
hold the 1 2 000 000 ^,^ll mi of wme hrousht 
to l^mdon each jrir Moit o! it ii port 
md ihcrrj viid an nlil piugrr who hii 
workctl there 41 jean Some of the oUleil 
was here when I came 

AS l\aR\ ASn TOOTH HAftkrT 

Tins 13 the world s ivorj and tooth mar 
ket (paite 9) It takes 16 000 000 ariiii 
cial teeth from the Lniteil Stalri e\er> 

5 car— and <ome 2 000 elephant taiks from 
Africa and \sia 

Not man) tusks are from newl) slain 
elephants saul a warehouse puard Mo^t 
of them come from mudholes left b> am 
mals ions dead Sometimes we pel the ice 
pre<ened tusks of Siberian mammoths as 
well as narwhal tusks and hippopotamus 
teeth 

That pile there is rhino horns, they re 
not jiory — just compresseil hair Chinese 
usuall) buy them for medicine, but when 
the Italians were iniadinp Fthiopia ajjents 
came from Emperor liaile Selassie to buy 
these rhino horns the) wanteil them to 
make courage gning medicine for their 
wamors They bid the pnee up so high 
that the Chinese dropped out of the market 
But apparent!) the medicine irouldn t 
work in Abjssinia' 

\\ oot was England s chief export m the 
Middle Ages Today it is one of London s 
mam imports II takes the fleeces from 
about fill) million sheep to meet Londons 
annual demandsl 

Tea trade has centered here for 300)ears 
In Mincmg Lane ) ou can see brokers bid 
ding on lots which have been expertly 
sampled by PL\s own tealasters (page 
13) I went m bareheaded slipped into 
an emptj seat and watched bidding — 
which absorbs 500 000 000 pounds of tea 
a year 

^^'hen they ‘ bulk lea or mix it on some 
•warehou<!e floors you may see it heaped up 
m mounds higher than men s heads 


Still m I tumr'i in ni!«n U tbe lucccs 
«>r tif the firm tin! ihipjinl Ir i lo If n 
fi f lint liMtf nc jufi) if! ngn tfp ^1) 
'“pirr roi mi r n I hr if kLi imrl) of ‘•iiui 
f*orr pi'PlKT, ( r\I n cirun ni n “inil rl ivn 
Ilrff cv|vrfli t'fblr rr lort mitmcgi krf 
nrli of T fruit of which mace ii the liuik 
perfume makers come here for tonkt liemi 
from I’lrnnn and civrt cat serum fvicletl 
m lealcil cowhomi frntn Dplioatl I <aw 
one chunk of nmliergru worth 55 000* 

I rom the Mslto (.iriKwi (Ifn/il) mme 
vnntila Itcani ipccic, and nriajiarilla rooti 
wound In Ifilli ihii look like brown twine 
alio fll xH fn m \ilen fockrd in drictl mon 
ke) skim for the pil! makers from Metico 
ilttni fliM and Itrard eggs as food for pci 
fiih (page 28) 

There was dragons blwKl gum from Mn 
la)T usetl in il)ei and 90 Ions of African 
oitrich fcathem worth ^25 a |>ound In one 
big vault were slacked 60 tons of small 
opium cubes, waapped in reil paper police 
guariJ It to see that none of the drug 
dips into unlawful channels 

rient) of hap{>) dreams in that pile,’ 
<omeonc remarkw 

1 m tired of the smell of it ’ said the 
guard Cv'cn a taciturn customs chemist 
boring bltle holes to take samples admitted 
that «ome fresh air might do him good I 
too felt rclicveil to get out of the hop 
room and up where men were weighing 
dried turtle meat from Panama 

Think of all the * Iitjuid historj that has 
been packed into this ancient water front 
since Roman galle)s traded here since 
Danes and \ ikinp came to plunder since 
the great companies of merchant adven 
lurers launched their im) ships for daring 
trade and colonizing far over then hule' 
known seas 

Think of the 60 000 ships a )ear that 
now form smoke lanes from London to 
ever) nook of the world where goods can 
be bought or sold and )ou begin to see vvhv 
this 70 mile stretch of London Rner l-, 
incomparably, the worlds busiest water 
front 

IX)M)ON s BIGGEST BUILDING BOOH 
Isot even Londons growth afler the 
Great Fire can compare with todays swift 
significant changes More than 600000 
new homes besides square miles of flats 
have been built m recent )ears to house 
pe^le taken from slums crowded sections 
and from areas cleared for parks factories 
or new streets 



fleet street, center of BRITISH NEWS LEADS PAST THE 

HOME OF THE DAIEl EXPIESS TOttAIU, ST PAUjTs “““ 
buses roll along the thoroughfare to the Pansh rv. l 



I7i I Krai f) IrX D ^ntbonr &tc»art 

osF or Britain’s “safety \al%es” blows off stfxm iv moF tariv 

For >nr8 Lornioa crourl* ha\e flockrd to hrar «oap IwT orators In Ihu open air forum On 
taw tariffs politics, rchaion «ar, peace, work «ac« speech Is free and po proper theme is 
barred Hecklers may heckle but H speakers are molested or abuse their privilege, Hatcbfui bobbies 
gentl) intervene (pace If) 


Historic Metropole Hotel served its last 
supper the week I reached London Sad- 
faced waiters closed its doors forever Now 
famous Adelphi Terrace is being lorn down, 
even as Hotel Cecil melted into scrap 

As ancient city landmarks fade, queer 
modernistic structures, bewildering to Lon- 
doners returning after long absence, rise in 
their place Look at that big cube of metal 
and glistening black glass which holds Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express in Fleet 
Street (page S) , or the classic stone temple 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(pages 27 and 32) 

Or at Shell AIcn House on the Strand, 
Bush House in Aldwych, and all the mon 
ster new piles raised here as official 
headquarters by Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and other members of the British 
Commonwealth — whose show windows dis 
play the products of these far-away lanils 
They seem unreal, out of place, in this 
long static, smoke stained, weather beaten 
old town 

Rise of new suburbs is no less aston 
ishing “Satellite” towns, doTTmtories of 
50,000 or more, spring up where yesterday 


lay green fields .nnd truck gardens Smoky 
forms of new factories tim the horizon 
Middlesex County, men say, will soon be 
wholly urban Steadily the city unfolds 
down through Surrey Southeast towards 
the hop fields of Kent “ribbon toivns” 
sprawl beside the highways, m Essex and 
Hertfordshire, “the scaffold poles of the 
builder are like wands that conjure new 
towns out of the ground” (page 50) 

Drawn by this boom, industry tends to 
shift here from the less prosperous North 
Workers flock along, each year London 
adds a young city to its population, and 
each day 100,000 visitors pass through its 
streets In one week, at Regent Palace 
Hotel, 40 different nationalities filled out 
the police form Yet you see few idle men 
^lunition works nm day and night 40 - 
000,000 gas masks are being made-^ven 
every child is to have one, flying field 
schools turn out more and more pilots 
To learn how London, growing so fast, 
handles its passengers, I went to “London 
Transport” headquarters, a system which 
hauls a crowd each year equal to twice all 
the tabulated people on earth 



NEUS < I botegrapb by IJ ^ntho^> Slrnart 

niOIOORVPlIS, DEllIND ‘ INVISIBir CLASS,’ IMERESr PASSERS BL IN 
FLEET STREET 

to picSre SSmV\mu' D51"and"nich;'’QSHtam'‘”A°'h" k""* p!'“‘'>5'“P'’o" t) 'Penol plane 
th-os at.,, eho., o^^ SSSn^n^cfornif 

^shfield "I, tool, 27 

Transport Act of I9?l“ n PAssenger years to develop the present system ” 

of stock Ssted oithe E^n "By no means ^\orklng with Mam 

example of the ^ railway companies, ne are begin 

sored hv r tish public utility spon- ning a five year program that mil cn<!f 
vatesttjkhXr"'’ P'- Alsu ne need mo" tube 

railways Our vehicles, though modern as 
every day LONDON PEOPLE TAKE any» 3^ not perfect 

10,000,000 RIDES , Centuries ago men could build beauti 

A".ubo's1?d.es1ve'?SyandSum^^^^ 

Henrv U, I" Albert were still influenced by^hfshaoe /f k 

SSd u‘,T’"‘>y, England, Lord dravm vehicles, our only Si°' 

Erewn^k”"’' America as a child, he difference between ourlatet 
fnri attained high posts m Detroit double decked bus and 

-J'US he®5 oTSuildeSrot'S L^dT^W be' 

itm^^SZZdon,” he said, H^^TranTt-;"- Pullmg .nuuks 
ound many competing lines When we “None Th / u 
took ^n Transport we any city— ff yoj ™ '““y ammal ,n 

bus tr'^^*^ some 157 different bus omm tbe ammnt' of^^oad'^ k Pace" 

'Vhat was your chief handicap?” ~ 

“'aximum Use ” 



“■ Ph cgraph (ram Pori of l^Qdim \ulior y 

THE ^\0IILDS GREATEST W'ET DOCK S\STEM IP^ES THE THASIES FOR ITILES 
In such ba- ns the »-ater lei el is kept con^Unt bi means of locks, \\ith a snorting tu'' at her 
de a Ire ghter in Gallions Reach maneuvers before the |ate leading to the Km" George \ Dock 
(left) where a fleet of lessels ts alre3d> berthed The Aictona and Albert Docks (n^t) ertend 
nearl> three n^es and are lined WTth 1 -a.t warehouses for tobacco gram meat and other commodit es 
that the world h ps to Engbnd 


Londoners haie a deep affection for their 
buses The> grow up to respect the con 
doctor for hia courtesy efficiency good 
temper and wit I saw many iTSitors hold 
out handfuls of pennies trusting the con 
doctor to p ck out the right fare 
THE JO\S OP BCS RIDING 
Here the joy of a sight «wmg nde on a 
bus ne\*er stales London plaj ed skDlfall> on 
human nature when she sent buses to France 
with British troops in the W orld \\ ar 
These gay red tehides or scarlet gal 
Icons bore London s familiar adt'ertise- 
ments right up to the front line 


There is no less romance underground 
than aboAe It l. easy to imagine the rela 
tionsh p between the motorbus of 1936 and 
the first wheeled \ chicles made by shaping 
logs that rumbled along prehistoric roads 
But the Underground a triumph of 
mechanization is imcompromisinglj of to- 
day The automatic ticket \endmg and 
change-gi\mg machines the fast motnng 
escalators the air-operated car doors and 
the automatic signalmg which enables 
forty 8-car trains an hour to travel on some 
lines — these wonders cannot be taken for 
granted even if thej are mechanical 
Only by keen study of human nature 


AS lONDON TOII^ \ND SPINS 



LLO\DS \MLL INSURE \N\T1IINC — FROM C4I LOONS TO DANCERS FEET 
Under the clock in the main hall hangs the Lutine Bell recovered long ago from a sunken 
British treasure «hip The bell u rung b> a clerk to announce a wreck or the arrival of an overdue 
vessel or to attract the attention of the brokers Pobaes are written b> individual members not 
t>> the corporation (page 31) 
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TvINO GEORGE VI, AS DUXE OP YORK, RIDES TO ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL FOR THE 
193S SILVER JUBILEE OP HIS FATHER, KING GEORGE V 
At tbe Kuags left u seated Queen Elizabeth then Duchess of YorL \ibo teas before her marriage 
m 1923 Lady Elizabeth Bo«es-L>on The little gul in the left foreground waving her hand is 
Princess Eluabetb Alexandra Mary the Kings elder daughter and neat in line of succession to the 
throne Beside her is her younger sister. Princess Margaret Rose Perched sUfil> erect behind this 
old fashioned coach uniformed footmen add a traditional touch to tbe ro>al scene 


can the Underground carry its 1,750,000 
passengers a day Consider the escalators 
If people walk or run up an escalator in 
stead of standing still, its capacity nses 
by as much as 40 per cent Therefore each 
escalator is run at a speed designed to keep 
people walking The 137 moving stair 
ways used here tra\el more than 2,500 
miles a day— enough to form a nanow 
bridge full of people stretching almost 
across the Atlantic' 

Ticket selling machmes present another 
problem m psjchology The extent to 
which they are used depends upon their 
situation a remoteness of a few feet may 
discourage purchasers In a jear the Un 
derground sells 350 tons of tickets! And 
on bus> week ends its riders «pend thirty 
tons of copper and ten tons of silver 
‘ What about the future? I asked Lord 
\shfield 


“Apart from new lines, signaling will be 
improved and platforms will be lengthened 
so that in tune probably all lines may carry 
forty 8-car trams an hour during peak 
periods We now use the Metadyne sys 
tern of control, which enables faster and 
smoother acceleration and belter braking 
We have also reduced noises in the tubes 
“Some 1,200 Diesel driven buses are in 
servnee and e\entuall> all will be of that 
type” 

^^Can >ou reduce traffic jams^ ’ 
“Certamly we can’t let them get any 
woi^' Even now, ours are not so bad 
as New \orks, because we have no sud- 
den crowds dumped at closing time from 
skyscrapers that house 10 000 or more 
^p!e But London urgently needs some 
Mid street widening and some stagger plan 
by which all people going to and from 
work will not travel at the same time ” 






LORD NELSON HAS HATCHED A CENTURY OF LONDON LIFE SWIRL PAST T 

Second only to H>de Park as a gathering place for pohtca! demonstrafm 4i, SQUARE 

honor of that doughty Br tish sea fighter and h s vctory o\er the French out in 

ti!° Nelson Column guarded b> lU four huge Landseer Spanish at Trafalgar Atoo 
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Ihree lortunes 
— Leaves Onl> 
LI, in Pennies 
She ill Be 
Buried in Toot 
mg Tomorrow ” 
By Piccadilly 
curb stands an 
old Louisiana ne 
gro, singing Ste- 
phen Poster bal- 
lads 

“Uncle, why 
don’t you go 
home?” 

“It’s a long 
ways back, to the 
canefields, and 
I m old I was a 
cook on Atlantic 
freighters, got 
torpedoed and 
hurt m a wreck 
in the war, off 
Holland The 
English people 
brought me here 
I get bj, sing 
mg ’ 

He took my 
pennies and 
bowed,and began 
lo sing “Old 
Black Joe ' 

‘ Let s go out 
to Hyde Park 
Sunday morning 
and hear the 

rtfci soapbox orators ” 

•»d ,ocU the bobbm doSSd^iJSlbL, 

aogbt bj the ontn , <,„„k cy, waS , Wtiie nty as 

water toiiishment to see 

there in hilari 


FOH ONCE LONDON S POLICESIEN GET COLD 


For eight weeks I walked these kaleido- 

tSSy'.'"'*’ “li 

nitrS'!! h" 

Sere sS'' 

rtere tfo- ’ “*J" ^healer 

« ago, when she was a famous 


ous harangue, an American newsD^nP^'’^" 

F- agoT ^aTesT 




name v,n ’ , . “^hed her 

papers ivm kondon 

KL sS D°'‘' Once 

• aa ^ ®''°^*te — ^WTio Squandered 

Har^ ^ 


« ‘““okkcu wun inem 

'*> opponent took me aside tm 

hniAed and wam^ct I ^J 

Hyde Park busine!?bT m”a? 

■t ■Ilsou,aA”?e,L™‘^'y 

Oae speaker described America as a 
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happy land where r 
idle men get free [ 
lunches in bars, 
free shaves in 
barber schools, 
free newspapers 
in public libra- » 
ries, and all go to 
Florida to get [ 
free warmth in ll 
winter— and , 
where women j 
have all control • 
of men’s wages, » 
and run the coun- ^ 
tryl f 

Another old j 
nian I listened to ^ 
bad been speak- r 
ing here, on the ‘ 
League of Na- 
tions, so often 
that now hecklers 
bnew his sen- 
tences by heart; 
whene^’er he be- ' 
gan a line, they’d t. 
fay it with him, " 
like church re- N 
sponses, in owlish s' 
solemnity! 

But police ar- ^ 
rest hecklers who * . 
get abusive. One 
shouted to a 
speaker, “You’re 
dead! TOy don’t . 
you fall douTi?’’ ^ 
A bobby led the 
necklet away. 

On a passing 
<( w ® sign reads, n 
^t you can’t anc 
laugh at hmch. ine 















rM 




IT’S anWAvs teatuie for tasters in this LONDON ™°'°' 
WAREHOUSE 

To arrive at suitable blends and to fa prices teat 
and plantations are -lasted." but seldom sualloued At 
knew an American “chaeee." or teataster, who claimed^ 

Sd 'th^ “"rj’”""'' “■* «■' ■ihtricl 'L'! 


*1, ® knew an American “chaeee" or tentavto.- «k t • . ^ *«angbai the writer 

tteres something shut, lo last, any Chinin’ variMy a„i t'dl iL I 'fr 

^rong, but not season when grown. tfatnct from which it came 

Wth Punc/t.” 

padfee? "hafa^andthm hdTf MdTbucket'o “p"’' '°"" 

h?you.rh^^ii“;i„ 

hi ^®sterday the police got me for worth’-s .tr, bazaar which is U^on! 

wTL'e'ltbt Lrp^ -“hble of inuum^aU 

thY-«,y. casn to eat! Please don’t all “Will xr«.. v 

somebody throw a litUe .heat'ef' u^hei^^'i^ealt' “'. «"=?’■ ask 
'Vith the creatocf nf *^.,0 .. >*^5, and thev hrintr ?f '^‘^'^ission. 

--er o„ fSS^o^USSes iT^ ^ 
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dancmg gurl m pajamas, sandals and her 
toes red painted mincmg across Maiden 
Lane ior a “spot o{ tea’ between acts More 
giggling chorines loiter about the stage 
door, Ignored bj blase pedestrians who 
prefer to stare at stufted New Zealand birds 
shown in a near bj n mdow 

‘ I seized m> apprenticeship m the New 
York theaters,” said C B Cochran, fa 
mous London producer ‘For jears I 
plajed the American cities with Rtdiard 
Mansfield A our Geographic is my fa 
\onte E\erj tune jou publish pictures of 
San Francisco, Chicago, or Pittsburgh, it 
brings back familiar «^enes ” 

Sitting m a \faiden Lane cafe behind 
the theater, ne counted noses a Bombay 
merchant two Argentine cattlemen, a 
Netherland tulip salesman, the agent for a 
French brand) a British Arm> man on 
furlough from India, and the publisher of 
a Pacific coast newspaper From there I 
went to meet a modelmaker, just leaving 
for Capetown to cahibil a miniature model 
of the Port of London and all its docks 
(page 2) 

*I wish j’ou could «ee the big mosquito 
I made he said It was sia feel across — 
for u«e in an African educational campaign 
against feier 

Turtle oil remoies wrinkles insists a 
sandwich man while street gamins before 
a movie house sing, ‘ Git Along, Little 
Dogie Cockne>s adore Wild West pic 
lures 

Acs our police do use their heads’ 
agreed an inspector Lately we sent out 
a squad to keep order where an agitator 
was lr> mg to excite a crowd \\ ith them 
they took a football a cleier dodge and 
began to kick it about the park where the 
agitator talked IIk listeners began to 
ttrop away to watch the police play foot 
^ ball Come on and play challenged the 
^ police and the crowd came and formed a 
team and played against the police And 
vj fadetl one more threatened incident 
ALL I/JSDOS PATirSTL^ ‘ rORMS A LINE 

\ ^^aturday noon High Street bus queue 
was 200 yards long three or four abreast 
Thus in orderly patience, you «ee London 
iramesl to wait in line no crowding no 
cutting in at ticket windows and bus slops 
t ars dri\T to the lelt of course It is only 
p^lestruns who swarm n curious divirder 

Walk any crowded «trret and sou feel 
tha* all L n 1 m is plunging straight at you 


Nobody inslinctisely keeps either to right 
or left Alornmg millions scurry to work 
pounng from bridges, tunnels, buses, and 
trains After weeks of watching, your most 
\ivid memory is of millions of little busi 
ness girls running — all running to work 
Ask directions here and people do not 
say, “Across the street they say, ‘ Oier 
the road ” A'ou do not ‘ turn to the left’ , 
you “take the left turning ” Odd street 
names abound, such as Haunch of Venison 
Rabbit Row, Shoe Lane, Mincing Lane, St 
Mary the Axe Wood, Bread, and Alilk 
Streets, Honey Lane, Roman Bath Street, 
Lime Street, and Gutter Lane, with Iron 
monger and Petticoat and Fetter Lanes * 
Aou see all men lifting their hats when 
they pass the Cenotaph in UTiitehall 
HTiile you talk with the Lord Mayor in 
his red robes his old style carnage and 
four, with dniers and footmen m white 
wigs draws up before the door to take him 
to open the Courts f 
Before the Mansion House a soldier 
demonstrates an antiaircraft gun, while 
another pleads for recruits Beneath its 
routine hurly burly , all London is uneasy 
Thoughts of war and bombs are with it 
alway*s They still point out where World 
War bombs were dropped (page 36) 

Drums, bugles bells and tramping feet 
sound eieryivhere Bells of St Pauls peal 
merrily for weddinp that unite ancient 
famflies Royal Horse Guards in while 
breeches and high black bools cross sabers 
o\er the heads of bridal pairs while crowds 
cheer 

Handbells at St Clement Danes Church 
m the Strand are played by children on 
a day in «pring when by ancient rite, 
Danish children present an orange and a 
lemon to other youngsters who attend 
They call it Oranges and Lemons Day 
and quote an old rhyme 
»nd lemons 

Say the bells of St Clemen s 
Two life-sized mechanical men wiggle 
their heads and raise their clubs to strike 
the hour on the bell of St Dunstans 
Church in Fleet Street 

Before A e Olde Cock Tavern — foundetl 

•See “London From a Bui Top" b> 

Corey N*yi «fAi. Cuira*«ijc Afji 

1916 and Aaabondir; la Frsbnd " bv John 
March tW 

tVe “Great Bntain on Para V ~ L> MainarJ 
0*r* V>iiUaBss S»n nai Ctoat»niTc Maca 
*rre Aueu<t lul 
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■>O^EK5 WAIT FOE A BUS IN PEOMT OF TIJE BANK ’ PrerlT"'’ ^ 

Then OKITISIt COMUONBEALTH ’ THE 

“°R English 
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in 1549,” a gny and aging dog strains a 
bleated eye at the mechanical men, then 
waddles back inside to beg mutton bones 
Playful guests squirt seltzer water on his 
nose — an old joke of which even he seems 
never to tire 

“What are those odd tin cats for, with 
their glass eyes and wobbly tails?” 

“Scarecrows,” says the clerk “Hang 
’em on a string, the wind swings them, the 
sun makes their eyes glisten That scares 
birds and rabbits out of your garden ’ 

A big “L’ on a motorcar means the 
driver is learning, it warns others to give 
him plenty of room 

Said a hotel stenographer “Curious peo 
pie pass through this big town One fa 
mous scientist dictated a serious paper to 
me on a formula for eternal youth An 
other client, who flew the Atlantic m the 
Zeppelin and spent a fortune on horses 
here left town forgetting to pay my bill 
of a few shil'ngs ” 

Outside a mosque is a card inviting the 
public to come m and get acquainted with 
the Aloslem faith 

Walk any street and you meet men hold 
ing out their caps Outright beggars are 
arrested, so mendicants always “sell ’ some 
thing One wanted pennies for pictures 
chalked on the pavement 

‘ They are good,” I said “Where did 
you learn? 

Not mine,” he answered “I collect for 
the artist, who has gone to the movies ” 

STYLE SNOWS NO FRONTIERS 

American made women s frocks hang m 
Selfridges windows “Style and price 
that's all,’ said Mr Seifndge ‘Me send 
buyers to New \ork to watch for new 
irocks handbags, anything new Style is 
international It breaks out anywhere 

‘Lately, in Paris, the worlds leading 
dressmaker died No successor to him has 
appeared He may turn up again in Paris 
or here m London or over in New York 
New style is anything that catches on 
When you introduced department store 
ideas to London years ago,” I asked, ‘ what 
was your big problem^ 

‘ I had plenty Money was one In 
Chicago as partner of Marshall Field, if 
I wanted SlOO 000 to try out a new idea I 
had only to ask for it Over here on m\ 
own I had to raise the cash myself Then 
there was public opinion At first people 
Were disposed to look down on retailers 


Today this feeling is much chinged The 
retail merchant is respected, as he ought 
to be 

“In recent years retailing has developed 
into a vast industry, with lots of other fine 
btg stores This has put 600,000 additional 
clerks to work here Strangely enough this 
just about coincides with the total number 
of men who have been forced into idleness 
by the decline of coal mining ” 

Do you employ many Americans?” 
“No, they get homesick ” 

Then, wearing his'high silk hat, like mer- 
chants of old, he hurried away on his daily 
trip through the big store 

FOR LUXURY LONDON PAYS HIGH PRICES 

Wealth here is incalculable There is 
no end to luxurious clubs, mansions sump 
tuous palaces of government, lavish hotels, 
and high priced shops 

In New Bond Street you can pay §1 500 
for a cigarette lighter, but in Whitechapel 
you can buy one that works for 25 cents 
Grapes, peaches, melons, grown m steam 
heat under glass, sell at a fruit, stand near 
the Ritz for incredible prices 1 saw straw 
berries there, each berry wrapped sepa 
lately in cotton at $5 75 pet box of 121 
Cantaloupes at $5 each' At that price, 
fifty were just being packed for delivery to 
(he Mansion House 

‘When very scarce, we get as much as 
three guineas each for melons,” said a 
clerk $15 39' 

Just around the corner, of course, may 
be a street peddler with bananas at two or 
three cents each — and good grapes at six 
pence a small bunch 

In New Bond Street, plover eggs, per 
adventure even gull eggs masquerading as 
plover fruit — at 35 or 40 cents each 
In Limehouse, a dish of stewed eels and 
a glass of beer at 10 cents 
Go to Petticoat Lane on Sunday morn 
mg and you can see clothes sold at auc- 
tion A boy steps up to try on a new suit 
Spectators crowd about to discuss its fit 

and urge the boy to take this or that coal 

or pants Women buy new dresses at auc 
tion for 75 cents, and up, while husbands 
skeptically look on 

Exclusive tailors of Savile Row work 
behind stained glass windows, disdaining 
to expose even their rolls of doth — much 
less a vulgar signboard 
You ponder all this as you go ofT to hunt 
the tomb of Captam John Smith 




\EOMEN OF THE GUARD \\EAR TALL BLACK BUSBIES OFTEN CALLED BEARSKINS 
The proclamation announcing the accenion to the throne o( King Edward VIII was read at St 
James’s and here the new King Ined for several months thereafter (Plate II) 
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FLWLE^S IIOKSEMIN^HIP HARKS HIE DlIEI MOUNTIKC OF THE GhTro”^"”"' 

talwartLde Guard* replace 3 retinng detachment in a colorful ceremonv nn ♦!, n l , 

Horse Guards a bmlding now used as mthtar> headquarters for the 1 hitchall side of the 

me L.ondon district (Plate V) 







AEO\E SOUTHWARK DRIDOE LOOMS THE M\SSI%E DOME OF ST FALLS 
LoniSon » moat conspsmous bTiildjns St Paul's Cathedral M often called * the parish church of 
the Bnlish Empire ’ Bartfes temporanly stranded b> low tide are a lew of some 9 000 such craft 
that handle freight to and from ships sides on the Thames 



INNER TFMrLE TARDENs \ «rRENE RETREAT FROM FLct LONDON STREFT*; 


Only a step from t*'e l>«! !e of Fl'^et Street are thes atelj bu Id ns* a'ld <pi et cosrtyar '» o' the Te" * 
etjr’pntirc the Inner ar 1 the Middle Temple where Engliihraen stwly and practice bw 
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This chapel is generally considered the most magnificent part of Westminster Abbey. Wi- 
famed are its doors of bronze-plated oak, its scalptnred saints, and its fan-tracery ceiling. The car - 
oak choir stalls are assigned to the Knights of the Bath. Above each hang the sword, the helmet, a* 
the banner of the incumbent knight. 
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In the midnight brilliance of Piccadilly 
stands a hansom cab “London’s last,” says 
a policeman 

We rode m the old cab down Piccadilly 
and into the Strand just as theaters dis- 
gorged their crowds Even the policemen 
smiled, people whistled, and a boy yelled 
that we had “just come off the Ark ” 

“I’\e known that old cabman for 40 
years,” said my hotel doorman “He has 
driven many famous people, even the Sul 
tan of Turkey ” 

Titled ladies m tiaras and silver slippers, 
coming from the opera, lifted silk skirts to 
steer past onion crates of Covent Garden 
Market (page SO) The theater stands in 
the old market, amid mingled smells where, 
in early morning, shouts of fruit and vege- 
table dealers instead of opera stars’ voices 
fill the foggy air 

Confused tongues chatter in these noisy 
streets Pretending to speak no English, a 
polyglot reporter wrote of his lingual ad 
ventures For a week he roamed London, 
using a different language each day Yet 
no matter what tongue he chose, he soon 
found someone who understood, and gave 
him directions when he said he was lost 
Flocks of Dutch, French, or German 
school children, herded by teachers, meet 
here on holiday evcursions 
Most visitors go to Westminster Abbey, 
the museums and parks, the Zoo, or to 
the Tower, with its Crown jewels, chapel, 
Mmor exhibits, and historic dungeons 
Others seek the fustian of Hyde Park ora 
^rs, or the japery of music halls like the 
Palladium, where you may see a clown 
borne high in air grasping the feet of a 
goose equipped with red tail lights 
What you don’t see is the hidden wire that 
swings them along' 

the abbey attracts most sight seers 
“Most popular with sight seers is the 
Abbey, ’ said a Cook’s guide “Yes, ’ agreed 
a verger there, who tried to sell me a piece 
of Maundy money lately distributed by the 
King “But to most of them this Abbey 
IS just a museum I’ve seen excursion par- 
ties of 5,000 waiting at sunup for us to open 
the doors Ask them if they’ll stay for 
sc c i and they say they re just looking 
arouno ” (Plates VII and VIII ) 
“Working here among the bones of the 
-.••eat, must inspire you with noble and sol 
thoughts,” I said to a porter dusting a 
narble queen 


“Right now,” he said, “I’m thinking 
about lunch and beer ” 

Visitors seldom get far behind London 
scenes Steadily thousands tramp the 
crowded British Museum aisles to marvel 
at the Elgin marbles, the Rosetta Stone, at 
all Its millions of fascinating items But 
few, e\ttpt scholars, see such hidden 
treasures as the astonishing “Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle,” kept under lock and key. 

This curious Latin and Saxon script is set 
down m different handwritings through long 
periods Part of it reads as follows “A D 
I Octavianus reigned S6 years, and in the 
42d year of his reign Christ was born 
“A D 2 The three astrologers came 
from the eastern parts . to worship 
Christ 

“A D 3 This year Herod died, having 
stabbed himself ” And so forth 


FLEET STREET — A WORLD MARKET FOR 
WORDS 

More writing goes on in Fleet Street and 
Its side lanes than in any other equal area 
(page 5) 

News gathering armies, such as Associ 
ated Press, Reuters, British United Press, 
International, British Press Association, 
and others, have busy staffs here They 
buy and sell news, which is the record of 
change 

To this word mart news flows from every 
nook and cranny of the globe, it is earned 
by every means, from yak back to radio 
Exported words flash from London across 
the Atlantic, some via Pans, at the rate of 
about 11,000,000 a year As many more 
move by mail 

From the United States London buys 
only about one-tenth as many words as we 
take from her From us she buys mostly 
market news, editorialized political dis- 
patches, Hollywood gossip, the odd and the 
queer, sensational scandal, crime, and dis- 
aster “We give our readers what they 
want,” insist London editors, defensively 

■ One of our high priced men is kept at 
Hollywood,” said Reuter’s director “be 
cause London wants news about movie 
actors ” iikuvie 

doSqlrrL^rpapS^pViiJ?^;”^^ 
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PhoUKtapb from Topical Preto 


BAREirEADED BROXERS AND NOISY UESSENCERS CROWD 
TUSOGIIOSTON STR EE T 

\heT dosing hours, members of the Stock Exchange often adjourn to 
the street and there carry on busmens Danng a boom, the narrow thor- 
oughfare IS packed Founded in 1773, the ^change is nicknamed the 
“House” (page 40). 


paper circulation has 
touched 18 to 20 mil- 
lion copies. Night 
and day huge trucks 
groan through Fleet 
Street, piled high with 
rolls of paper. Lon- 
don prints 357 dilTer- 
ent newspapers, week- 
lies, and monthlies, 
besides boatloads of 
books 

One night I watched 
them “put the Times 
to bed.” When a bell 
rang at 1 1 :30 o’clock, 
the presses started 
Afterwards they 
serv’ed supper in their 
editorial cafe and took 
me to see their garden 
by moonlight, with its 
tree and tulips 

“Do you speak for 
the Government?” I 
asked. 

“When it is right.” 

“Why print adver- 
tising all over your 
first page?” 

“For revenue.” 

The first copy of 
the Times* latest edi- 
tion is always sent by 
special messenger di- 
rect to the King, no 
matter where he may 
be. This is called 
“The Royal Edition ” 
It is printed on extra- 
fine, durable paper. 

London had news- 
papers long before the 
Times, but none has 
had a better name for 
integrity and careful 
writmg Every article 
in the Times is de- 
signed to bear the 
criticism of experts m 
that particular sub-( 
ject with which it' 
deals, and yet inter- 
est the general reader. 

As early as Sir 
Francis Drake’s day, 
London had its news 
tracts, illustrated with 



Fbotrtgrapb by Charin E Bro«& 

PRIVATE CARDENS SCREEN BUCKINGHAM PALACE FROM TEEMING HVDE PARK CORNER 


* official London residence l> the quadrangular building near the end of the tree lined 
a\enuc leading from Wellington Arch (right center) English sovereigns since (jueen Victorias 
accession have resided here The rojal standard is flown from the palace when the monarch is at 
nomc In the distance (upper left) is the Clock Tower housing Big Ben (Plate II) 


"oodcuts, but its first real newspaper, 
printed fortnightly in English, m Amster- 
dam, de]i\ered here, did not appear till 
1620 Oddly enough, the first sentence in 
this first of all newspapers complained that 
there was no news, saying that the "latest 
tvdings" had not yet arrived’ Known as 
the Coranto, this first paper appeared 
about the time the Pilgrims landed 
At the London Press Club they show 
jou a fascinating file of historic newspapers 
One veteran on the Illustrated London 
Aettj gave me an old woodcut, made from 
an on the-spot drawing of British soldiers 
camped on the Nile, when “Chinese Gor- 
don’ was fighting the Mahdi at Khartoum. 

a difference now, with photog 
raphj 1 Enterprising London editors send 
cameramen bj special airplane to points 


as far away as Egypt and Palestine to get 
pictures for one big news story Photog- 
raphers race about London on motor- 
cycles 

Radio news is chosen and broadcast 
under Government control 

“Does radio news injure newspapers?” 
I asked an editor 

“No tie primed word embalms and 
presenes the suspended thought— people 
hie to read netful en to read 
esents they hate already witnessed ” 

equivalent of about 

LX the 

LadcStmrcXro'u 



WITH PROUD WFES HELP AND THE PRIENDLV CRITICISM OP B\STASDERS A 
WAITER TRIES ON A TAIt COAT IN CROWDED CALEDONUN MARKET 
Nol esen Ibe Onents jumWed baiaats hold o»oie htteiogtneous odds and tnds lhao clutUT th» 
famous market of hed» ar»d open a r barca n counters 



HempUke bales in the lower foreground arc balls of South Amencan sarsaparilla roots Tra<m 
canth gum used by pharmacuts dragons blood or resin exuded by the fru t of a hlalayan palm 
ambergris from the Indian Ocean rhinoceros horns turtle shell op iim and hve vamp re bats 
for a mosie company— all the«e and other odd stems move through the vast warehouses (page 
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“Though the 
Government con- 
trols all politi- 
cal and other 
‘speeches that go 
on the air,” said 
Sir Stephen Tal- 
lents, a director, 
“minorities enjoy 
adequate radio 
time for stating 
the opposition’s 
views ” 

Besides pro- 
grams radiated 
on long wa\e 
lengths for recep- 
tion in theUnited 
Kmgdom,B B C 
also sends out 
a 24 hour “Em 
pire Program ” 
Because of differ 
ence in time, this 

so scheduled as 
to reach far off 
lands, like Aus- 
tralia and Ja 
>J^aica, at con- 
venient listening 
hours* “But It’s 
tough to come on 
the air and try to 
be funnj at sut m 
the morning,’’ 
complained a co- 
median 

^^ews, music, 
plays, sporting 
e\ents, speeches 
— all are broad 



Pioiogtaph from Ke>-stone 

DUCKLINGS DO A GOOSE STEP BEFORE A SL1CHTL\ SCANDALIZED 
BOBBl 

It all happened on Croxfed Road $a>s the catneraman Mother ri„ri . 
from a neighbonng estate hatched her brood m a garaEc. and j 

dignity leads them home nbile traffic baits duckish 


cast Public ‘schools ha\e radio sets, and 
recei\ e regular lessons For Welsh sciools 
broadcasts go out m that language 

adiertising is allowed The only 
radio talk of toothpaste or cigarettes Lon- 
don ever hears is that which is bootlegged 
by air from near by French stations 
One May night I heard the program 
closing with the solemn strokes of Big Ben 
Suddenly a nightingale began to sing For 
dajs, their ‘ mikes’ set in the woods, radio 
men had been Irjing to catch that bird 
song, and now it broke m gloriously a few 
•seconds before midnightl 


of The raafic Ocean anc 
. miniature time clocks published a: 


ma,l Larger Allan, Tc WsM”" 
“'V fro"; '2.000 to 20,000 bags S 
record load to date, brought by the 
States Inter H'ns/, meton to 
1935, was 27,607 sacks “ 

10,000,000 letters, besiteTS’™’'™'"'’'’ 
packages f^S'^papers and 

London’s great G P n 
Post Office, not only handle 

-.-/srsoSgl"#'" 


> holpgripb by U Anlhony Stewart 

"this man stood on ins mead so long it made our own necks ache 

TO WATCH Jim” 

When theatergoers ‘ queue up ' to buy tickets, jtinerant entertainers— like the jongleurs and 
troubadours of old— appear to play, «ing or do tricks to catch pennies This sidewiuk performer 
<eenis to be ignored by the onlookers for whose comfort campslools are provided while they wait 


Every tune we roared through some dun- 
lit country town, nameless to me, a man 
would dump off a bag of letters 
‘ How do you know the exact spot?" I 
asked 

“B> sounds I’ve made this run so often 
t.lxa.t I know the roar of every tunnel., every 
bridge, every crossing rattle ” 

Loc^ bags, hanging ready beside the 
track, were swept up by the basketlike 
scoop and slammed in at us with fearful 
\Tolence “The other night we were run 
ning so fast that a heavy bag flew in bard 
enough to smash those sideboards in our 
car ” 

No wonder they pulled me to a safe cor- 
ner as we neared a pick upl 

“What would happen if you scooped up 
a stray cow’” 

‘ It would break every bone in her bodyl” 

Mail IS extra heavy durmg the shooting 
season in Scotland, when guests swaim up 
that way 

Often official pouches carry odd items 
‘ When a certain European queen was vis- 
iting up here,” said a grinning clerk, “she 


used to frank her laundry out every Mon- 
day — to be washed at home " 

“are you there?” — TO THE WORLD 
Much of the world makes its inter 
national telephone calls through London, 
except that North America and South. 
America speak directly with each other 
About 5,000 conversations a day pass be 
tween I^ndon and the Continent, most 
news dispatches come this way, for speed 
and more freedom from censorship 

In London’s great world-wide “Central,” 
I met young women operators who in quiet 
periods gossip with sister operators in 
Tok)ro or Moscow 

Over the switchboards are painted the 
names of far away cities, each with a little 
lamp that glows to signal a call These 
lamps seem to say, “If you want Berlin, 
Warsaw, or Geneva, here we are ” 

They let me test this service by intro 
ducmg me, over the air, to telephone offi 
aals m widely separated Buenos Aires, Ice- 
land, and India Foitmlously, to my own 
satisfaction, those who answered m Iceland 
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O Fox Fboios 

“the stuff that dreams are made OFl” 


“I can’t bclie\e m> e>e8,’ the bus driver u probably muttering to himself as be squints 
through the ram at this U-loot rubber girafie Vihal's it 1or> Vvberes he taUng it> just 
another unsohed niNsteo of London <(rcetsl 


and Argentina said they nere members of 
the National Geographic Society 

Though t\orld uide talks are no longer a 
no\elty, some hold odd qualities of humor 
and human interest One London man re- 
fused to pay his bill after a long distance 
call to Australia 

“I proposed to my girl,” he complained, 
“and she said ‘No’’ It \\as all because 
your service is 10 bad, I could hardly make 
myself heard ” 

‘ Try it again," urged the telephone peo- 
ple “If the connection isn’t better, there’s 
no charge ’ He tried, and the Australian 
girl said “Yes'” 

‘ Hold my new son up to the telephone, 
and let me hear him yell,” said an excited 
American m London r>hen the stork came 
to his home in the States The nurse 
did, and over the far wastes of the Atlantic 
night came the new youngster’s lusty 
cries 

Trying to clinch a potential telephone 
subscriber, a salesman said, as a special 
inducement, “We have now an easily re- 
membered rwimbei, 1066, Ibe dale oi the 
Battle of Hastings ” 

To uhich the harassed victim replied. 


“WTiy not 1665, the date of the Great 
Plague>” 

THE “bones” and “MAITEPS" OF LLOYD’S 


Lloyd’s IS a name knoTim everyrvhere 
It stands for ships and insurance 

Because underwriters met merchants 
and captains in the 17th century at Ed- 
ward Lloyds Coffeehouse, the seats where 
the modem underwriters sit are called 
“boxes ’ and the ted coated attendants 
“■waiters” fpage 9) 

In the big hall of Lloyd’s new structure 
on Leadenhall Street, where the old East 
India House used to stand, hangs the 
famous Lutine Bell It was salvaged in 
1853 from a treasure ship which sank 
off the coast of Holland in 1799 It is 
rung by a waiter to announce news con- 
ceramg an overdue ship — once for a wreck 
twice for an arrival Underwriters and 
brokers cease their work to listen to 
tidings ^ 


many believe It is simply a corpor^uS 
omi These members mclude many men 
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PLou>gr»pb t>j' B AstboiiySMwvt 

KtABLV 100 years' SERVICE IS THE COMBINED RECOSD OP THESE "HVO 
VETERAN PRINTERS 


They ha>e s«l tn» for nem «tones of such histone events as the battles of the Boer War the 
earlic«t airplane flights the World War, and many recent nens esents Here lbe> male up a form 
in the pnnt «hop of the tUuslraled London ^eJ/s popular weekly found m English *pealjng homes 
and clu^ the norld over Long before photographic half tones were made, this paper sent artists 
far and wide to cover news events with pen and ink pictures (page 25) 


(listttiRuished m British public life who 
seldom Ro near Llojd s themselves but are 
represented there by undenvriting agents 
l.ntil recent >ears Lloyd’s was only a 
market for marine insurance Today it 
goes far afield The bulk of its policies are 
the usual kind, on ships, cargoes, policies 
against loss from fire, storms, strikes, etc 

But It IS the odd and queer policies which 
It also writes that make people talk so much 
about it Insurance is issued, for example, 
to cov er loss should a proposed weddmg not 
take place They insure a surgeon’s or 
musician’s hands, or the feet of a dancer 
So many people here insure against having 
twins that printed forms are m use, called 
for almost daily! 

Besides insurance, Llo>'d’s services to 
^hipping ate enormous Ships’ movements 
from all over the Seven Seas are reported 
here throughout the day by the 2,5(X) 
1 lo>d s agents who are establish^ all over 
the world News of movements of ships 
shipwTccks, and airplane crashes ate posted 
on the board in an alcove Fires, aca- 


denls, earthquakes — all kinds of disasters 
that injure business — are telegraphed here 
Major catastrophes are entered in the “Cas- 
ualty Book,” familiarly called the “Cham- 
ber of Horrors, ’ indeed a doleful record 

In the great undenvTiting room of 
Llojd’s I found the broker who had in- 
sured the National Geographic Society- 
U S Army stratosphere balloon, gondola, 
scientific instruments, and lives of the fly- 
ers They showed me a policy once issued 
on how long Napoleon Bonaparte might 
remain m power, also original letters of 
marque and reprisal, and a bill of fare 
from the ill fated Ttlantc, carried away m 
the pocket of a passenger who was pAed 
up m the Atlantic after that ship was 
lost 

Cables that pour in here to Lloyd’s great 
“intelligence room” with news of world 
commerce and ships’ movements are printed 
in Uo^d’j List and Shipping Cozelte, 
founded in 1734 This is the oldest news- 
paper in London, with the exception of the 
London Gazette 



Phetojraph by B Anthony Steirart 

BELLS WERE CAST IN THIS FOUNDRY IN THE DAYS OF “GOOD QUEEN BESS” 

Here at the Whitechapel Bell Foundry, in 1858, nas cast the 13J^-ton Big Ben. ^hose tones 
ha\e been broadcast by radio throughout the world In preparing a mold, the craftsman sweeps 
the curved stnckle board round and round to shape the loam-coated core This is fitted into the 
outer mold, an iron case lined with loam (left) , then metal is poured in After coolmg, the case 
Is removed and the core knocked out, leaving a brand-new bell ready for finishing touches One 
hangs by chains behind the man 


One queer method of selling ships at 
Lloyd’s in the 18th century was by “inch 
of candle.” Bidding started when the piece 
of candle was lit, and the last man to bid 
just before the candle sputtered out got the 
property 

It was during the South Sea Bubble scan- 
dals in 1720 that many wildcat insurance 
schemes started in London. Some of these 
included policies against death from gin, 
against lying, and one provided insurance 
of female chastity. 

One service of Lloyd’s, of which the gen- 
eral public seldom hears, has earned the 
gratitude of sailors That has been Lloyd’s 
''ork in de\eloping lifeboats and in speci- 
fications for the 'lafer building of ships 
Lloyd’s has alw ays fought against such prac- 
tices as overmanning, bad stowage, over- 
loading, and the use of obsolete charts. 

Lloyd’s is the most cosmopolitan insur- 
ance exchange in the world and it is the 
"orld’s center of marine information. Dur- 
ing each hour of the day and night, the 
m<nements of e\erj’ \essel under e\ery 


national flag reach Lloyd’s; the news of 
every wreck and casualty is recorded. 

London is the cradle of insurance. Life 
insurance especially grew up here. The 
work of its actuaries served as model for 
many other lands. London scatters her fire 
and marine insurance agents into every 
nook of the world. Premiums pour in here 
from everywhere, and from London huge 
sums have gone abroad to pay losses in 
historic fires 

THE HOME OP THE BEEF EATER 

This is a carnivorous country. 

Lunch any day at Simpso'n’s-in-the- 
htrand, and you see cooks roll their serv 
tns nagons among the tahles-nagons that 
fairly creak under giant chunks of sizzlin. 
roast beef GuKts tip the cook who skill" 
fully cuu big slices uith a STOrdlike knife 

Crowd into the tiny, ancient Ctieei,' ’ 
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«;A1’ ItDm I'lctares lac 
^«5SK9SS>N^^. — WV1 SVCVEA 


\\ 1th Europe uneasv the Bnti-b Go>emineiit ba$ ordered 40 mOlion gas izmLs 
for the safety of the atuenr> u time of «ar Like a fanafol lady from Mars 
thu girl *tepa from a mobile chamber at Hendon where <he was taught bow to 
adju<t the new equipment Bntons vividly recall the horror of the air raids over 
London during the \\orId ^ar and some modem homes are provided with gas 
and bombproof chambers (page 14) 


Sam Johnson, Tennj’son, Goldsmith, and 
Thomas Hood Over some benches are 
brass plates honoring such histone guests 
‘ Our prue duh,” said the manager, “is 
not a Yorkshire pudding but one made of 
steak, kidney, mushrooms, plovers, and 
cpices, it IS boOed at least 16 hours and 
weighs over 60 pounds ” 

When the pudding season opens jn Oc- 
tober, the Bishop of London, a rahipef 
minister, or a foreign ambassador comes 
to bless or formallj cut the first one Here 
the noisy bar is packed, al mid^y and 


early evening, 
with barristers 
from near by 
inns, with Fleet 
Street journalists, 
with actors, poets, 
printers painters, 
and vestrymen 
Here no ha- 
bitue ever orders 
Scotch he simply 
says, ‘ hiskey ’ 
If he wants Irish 
whiskej be asks 
for “Cork,” and 
gm is never just 
vulgar gm, but 
‘ rack ” 

For forty years 
a Rabelaisian 
parrot hved here, 
famed for its gift 
of army flavored 
invective WTien 
It died the JPa//y 
Telegraph hon 
ored il with a 
lead article and a 
poem 

Simple quail 
ties of old fash- 
ioned English 
cooking are not 
disguised, as m 
Pans, by fancy 
names and 
sauces Unlike 
the French, the 
■English fio not 
feel that invent 
ing a tasty new 
dish is more im 
portant to man 
kind than dis 
covering a new 
star But somewhere in Soho or the \\ est 
End the epicure may easDy find any conti 
nental dish, be it Italian, French, German, 
or Greek There are Indian restaurants, 
too, like Vereswamy’s, where retired Army 
men go for curry and rice 
London has as great a V’anety of eating 
places as an> world city — except Pari® 
You can easily find American hot cakes and 
com on the cob But when an Australian 
friend boasted that we could even walk into 
the Savoy and get kangaroo-tail soup for 
lunch, I dated him to try il 
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“Yes,” Slid the 
wary hotel chef, 
“but gi\e us a lit- 
tle more notice ” 

now FOOD HAB- 
ITS CIIANCC 

Dense popula 
tions of recent 
times haNe 
brought the rise 
of large indus- 
tries which im 
portvast amounts 
of food, prepare 
and distribute it 
Conspicuous IS 
the Lyons Com- 
pany. It operates 
over 250 eating 
places, a string of 
hotels, employs 

30.000 people, 
and uses nearly 

2.000 trucks to 
deliver food (page 
57) 

“In the forty 
years of its life 
our pioneer cafe 
at 213 Piccadilly 
has fed over 35,- 
000,000 people,' 
said an official of 
this company 

Some guests, 
young men when 
we started, still 
dine with us 
“We have seen 
changes in Lon 
don s eating hab 
During our 



® Topical I ress 

“when does the next train leave for maidenhead?” 

Now, thanks to this ingenious machine ticket sellers no longer need answer 
such frequent questions Travelers press the labeled button, and the device 
flashes the answer automatically 


first year, we served only 40 dishes of ice 
cream a day, now we sell as many as 3,000, 
000 Curiously, about 70 per cent of all 
our customers ask for vanilla flavor When 
this fact was ferreted out by reporters, a 
perfect spate of letters followed, many to 
the Ttmes, wanting to know why people 
didn t eat more strawberry, lemon, etc 

“Take salad Years ago we served none 
at all Now our customers eat half a 
million dishes a day 

‘ Weather, of course, affects human hab- 
its Our weather expert makes his final 
decision between 3 and S every morning 
The change point in diet lies between 50 and 


60 degrees Fifty is on the cold side and 
people start to order more soup, hot entrees 
stewed steak, hot sweets, suet dumplings’ 
and jam rails Slaty b the beginning of a 
milder spell Then demands upon the cold 
counters and ice cream increase ” 

So huge IS this film’s tea business that 
It pays one sixth of the whole tea dutv 
collect in tte United Kingdom, and sS 
more than I,2SO,000 packages of lea a day i 
if °™ plantations in Nyasa 
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TO^^ARDS JttOMGHT COFFEE SHOPS ON'wIIEELS FILI. THE COOL, DAMP AIR 


WITH SAVORV SMELLS 

Coffee tea siucka" and cigarettes are served at m«de*t pnees to after theater crowds taxi 
men messenger bo>s and other Ute workers Before the d3>s of lunch cluhs and exchanges 
London merchants brokers and sea captains met at coffee shops to transact important business 


palates may taste a thousand different 
brews a da> Samples of drinking water 
from different places in the world are tested 
and tea blends are made up to suit each 
localilj {page 13) 

Robinson Crusoe ne\er heard of \ita 
mins but he was on the right track when 
he packed and stored limes and dried 
grapes 

This \itamin problem is only one of the 
roan} studied in L}ons laboratory, with 
Its 150 chemists They not only lest flour 
dough and other foods for nutrition x-alue, 
but make bacteriological examinations of 
fish meat, and poullr} , and work to control 
milk and its products and to keep jam and 
cand} pure Each year they test at least 
50 000 food samples, besides super\ising 
wrapping papers, string, and the launder 
ing of table linen 

\ou must have funnj adicntures ser\ 
ing meals to 150,000 000 people a year,” 
I viid 

rient} ’ One excited man wrote 

* ‘Mj fiancees father has ordered our 
Wedding cake from jou Can you help 


me with a best man’ My friend has failed 
me through illness If so, please state > our 
terms ’ 

‘ I told him we could «end him a best 
man — for three guineas’” 

SCOTLAND AAKD IS A NAME TO CONJURE 
W ITH 

‘“Jack the Ripper’ wrote this letter to 
the police, ’ explained an inspector in Scot 
land ^ ard s Chamber of Horrors ” ‘ It u 
written in human blood ’ 

All about this grim exhibit, not open to 
the public, you see burglars tools, mur 
derous weapons, counterfeiters’ layouts, 
ropes that hanged notorious cnmmals, jew 
elry, furniture, and clothing that figured 
in famous cases Like a frieze about the 
walls are ranged the death masks of men 
executed for crime Thej stare down at 
you, silently, and many look quite calm 
and commonplace, like any normal man 
you might meet in the streets ‘There* 
no art to find the minds construction m 
the face 

Here is the crime map,' they said and 
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S! rhetopms 

IN LITTLE WHITE LION STREET THE LAST OF A LONG LINE OF DENON 
ARMORERS FLIES IlIS TRADE 


^am Rct ^^ho inherited the craft from his father and his fathers father hammers iron 
suits and swords out of sheet steel and selb them to theater costumers mu eum and people 
with big houses to d gnifj with decoratue armor Nearest modem dress to armor ma\ be deep 
sea dmng suits 


showed a big chart of London co\ered with 
red and yellow headed pins Routes taken 
by fugitues were marked with colored 
strings 

Don t show him the Flannel Fool s 
warned a superior The Flannel 
Foot IS a cleier thief who rides a bic>cle 
takes only cash from houses and moves 
without noise his feet WTapped in flannel 
cloths He s a veteran — and still an ct 
ception to the rtile that Scotland "iard 
always gets its man' 

Calling all cars e know that voice 
on our short waves 

In London it s different Scotland k ard 
men cruise m radio cars — some in blmd 
cars disguised as milk wragons, newspaper 
or dry cleaners dehverj trucks But the> 
are all telegraphers and warnings go out 
to them m code No listening crook can 
know 

It takes us less than three minutes on 
3n average said a cruising constable to 
arrive at the scene of a reported crime 
In a b g radio room at Ae "i ard sit 


a dozen operators with headphones on 
And on a huge platform map of citj streets 
are many disks which are constantly be 
mg moved about in sjaichrony with wire- 
less dispatches These disks represent the 
cruising police cars Boat shaped sjTnbols 
come and go up and down a wide streak 
which stands for the Thames These are 
river police craft 

C I D men thej call these quiet keen 
eyed constables m business suits That 
means Criminal Investigation Department 
They work hard One was to dme with 
me Sorry he sent word Another Soho 
murder — I m hav mg a look 


icitu no ceils 

no hoodlum wagons They re somewhere 
else Nor do y ou see any prisoners But 
Iheir records are here — pictures fin-^er 
prints and endless written reports from 
srcret a^nts And over one desk this 
whiimical placard SofUy Softly. Catchee 


\ytli our consuls m England and mth 
sisiting Department of Justice agents, Lon 
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don works m close harmon) That well 
known little book calletl a passport ts often 
of curious interest to both countries 
TIIL zoos PET CORNER 
This IS a unique institution said l>r 
Julian Huxley Director of the London 
Zoo because it is not only a zoo but at 
tached to it there is a scientific society 
Further vre actually pay our own way and 
more 

Some 8 000 members of the Zoological 
Society pay about $15 a year each m dues 
a fee which has not been increased in the 
last hundred years 

Excuse me if I smell of ether said Dr 
G AI \e\ers of the Zoos staff I ha\e 
just manicured a cougar 1 had to give 
him the anesthetic to make him lie still 
WTiat is the most popular sight here’ 

V* ell the public seems to think it is this 
Pet Corner Here we have various tamed 
animals For a shilling the visitor can 
come in here and play with the animal 
he likes best and have his picture made 
with It (Plates \ \I) 

To some people the fact that we haul 
salt water here by the ton from far out on 
the Atlantic for the comfort of «ea an mals 
IS most interesting 

Others are fascinated by our parrots 
that fly about in comparative freedom 
Still others study this pair of gorillas the 
only such pair in captivity 

Their board costs about $40 a week 
and includes cod liver od and boiled 
chicken ^NTien the male was younger I 
u^ to go in the cage now no one would 
dare risk it 

One pair of giraffes here had 15 young 
m a penod of 20 years At ^\Tiipsnade m 
the country the Zot has one pair of Barmgo 
giraffes that run out of doors all winter 
They have actually been seen breaking ice 
on their trough to get water 

Some of the avnanes in paddocks of this 
Zoo are covered with green turf or sod 
This is frequently chane,ed and not only 
furnishes fresh green food said Dr 
\evers but it also keeps occupants m 
better health 

Queer lung fish are shipped here from 
the Trop cs encased m blocks of dried mud 
These blocks are dissolved by «oakmg and 
the then revuve 

If a snake s cage gets loo hot or loo cold 
a thermostat rings a warning bell which 
calls the keeper 


A mym bird tnlks freely to visitors 
usutlly ibout the time of day and human 
rxscnlity 

Ringing sounds like an anvil chorus ri^ 
from the btllbirds cage 
A trumjicttr hornbill was busy plastering 
shut the door of hts wifes nest «o she 
couldn i get out till her eggs hatched 

Bui he will leave a little hole m that 
mud wall said Dr \evcrs through 
which to pass food to her and to the young 
That \frican anteater ls the laziest am 
mal here he continued We went in 
to where he lay and I shoved him hard 
with my fool He didn l move or even 
grunt 

\long came a girl worker carrying a sick 
diimpanzee to the isolation ward They 
all like that girl said the Doctor But 
every chimp has its favorite I saved one 
female when she had pneumonia Now her 
attitude toward me is really embarrassing 
It takes a young chimp eight or nine years 
to grow up 

That sloths hair grows upside down 
To sleep as you know he hangs under a 
limb Naturally his hair hangs down and 
becomes fixed that way WTiile he is asleep 
this IS good because it lets the ram run off 
but when he stands upright his hair goes 
the wTong way 

To neutralize cat smells m the feline 
hotel Dr \evers invented an ozonizer 
This not only deodorizes but prevents dis 
eases like distemper I leaned over the 
apparatus and smelled the fumes which 
suggested clean «iea side air and kelp 

THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The Ixindon Stock Exchange called the 
mart of the world has raised capital not 
only for endless private enterprise but for 
developing backward nations overseas 
As early as I28a brokers had to taVp 
an oath before the Alayor They brought 
rich men into touch with borrowers and 
aided the flow of new capital into business 
Many were mere agents getting a fee for 
selling com wine and cattle 

Actual dealers in shares of stock ap- 
peared only toward the end of the 1600 s 
when the public began to look for some 
method of using its gold savTngs 

Speculation in stocks grew so wild by 
1697 that an act was passed to stem the 
t de Such wildcat stock selling schemes 
mvohed plans from perpetual motion ma 
chmes to breedmg milk bearing asses One 
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queen \ICTORIa in coronation robes as she ascended ^ Anthony Stewart 



HAUGHTY DACTRINN CA'ICLS BEAR MOUTHFUL RIDERS IN THE 700 
More than 2 000 000 v 8 tors enter the Zoolocical Cardens every year About 10 000 an mal inmates 
cons ime nearly $75 OOO worth of food annuallj 



ALL DRESSED UP FOR THE CART HORSE PARADE I 
Hundreds of horses and wagons turn out for the annual Regent s Park cart horse show Medals 0" 
hang from th s dobb o s collar) are awarded to the best look ng comb nations 
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zoo r \RROTS uou \ND CHATTER FOR FASCINATED SCHOOL CHILDREN 
lore than 3 000 animals usually are on exhibit Salt water by the ton is hauled from far out in the 
Atlantic for the comfort of sea specimens 
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THE CM.EDOMAS MARKET IS WORLD FAMOUS ANfOSC B\RCAIV IIUSTCRS 
S«cond hAtid shoes (rom Ho1])%^oo<l sell at a premium' Cver}thine from old tennis balls to bathtubs 
IS offered for sale here Valuable antiques are frequently picked up for a son? ’ 



© National Geograpbic Soctet, Finlar Photoeraphs by li \nihoDT Stewart 

MR MUDGE ARRANGES niS FLOWERS IN CO\ ENT GARDEN MARKET 
Established by royal charter in 1661 Covent Garden is London’s chief market for fruits Towers an 
vegetables Frida) is the busiest da> The flower market glows brilliantly on Easter Eie 
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DCRB\ D\\ AT EP'SOM DR\\\S OITT FAMILIES OF PEARLIES' 

Tite Rala-<la> costume of London costermongers (origmallv apple sellers) js _ .f. _ t 

buttons A bespangled Me^.can ch.ef nho s.s.ted EngUnd .s reported to 
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in \\hich shares were sold said its purpose 
would be announced after all the capital 
was raised! 

Even then brokers were versed in the art 
of getting “tips,” and advance informa- 
tion of events likely to affect prices It is 
written that one speculator paid £6,000 a 
year to the Duke of Marlborough to go 
with his army so that he could get first- 
hand war news for use on the stock market 
This Exchange came into being to trade 
in the National Debt, to this day, the bulk 
of business is in “the Funds,” and m the na- 
tional debts of foreign countries, domin- 
ions and colonies, and the municipal debts 
of local authorities at home and abroad 
The founding of the Bank of England 
m 1694 gave impetus to this trading m 
Government bonds, and it was here the 
modem stock company, as we know it, 
was gradually evolved 

One writer says “Mr Pepys had stored 
his wealth in silver plate, m deposits with 
the goldsmiths, and m loans to his patron, 
Lord Sandwich The discovery that the 
purchase of a piece of paper would pay 
higher interest, forestall the thief, and per- 
haps even bring to its happy possessor a 
substantial bonus by way of capital appre- 
ciation, went to the head of the rapidly m 
creasing capitalist population of London ” 
Three chief classes of securities dealt in 
t here now are the debenture or bond the 
preference share, and the ordinary share 
Nobody knows how many shares are 
bought and sold daily on this Exchange 
Unlike our practice m the United States, 
daily papers do not publish this total turn- 
over because the Exchange directors will 
not give It out 

However, a quick glance at the financial 
pages of any leading London paper shows 
column after column of listed stocks and 
their daily price ranges 
Besides quotations from abroad, London 
prices are shown for stocks in British rail 
wajs, banks, textiles, metals, steamship 
lines, plantations, breweries, hotels, motor 
and aircraft companies, Indian, Canadian, 
and foreign raihvajs In fact, here is a 
catalogue of practicallj all the great cor- 
porations in the world whose stocks are 
bought and sold, and a list of all securities 
from everj government known to investors 
It was the passage of an act m 1862 
under which limited liabilitj companies 
could be set up \>hich gave final impetus 
to the London Stock I xchangc as a capital 


market Under this law, the liability of 
any shareholder is limited to the amount 
of money he has invested 

Because the London Stock Exchange 
doses a few hours earlier than that at New 
York, by a difference of time, London 
brokers and jobbers swarm m the street 
about the Exchange building for hours 
afterwards, m what is called the “American 
market ” Ram or shine, the crowd is 
packed in the narrow confines of Throg 
morton and adjacent alleyways, messenger 
boys squirm through the crowd, and ex 
cited voices cry the bid and ask prices for 
well known American stocks (page 26) 

In July, 1773, the name “The Stock Ex- 
change” was formally adopted, and in 1801 
the present Exchange in Capel Court was 
established 


BROKERS IN PLAXTUI. MOOD 

“Subscribers Only Admitted,” says a sign 
over Its door It has no public gallerj , like 
the New York Stock Exchange, and any 
outsider who, by accident or design, strays 
in IS hunting trouble Any invader is soon 
spotted, and up goes a warning yell of 
“Fourteen hundred' Immediately brokers 
and jobbers come running from all direc- 
tions to eject the intruder 
“He IS sure to lose hat and tie, and lucky 
if he can even keep his trousers,” said a 
broker 

“Why do you yell ‘Fourteen hundred’?” 
“Its exact origin is lost Some say it 
arose at a time when we had only 1,399 
members — and that the 1,400th man was 
therefore an interloper ” 

Besides brokers, stock jobbers are* also 
members here They own outright the 
shares they deal in 

Brokers here are a playful, exuberant 
group, as on the New York Exdiange To 
wear a too loud tie, or a new suit of strik- 
ing pattern is to run the risk of being 
placarded, or “mussed up ” 

Practical jokes, such as the old funnel 
and penny game, are still plajed when a 
victim can be found One old broker now 
biltad, 

.J'on m the 

of course, have seldom 
heard the song m public, but this old man 
has taught ,t to her colleagues and because 
Ihej hke him thej often gather abo™ 
scat and s,„g \f,er the Ball to him 
Another old member is toad of h,s™adv 
nap. and over his bench . a signahl^ 



so 
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\\HITE TIE TOP HAT SILVER SLIPPERS — AND FRUIT CR/\TES! 

Op^ra t3 sung here in Co%ent Garden Theater set square^ amid market <talls fragrant mth fru ts 
doners and vegetables Soon after the «mEer3 la*t notes fade earl> morning venders yells arise 
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reads * The ram 
sleeps here e\er> 
da> from three to 
four 

Amateur dra 
matias glee dubs 
and athletic con 
tests including an 
annual endurance 
walk from Lon 
don to Brighton 
are popular as 
pects of a London 
brokers life 

London lends 
less monej than 
when the gold 
so\ereign was the 
world s most pop 
ularcoin \et iin 
questionably it is 
still the earth s 
biggest banker 
Here are more 
banks than in 
any other city 
Branch banloi 
numbered b> 
thousands are 
thick as chain 
stores in Amen 
can cities 

Though pri 
vatelycnvned the 
Bank of England 
IS tax receu er 
and financial 
agent for the 
Government 
which IS its best 
customer It 
prints the Bank 
of England notes 
the only paper 



®E 0 Hopp^ from Do 
ABSORBING THE WISDOM OF THE SPHINX 

SchooIbo>s study Iheir anaent history lesson under the xvatchfu] e es of 
one of the t \o bronze figures guarding Cleopatras Needle on the Thames Em 
bankment Bombs fell here during an air raid in 1917 


money that circulates in England and holds 
the Nations gold rese^^e Paper for its 
notes IS made secretlj from rags m one 
carefully guarded mill (page IS) 

*Iany banks are larger but none is more 
mysterious "Vou ask in \ain to see its 
'aults or to get it to talk about itself In 
me peat wall that surrounds the Bank of 
England for safety in time of not there 
nm no windows at dusk soldiers tramp 
throuf'h London streets to guard The Bank 
If I work late I cant get out myself 
y'^bout gmng the password which is 
ninded to us each dav in a sealed en 
'■elope an ofTicial told me 


Enter the Bank through a high prison 
like door and immediately a tall guard in 
a long red coat halts you to ask \our 
business 

The Big Fi\e banks — Barda\s 
Lloyd s Alidland \\ estminster and Va 
t oral ProMnc.al each with many hundreds 
of branches form the resen oir of the Lon 
to monej market On their colossaldl 

^.tsjmpire trade and indnstrj^dtnd 

fusmg"^o?™'^/b”a n™";? f 

large enough to meet fh*. credit units 
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^HERE RECENT STREET CURVES, LONDONERS CALL IT ‘THE QUADRANT*’ 

The ttide tboeoughfarc was laid out about 120 years ago to enable the Ptmoe Regent (later 
King George I\ ) to reach a proposed country siUa which was neter built Most of the original 
houses on the street base disappeared, today it is hned with fashionable shops and restaurants 
Piccadilly Circus at the upper ecw of the arc is not a tent show as its name suggests but one of the 
nty s busiest traffic cenlen 


tions It has more than Z,{X)0 branches, 
and owns all, or part, of other banks operat 
ing m foreign lands 

Barclays receives and transmits to 
Washington the dues of the National Geo- 
graphic Society's members residmg in the 
British Isles, a convenience arranged for 
British members 

MAKING THE TROPICS SAFE FOR TRADE 

Scurvy, in the old days, could kill half 
a London ship’s crew Yellow fever, 
cholera, and plague scattered London trad 
ers bones from Bahia to Shanghai 

‘ Today malaria still kills more people 
than does any other disease, said Sir Mai 
colm Watson “But we can conquer it, if 
the layman will help ’ He is the Director 
of Ross Institute, a department of the 


University of London’s School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine 

It was Sir Ronald Ross who experimented 
to show how malaria germs are passed from 
one man to another by mosquitoes and it 
was Sir Slalcolm Watson who, by his 
pioneer work in Malaya, demonstrated that 
malaria could be eradicated or controlled 

Work of this School in the control of 
tropical diseases is important to the whole 
world 

In one laboratory, warm as the Ever 
glades of Florida, are jars in which air 
bubbles from the end of a pipe IVTien 
you look closely at these jars you see in 
the green slime snails of many shapes and 
sues They have been sent from every re 
gion m the Tropics and each has its home 
in its own special jar They are used m 
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rbotojraph by B Anthony Slenart 

TEA SHIPPED B\ THIS STAID OLD FCRU BECAME TINDER FOR THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


business in Creechurch Lane are the successors of the original compam iihose tea 
"> Conspicuous on the Sell « 

> are goods from the United States notably prunes from California 


the studj of a disease so old that it has 
een found m Egyptian mummies 
tn another laboratorj are cages of mice 
^ttndred thousand mice have been 
SM m studies that will it is hoped throw 
'Rnt on the great epidemic diseases, such 
“ influenza which killed millions of 
people m 191S 

School chemists and bactenolo 
P»ts have combined forces The latter 
“^^tena by the bucketful, so that 
extract their poi«ons and pre- 
pare them as pure drugs 

Mosquitoes weighed, da\ after dav, 

nv THE POUND 

laboratorj are mosqui 
In some eipenments 1,000 babj 


mosquilo lan-ne are pul m a jar, ted on spe- 
cial food, and rveighed ercrj daj, just as 
human babies are weighed, and for the 
same reason, to see whether they put on 
weight 

Not much IS said here about what is 
going on but you sense a feeling of hone 

uVde S'rs «If-confroP 

UhUe this School fights all tropic dis 
eases," continued Sir Malcolm, -aS aids 

lury*l;;gh‘“adr emurri’ured" a l' b* "" 

as uell as Spannrdl n E'’S''shmen— 
Dutch_lo eapC„e*;ori5"''S!;® 
eaerseas trade Duease brlW “P 
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SHE tE BE THE PROUDEST GIRE IV THE CART HORSE PARADE 
In preparation for this bg annual event in Regents Park the little lady 
polishes the ha r-cro ned hoofs of her fathet s b g Cfjdesdalt entry Wh> 
don t )oiJ shave oS those feathers? a Cockney dnvcr was asked It t>kes 
the prde a ay from the orse be answe ed Many carts nowadays have 


rubber tires (Plate X) 

these explorers as did their human enem es 
WTiite men could never have safely 
grown tea and rubber cut teak and mined 
tm in Siam or run tiadmg posts from 
S ngapore to Tnnidad unless medical sci 
encc had helped them et jt was not till 
the 19th century that a spirit of adventure 
also mfused the medical men of many 
races then the discover es of K.oA of 
Germany Pasteur of France Lister Jfan 
son Bahr and Ross of Britain and Reed 
of America opened a new era in mpdirai 
thought 

Now whites live and work in theTropns 


wilhotil felt 
tjic} Tf pl> 
tiCTll> whit 
tncc his Icirnol 
iliout how lo 
control tropicil 
discisc 

Ihe trouble 
IS ihe> do not al 
m>s{loit 
1 istcr made his 
discovery there 
was 1 time lag of 
ncarh a genen 
lion before anti 
septic surperj 
came into wide 
use History re 
peats Itself by a 
similar lag in ma 
laria prevention 
as was recently 
seen i n Ceylon 
where about 100 
000 people died 
from this disease 
After years of 
malanology work 
on one estate 
alone m Malaya 
iheRubberGrow 
ers Association 
reports that ma 
lana cases de 
dined in ten 
years from 6 185 
cases treated to 
SIT cases I 

You keep 
talking about 
London because 
you are writing 
about London 
but our tropical 
disease control 
while studied here in our Laboratory on 
Keppel Street is for the whole world s good 
So all the world that labors in the 
Tropics may benefit by our work here 
planters miners eng neers missionaries all 
come here to study at our laymen s courses 
This year 160 men and women came from 
tea and rubber states mines teakwood 
camps sisal farms — from all the trop c 
world — also many missionaries includ ng 
nuns 

Londons oversea trade and colomzat on 
both benefit from the good work done 
Today in India 300 plantations jote an 
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sugar mills, and 
southern Indian 
tea estates find 
malaria death 
and sick rates 
much reduced, 
owing to the work 
of tramed men 
sent out by the 
Ross Institute 
‘Copper mines 
in Northern 
Rhodesia report 
the malaria death 
rate cut 75 per 
cent in one year 
Zambezi’s new 
bridge, m a noto 
riously malarial 
region familiar to 
Livingstone, was 
built Without one 
case of malaria 
among Euro 
peans The list 
IS long, too long 
for record The 
point IS that 
but for medical 
science, London s 
colonies and over 
asa \ entures 
could never have 
reached present 
expansion, but 
for doctors, we 
^ight not boast 
that the sun never 
sets on the Brit 
ish flag 

Today,” con 
t'oued Sir Mai 
‘ airplanes 
add a new peril 
to fever control 
-specially that 
"f >el!ov\ fe\er 
^ only realizing today how great is 
e danger of yellow fever reaching Asia 
■ rom Africa A report bj the League of 
summarizes the researches carried 
p . ^r'ps the last ten >ears mainly bv the 
Rockefeller Foundation ^ 

THE PERIL OF VFLTOVV FFVTR 

>ello'n*''t.',“ ‘hought that 

■Itteare Md ih'i^ “ dtsoppeanng 

hing histone, researches have now 



I holograph bj L onel Crwn 

SIDEWALK ARTISTS WITH COLORED CHALK CONJURE RED INDIAN^ 
FROM THE PAVEMENT 

Keenly sensing what will appeal to the public lhe\ chonw . 
all the way from Dickens characters to Ilaile Selassie With ^^"5‘ng 

ready to catch the pennies of passers by thl S tt Mattered hat 

Tower of London bid:, for their attention with portraits outside the 

hfe studies Sidewalk masterpieces arc shortlned « 

neit shower or the street cleaner comes ^on" “"td the 


Africa, and there is rerv litile 1 1 
in the immediate future’ nr ., '‘*'^'''’'>'>'1 

distant future, of our hai in 

Irol oier this deadly femr 

thing to Asia is the ramri ^^ngerous 

betneen Africa and 

plane sertice from if A 

}ell 0 B ferer zone and% n! “ 

'"K bj It could reach Tn/ *ra'd 

"tabnn period of aedt^r"’'"'’’'™ 
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VINTNERS IN LtVERY AND TOP HATS BEAT THE BOUNDS’ ONCE A TEAR IN LONDON 


The anccnt custom according to one legend originated at a time when cluttered streeU had 
to be swept to make way for the Master and Warden of the 'h. 

WiQc merchants belong W an old and honorable guild Port wine from Portugal u among the 
city i favonte beverage \autts controlled jointly by the Customs and the Port of London Au 
thont> annually lecewe many million gallons of imported wines some of which base now aged 
40 or 50 years 


To this fevef the East 15 more and 
more exposed Millions would surely die 
should yellow fever reach such close paeVed 
cities as Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong 

Tacing this grave danger, said Sir hlai 
colm the Government of India has set 
up most careful control at Karachi where 
planes that might bring yellow fever enter 
India 

This School then is but another of Lon 
don s infinite world affecting activities 

Londons own public health problems 
since the histone tragedy of the Great 
Plague, the cholera and other epidemics 
have been simplified by modem sanitation 
which has brought ample pure water and 
the clean, swift disposal of garbage and 
sewage 

Since the old days when open drams m 
the middle of the streets befouled the town 
and drove many people to build their homes 
outside the city, two vast sewer systons 
with 370 miles of pipes have been laid, one 


on the north side discharges at Barking, 
and that on the south at Crossness Thames 
tides keeping the lower river dear 

Murky coal smoke which used to muc 
with fog to make London 50 dark and 
grimy is now much diminished by the in 
creasuig use of gas and electricity At 
Beckton rises the greatest of all gas works 
it has its own wharves and collier fleet and, 
with smaller plants consumes the astound 
ing total of more than 4 000 000 tons of 
coal a year 

WHEN LONDON HAD WATER CARRIERS 
Water for London used to be earned by 
rough characters who called themsehes the 
Brotherhood of Saint Cnstofer of the 
Waterbearers They were a distinct class, 
akin to the swarthy rascals who in some 
Oriental towns, still peddle water from 
goatskins 

For generations after 1582 clumsy 
wheels turned by the tide under London 
Bridge pumped water, insufficiently for the 



O Awocaird rreaa 

KOT CLASSIC DANCFRS OUT STUDENT WAITRESSES, LEARNING TO BALANCE 
TBA\S GRACEFULLI 

On the roof of the L>ons Tcashops Building in Orchard Street London e\er> would be 
’ mpp> — Londons nickname for waitress — is pul through a course in ph>sical culture to improve 
her poise and carnage The immense chain of L>ons eating places serves more people m a vear 
than live in the United States and sells enough dishes of ice cream dail> to supply every citizen of 
Philadelphia One 40 vear old customer offered $25 000 cash m advance for two meals a da> for 
the rest of his life Another ordered a wedding cake to match hu bndes leaf brown bridal frockf 


City But, for centuries, how to get enough 
good water was a constant problem Fven 
as late as the I9th century, though five or 
SIX different companies then operated, one 
section of London might have ample water, 
while Its neighbors went thirsty 

In this period engineers began to bore 
artesian wells through the clay and chalk 
beds that underlie London Though hard, 
this water is very pure and to this day 
many hotels, breweries, and other large 
Water consumers use such wells 

ONLY THE THAMES CAN SLAKE JiXODERN 
LONDON S THIRST 

But now London has grown so large that 
only the Thames can satisfy it In 1904 
the Metropolitan Water Board took over 
all private companies and now pumps water 
from the Thames and the Lea into vast 
artificial reservoirs, such as the Queen Mary 


nenr Staines and the King George V netr 
Enfield 

From these sources the city and districts 
far beyond the limits of London County 
now take more than 230,000,000 gallons 
daily 

Today, if every man in London did noth- 
ing but cany water, not enough could 
be brought by men on foot with buckets 
to meet the city’s needs! 

So It IS, whether m tropic jungles, or 
here in ancient London, British civilization 
still works, patiently, without pause that 
man may live in health, happiness’, and 
safety 

Men’s names— their buildings and their 
niachin(May change But behind the 
arenes, the mind of London, shrend bold 
adventurous, IS the same mdom, table spiru 
Aat has made her, indisputably, the%d 
World’s most influential city ^ ° 
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TRlBESilEN BAKCAQf FOR RUGS IN THE UARKETS OF BEEKSHEBA 


The Bedouin js too fond of bartering to huriy vrfaen makutg a purchase It is naught it is 
saitb the buyer but when be is gone his way then he boasteth (Proierbs 20 14) Rug neavuig 
domestic tasks is woiaans work The famous ancient weDs of Beersbeba with copmgs cut by the P 
topes of many decade^ base now been modciniied (page 63) 



BEDOUIN LIFE IN BIBLE LANDS 


The Nomads of the “Houses of Hair” Offer Unstinted 
Hospitality to an American 


B\ Jons’ D WfiiTiN'c 

or Petiia Anoent Ca«a\a\ BrTiite«i:M anp titr Chsistma* \>io\c the 

BtTiiirHiM ‘«nrrur»p etc Tut \ATi«NAt ( Eoc»Apnit Macatine 


"jl /r\’ EARLIEST recollections go back 

\/l ^^hen all the home» 

-LV JL Jerusalem \\ere huddled ^^lthtn the 

imposing city wall built by Solomon the 
"Magniricent In those dajs a medieval at- 
mosphere still clung to the Hol> Cit> 
E\er> night at dark the iron sheathed nod 
studded citj gates were closed and barred 
until dawm The governing Turks took 
everj precaution against the threat of 
Bedouin attack 

Our house was perched on the highest 
point of the north city wall, close to the 
Damascus Gate Built like a miniature 
stone castle, with upper and lower domed 
courts, It surrounded an open, stone (lagged 
patio 


WHEN BEDOUINS COME TO C\LL 
I can just remember Ah Diab (Ah the 
^^olf), at that time the powerful She*k 
of the Belka Bedouins Our elders used 
to visit his Trans-Jordan camps He, 
turn accompanied by a retinue of lesser 
chiefs spearmen, and Negro slaves, used to 
pass days at a time at our home 

Arriv ing from a 40 or 60 mile trek, they 
Would stride into the patio, the iron heels 
of their red top boots clattering on the 
stone pavement First, they disarmed, for 
they said ours was a house of peace On 
hat pegs in the closed court they hung a 
long row of silver sheathed scimitars Mo 
rocco holsters with twin flintlock pistols, 
and an occasional broad mouthed blunder 
buss Each horseman planted his loUg 
spear m owe of the rose boxes m the pat»o 
W ell can I remember mounting the steps 
to the upper court when no one was around, 
climbing into a flower box, and with diffi 
culty leaning far over the iron railing to 
grasp the spearhead Brushing aside the 
plume of black ostrich feathers, I felt with 
boj ish joy the keen edge of the long, wicked 
blade 

Thus irom an early age 1 was intimate 
With the Bedouins Since then I have even 
been adopted into their tribes Often have 
I partaken of unstinted desert faospi 


nlitj in their bhek tents Weeks and 
months I have pissed riding on horseback, 
or on swift racing camels, or, more re- 
centlj, in comfortable American automo 
biles, through their deserts and oases 


A SUN UAKFD, FROST CMltT-ED lAND 

Trans-Jordan, where I have enjoved 
many interesting experiences among the 
Bedouins, is a little country Separated 
from Palestine by the great valley of the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea and Uadi el Araba 
on the west, it is hemmed in by the Levant 
States, Iraq, and Arabia It is a British pro- 
tectorate ruled by His Highness the Emir 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein son of the late Ring 
Hussein of Hejaz and brother of the late 
King Feisal of Iraq (map, p 72) 

A little fringe along the Jordan and Dead 
Sea depression is fertile because of peren 
mat streams Otherwise all is waste It is 
a rolling plateau desert, mostly composed 
of white dialk and sandy soil Flint chips 
and lumps of basalt are widely scattered 
There are no rivers The Bedouin gets 
his water from ancient rock cut water 
cisterns, from pools that collect in the wadi 
beds m winter, or from deep wells 
After winters of abundant rams and 
snows, the valleys and wadies may be lush 
with vegetation and aglow with wild flow 
ers In summer the whole desert is parched 
and dry Scorching hot during the day, it 
IS often bitterly cold at night 

Camel herders and shepherds who pass 
the night m the open, with only an old coat 
to sleep in, complain of the temperature 
changes So did Jacob when he said, ‘ In 
the day the drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night ’ (Genesis 31 40) 


WUMAUS LOOK DOWN ON ; 


The Bedomn inhabitants of Trans for 
dan are divided into three classes ke 
pe^nt farmers who live m 
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The late Col T E Lanrence (secood from tbe left) paid his last visit to hts Bedouin friends 
in 1923 during a celebration of Great Britain s recognition of the independence of Trans Jordan 
under the rule of ffis Highness the Emir Abdullah (second from the right in front) Colonel Law 
rence was knonn only as an archeologist and classical scholar until he embarked upon his one man 
expedition ' to inspire King Hussein and his four sons in their revolt against the old Ottoman 
Empire (page 59) In 1927 he changed bis name to T E Shaw and so signed his own translation of 
the Odyssey of Homer In the center with tbe cane stands Sir Herbert Samuel then High Com 
missioner for Palestine At the extreme ngbt is tbe Sheik Majid Pasha el Adwan (pages 69 and 81) 


over long distances, even into tbe depths 
of Arabia proper 

All three classes look like true Bedouttis 
and speak the same dialects, wear the same 
style of clothing, eat the same food, and 
share the same traditions But tbe nomad 
Bedouins look down on the other classes 
and call them jellahtn (farmers) It is this 
•wandering tribe I tell about here 


Most vital in a desert country is the 
preservation of water sources Uells are 
prized possessions None but the owner 
tribe may draw water from them 
putes over the use of wells have led to many 
a tribal war 

WTien Abraham’s wells were seized by 
enemies, he had to protect himself with a 
covenant of possession ‘ And Abraham re 
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OJohoD Whiilog 

A CAMEL CHOSEN, BU\ER AND SELLER SIT DOWN TO DISCUSS THE PRICE 


In the market at Beer*heba, the broker (white turban) persuades bu>er (white kegi\eh) and 
seller (black headgear) to clasp hands The prospective purcha'=cr suggests a price, the seller sa^s 
uod forbid ’ Another offer and the reply is, ‘Your face is more generous ’ The broker 
a sum and the purchaser saj-s, ‘You have burned it” Reply by the broker “Trust Allah fh» 
«mel IS beautiful” The sender is emphaUc ‘Not on the We of Mohammed, to wh^ be all 


proved Abimelech because of a well of 
W’ater, which Abimelech ’s ser\ants had vio- 
lently taken away” (Genesis 21 25) 
Around the wells at watering times 
enacted which take one back 
thou^nds of years to the life of Bible days 
ouths and men lead up their herds of 
V ^o*^etimes hundreds of animals 
nat ha\e gone without water for days will 
ue waiting m Ime for a drink 


wun leauier buckets and long rones twn 
dmost naked men draw water, chamin" 

|rs?^r.rrdrk''“&££ 

Ajef weallhf g,rl? tmdThe“goS “ a'’’" 
herdesses often have a hard 

•■-flocks Camels are alwa^rs 


AN ARAB HURDLER HAS TO HOLD UP HIS “SKIRT” 

Hindered by the long kibr, the heavily snatbed athlete dears a height of “two feet and two bands” 
plenty to spare. All but the children wear the krffiyeh headdress bound with the goat's hair ogai Pf!r 
78). Five of the figures wear the bbck aba, while the others have nothing over the belted white kibr. a** 
stony, barren landscape is typical of Bedouin lands. 



OJohnD \\h ng 

THROUGH DESOLATE WADI EL ARABA INDS THE AUTHOR S CARAVAN 
The author s camel follows that of the leader of the cara\an She k Jadduh el Asam paramount 
ch ef of the Tayaha tnbc The Arab s flo \ing garments often as I and sheer as ch ffon protect 
h m from sun and blowing sand (page 77) 


And when the camel herders come m from 
their waterless five day grazing periods the 
g rls and their flocks get particularly in 

considerate treatment 
Moses befriended the daughters of 
Jethro when they were fight ng for a 
chance to water their flocks One of the 
girls was subsequently given him for a 
"ife (Exodus 2 IS 21) 

At Beersheba in my boyhood days there 
^ere several old wells m a vast plain They 
marked the gathering places of the clans 
Deep furrows m the hard limestone copings 
around the wells had been cut by si ding 
ropes that o\ er a period of many decades 
must ha\e draum millions of buckets of 
''ater 


These were not the same wells that 
Abraham dug but the life around them 
was probably much the same m his day 
Today Beersheba is a small toum The 
ancient wells have been modernized and 
their air of antiquity has vanished 

A CAMEL HELPS DIG A W'ELL 

Passmg through the desert not long ago 
I observed an unusual e\ent — the diggmg 
of a new well I greeted the patriarch who 
was supervising the work with Gowak 
(the Bedouin salutation befitting such an 
occasion) which means Strength may 
Allah gne thee 

Gweet was the prompt reply mean 
mg Strong ha\e I become 
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® Join D Wli t ng 

SAtIM DRINKS DOWNSTREAM FROM HIS CAMEL! 


The author had dismounted and his guide Salim Abu Muimir (Peace the Father of Nads) 
led the animal to isater Somehow the water makes the grade uphill from the camels mouth 
to Its stomach 


Two stout youths were digging m the 
well bottom, which was not yet very deep 
They kept filling a basket with the dirt 
they excavated A camel hitched to a 
rope and pulley and driven by a frail, over- 
grown boy, pulled the basket out of the 
wellhole Each time a load of dirt reached 
the top, the old man seized it, swung it 
to the surface, and dumped it, while the 
camel walked back for another haul 
Work ceased while we stopped to chat 
Bedouins ne\er hurry With pride the old 
man surveyed his three sons and the new 
wellhole They digged the well only that 
man and beast might drink ” 

By our standards, they were poor people 
Nightly their meal was little else than a 
cake of barley bread But the old man’s 
bearing and expression were those of a 
prince content with his lot 


I asked whether he would charge for the 
right of watering to repay him for his la 
bors His slight form unbent Lifting his 
bead, he pointed to his sons with a majestic 
sweep of his hand 

He said, ‘Allah has requited me merci 
fully In addition to these, I have other 
children and from His bounty we have 
yearly a sufficiency m our tents, besides 
flocks and camels Should I pile up gold 
like yonder hill? What would it satisfy’ 
Better we leave behind something whereby 
our fellows are benefited ” 

I hoped he would find abundant water 
Surely he deserved a reward for his gener 
osity 

XRE HAIR TENT AN ALL PURPOSE ABODE 

The black goat’s hair tent is the Bed 
oum’s home, but he never speaks of it as 





PutliftR heads tegelher in Arab lands does not iinpW gosMp but the ntual of correct salota 
tion Th s desert meeting occurred in an oa«is of the Sinai Peninsula south of the region described 
in the article 


a tent To him it is the bctt sha ar 
{house of hair) Most flexible of all 
abodes it keeps out sun sands and winter 
Winds During hot days the sides can be 
lifted or removed at will Then the tent 
IS little more than a sunshade In winter 
the coarse heavy fabric cuts off icy blasts 
\\ vth few exceptions the goats of these 
lands are black From their shearings the 
Bedouin makes his tents Thousands of 
years have brought little change in their 

construction 

SOLOMON SANG OF THE BEDOUINS 

Solomon the Poet King of Zion sang 
I am black but comely O ye daughters 
0* Jerusalem as the tents of Kedar as the 
curtains of Solomon (Song of Solomon 
I S) Kedar nas a Bible name for the 
fiedouins 


The house of hair is oblong and has a 
long pitched roof with drooping ends The 
smallest tents have nine poles altogether 
with a rou running lengthwise down the 
center and shorter lighter rows m front 
and back Guy ropes extend outward from 
both sides and from the center of each 
end 

Detachable goat s hair curtains form the 
sides and ends of the tent They are fas 
tened to the edge of the roof with wooden 
pins and fixed to the ground with pegs 
driven through rope loops (page 68) ° 

The tent is pitched with its back to pre- 
\aJina winds and siomis A curtain at 
the central pole usually diiides it into tlvo 
parts One end is called the mahram sec 
tion (belongins to the harem) Here lues 
the family and here are stored bedding, 
nigs copper cooking pots, and saddlery 
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ARAB “BLUE BLOODS MAKE UP THE DESERT PATROI 
,, This aru^cratic corps of Ihe Trans Jordan Arab Lepon is rtcruittd from the best Bedouin 
blood Col T E Lanrences devoted followers were largely men of this ela«s (page 69) Suner 
alious tassel bedecked camels are tjpes bred for endurance and «peed 


The other end, usually left more open, is 
called es shigg and is the guest section 
where male visitors are received (p 69) 
Saha IS the name of the dividing curtain 
(page 68) Elaborate geometric patterns 
of brown camel down and gray and black, 
goat’s hair are woven m the curtains on a 
background of white wool Women weave 
the sahas from memory or imagination, 
patterns are unknown 

GUEST IN A 10 SECTION TENT 

The average Bedouin tent is 8 or 10 
yards long and half as wide But there 
IS extreme variation in size Poor herds 
men’s tents are frequently much smaller, 
while those of sheiks and richer tribesmen 
may be as much as 100 or 120 feet long 
In more elaborate tents, additional tent 
poles suppwrt the center These tents are 
referred to by the number of central (or 
ivastt) poles A 4 , 6 , or lOwasit house 
of hair means the same to a Bedouin as 
a 4 , 6 , or 10 room house to us 


I have been a guest m a sheik’s tent 
that had nine wasits, or ten sections Three 
sections at one end were curtained off with 
sahas for three wives and their families 
The chief wife had a double section to 
herself But her apartment was also the 
storehouse for rugs, bedding, and food 
supplies for guests Half the tent formed 
the shigg, or guest section 
In the shade at the open end of the shigg 
were tethered the sheik’s graceful Arab 
mares 

Fourteen stout camels were required to 
move this home from place to place The 
lop alone being too heavy for a single 
camel, it was divided into two sections and 
provided with lacings to fasten the two 
pieces together The tent ropes, particu 
larly long and heavy, were borne by one 
camel, which carried nothing else Larger 
tents are often equipped with a few long 
iron pegs to hold the main guy ropes 
If a Bedouin keeps no goats he buj'S 
bis goals hair cloth But most families 
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The coffee ceremony cnli\cns a night \igil in an isobletl fort southeast of Petra Few ha\e 
' tod ihw 1 strict famous for lofla mountain walls of brill ant «3nd tone Long white sleexes 
show that the wearers scorn to labor with their hands (page S) 


can proMcle their oun goats hair and the 
women spin the yarn wea\e the cloth and 
sew the tent together Pitching and strik 
mg the tents are also women s work 

A HOUSE OF HAIR HAS iI\NY PATCHES 
The only time a new tent is made is when 
a youth leaves his parents home and sets 
up housekeeping by himself usually with a 
wife or two to do the work 

The accumulated goat clippings of a 
year or two are sufncient to make a new 
strip with which to repair an old tent 
^\omen np out the most worn section of 
the roof and replace it with the new cloth 
The old piece is kept m service as a replace 
ment for a riddled stringy side curtain 
Thus year after year new strips take 
the place of old top pieces The house of 
hair passes from father to son never com 
pletely new nor yet entirely old 

The sackcloth of the Bible is the same 
goat s hair material that goes into 
the Bedouin tents Describing darkness 


St John said The sun became black like 
sackcloth of hair (Revelation 6 12) 

In Bible days sackcloth was worn to 
show sorrow, repentance or humility 
Westerners think of the sackcloth as jute 
or hemp burlap sacking But our burlap 
15 silky compared to the prickly coarseness 
of goat s hair sackcloth 

On the slopes of 'Moab not far from 
Mount Pisgah where Moses was buried in 
an unknown grave lies the lonely tomb of 
a late medieval sheik His 8 foot ceno 
taph mortared together from small well 
dressed stones overlooks the Promised 
Land 

One day I paused to examine this un 
usual tomb It was evidently the grave 
of a very important man for the roaming 
Bedouin is rather casual about disposing 
of his dead Sides and ends of the tomb 
were covered with crude carvings of 
Bedouin coffeepots coffee trays tmy cups 
grinding mortars and roasting spoons 
WTuIe I was studying the 
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I’holniifgph by G. Efick Matson 

VISITORS OF A POWFRFUL SHEIK ASSEMBLE IN THE GUEST SECTION OF THEIR HOST’S TENT 
Only men arc rcccivirf in the shigg. Detachable curtains, forming sides and ends of the tents, arc removed on hot days for “air conditioning” (page 65). 
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PULVERIZING DESERT COFFEE SUGGESTS AN AMERICAN DRUGGIST MIXING 
A PRESCRIPTION 

The beans are crushed in a Hooden mortar nub a long wooden pestfe The tribesman pounds 
in rhythm ‘ to the accompaniment of a droll song — so many downward strokes and so many taps 
on the sides of the mortar ' (page 72) At his elbow stand brge coheepots 


a boy told me that the tomb was that of 
one of the “great sheiks of times long 
ago,” whose descendants still rule the sur- 
nromAng region f asilea’ wAy Ahr gnrve 
of so great a man should be besmeared with 
likenesses of kitchen implements 

CARVINGS PROVE GENEROSITY 
The boy showed a haughty disdain for 
my Ignorance ‘ These are not ‘tools of the 
kitchen,’ ” he said, “but emblems of gen 
erosity They mean that his coffeepot 
never stopped boiling, his dagger always 
dripped with the blood of fallings, his meat 
dish was nightly surrounded by guests” 
There are no inns or even ffaed abodes 
m these Bedouin deserts Yet htKpitaJjty 
toward the wayfarer is traditional It 
works two ways 

The wayfarer finds water, food, lodging, 
and protection The clans, in turn, are 
di\erted from the monotony of their eserv 
day lives ^ 


Recently I arrived at a camp of Trans 
Jordan Bedouins after a \ery hard days 
journey The sun had set and the western 
siy waif stknrreif witff pasAft' pimls anrf 
purples Welcome indeed was the sight of 
the Arabs’ black tents nestled together m 
a rocky hollow 

Youths rushed from here and there to 
meet us One seized my horse’s head, an 
other the stirrup to steady my saddle as 
I dismounted I asked to be conducted 
to the guest section of the sheik’s tent 
In a large camp, lesser chiefs sometimes 
contend with the sheik for the right of 
entertaining the guest In such a case it 
is a desert law that the guest’s choice of 
a host IS final 

DESERT WELCOME FOLLOWS A RITUAL 
As I approached the tent, the sheik 
came to meet me, bowing many times Part 
of the exchange of greetings is a very defi 
nite etiquette of posture and movement 
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A sunk POURS rOR a TIIIRSTV CIVNSMAN 


CoRee » smuIjoJ of Bedoum hosprtaliU ll iS boilfd pctleclij clear and its bitlernws 
often IS relieved with aromatic coriander seed It is redistilled until so strong that onI> a few 
drops are served at a time (page 7i) Crossed «houIder straps binding the chiefs kibr are more 
ornate than tho e of the tribesnian 


The sheik and I were old friends there 
fore, I was treated as a person of distinc 
tion 

Each time my host bovred he dropped 
Itis hand to the ground (an expression of 
humility and inferiority), then touched his 
heart (a manifestation of affection) and 
his head (indicating appreciation of my 
wisdom) As we met I clasped his right 
hand not shaking it as we do Maintain 
mg the grasp, we embraced by placing left 
hands on each other’s shoulders and draw 
mg together (page 65) 

The sheik placed his head over my 
shoulder, first on one side and then on the 
other While we pressed cheeks together, 
we moved our lips as if kissing the air 
' ery intimate friends actually kiss each 
other s cheeks 

Jacob, in fear and trembling when he 
met Esau, bowed himself to the ground 
seven times, until he came near to his 
brother And Esau ran to meet him 


and fell on his neck, and kissed him 
(Genesis 33 3 4) 

Had I been a stranger, my host would 
simply have walked out to meet me clasped 
my hand, and guided me to the guest sec 
tion 


CUSHIONS ARE SPREAD FOR THE GUEST 
As our horses were being led away and 
tethered before the guest tent, other youths 
within spread rugs on the ground Mat 
tresses were laid end to end on the rugs 
and covered with finer rugs Now three 
or four overlapping cushions for us to lean 
against were placed between the ends of 
the mattresses 

This ceremony of laying rugs and mat- 
tresses IS called spreading far the guests ” 
Because I uas an honored gnsst mv place 
was spread at the inner end of the shige 
against the saha curtain Too long roSs 
of lesser rugs ran out as arms of a U of 
which my mattress farmed the base When 
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THE WORLDS DEEPEST LA^D DEPRESSION SEPARATES 
PALESTINE FROM TRANS JORDAN 
From ao adnunistraUve s«at in Jerusalem bol> aty of three re 
ligions British offiaals »eeW accord between Arab and Jew both 
histone claimants while beyond the valley of the Jordan nomad 
Bedouin life continues virtually without change 'ince B bJe times The 
shaded area including the Sea of Galilee the Jordan River and the 
Dead Sea is a portion of the Great Rift \ alley The surface of the 
Dead Sea is 1^90 feet below sea level 

the tribesmen flocked in later to take part 
m the entertainment they sat down cross- 
legged in these inferior positions 

During the confusion that attended this 
spreading for the guests I met many of the 
tribesmen The proper Bedoum salutation 
follows a strict ritual of etiquette 

Salam alakum (Peace be on you) was 
the first greeting I received Aly reply 
was \\a alakum es salam (And on you 
peace) Jesus «aid to the Disciples Into 
whatsoever house >e enter first say Peace 


be to this house 

10 5) 

Likewise when I left 
the camp the follow mg 
mornin„ I was careful to 
say, Uilh your permis 
Sion and the sheik re 
plied Depart m peace 
My arrival in the guest 
tent was the signal for all 
the men in the camp to as 
semble I was hardly 
seated when a fire was 
started m a depression in 
the ground at the farther 
end of the tent 

Near the fire stood 
many large and small 
coffeepots of burnished 
brass and copper with 
long bill like spouts, all 
hand hammered from a 
single sheet of metal 
The number and size of 
a sheiks coffeepots mdi 
cate his prestige and often 
the eatent of his tents and 
tribes 

COFFEE MAKING NEVFR 
ENDS 

Among the Bedou ns 
making the coffee is not a 
cook s job in the kitchen 
It is a ceremony in itself 
Before our last greetings 
had been exchanged the 
roasting of the coffee 
beans had begun 

I watched the men heat 
the cold coffee while thev 
roasted a fresh lot of ber 
ries in a huge wrought 
iron spoon stirring them 
constantly with an iron rod (page 74) 

After the beans w ere roasteda deep brown 
the men poured them into a wooden mortar 
and pounded them to the finest powder with 
a long wooden peslJe They jxiunded the 
coffee in rhythm to the accompaniment of a 
droll song — so many downward strokes and 
«« many taps on the sides of the mortar 
(page 70} 

After It was pulverized the coffee was 
dumped into the biggest pot mixed with 
water and the remnants of the last brew 
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\\hen It had holed up in the big pof my 
host poured out the clear coffee into the 
1 ext pot It was boiled again allowed 
to settle and then drained into the third 
pot and so on down to the smallest 
It was flavored with cor ander seed md 
served to us m tiny cups of th ck porcela n 
without handles reall> like m mature 
bo^ls Th s ga/iua or bitter coffee is 
perfectly clear and \ery strong Only a 
lev drops were poured into our bowls 
The sheik (who always pours out the 
first cup for the pr ncipal guest) cl eked 
1 cup against the spoi t of the pot \\ ith 


his other hand drawn back he offered it 
to me pointing to his heart 

Far mto the exening the coffee was 
poured at intervals three rounds at a time 
The Arabs coffee is tery delicious and 
thirst quenching 

FACES ARE SUNBURNED BLACK 
The pure type of Eedoum ,s of medium 
to small stature with a lean body onl 
fa« larp eyes thin I ps sparse beard 
and aqu hue nose Generations of esposure 
to the fierce desert sun have Riven him a 
complevion like dark varnish Uwe knm,n 




BY THE NUMBER AND SIZE OF A SHEIK’S COFFEEPOTS HIS PRESTIGE IS KNOWN 


Bedouin utensils are hand hammered from a singk sheet of burnished brass or copper The 
Arab roasts coffee beans in a large iron spoon over a camel dung fire (page 72) Coffee is served 
unsweetened The lra> of sugar was for Amertcan guests 
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O Amencan Colon)’ Jerusalem 

THE NATtOVAL GEOGRAPHIC SOClET\’S MCE PRESIDENT IS HONORED D^ A 
BEDOUIN PRINCE 


OliNcr LaGorce {iherd from the left «ittinc) and Cel Gene Tunnev Hourtti fi-n* 
look ten across, contained the meat of 0\c sheep and quantibes of nee and gravj It 

S.=o™m‘'hS,'.?°.ta d°. 57“ «”'< 


Bedouins nho nere nimost black, though 
’‘ot a trace of Negro blood 
Uedoum ^>omen are plump and walk 
with an upright, queenly carnage Thev 
g O'' thin as they age I ha\e ne\er seen 
a Mrpulent old woman 
Tattooing is pre\ alent among both young 
men and girls Some girls seem to be 
earing lace stockings, so elaborate is Ihe 
ooing on their legs The most popular 
,r small dots on 

j .u ^he nose, the chm 

the cheeks They also prick designs 
ot lions, swords, and daggers on the arms 
^ J^ure for a sprained wrist or ankle, 
ows of dots are sometimes tattooed along 
the injured jomt 

To do fitting honor to a guest, Arab cus- 
tom demands that he be ser\ed freshly 
I ed meat The sheik greets his \isitor 
nd at once dispatches a ser\ant to the 
nocks to bring m a lamb or kid for the 
evening meal 

The chosen lamb is led past the shi^ so 


that the guest may see what an excellent 
fathng It is Then it is taken a'vay and 
killed in front of the tvomen’s quarters 
A chief who IS entertaining a famous 
guest may order his whole flock led past the 
shigg As the sheep trot by, the sheik 
runs out, draws his dagger, and slits the 
throats of as many as he can until the guest 
seemg the honor being bestowed on him’ 
stajs the host’s hand and begs that he 
‘sacrifice ’ no more 

Occasionally I hale arrived at a canin 

« hT r ™ « taJ 

When thB has happened, I have often rid 
den forth with the chief when he took a 
dMa (sacrificial animal) from the firs? 

BmU! LAWS STILL UPHllD 

nst'^X“ «'<■ 

arnnial must be replawT* 

the ewe heavv mlh ^ ^ 

v-J with soung the bell 



Lean tough t rcless the (a thful dromedary carrcs tents cook m: uicn.iU rot « rurta ns 
the osner himself or h s offspnne The )ouncster with a lat min hung at her forehcal looks 
out over the desert from the sway ng vantage of a capacious str ped saddlebag on a w ntcr march 
in kNadi el Araba 


sheep nor the lamb that is habitually kept 
m the camp as the children s pet may be 
taken 

These ancient tribal laws millenniums 
old were the source of the parable Nathan 
used m chiding David He sa d There 
were two men m one city the one rich and 
the other poor The poor man had 

nothing save one little ewe lamb wh ch 
grew up together with him and with 
h s ch Idren And there came a 

traveler unto the rich man and he spared 
to take of his own flock but took the 
poor man s lamb and dressed it (H Sam 
uel 12 1-4) 

Servants dress the meat and the women 
cook It Meanwhile the sheks wife her 
self or a maid servant bakes the loaves of 
thin bread on a concave disk of sheet iron 
heated by a f re of st cks thorn or brush 


When the meal is cooked the host him 
self oversees the serving 

The thin loaves of bread are shredded in 
large copper d shes Over this is piled nee 
soaked with butter and garnished with 
pieces of meat 

When there are many guests there are 
many such dishes Each huge d sh is car 
Tied m between two or more men The 
sheik leads the procession and directs the 
men as they set the dishes in a row down 
the center of the sh gg 

As the guests draw up to the banquet 
the most important are placed around the 
cho cest dish 

It IS amusing to watch the Bedouins 
gobble the r food They make great balls 
of the nee or bread soaked in gravy and 
pop them into their mouths one after the 
other As each man s satisfied he rises 



NOW i/s YOUR MOVE' "" ' ® J'**’" “ ng" 

culat7o^aTf«eThoU7'l/v".T^n^^^^^ much concentration cal 


mutters “Praise be to Allah,” and makes 
^ for another hungry Arab 

himself never eats during a 
stays on his feet throughout, 
rtoVf guest and then another to 

U ®3ten 

* , ^ ^‘■‘rge ladle, he keeps adding fresh 
upphes of the meat broth or melted but 
r\o matter hoi\ lowly a guest, he is 
ways served before a man of the clan 
,, ® tent feast reminds the visitor of 

^ ^^'tquet at which '\braham entertained 
e guests of Mamre (Genesis 18 1-8) 

CLIMXTE DICTATES COSTUAIE 

costumes of the purest blooded 
c oinns are rather somber blending with 
of «,.rr'i‘ Ercrj man 
shirt r ^ nears the tab, a white cotton 
stt.rt reaching to the ankles Oter this goes 


a white or striped silk or cotton hbr 
This IS a sort of tight-fitting gaberdine 
open down the front and bound snugly to 
the body by a leather belt, sometimes with 
crossed shoulder straps 
Jlost important garment is the sleeveless 
coat, or aba It ,s at once the Bedou.Js 
coat, otetcoat, raincoat, and blanket He 

It may be b"rown^oranoe''or°c^r^ 
colored Sometimes it is sn 
semitransparent, and m ^ ° 

loosely oter the shoulders ZZ" ,t 
be heavy enough to rec.cf »i,» ^ '"^y 

and rainy weather when ®oId 

tightlj around the bodv TtJ ^ "'Tapped 
"> 'etere w,„,er cold maf f™'"? 
coats maj near lambskm 
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Her ha r is bra ded and knotted on Ibe forehead 
«Ker ornaments and glass beads adonis her chest 
bracelets suggests a recent fad among American g rb 

A Bedouin s head is always covered with 
a kefiyeh a square cloth folded into a 
triangle and bound to the head with an oroI 
or double coil usually of goat s hair The 
cloth protects the tribesman s head from 
sun sand and cold 

\ simple sandal often of colored leather, 

IS the usual footwear Sheiks and horsemen 
wear a top boot of red Morocco leather 
with pointed upturned toe wrought iron 
heel and a long blue tassel hanging down 
in front Unfortunately these are fast dis 
appearing 

The Bedouins loose garments trailing 
the men like skirts may seem cumbersome 


lo US but to the 
tribesman they 
are the ideal of 
comfort and ele 
t.ance ^\hltc 
cotton reflects the 
he it of the sun 
Dark wool holds 
in the body 
warmth during 
the bitter winter 
nights The 
man’s apparel 
can be bound 
loosely lo permit 
maximum \enti 
lition or tightly 
to prevent it 
(opposite page) 

I n m I s t a k 
able IS the artis 
tic merit of the 
Arab costume 
From the emirs 
in their spotless 
white, striped 
Silks and fine 
camel s hair gar 
ments, to the 
bedraggled and 
disheveled clans 
men all have a 
proud bearing 
and a bold stride 
that bespeak the 
freedom of the 
limitless desert 

MANUAL LABOR 
IS TABU 

Innate in the 
Bedouin is the 
feeling that work 
with the hands is degrading From the 
highest to the lowest each class has its un 
written code of labors that are below their 
d gnity Those who do no manual labor 
show it by wearing a tob or shirt with a 
redan which has kimono shaped sleeves so 
wide that they drag on the ground (p 67) 
The woman s complete costume is even 
more somber than the man s but just as 
strikii^ and dignified The tob or dress 
is dyed the deepest indigo Its monotony 
may be rel eved by bands of lighter blue 
about the lower edge and the seams may 
be worked over in colored silks 

Differences m headgear distinguish the 
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married \%oman 
from the virgin 
The maiden ties 
up her head in a 
large square 
hatta of the 
cheapest cotton 
or of the finest 
hand uoven silk 
designed with sil 
\er threads 
Usually dark nia 
roon or black it 
resembles the 
men s keffiyeh 
The married 
woman simply 
folds the square 
cloth into a band 
and binds it 
around her head 
and forehead 
The young 
bride s heavy red 
silk fillet IS often 
worth the price 
of a camel 
Jezebel ‘ tired 
her head like 
this before look 
mg out of her 
tower window to 
see i! Jehu was 
coming (II Kings 
9 30) 

An ample sup 
pl> of silver 
bracelets finger 
rings neckbands 
and Jingling sil 
ver ornaments 
braided into the 
ends of the hair 
plaits completes 
the womans at home costume In cold 
or rainy weather or when traveling she 
throws an aba over her shoulders or drapes 
It from her head 

Each sex is particularly careful not to 
ape the other I recall searching for a 
Ilcdomn guide on the desolate eastern 
shores of the Dead Sea The bark of a 
dog 1«1 me into a marsh where T found 
a vouth hiding He was ashamed because 
he had donned a womans tob to do some 
tough work 

Rcliictantlv he conscnteil to accon\pan> 
ns \11 dij lojjjY paths 



O Ame can Co on> Jerusalem 
THE GREATEST FIGHTING MAN IN NORTH ARABIA 

Such was Lawrtoces characlMitalion of the late Sheik Auda Abu Tavi 
paramount chief of the eastern Huweilat tribe who brought more recruits and 
victories to the ^Klish leader than anv other i arrior pnnee His fine costume 
IS complete — tob kihr aba and agal (page 77) 

SO steep that I w'ls utterly exhausted And 
when we finally came vvithm sight of a 
Bedouin camp he walked on to his still 
distant tent rather than be seen fellow 
Bedouins m a woman s dress 
Since we met him he had not drunk a 
drop of water to slake his parched throat 
nor eaten a bile of bread 


FIAT SIIFFP SfAKE A MEAL 

Once r iraceM bejond Ihe Jordan and 
to ancient Petra n.th Col Gene Tunnej 
Dr La Gorce and their nncs We „cre 
fortunate enough to meet Sheik Majid 


® Jolin t) ^\h t iig 


A PATTED KID FOR SUPl CR — ^AND THE B0\ SMItFS 
And Abraham ran unto the herd and fetcht a calf tender and good and gave >t unto a joung 
man, and he basted to dress it (Genesis !8 7) 
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TWO DRESSES MAKE A BIO WASIII 

that “.I'!’' “o-ss '» » >»»”S 8«l "Me the elhep ^ 

- P«1W „p and doubled ppTdut^ro 


““t hospitable 
Cnlntn? Understanding that 

shpiW^ Tunney was a ‘great American 
^>s to a meal and some 
ertamment m his camp (pages 60 and 

coffee ceremony, the 
racing, the dancing, 
L , and the reed pipe music A 

iipsrei ^^‘^^"^Panied his recitations with 
nnoa * from his rababe, a primitive 

one stringed instrument 

ishpit ^ the banquet itself that aston 
fi!r The mam course consisted of 

e sheep served m ith quantities of rice and 
>n a single dish almost six feet in 
ameter it took ten men to carry in this 
P>6ce dc riststance! 

Our host stood throughout the whole 
meal, ser\mg all who partook As hon 
^\e received first attention 
quests, down the whole line 
torn A wandering 
aer\ish beggar was the last visitor fed 


Next followed the princes and men of 
the sheik s tribe, down to the Negro sla\ es 
and their children I counted 300 who ate 
from the giant dish \et when it was car- 
ried out it was still far from empty 
After the meal, more coffee was served 
Whde the guests remained, the sheik ate 
nothing Bedouin chiefs take pride in serv- 
ing well their guests and inferiors 

Hospitality among the poorer Bedouins 
IS just as genuine, if less lavish 

ON THE MOUNTAINS OF MOAB 

We once climbed the mountains of Moah 
tetneen sunrise and sunset, from 1 300 £ 

mu u ■ ^ ““ f“t Aote sea levri 

The heat nas terrible and the «av ^ 
mid goat paths Earh m the h ^ ^ 
drunk all our water and ^ 

and all done m Sn“ e 
small pattered Bedouin camp ^ “ 

atfom^'le^hStod/™"" "ife 
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O Ammeaa Coloor Jmaalea 

A VEORO BARD CHANTS ACE-OLD ^AS SONGS 


He accompanies hinE«If on a pnsuUse one-struetd &ddQe Tbe perforaer has onlv four full 
notes at disposal but he aay divide these into quarter tones Time and rhjtbn maVe up 
«omevrfakt fo the limited *ca]e and doleful trains Ne^o slaves are common in Bedouin lands 


11 . She saw that we were exhausted and 
muted us to reclme and re&t 

\Ae asked for water but ^be was wiser 
and filled a bowl with mOL that had been 
clabbered T1 ji> i> 3 somewhat acid drink 
and especially thirst-quenching for that 
reason Nothmg could have been more 
welcome 

TOLR HOST Is TOITR SEBIANT 

A\ e had been resting a short time when 
the husband arrw-ed After greeting ii:> 
he a-ked if we had been properly <<ned 
and if there wa» anithino else we wanted 
When we insisted that we had to pieiss on 
he directed us to the tent of the chief 
near by 

The chief also spread mgs and beds (or 
tis It was spnngtime the Docks were gii 
ing aburdanl mlk and the women were 
'•ery busv with butter making Aet we 
were served with coffee and clabbered mnt 
in the prescribed Bedouin manner 

Knowing that we needed rest more than 


food our host ordered a light repast He 
called to hia women to bake fresh bread 
This he serted with a round pile of fresh 
butter m an engraied copper dish After 
we had dipped our bread and eaten it we 
were ready for sleep 

An aba was laid over each of us for a 
coverlet and our host bade us have perfect 
peace unlQ morning Next day we ran out 
in lime to see a brffliant desert sunrise 

How similar was our expenence to that 
of Siacra the Canaanile captain* Fleeing 
in rout he sought hospitality m the lent 
of Heber the Kenite who was a Bedouin 
(Judges 4) He asked water and she gave 
him mflk she brought forth butter in a 
lordly dish (Judges o 2o) And when 
he had turned in unto her into the lent 
she covered him with a mantle (Judges 
4 IS) 

Certainly I know of no Bedoum custom 
that would have justified Jael in driving 
a tent peg through tbe temples of her sleep- 
ing guest 
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O Amef can Colony Jerusalem 

HERE COMES THE BRIDE, A BEDOUIN, AND HER ATTENDANTS 


Second from the left the bride is easily distinguished by ber silk, and sih'er headband north 
the price of a camel 0%et her voluminous dress she neats a jacket and a Meeveless coat The 
attendant maidens wear large square headcloths of cotton or silk (page 79) 


There was a vow of peace between them 
which should have been complete protec 
tion (Judges 4 17) Among the desert 
peoples verbal oaths are as binding and id 
Violate as written pledges 
The simplicity of the Bedouin’s life re 
fleets the silent dignity of his deserts Fru 
gality of resources in the deserts and oases 
finds a counterpart m his way of living 
It IS a constant struggle to provide essen 
tills like food, water, and protection from 
\Mnds and sun 

M>riads of glittering wild flowers bloom 
ing in the spring, autumn sandstorms, and 


w-inter snows enliven the monotony of the 
barren background The Bedouin, learn 
ing from Nature, brightens his life with 
the ceremonious entertainment of guests, 
colorful tto\en curtains, garments, and 
rugs, with camel racing, dog coursing, and 
an occasional war 

If the Bedouin sur\ives the pressure of 
modem cmbzation, he ma> still return to 
pitch his tents among the ruins of our cities 
He has weathered many previous threats 
to his culture 

Who knoos but that his may still be 
the race immortal? 


INDEX FOR JULt DECEMBER 1936 \ GLUME READt 
Index for \ olume LXX (Ju!> December, 1936) of the National GeoauPiiir 
mfttled u;\on request to members who bind their conie« >« / , 


members who bind their copies as works of reference 
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‘ FETCH I’ 


At the word of commarid the retrie\er is off with a leap from bank to water This is 
ChesacToft Peter owned by Anthony A Bliss in action in the annual trials of the American 
Chesapeake Club on Long Island A real sea dog the Chesapeake is a descendant of a pair of 
canine sailors shipwrecked oS Maryland in 1807 (Plate IV and pages 91 and 102) 



A CJirSAPKAKE HAY HmtTFVER DFLIVFRS TttP GOODS 
Throuth the icy water comes C Artbar Smiths Flood Tide Pete carrying a duck brought 
down in the I-ong IiUn! water iriaU Ties* hardy dogs are well armored icain«t the roll ant 
oiten Come out festooned with idete* (page 90) Those strangely Ume “ducks" in the background 
are wooden decoys. ^ ^ 



FIELD DOGS IN ACTION 

B\ TRCrMAN Lio\d 


H ow helpless ihe hurmn hunlcr 
would he w ilhout the nid of his doRl 
True, nnn cm learn the habils of 
game, but cm he catch the faint «icent borne 
through the air from the bodies of birds 
20 \ards a\\a>, and know that a ca\e> of 
quail lies hidden in a corner of the old rail 
fenced For that kind of magic he must 
depend upon his four footed hunting com 
panion 

Certain breeds, including the setters and 
pointers, the spaniels and the retrieaers, 
have been hunting allies of men through 
the centuries * 

Early forbears of modern bird dogs 
spread to England and other countries from 
Spam and the word "spaniel is derived 
from this ancestry Old English prints of 
two and more centuries ago picture hunt 
mg dogs almost identical with our modern 
setters, pointers, and spaniels 
Pointers and setters were used to * point 
the presence of quail and partridges so that 
nets might be dropped over the birds 
Springer spaniels were trained to flush or 
spring’ game birds for the hawks in the 
royal sport of falconry t 

EACH DOG TYPE A SPECIALIST 
Each type of dog has its own particular 
method of working its specialty carefully 
developed through generations of dogs by 
generations of trainers and breeders 

Pointers and setters often known as 
bird dogs work mostly with the nose in 
the air They rely on the body scent that 
drifts to them on the vagrant breeze from 
a game bird 20 or more yards away 

Watch a fine pointer or setter jn action 
and you will gee animal intelligence and 
training at their acme Yonder he conies 
across that weedy pasture a big handsome 
fellow intent on the bvisiness m haiwl 
Systematically he quarters the ground 
ranging back and forth but bearing stead 


ily upwind With delicate nostrils he sifts 
the tclltnlc air 

Suddenly he snaps into a perfect point 
with his nose pointing true, tail rigid, one 
fore paw upraised in mid step (Plates I 
and II) 

But he does not hold the point It is 
only a meadowlark — not fair game He 
walks ahead the lark flies out, and the 
search continues 

\long the far side of the field he goes — 
busy, Tctive, eager, questing Then tH of 
a sudden he becomes a statue a dog of 
stone Hot and strong from the weeds 
along the fence has been wafted the scent 
of quad (pages 87 and 94) 

Steadily he holds his point while his 
master hurries up The fast going dog has 
outdistanced him The man steps ahead 
flushes the covey and fires The dog re 
laxes, but docs not flinch or run forward 
He IS steady to wing and shot 

TEAMWORK IN PAIRS 

Instead of a single dog sportsmen often 
use a brace of setters or pointers Then 
if one dog locates a covey the second dog 
must immediately back the point by 
coming to a stop and looking or pointing in 
the same direction To rush in and usurp 
his rivml s game would be a cardinal sm in 
bxtd do?,dom Instead he shows a whole- 
some respect for the accomplishment of the 
other fellow Good manners and fair play 
are unforgettable parts of his training and 
heritage 

It always ceems rather remarkable to 
me how quickly a good field dog learns 
which creatures are fair game and which 
ones are protected by the laws and customs 
of man To find a seasoned setter point 
ing a songbird would be unthinkable Out 
of all the scents that assail his nostnh 
he singles those of the game his master 
seeks 


Th s IS the second m a senes of articles on the 
dogs of the world with illustrations from paint 
mgs by Ed vard Herbert M ner The first in The 
Natjoval Geograpuic Macazive for February 
1916 depeted the terriers Tie th rd to appear 
m an early number will deal \ith the hounds 
t See Falconry the Sport of Kings by Louis 
Agassz Fuertes National Geockapiiic Magazine 
December 1920 and Eagles Harks and\ul 
with 48 portraits In color from p ainting s 
by Maj Allan Brooks July 1933 


Unce in Africa I found a dog of mine 
pointing strange game A fast little female 
setter she had galloped far ahead and had 
not come hack to I had set cm m search 
of her At last I found her frozen in a 
poml at a rmghals a deadly spitting cobra 
coded for action in the grass a f™ fl . 
a»ay The dog was apparLu; hyp™„S‘ 
I firtrf and the shot kdhng ihe sS 
broke the sped 1 ahaU never® 
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the dog danced around me and barked, full 
of gratitude for her release 
The qu^tion of how long a dog will hold 
a point IS one which cannot be ansnered 
categorically It depends on the dog I 
myself have seen a setter hold its motion- 
less pose for 15 minutes or more One ac 
count tells of a pair of English Pointers 
which held a point for an hour and a 
quarter Sometimes at field trials compet- 
ing dogs are lost and are found afterward a 
long distance away, pointing game 

The bird, loo, often remains still, relying 
upon Its protective coloration A classic 
story m this connection is the yarn of the 
man who missed his pointer and found it 
on the moors months later, a skeleton dog 
pomting a skeleton bird I 

FIELD TRIALS HAVE WTDE APPEAL 

The field trials for pointers and setters — 
supreme tests of bird dog ability — appeal 
not only to the hunter and sportsman but 
to the lover of animals and student of 
Nature Not a bird is shot The only 
shooting IS done with a pistol loaded with 
blank cartridges This is fired after a bird 
has been flushed, to demonstrate that tbe 
dog IS not gun shy 

Evcitement and tension run high as these 
splendid animals compete against a back 
ground of brilliant autumn foliage Any 
one of a dozen mistakes may disqualify a 
contestant, including the premature flush 
ing of the quarry by a highly strung dog, a 
sudden dash forward after the bird rather 
than a steady point 

n\e excitement communicates itiviV nr 
the dogs and sometimes they break under 
the strain I remember one such episode 
durmg field trials at the Duke of Portland’s 
estate m England 

A fine Pointer, Champion Saddleback (*« 
calleil because of the saddle-shaped, Ii\er- 
colored marking on his back) had been 
kept in an old fashioned hansom cab all 
da> awaiting his turn For hours he had 
heard the men and the guns, and the air 
must haw been full of scent 

^^*hcn at last Saddleback w as ‘ put down, ’ 
a hare got up m front of him Now in 
no case maj a Pointer chase a hare, 
and the sight of one so far forgetting him 
^If Is enough to raise e\er} eyebrow in the 
county Hut as soon as Saddleback saw 
that hare, off he went as hard as he could 

ran disturbing game all o\Tr the place and 
finishing the trials for thai day. The as- 


sembled sportsmen commiserated the owner 
as solemnly as if he had just had a death 
m the family 

From September 19 to December 14^ 
1936 — roughly three months — 129 field’ 
trial meetings for pointers and setters along 
were held in the United States and Canada, 
most of them m this country 

Usually, at the big trials in the easterii 
United States, the quarry is quail, but 
there are other events at which the dogs 
are run on pheasants and ruffed grouse In 
the West the game may include prain^ 
chickens and tbe European, or Hungarian, 
partridge • 

The gallery at a field trial is a gathering 
of sportsmen who delight in the fresh, crisp 
air of autumn, with its glories of crimson, 
russet, and gold against the dark green 
of the conifers All or nearly all are not 
only dog lovers but dog owners Now^ 
adays the assembled company usually in 
eludes a number of women and girls 
In the woods and fields the young game 
birds have attained their full plumage 
Throughout the summer they have feasted 
well, grown strong m body and power of 
wing They are huntable game, wary, cun 
ning, able to look after themselves 
With some formality the name of tbe 
stake IS stated and the names of the dogs 
entered are drawn from a hat or box Sup* 
pose the first ticket reads “Mr Jones’s 
Ponto” and the second reads “Air Brown’s 
Peter ” Then they will be the first competi 
tors “pul down” for that stake If, on the 
other hand, the tnxi dogs drawn are oimed 
iVy- i*iV same- pm-suiT, innr cf ' amf 

another dog of different ownership is sub 
stituted 

In Europe the judges and handlers walk 
after the dogs, in the United States, where 
the areas to be co\ered are comparatively 
lai^e and game is often scarce, they are 
mounted 

OFF LIKE A FLASHI 

AATien all is ready, the judges give the 
order for the first brace of dogs to be cast 
off, and each handler releases his charge 
Off they go like a flash, the first ranging the 
field ahead on the left, the other on the 
right Each dog keeps to his territory 
Lvcniuallj, if game be there, it is found 
anil pointed If the birds are not "wild,’ 
•See "Cime «ird$ of Prune Forest »nl 
Tundra *• bj AlnaeuJer VVetmore N«io’«*L Cto- 
c*Annc ifAGAivtc, October, 




''^U^OA,CiRtIF «HOA'» V Iav 

'*''® SetUr has snapped mto a 

A..™;c„„M.,ssrA:r,pi;s"r 

Rroiind The'^tlTer'do^ Zhrn'h^ 'll" Beginning as a puppy in 1892, Tap ran 
rival on point is evnoi-rpH sees his with notable success e\ery year until ?896 

Sg'an'S- ^ ^ra,rs.eU"": -iJS^h "STrd - 

--„"h2t%“^e^„“rhe“n\V■■■•^ cS?3"? - 

Thebeautyofadtist,*'‘”P™*'P 
field trials Performance is all Iha','*""' “ 
Sometimes the midget the sm n“' 

•he^petil„m,wi„f,'hes,ake 1“' “i 

ample was the female Irish 
°i™d, bred and owned S ,'h 
Robert O’Callaghan “son of i "*" 

genUeman who fought a duel 


A COSTL\ CANINE MISTAKE 
H.te^ mistake at the last minute may 

that had seemed a certain 
KlnM^n mstance the celebrated 

him A ■“‘"'"i ^“P ‘■"T 'nri "'ll 

England, author of that 
mammoth work, -The Pointer ” 
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The little red creature was not only faster 
but steadier in her points than the other 
•setters of \arious breeds I saw her run at 
the English Kennel Club field trials m the 
early nineties of the last century A month 
aftensard the gallant little ladj was on the 
sea and bound for the bnited States, a 
country alwa>s on the loohout for the best 
of the sporting-dog breeds 

For quad ruff^ grouse, and the Euro- 
pean partridge, nothing can beat a good 
setter or pointer They can gallop faster 
and co\er more ground than any other gun 
dog 

For pheasants a comparative newcomer 
to the United States has sprung into wide 
use This is the English Springer Spaniel, 
an old breed long known in Europe as a 
pheasant hunter, but not introduced to this 
country in numbers until about a dozen 
>ears ago (Plate VI and page 103) 

A smaller dog than the setter, to which it 
IS related, the spaniel can easily penetrate 
the dense thickets and patches of brambles 
where pheasants or rabbits find refuge 

now A SPAMEL WORKS 
The spaniel s job is entirely different from 
that of the pointer and setter He is not 
supposed to point, but to spring, or flush, 
the game He works with ht» nose to the 
ground, hunting for foot «cent Into every 
clump of bushes, every brier patch, he 
pokes his inquiring nose He squeezes 
through tangled undergrowth He keeps 
etemallj busj , until at last, with a dash, he 
flushes a pheasant and the startled bird 
flies out with a whir of wings 

Without warning the hunter must raise 
his gun and fire in shooting over spaniek 
the tension never relaxes 

As these dogs work onij about 20 to 40 
j^ards ahead (he> are alwa>5 m sight The 
owner can see everjlhing that is going on 
the small birds that fl> out of the under 
gTfiwth an«l perch overhead the blacksnake 
that slithers awa> through the grass 

Nature loNers mcidentallj, will find an 
intelbjent bird dog or spaniel a valuable 
all> \ painting ol John James Audubon 
'hows the note*! American naturalist artist 
With his doc a setter with a somewhat 
'Jianiel like hea/1 

At 'panel field trials— unlike lho««^ for 
pointers awl tetter^— the game is shot and 
retri^rtl Av a doe flushes a pheojant and 
the loot ri~e' out he U 5uj>po'e»i to drop ** 
Of si* on h« haunches, awaiting orders If 


the bird falls he may be ordered to retrieve 
It to his handler, the faster and more 
gentl> mouthed the better 
The annual trials held on Fishers Island, 
in Long Island Sound, are the best known 
in America for this type of dog There 
usually IS an abundance of pheasants and 
rabbits and the cover is ideal for the work 
of spaniels Everybody walks at spaniel 
trials and even the gallery is close enough 
to «ee the dogs in action 

“tuf injustice Of it all” 
Sometimes the judges prescribe a stem 
lest The dog on the left has just flushed 
a pheasant and the gun has brought it down 
in a patch of bushes a short distance away 
Now he sits on his haunches, awaiting the 
word to go out and bring in the fruits of 
his labor But the judge ignores him 
Instead he turns to the rival dog and gives 
him the coveted assignment 

■A ou can imagine what is running through 
that first dogs head He is strongl) 
tempted to throw his training to the winds 
and rush off to get the bird After all, it 
belongs to him, doesn t it’ Didn’t he sniff 
It out and flush that bird’ \A hat right has 
that other fellow to touch his pheasant’ 

But the true champion will resist that 
powerful temptation, holding his ground 
and swallowing his hurt pride with a self* 
discipline and a strength of character that 
few men could muster 
Although wild game generally is becom 
ing scarcer in this country, pheasants are 
growing more and more plentiful because 
of the lens of thousands of them hatched 
every jear under domestic hens and sub 
sequeniJj liberated As they increase, I 
lielieve that more and more Springer Span 
lels will come into use throughout the 
linited Stales 

COCKF* SFAMEL LEADS KFCfSTRATIONS 
As this 13 written, the most popular of all 
breeds of dogs — as determiner! bj the num 
ber of registrations received at the Amcr 
lean Kennel Club — is the Cocker Spaniel 
(Plate III and pa^e 99) 

Though many are kept simplj as pets, 
the 0>cler lv akvo trainerl to hunt and take 
part Jij field trials It is best arlapterl hr 
hunting woodcock, from which it lakes 
Its name 

In this countrj the pointer and *ettfr 
like the spaniel arc often taught to retnevT 
but m field trials il Is not expected of them 





C fila 


1 bo onaph ( om ibe Kaxm 

MVE LITTLE IRISHMEN BUT ONL\ EIGHT \RE IS SIGHT 
Tatsys \al«nt>n« tbM« puppies were dubbed as (hey nere born on St ^alentlnes Day 
1936 to Patsy an Iruh Setter onned by a Kansas City res dent This breed is so eserlast nsly 
active that the photographer though he tried for hour« was never able to get the whole Liter in 
V ew at the same t me above the top of their packing box bed 


and >3 supposetl to make them less steady 
on the point 

Specialists m this work of delivering the 
goods on both land and water are the re 
irievers (Plates IV V, \TI) Their place is 
not ahead but at the heel of their master 

\n have large ^nsible and sagacious 
"heads and possess what might be called a 
kindlj expression The brain box and the 
Njat of the powers of «cent arc well dirvel 
opetl They have wonderful no«es A 
Labndor Retriever for instance will run 
on the 1 ne of a winged pheasant over 
'll! kinds of land even over rocks or pave 
ment 

The marking faculty also is highly 
developed This is the ability to note the 
exict «pot where a bird has fiUen \ goo<I 
rctriev er may be kept dow n for *omc time 
afler a bird has I ecn «hot but he will carry 
that location in h s doggy brain and go there 
writhoul hesitation when the command 
f !■' given If two birds have 

fallen he will rememlier both getting first 
one then the other 

hor duck sh w tin^ a retriever or a water 


spaniel is almost indispensable It is won 
derful the amount of cold they can stand 
I have seen retrievers coming out of the 
water in near zero weather, their coats fes 
tooned with icicles 

Aly companions and I were all muffled 
up with fur caps on our heads flaps over 
our ears and our hands in thick, iur gloves 
\et those dogs would go in again and again 
breaking the thm ice along the edge and 
swimming out through the black icy water 
\fler bringing in a bird they would shake 
themselves and be ready for another ad 
venture 

A heavy supply of oil in the skin protects 
these doj.s from the cold A ou can readily 
smell it when your retriever is drying before 
the fire 

SETRirVTRS llAVr WFBBED FFTT 

Strangely enough <ome of the'C re 
trievers — water dogs for untol 1 generations 
— have devclopeij a «uggcstion of weblctf 
feet Between the toes is a b t of mem 
brane a partial welbn., which undoubt 
edly helps them m their life work 


FIELD DOGS I\ \CTION 
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The sight of t good retric\cr m iction 
IS a 'iplendid c’caniple of teamwork between 
nnn and animal \ charge of shot has 
dropped a big drake out of a leaden sky 
and it floats on the dark water, almost out 
of sight 

fetch sa\s the duck shooter to the 
dull colored dog \sh\ch has been lying (or 
hours beside the blind and the retrieacr 
leaps to obej (page 84) 

Since his head is almost Ie\el with the 
water he cannot see the distant duck so 
he takes directions from his master on the 
bank who signals with wa\es of his hand — 
left right ahead back Thej Ihoronghlj 
understand one another Sometimes to 
guide the dog the man throws a stone as 
near as possible to the fallen bird 

he nears the spot the retne\ers e>es 
and nose are busy and in the dark he picks 
up the scent which actually floats on the 
water If the duck has been wounded and 
IS swimming away, off he goes on that 
watery trail until at last he o\ertakes it 
among the reeds But the capture is not a 
scene of tragedy Almost as genU> as a 
mother carries her babe he bears the bird 
back to his waiting master A hard 
mouth IS one of the deadly sms 

English Setter 

The English Setter is looked upon as one 
of the world s most beautiful purebred 
dogs but Its beauty is much more than 
skin deep From the finely chiseled head 
to the lip ol the feathered tad e\ery 
line reflects grace and intelligence Its 
gentle dignity bears witness to a lovable 
disposition and aristocratic lineage (Plate 
1 and pages 87 and 107) 

For hundreds of years such dogs have 
been valuable hunting companions of men 
Long before the time of the shotgun the 
ancestors of our modem English Setters 
were locating game birds for hunters 
equipped with nets The dogs were taught 
to approach qu etiy and then to set — sit 
or crouch — while the net was dropped over 
the birds Later they were trained to 

po nt m an upright pose as they do toda> 

A born hunter the English Setter is us^ 
by sportsmen all over the world as a de 
pendable shooting dog under all conditions 
of terrain and climate though in very hot 
cl mes a shorter coated dog m ght be pre 
^erred In bird dog field trials the English 
Setters are always among the most numer 
ous and popular of entrants 


Two men were cbiellj instrumental m 
bringing the I-nglish Setter to the height 
of its beiut> and shooting dog worth One 
was Edward Laterack an Englishman who 
diet! m 1877 The other was his friend, 
R L Purcell Llewellin ofTregwynt Pem 
brokcshirc southwestern ales who made 
outcros«cs of other Pnglish Setter strains 
With those of Laverack 

Broadl> speaking the pure Laverack 
tj'pe is preferred for the exhibition judg 
mg ring while the lighter built and racier 
Llewellin is looked upon as having more 
speed in the field where fast goers are 
favored 

For xhow purposes the male English 
Setter should be about 23 to 2a inches in 
height at the shoulder and weigh from 5a 
to 70 pounds females less 
The body ground color is white with 
markings of black lemon liver or tricolor 
(black white and tan) distributed in 
flecks For show purposes heavy markings 
are not considered desirable 


Irish Red Setter 

This handsome dashing Irishman is 
wholly red a rich shade that ma} be likened 
to that of the ripe chestnut fresh from, the 
bur (Plate I and opposite page) 

At shows m the United States and the 
British Isles many of the leading Irish 
Setters are exhibited by women who ap 
parently are attracted b> the richness and 
the shining glory of this dogs coat 

The Irish Setter is usually a higher dog 
at the shoulder than the English Setter or 
its Scottish relative the Gordon Setter 
(Plates I and II) SI m and fast the Irish 
IS longer m leg and has the slop ng shoul 
ders of the thoroughbred race horse 
As Irish Setters are high strung and 
often temperamental they develop more 
slowly and require more patient training 
than do some of the other breeds Is ever'' 
theless they are natural bom field dogs 
and are found wherever the shotgun is 
carred Of old they were known as 

red s^niels or in Gaelic as tnadradi, 
ruadh (red dog) 

One o[ the leading dogs of the present 
day IS an Irish Setter Time and again he 
has non m the best in shoo diiision at the 
foremost eients n taerica tthen of 
W Square Garden New 

\oA no dog IS teceised with more acclaim 
S. O bT Champton m 
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his job often de 
mands tough 
ness, durability, 
and courage, 
he IS not found 
wanting yet he 
makes the most 
gentle and affec 
tionale of com 
panions He 
Ii% es to a ripe old 


llifnwrjphbrll A m«tron*RoUrtj 
* ON POINT AT THE St-DDEN SCENT OF QUAIL 


Setters of olden 
times i\ere not 
red, but «hite 
with red mark 
mgs Prizes still 
are offered in Ire 
land for white 
i and red marked 
Irish Setters but 
such dogs are 
few On the 
other hand, the 
all red setters are 
^ among the most 
popular dogs of 
the daj 

The male Irish 
Setter should 
^5^ stand about 24 
to 26 inches at 
,^5 the shoulder and 
weigh from jO to 
65 pounds The 
color should be a 
rtj rich golden chest 
nut with no 
luck trace whales cr of 
black White on 


Ranjns the rou^h coscr near Mount llolh Nc» Jer^ tbc Pointer Buck trace whatesf 
pels word throu-h his pnsale wireless s'Mem that bird, be h dden a few feet black White 

*wa> anl imtantl> he frceies in a point (Plate II and pa*^ 8> and Tim throat 

1 one of ihe bo«t known do~s m Amenea his p ctore* ha\e been wi icl> used _ 

in national adserti nz ® 


national ads erti nr tO« or a Small 

star on the fore 

Thus enthusiasm prolnbI> us not aroused head or a narrow streak or blaze on the 


b> his near perfection in «how points so nose or face should not dusrjuah/j 
much as bj the wij the red-coat strides 
arouml the great arena Ilo> steps out Cordon Setter 

1 ke 1 major carries his head high and The Gordon ^ttcr a mine Scot is an 


actinllj pulls his handler al ing The pub- uncommonly hand'ome d )„ as useful as he 
lie I kfs 1 1 1 H U upr n action anil msariably is goo«! I x kini. (1 late II) 

<1 «\cs it when an Iri‘h Setter is on Ihe fradilion says that more than a Centura 


Hir j g >-Iuck> loyal and likable the 


i~o one of the Dukes of (k n! n heard of 
t neighlioring Highlan ! shepherds d »g 


rM In )mn is llesM^I with a winning which was rrmarkally succes ful in local 
r^Ts/nalts as well as goo«l Jots anl ing game He crmsfii ihi-i bluck an 1 tan 
a» n 1 eg \ntal t\ In the fell wtere coll e with the setters at (» rd m Castle 
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thus establishing the foundation of the 
breed, if this story is to be credited 
Certain it is that Rake and Rachel, 
Gordon Setters bred by the Duke of Gor 
don m or about the year 1842 and brought 
to America by George W Blunt, nere 
nhite nith black-and tan markings, m 
contrast to those of the present day, which 
are coal black marked with tan 

Mr Blunt gave Rachel to his friend 
Daniel Webster and presented one of the 
puppies bred from the pair to Henry Clay 
The acceptance of the latter offer was 
written from Washington, D C , April 30, 
1844 Clay rvrote in part 
‘ I have no great attachment for dogs, 
because they kill sheep, but some of niy 
family like them better, and I sometimes 
overcome my repugnance to them, and get 
attracted by their fidelity If it should be 
convenient to send the one you offer me to 
William A Bradley, Esq , of this city, I 
will carry her with pleasure to Ashland and 
thank you for her If conrenient she ought 
to be here by this day week I am truly 
and faithfully yours, H Clay ” 

This white, black and tan marked Gor* 
don Setter CMdently became a la^o^lle 
She or a setter \ery much like her appears 
in a portrait of Mr Clay 
In the middle eighties a lighter, more 
finely built type of Gordon Setter armed 
m the United States These dogs, prin 
cipally from Scotland were owmed and 
kenneled m the Kentucky Blue Grass coun- 
try Much more active than the older and 
heavier style of Gordon they p^o^ed e\ 
cellent shooting as well as show dogs 
Hunting slowlj but very surely, the Gor- 
don IS especnll) liked as a ruffed grouse 
dog and is also good on woodcock He has 
nose, brains and a suitable temperament 
for training and is easilj broken to re 
trie\e 

A full grown dog should stand about 22 
to 25 inches and weigh up to 65 pounds 
The Ivn markings should be o\ er the eyes, 
on the sides of the muzzle on the throat and 
chest, on the inner side of the hind legs 
and thighs showing down the front of the 
stifle and broadening out to the outer side 
of the hind legs from the hock to the Iocs 
on the forelegs from the knees or a little 
above downward to the toes and around 
the sent 

\ smnU white spot on the (^est is 
allowcil The tin is a nnhogvn} red, the 
mam color a shining black 


Pointer 

A first-rate bird dog, the Pointer is built 
on lines that suggest its speed and staying 
powers (Plate II and page 94) 

Among the ancestors of this breed was 
the old Spanish Pointer, introduced into 
England early m the 18th century v^hen the 
new practice of “shooting flying’’ with small 
leaden pellets was coming into vogue 
Old paintings indicate that the Spanish 
Pointer was a noble, sturdy, steady dog, but 
It did not prove fast enough for the game 
shooters of England They wanted a gun 
dog not so much given to “pottering,” or 
delay on the ground where game had been 
So why not use the blood of a faster dog — 
aye, even the greyhound > Sure enough, 
with crosses of English Foxhound and grey- 
hound blood there was brought forth a 
pointing dog that earned his head higher, 
he sought game scent from the atmosphere 
as well as from the soil 
The English Pointer was the result, and 
world wide is his fame We find him in all 
countries, hot, cold, and temperate So 
widely distributed is the breed that the 
“English has been dropped and the dogs 
are knowm simplj as “Pointers ” In the 
America of our own day, in competition at 
field trials the Pointer has made an excel- 
lent record 

The Westminster Kennel Club, which 
sponsors the annual dog show at Madison 
Square Garden m New \ork, accomplished 
much for the benefit of breeders and users 
of Pointers m America, and a portrait of 
the Pointer, Sensation, remains the emblem 
of the club 

The best colors of Pointers are white 
and liver, white and lemon, and white 
and black, the white being the mam or 
body color The white not onlv gives a 
gaj and aristocratic appearance, but is use- 
ful in the field, as it enables a hunter to see 
his dog some distance away 

Pointers varj m heights and weights 
but the standard for a male is 50 to 55 
pounds and 24J4 to 25 inches, shoulder 


The German Short haired Pointer of the 
present da> in America is a particuhrlv ai. 
trictive common ^ense tvne nf 
which ptomBes to become more and"ml°“ 
popular (Plate II) 

Ettremelj uselul and rerratile Ihui breed 
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® Sunlrr M Ballancc 


PRIDE OP THE KING S KENNELS AT SANDRINGHAlf 
A splendid speamen of the Labrador Retnevw was the late King George \ s 
prize mnmng S3Ddrui<'faain Snovt here displa>rd bv the monarchs head Lecnel 
man The io}al dogs «htning black coat proclaims his excellent health and 
condition On occasion it ser\es as a natoral raincoat allowing drops to run oS 
without wetting the «kin (Plate I\ and pa"c 10’) 


which would not 
only point gime 
birds m the da> 
time, but run on 
the scent of in 
inimal at night 
They sought 
keen scenting 
powers rather 
than speed 
About SO j ears 
ago, when field 
trials became 
popular in \mer 
ica, Germans and 
other Contmen 
tal European 
sportsmen resid 
ing in this coun 
try soon became 
interested in the 
greater speed of 
the American 
bred Pointer 
mostI> of English 
origin which was 
able to run rings 
around the 
heavier, pure 
bred German 
Pointer 

U hy not cross 
the German 
Pomter with the 
English Pomter 
they mused and 
in that way bring 
about theproduc 
tion of a faster 
dog for game bird 
shooting pur 
poses and one 
whose sensitive 
ness of nose 
would not be sen 


not only is highly proficient at locating and ouslv harmed^ The new \ anety would still 


pointing game birds but can trail animab 
at night like a hound and retrie\e Iron 
land or water It has been developed u 
relatw ely recent times from the old or home 
bred German Pointer and the faster typ< 
owned m the United States 

German Pointer came from th« 
Spanish Pointers imported into German) 
and cro^ with home-bred bloodhounds 
Ihe English had crossed their Spani«ih doE 
with foxhound and even grejhound bloS 
(page 9a) But the Germans desired dogs 


retam not only its great olfactory powers 
but a good deal of the hound voice or 
tongue for night hunting 

The experiment was tried and the re 
suiting bird dog by day and houn dog by 
Right has become popular especially in the 
Aliddle \\ est 

In the now well established and recog 
nized breed there is a double cross of old 
Spanish Pomter with 25 per cent English 
Foxhound and 25 per cent bloodhound 
Can there be any wonder that the German 
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Short hair has exceptionally good scenting 
powers^ 

Hoivever, it is recommended that this dog 
be broken to point birds before he is taken 
out on night hunting, because it is very 
likely that one possessed of so much hound 
blood Mould rather hunt animals than birds 
He prefers the stronger scent on the ground 
The color that predominates in this dog 
is liver or broun He may be solid liver 
liver and white spotted liver and white 
spotted and ticked or h\er and white 
ticked Any colors other than liver and 
white are not recognized The tad is docked 
and the coat is short, flat and firm A male 
may stand 23 to 25 inches and weigh SS to 
70 pounds Females, of cour^^e, are smaller 

Cocker Spaniel 

The Cocker smallest of the sporting 
spaniels, is an exceptionally lovable dog 
with a nature as kindly as its countenance 
(Plate III) 

A native of Britain it was given its name 
because of its excellence for use in wood 
cock shooting Today it is widely popular 
both as a sportsman s dog for the outdoors 
and as a pet for the children at home No 
dog, I believe has a temperament more 
equable and affectionate 

Of all the shooting dogs none is so 
widely distributed the world over There 
are more Cocker Spaniels registered in the 
kennel clubs of all countries than any other 
sporting kind— proof of the enormous 
popularity they enjoy among dog lovers of 
all nations 

Many Cockers are black and on delving 
into the long lines of ancestry one finds that 
these have descended from the larger black 
Field Spaniel (Plate III) The large pup 
pies of a Field Spaniel litter were called 
field while the small ones were desig 
nated cocker because they were not ex 
pected to retrieve anj thing larger than a 
woodcock 

Nowadajs the Cockers used for sporting 
purposes ate being bted longer in leg and 
more pow erful in jaw for at field trials they 
ate called upon to retriev e all sorts of game 
birds 

The future probablj will see considerable 
crossing of the stronger leggier English 
bred Cocker with the superlativel) beauti 
ful American bred Cocker usually of less 
^ight, height and consequent power 
The progeny should prove entirely satisfac> 
torv as sporting Cocker Spaniels 


American bred Cockers are portrayed m 
Mr Aimers painting (Plate III) 

The Cocker Spaniel may be self colored 
— black, liver, or red, or parti colored, m 
eluding combinations of blue roan, liver 
roan, lemon roan, red roan, black and 
white, liver and white, lemon and white, 
black, tan, and white The American bred 
Cocker weighs from 18 to 24 pounds, the 
English bred 25 to 30 pounds 


Field Spaniel 

A well made dog is the present day Field 
Spaniel, another of the varieties produced 
in Britain He is a good hunting comrade 
as well as a handsome fellow, usually ideal 
in disposition and a capable retriever from 
land or water (Plate III) 

As a show dog during the late A^ictonan 
period, the Field Spaniel like the Sussex 
Spaniel, was bred so that its body might 
be long and its legs short High prices 
were paid for specimens of exaggerated 
length and lowmess 

But with the coming of field trials for 
spaniels the comparative uselessness of the 
extremely low set w orking dogs w as appar- 
ent to all The style m breeding underwent 
a decided change and the ‘ fields became 
longer in leg and more compact m body 
They are usually black 
The show male Field Spaniel of today 
stands about 18 inches at the shoulder and 
scales around 35 to 50 pounds 


spaniel 


The Sussex Spaniel is named for the 
County of Sussex m the southeast of Eng 
land, where it was used for hunting pheas 
ants and other game in a terrain of field 
farm and woodland (Plate III) 

In common with the Field Spaniels and 
even the Cocker Spaniels of the time the 
Sussex of the late Victorian era was bred 
very long in the body and very short m the 
leg— a build altogether unsuitable for the 
activity and lasting powers a working span 
lel must possess ^ 

Todaj the Sussex is produced mth lon-er 
rchde the length of the body has been 
shortened It has a tractable ispos.t.on 
and malK a sensible hard n orking pheas 
rroodcock, ruffed grouse and rabta 
Sdri^ breed ‘L 

The rich golden liver coat mark's tv... 




l-Sl'.IlSll sruiSGl.n SIWNICI-S ARH NAMUD for TUCIR occupations clumber spaniels for an estate of the dukes of NEWCASTLE 
lnsifa.l ot jtointmR. the ‘•^^^nR^nK jiiamels” (pair wilh dark markings) flush or spring their game, starlling it into sudden fligiit so hunters may 
»nwn. lucreawd vheasant breeding in America stimiilaiea demand for these cRident dogs. Heavier, more sedate Clumrer Spaniels, white with lemon 
fit paie-grangc maruiiig* on head and ears, arc well hked because they hunt without barking. Here one bears a dead rabbit to its master. 
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Chesapeake Bay Retriever 

In 1807 T \essel tljing the llritish flig 
was wrecked off the coast of 'Maryhmi 
The crew w as rescued by the \mcnc in ship 
Caitlon ami among the refugees were two 
puppies from Newfoundland The male — 
destined to be the \dam of a new brccil — 
was a light fi\cr or dingj red m color, the 
female, black 

The >oung tlog'^ were presented b) the 
master of the abandoned brig to his nci' 
\merican friends When the puppies grew 
older the> were found to be \cr> tractable 
and good retriescrs — ju«t the sort of dogs 
required for duck shooting along the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay 

These newcomers probably had been bred 
m Newfoundland of a stock intrmluceil by 
earlj English, I rench, and Basque fisher- 
men and other sailormen \ ships dog in 
those dajs had to be a powerful fellow, an 
able bodied canine sailor not afraid of the 
roughest and coldest seas The rocket ap- 
paratus then was unknown and the ships 
dog was the ships swimmer In case of a 
wreck he was often called upon to swim 
ashore with a light line, for he might sur- 
vive where no small boat could live amid 
the breakers and rocks 
From such sturdy stock, then came 
Sailor and Canton as the rescued puppies 
were called Bred with the local Maryland 
dogs and perhaps with each other, thej pro 
duced a mighty and evceedingli useful race 
of wild fowl and game retrievers, fearless of 
•winds and waters — the Chesapeake Bay 
Retriever (Plate IV and page 84) 

Today this American breed is not only 
rightfully popular and much prized among 
duck hunters throughout the tmited States 
and Canada but also has improved in ap- 
pearance and recently has been introduced 
into the home of dog show« — ^England 
Furthermore the Chesapeake is proving 
its worth as a retriever not only of water 
fowl but of upland game as well 

M ith its naturally well oiled and thick 
hide hard weather resisting coat and 
woolly or furlike under-coat the Chesa 
peake Bay dog can defy the most extreme 
conditions of winter weather 

As the duck shooter s dog must not he 
readily visible to the ever wary wild fowl, 
the color of the Chesapeake xs considered of 
the utmost importance It varies from a 
dark brown to a faded tan or dead grass 
shade A little white is allowed on the chest, 
the less the better 


Allies should stand 23 to 26 inches and 
weigh from 6S to 75 pounds, fcmalch 21 
to 24 inches ind 55 ta 65 pounds in weight 

Labrador Retriever 
The ancestors of the present day Lab- 
rador Uetriever came not from labrador 
but from Newfoundland They were gen 
crally known as St John’s, dogs and were 
highly lalucfl for sfwtmg purpo«es (PJale 
I\ .and page 98) 

* Fhcir sense of smelling is scarcely to be 
crethtnf, ’ wrote Colonel Hawker, an Png 
lish sportsman author, m 1830 “and their 
fhscfimmatmn of scent m foVonirtf; a 
wounded pheasant through a whole covert 
full of game, or a pinionctl wildfowl through 
a furze brake or a warren of rabbits, ap- 
pears almost impossible ” 

In Ibis res{>cct the Labrador has changed 
not a bit His scenting powers are as phe- 
nomenal today as they were a century ago 
In England a pointer cross was used 
In the ever increasing number of field 
and water trials held m the United States 
and Furope the Labrador has more than 
ever proved himself a highly reliable dog 
for pheasant and duck shooting 
In most instances the Labrador is kept 
only for retrieving, as he is considered too 
high at the shoulder and too bulky in 
b<^y to enter readily the dense coverts 
or thickets that a spaniel vrould pene 
trate with ease Labradors are u«ed as 
rough all round shooting dogs, however, 
when a pomter, setter, or spaniel is not 
available 

Hunters usually take a Labrador along 
while marsh shooting and m some cases 
where there are plenty of rabbits His 
nose steadmcis, and sagacity make him 
easy to handle in the field He is the 
hunters friend and also a handy watchdog 
The color is usually black, free from 
rustmess and white markings except per 
haps a small spot on the chest Other whole 
colors are permissible and yellow is becom 
mg increasingly popular The blacks have 
dark eyes 

The coat is short, dense, thick, and fairly 
hard to the touch without wave The tail, 
known as an otter tail is distinctive It 
should be straight and not earned over the 
back 

The Labradors height at the shoulder 
IS about 21 to 22 inches Males weigh 
from 60 to 63 pounds, females around 55 
pounds 
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Curly-coatcd Retriever 

Curij-coitcd Retric\ers ucrc exhibited 
at Birmmglnni, I nghnd, as long ago as 
1860, and to this daj the> remain among 
the most useful and well made of the gun 
dogs emplojcd for field and water work 
{riate V) 

The “Curlj” fully deserxes his name, as 
the entire bod> is coxcred with close, crisp 
curls of hair which prohablj’ protect the 
hide from the rigors of cold and xxater. 

From whence came this xcr> old breed of 
retriexcr^ rossibl> from •some kind of a 
curly haired spaniel and a pointer of black 
sometimes been 
thought to haxe some Irish Water Spaniel 
blood, but I beliexe that the Curl^ coated 
Ketriexer was in cvislence before the Irish 
Water Spaniel in its purilj as we know it 
known anjwvhere (page 106). 

Ihe color of this dog is wholI> black 
or h'er, but a few white hairs arc allowable 
in the chest The coat should be a mass 
Of crisp curls \ feature of this brecrl is 
fairly 

an?r« ’ tapering toward the point 

and coxered with curls 

coated Retnexer was 
States (or 

5 h^ Ptttposss The male 

around 6S to 75 pounds 

Golden Retriever 

'"«"c.an Carl 
struck hv fV ‘"® m Russia »as 

anoearauc /"‘'''‘S'nce and impressiae 
colore? rf ^ ceam or biscuil- 

trainms sheep He tried 

strikinf ^bem and produced a 

WlT^ performing dogs 

Brighton “PPt^‘‘J't‘* “t a circus at 

splendid ’^n ® “"“"■‘■'•t' tht 

l«e Lord T ™If ““f*" t**' tty' °f the 
J 0 ribanlij^\“'''"'’“‘>'— Sir Dudley Mar 
to sell h Pwsuaded the proprietor 

come f™"’ ttuch aucestry 

cio”s Tnri ‘he handsomest, most saga 
Golden R amicable of dogs — the modem 
“““ Retneier (Plate V) 
doe shm ° Retriever was first seen at 

1910 anTl 0 l°i“‘ L'’*’®' *™'e ■" 

more Sd I! ‘hen he has become 

as >n r ^ more popular in America as well 
meis 'h= earl.er“pmi 

nipeg ^ resident of Win 

P g, i-anada and were satisfactorily tried 


as duck dogs under the most sex ere win- 
ter conditions The Goldens proxed them- 
•ielxtsaslnrdi as any of the other retnexers 
andlirgespiniels 

The emt is flat or waxy, with a good 
under-coat, and both arc nater-rcs, sting. 
Light-colored etes are considered obiec- 
bonable black or bronn ones are preferred 
The skull IS broad, the murzle powerful, 
the teeth strong 

The aerj appearance of Ibis dog gues 
one the impression of kindliness, imder- 
slandmg, anil faithfulness, it ts a do- for 
the country house as iiell .as the field 
The male is about 24 inches m height 
and neighs around 68 pounds, females less 

English Springer Spaniel 
This dog, the largest of the land spaniels 
nas gnen its name because it springs or 
drives out its game, generally pheasants, 
rulled grouse, noodcock, or rabbits, that 
find shelter in patches of enter (Plate 

The English Springer, nhich “lumDs” 

115 game and the English Setter (Plate I) 
nhich quietly points tonard it had a com 
roon origin But Ihe spaniel is alloned to 
follon Its natural bent, nhile the setter 
must restrain itself from running in or 
chasing pe setter is better fitted for 
speed thati the spaniel, nhich is built on 
more cloddy lines 

The springer spaniel is one of the ear- 
Jicst, if not the very oldest, of the spaniel 
tarieties Barton s print D 1686) ore 
sents springer spaniels nhich have nist 
spmng ninged game—apparently pheas 
ants— that are being shot at by gentlemen 
mounted on horses The English Sprmver 

a, JSTy^^are 

Hardy and possessed of a natural desire 

Ro"^, ."sTs yea^tld'TT 
gone and his eyesight b afcte“bm 

man-eten a stranger-h ”onlv m if"^ 

his gun to the dog and Rnm Li I 


tels m the United gl^f ''‘“'t'''" 'Pa” 
Attractive in appearance aL .Canada 
position, they are a?so r ^ “ dis 

house dogs '^^commended as 

Englnh Springers usually 
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ographcSocety nt ng by Edward 

ELONGATED DACHSHDNDC ARE THE DOGS SOLD BY THE NARD 


Sturdy Daciisulnde (from ifarit I adiser and Au id dop) lia e loni; been used iti the r native 
•N Germany for hunt ng badgers foxes and other ground animals \\ ith short and strong forelegs to 
fac 1 tate burrowing the courageous I tile dogs follow game underground and bark to tell tl e hunters 

where todg Alert compan onable pets they are among the most popular breeds in America Hmc 
two smooth ha red pups ( at top) gaie down on a long ha re I pa r (center) a smooth dog (low er left) 
and a wire ha red spec men (lower r gh*) 


Mil 
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iht prc<lnnumlinc color nnrl-mK^ of 
lutr lihck U\cr nml tin inn or rom 
Miles should weigh nlKiul 45 pounds 
nnil should not cncectl aO pounds fcrmlcs 
nl>o\il 42 pounds nnd noloser 47 (These 
figures nre those npprosed h\ the I nglish 
Springer Spnniel I leld I ml A«socntion of 
\mcricn ) Smenenns hVe their spnngcrs 
nhout IS’j mehes at the shoulder, while 
the Fnglish <lo not object to i 20-inch 
stindird and a weight of 50 pounds 

Clumber Spaniel 

Sometimes known as ‘ the nristocnt of 
ihc spinicl (nnnl) , this dog tikes its nime 
from Clumber Park i countrj soit of the 
Dukes of Ncwcistle ncir MorLsop I ng 
hnd (PhtcM) 

OngimUj the Clumber was a French 
spiniel brought to a high state of hunt 
mg perfection b\ the Due de Nonilles in 
I ranee but about the middle o( the ISlh 
centurv he presented «e\cnl of his dogs to 
the then Duke of Newcastle 
Lasilj iramcd and possessed of keen 
scenting powers thci were and are silent 
or mute hunters — thc\ spring or push out 
their game without gi\mg tongue Thus 
whales er game maj be ahead of the shoot 
mg parts is not undulj disturbed until the 
amsal of the dogs and guns 
In due course the strain from Clumber 
became sparsely distributed about the Brit 
ish countrj sides But generallj the Clum 
her was looked upon as one of the ap 
purtemnees of the larger kennels and 
pheasant shooting estates owned b> per 
sons of the highest rank including the 
reigning monarch and his nobles hence its 
aristocratic reputation Eien today the 
Clumber Spaniel is regarded as a sort of 
royal dog and one to be worked m a team 
rather than singly 

A team of ten or more Clumbers work 
mg abreast like an advancing line of sol 
tilers IS a sight to behold They are steady 
( and not too fast for the following guns 
Every head of individual game — feather 
or fur — IS found and all the dogs are 
broken to drop to wing or shot The 
neatest Clumber to the fallen game re 
, trieves it and thereupon the field moves on 
The method is complete almost military 

For at least three reigns Clumber Span 
lels have been popular at Sandringham 
the English country seat of the Kings of 
England The Sandringham Clumbers 
have been the pride of Edward VII 


Ororge \ and the present monarch It 
was (jucen Mcxamln os IVmccss of 
Wale-* who nndt them known to the gen 
cnl public bj ^ending them to the leading 
«hows all over the countrj 
The earliest of the Clumbers to arrive 
on the \mericnn Continent belonged to 
ofiicors attached to British regiments in 
the Maritime Provinces Todav there are 
few of the breed m the Dominion 
The Dumber is usually a long bodied 
dog with shorter and stronger legs than 
those of the springer He is hcavj and 
for his sire unusuallj full of movement 
with the swijmg hindquarters and merrj 
tail carnage of the good tcmpcrcti dog 
File color is plain white with lemon 
colorerl markings about the head this shade 
being preferred to orange The head mark 
mgs are slight and the muzzle is freckled 
with lemon tickings \ mile maj weigh as 
much as 65 pounds and a female 55 pounds 


Flat coated Retriever 
This ts another of the valuable retriever 
brcc<K developed from the water dogs 
brought to Britain from Newfoundland 
(Plate \II) 

In the making of the Flat coated Re 
tnever setter blood was crossed with the 
imported stock while m the development of 
thcLabrador (Plate I\ ) a pointer cross was 
u'cd instead The two breeds are U'sed bj 
«iportsmcn for almost identical purposes 
but the Labrador is far more numerous and 
popular In fact the flat coated kind is 
seldom seen in \menca at present One of 
the chief supporters of the breed m this 
country was the late Mr George Jay Gould 
In England the Flat or Wavy coated Re 
trievers as they were then known were first 
presented for public view at the show held 
at Birmingham m 1860 They were much 
larger and coarser than those exhibited a 
few years later 

The Flat coaled Retriever flourished as 
a show dog m the late eighties and early 
nineties and a subsequent decline m its pop 
ularity has been attributed bj some to the 
introduction of Russian Molfhound blood 
by certam breeders Th.s was done m an 
effort to produw a longer jaw better fitted 
for carrying a hare or pheasant but the re 
suit was a long narrow coffinhke head 
In recent years this effect has been elimi 
nated and these handsome uitellieent 
affectionate dogs have recampH ^ 1 

there old bnrefivorrrEng"? 
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The standard calls for dogs of 60 to 70 
pounds The color is black, or li\er 

Wire-haired Pointing Griffon 
The W ire haired Pomlmg Griffon, an ex 
tremelj useful gun dog, was developed by 
a wealthy Netherland banker’s son E K 
Korthals, who deliberately set out in 1874 
to produce a new sporting breed (Plate 
MI) 

It proved to be an excellent pointer and 
retriever possessed of a first-class no<e 
This LS not surprising, since the breed k 
believed to include the blood of the otter 
hound and setter, also, very Iikel>, that of 
the pointer and some of the larger land 
spaniels 

The wire hairetl and sometimes rougher- 
coated sporting grifloris have been uswl 
considerablj as pheasant and other upland 
game shooting dogs m this country The 
largest kennels were jointly maintained by 
Mr Louis Thebaud, of Morristown, New 
Jersey, and the late Mr Erastus T Teffl, 
SiFH, Brewster, New York 
The close and wirebke coat of the grif- 
fon 15 ample protection against the rigors 
of an exacting winter climate Therefore, 
as a duck hunting dog the griffon is par 
ticularly well-equipped for retrieving from 
the water As a wide ranging dog for 
quad, Huflganan partridge, and other out 
lying game, he will not be found so fast 
afoot as the pointer or setter He may be 
described as slow but sure 

The coat of the Wire haired Griffon has 
been officially described as harsh * like the 
bristles of a wild boar ’ and his appearance 
notwithstanding his short coat, is as un 
kempt as that of the long haired griffon 
However he has a very mtelligent air 
The color is steel gray with chestnut 
patches, gray white with ^estnut splashes, 
chestnut, dirty white mwed with chest 
nut — never black The no«e i» always 
brown Males stand from liyi to 23yi 
inches and females 19J4 to inches 

Full weight about 56 pounds The tail is 
generally cut to a third of its length 

Irish Water Spaniel 
A first-class water dog developed m 
Ireland, this spaniel looks as if it had bor 
r^ed spare parts from several breeds 
(Plate \ 11) 

Lp to about the middle of the last cen 
tury, there were two varieties of the water 
spaniel in Ireland Those of the north bad 


considerable while mixed with the liver 
shade In the south a wholly liver colored 
race was devclopeil b> Mr Justm AIc- 
Carthj, and this is the variety that has 
grown mto the fully recogniml and highl> 
characteristic shooting and show dog of our 
times 

The breeds used jn its making were not 
divulged, but this dog had the ears of the 
spaniel or large poodle, the curled or half 
fluffed-out coat of the Old English water 
dog or wild fowl retriever (a breed now ex 
tinct), clean cheeks and muzzle, and the 
three-quarter stinglike tail of the English 
I’oinler 

No one could fail to recognize the Irish 
Water Spaniel He stands alone, a unique 
breed Where else can jou find a very 
heavil) coated dog with the face and bps 
covered with short hair and a tafl that 
grows no feather underneath’ 

In the roughest and coldest of salt or 
fresh waters the Irish Water Spaniel is m 
his element As a duck shooter s dog he is 
used m this country from the Mlantic to 
the Pacific There are some who empIo> 
him as a land spaniel, but here his size is a 
handicap to rapid progress through dense 
covert and thicket As a marsh dog he is 
excellent 

McCarthy liked the males from 21 to 
22}4 inches high the head rather capa 
Clous, forehead prominent, face from ejes 
down perfectly smooth, and the ears from 
24 to 26 inches from point to point 
‘The head,” he wrote, ‘should be 
crowned with a well-defined topknot not 
straggling across like that of the common 
rough water dog, but coming down m a 
peak on the forehead The body should 
be covered with small, ensp curls which 
often become clogged in the moulting sea 
son The tad should be round without 
feather underneath, rather short, and as 
stiff as a ramrod, the color, a pure puce 
liver without any while 

‘They will not stand a cross with any 
other breed, ’ he added, apparently feeling 
that they had already acquired enough as- 
sorted characteristics 

Dachshund 

One of the most popular of all the Euro- 
pean breeds is that distmctive little Ger 
man, the Dachshund (Plate \ III) 

In English its name means ‘ badger 
dog ' as this exaggeratedly low, short 
legged breed was particularly suitable for 




I holOKcal>U bj U Xfluslrong Robetis 
AMIEN A FOUR-FOOTED FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 


Charlie JImlw professional shot and dog trainer stops to rcmo\e a sandbar from an EnSli'h 
Setters pa« while shooting near Williamslown, New Jersei At his feet rest two other setters, one 
English one In h (Plate I) In places where burs are particular!) bothersome bird dogs ate 
sometimes equipped with lace up boots of soft leather to protect their feet 


mvadmg the badger’s “sett” or “earth,” as 
their burrows are called It was not ex- 
pected to nip the quarry, however, but 
merely to hold the formidable, hard-bitten 
creature at bay and bark so that men could 
dig him out 

In Germany years ago I saw Dachshund 
trials in whi<i a badger was released m a 
maze of artificial burrows — tunnels roofed 
with boards When one of the dogs set up 
a barking below, the board abo\e him was 
raised and the judges could see whether 
he Was telling the truth or giving a false 
alarm 

In addition, the Dachshund has been used 


for “going to earth" after foxes and has 
served many generations of German sports- 
men as a general hunting dog for driving 
rabbits or other game from cover It com- 
bines, in a measure, the work of the hound, 
the terrier, and perhaps the spaniel I\^hile 
running on the scent of a badger rabbit 
or other animal, the Dachshund gives 
tongue 

Some bel.e^e that the Dachshund ttas 
l-iiown m the East long before the Chris- 
t an Era Eprptian and Assyrian sculp- 
tures, some of them before 2000 B C de 

Se“and^sh'"“* Dachshunds 

make and shape At the court of Kin<. 


PboiCEnpb by K Armstronc Keberu 


A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

No wonder the Dachshund puppy looks sad I Mis eyes told h m he bad found a new playmate and 
now his unernns nose brings word that it was all a mistake and the thing is just a bfeless toy 


Thothmes III such a dog was favored but 
whether he was used as a hunting dog or 
for turning the roasting spits of those times 
is not known 

One of the chief patrons of the breed is the 
former Emperor of Germany, who several 
years ago presented a representative team 
of smooth hairs to the then King of Siam 
Today the three varieties — the smooth 
long haired, and wire haired — ^are among 
the most sought after bench show dogs m 
the United States Rabbit hunting field 
trials for the breed are now held in Kew 
kork New Jersey, and elsewhere 

Less than three decades ago a large nura 
her of show Dachshunde had crooked fore 
legs today only the straight legged seem 
ingly are desired 

The coat of the smooth ranety should 
be short dense and smooth In wire hairs 
the whole body is covered with an e\en, 
short rough coat but with finer, shorter 
hairs distributed between the coarser ones 
The wng haired variety has a soft and 
straight or slightly waved shining coat 
heights vary from S to 35 pounds The 
rnglish standard does not exceed 25 
pounds The German standard is in three 


classes iSJi lo 16 pounds over 16 to 
22 pounds and over 22 pounds Themaij 
mum weight of the dwarf variety is ij/a 
pounds C^lor black, gray, red, or yellow 
in good harmony much white is objec 
tionable 

Note — The National Geographic Maca 
ziNE wishes to acknowledge the kind coopera 
tion of those persons who have made available 
their splendid dogs as models for Mr Miners 
paintings notably the following Mr Anthony 
Bliss and his Supenntendent Mr Arthur 
Buchan for models and information m con 
nection with the Chesapeake Bay Retnevers 
Miss Priscilla St George whose champion 
English Setter was the model Dr Murray 
Maxwell for the excellent specimen of the Irish 
Water Spaniel and Mrs F J Spniyt for 
models of the somewhat rare Wire haired 
Pointing Griffon Miss Jean Hollins for her 
blue nbbon Golden Retriever and Mrs Her 
bert L Bodman for her yellow Labrador of 
Mr Marshall Fields breeding Mr John 
Littlejohn for the perfectly marked Gordon 
Setter Mr George Bancroft for the specimen 
of the German Short haired Pointer Our 
mam fi^rc of the Labrador is the international 
champion owned b> Mr Jay F Carlisle The 
artist himself owns the Irish Setters For 
thesemodels hesajs we just whutled 



UGANDA, “LAND OF SOAJEIJIING NEW" 


Equatorial African Area Reveals Snow -cro\\ ned Peaks, 
Ciater Lakes, Iunp;le-story Beasts, Human 
Giants, and Forest Pygmies 


J M \RSTO\ 


T HL huge ^il\cr nir Inur circlotl abo\c 
the shore of I •the \ ictoria bwhetl 
for 1 turn «cenic(l to glide down nn 
m\i ible chute to the tuft\ pra«is of the 1 n 
tebbe 'urdrome ind tixied bumpih to the 
concrete stand opposite the re^thou c 
\ score or so of passengers — business 
men bound for the Cape one or two Go\ 
ernment ofticials rclurnmp from home 
Iea\e a cofiee planter an 1 nghsh peer 
going to his estates in Kenja some sight 
seers a female lepKloptcrtst and the mem 
hers of a Commission to inquire into some 
thing or other— climbed donn the ladder 
glanced cursonlj at the blue lake and the 
grassN plain about them and made for 
luncheon 

AIR^LA^ES SUPPLANT C\NOFS AND 

mtoavs 

So simplified has travel become now a 
days that the> had no particular sense of 
wonder at having reacheil m five day's from 
London a country which only a few dec 
ades ago no European had traversed 
Uganda made a tardy appearance on 
the map of what used to be called the 
Dark Continent Indeed authentic rec 
ords of Its history began only when J H 
Speke wath his companion J \ Grant 
reached the court of Mulesa the Kabaka 
of Buganda m 1862 Later in the same 
year Speke dscovered Ripon Falls source 
of the River Nile on Lake \ictoria (page 
120) Previously Arab traders and slavers 
had penetrated as far as Uganda in their 
raids from the east coast 
MTien the first missionaries in response 
to Henry Stanley s famous appeal in 
the Daily Telegraph * came to the shores 
of the Great Lake some sixty years ago 
the journey took all of slx months They 
walked up from the coast with their food 
and kits borne on the woolly head& of 
Swahili or M anyamwezi porters or on the 
backs of Isabella-colored pack, donkeys 

*See Great Afrcan Lake ctora) by &r 
Henry Stanley National GEociurinc Uaga 
avE May 1902 


The crossing of the vTSt and perilous 
waters m thiv-c ihys was iinde m canoes 
of sewn planks sketchily equip(>ctl with 
broad bladcd paddles some gourds for bal 
mg and propitiation to the gods m the 
form of a few fluttcrinj, rags or plantain 
leaves at the prow (page 117) 

Small dhows of the Arab pattern also 
were user! 

These early arrivals in Uganda had 
lacctl m their journey inland all sorts of 
perils— <lroupht and torrential rams fevers 
and man eating lions that prowled bv night 
round their camp hostile tribes and lake 
storms of extraordinary violence 

Nowadays visitors to l^ganda descend 
from the twice weekly air liner which has 
camevl them swiftly southward over the 
spacious desert and swamp and forest of 
I gypt and the Sudan just as nonchalantly 
as they might from the Blue Tram on the 
Riv lera 

They spend a few weeks perhaps m see 
ing the little Protectorate of some f)4 000 
square miles that lies southwest of Fthio 
pia wedged between the Belgian Congo 
the Anglo Egyqitian Sudan Tanganyika 
and Kenya Lake I ictoria is to the south 
the Jsile to the north and the Ruwenzori 
with their eternal "snows to the west * 

They go hither and thither in auiomo 
biles stopping to photograph the beauties 
of Its tropical richness the wonders of its 
wild life Its interesting brown peoples and 
noticing the marks civilization has made 
upon It m half a century 


TROPICAL GARDEN 

There are rather fewer than 2 fim 
European residents— Government officnls 
planters professional and commercial men 
■ninmg prospectors and their wives Zri 
Jildren-hvmg m Uganda and mL nf 
these look to the time when they yj\ r J 
turn to their own country ^ 

mental 

June 1935 vitocKAPnic Magazim; 
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TOM TOMS BEAT A WEIFD TATTOO TO HONOR THE MU^wUTA 


Kl the courts of Toro Bufinda and BaQ>oro mu_ioaas herald eveo activit> a&d ceremonj 
tntb rap d tappusjcs on the taut o^de drums and b> screechang reframs on hons Natite affairs 
are regulated b> the and their counciL but serious matters and trials iniolvug foreigners are 
handled bs Bnti-b courts 


The\ are home plants bedded out for 
a time m a tropic^ garden They know 
that they are aliens in a smiling but strange 
land and that no amount of roads and 
ralways and airways of telegraphs and 
mmes and public works will e\er really 
make of Uganda a white man s country 
I saw thmgs I «hall neter forget all my 
life jungle story beasts elephants hippos 
rh nos giraffes and crocodiles * pygmies 
from the primeval forest «lira giants nearly 
<^\en feet tall with proffles like those on 
Egyptian fre^oes I recall lovely silver 
lakes and giant volcanoes deep crater 
lakes green and my'stenous old NDe flow 
ing placidly or hurlmg itself headlong over 
magmficent falls snow on the Equator 
grass that grows high above your head 
rustling bamboo forests 

In a VT_it of two or three weeks Uganda 
all these There are good hard 
roads albeit narrow and twisting in parts 
all over the land even up among the bam 


Roo^elt WTl Hunt” by «:l 
mm John.ton Natiovai. Geociaphic Mac* 
fl ’2? «d“^'JdiranandtVadBe«l 
m Ainca by Tltodorc Roo«e -ell January I9i| 


boo forests and volcanoes There are 
comfortable lake steamers (page 122) 

In Oclober during the reason of the 
short rams the whole country is as green as 
if it had been drenched in creme de menthe 
Entebbe seat of government lies curled 
round the lake shore in a green amphi 
theater shaded with huge old trees domed 
mangoes and flame flowered tulip trees 
(we call them flame of the forest) scarlet 
flamboyant blue jacaranda mcense and fig 
trees and that fine limber tree the tall 
mttxuU or African teak 

Above Government House a hvbnd 
piece of architecture which stands hidden 
amid lov ely trees on the crest of a hill the 
Union Jack flutters bravely from daybreak 
to sundown 

A BRAVT SHOW OF BIRDS 
The peninsula on which Entebbe stands 
IS a favonte resting place for migrating 
birds Probably no other spot in the Pro- 
tectorate has such a brave show of bwds 
swooping and fluttenng from tree to tree — 
jeHow weaver birds shakes «carlet and 
blad. honey«uckers flashmg blue king 




Surpmin^U actisc despite their bulkv bodies, rhinoceroses sometimes ru«h from ambush to 
attacf, both white hunters and natnes Tlie amnuU u«e the horns which max grow three feel lonjf, 
as battering rams in battle and for digst»S out edible roots Man> bve id the tborobush along the 
Nile north of Lake Albert 


fishers, starlings, jajs, st> allows, wagtails, 
and chats 

A full chorus of twittering and song 
heralds the danai here, and the honking 
of golden-crested cranes, fl>ing to their 
roosting place in some tall muantli tree, 
breaks the quiet of evening Crows in 
clerical black and white squawk in the 
gardens, gray herons and white fish eagles 
brood at the lake's edge, and hawks wheel 
and ho\er all day against the milky blue 
of the sky 

Entebbe, with its golf course and club, 
Its bungalows and offices hidden among 
trees and shrouded m flammg bougain 
villea and golden shower, its Secretariat 
where the Go\emor and his L^islatue 
and Executi\e Councils meet, is a charm- 
ing dead-end A faintly holy calm broods 
O'er the town, and there is onlj one 
road out of it — the road to BCampala, the 
bustling commeraal capital (page 113) 

A CROCODILE FILM STAB 

This good red tmirram (lateiitic iron 
stone) highway was broad, and bordered 
With wild date palms, fruit laden mango 


and wild fig trees, emerald grass 14 feet 
high, flame trees raphia palms, occasional 
rubber and coffee plantations, cotton and 
mealie and vmhogo patches, and the ubiq 
uiious banana groaes which proMde the 
people of Buganda with their staple food, 
mtokt, or plantain 

At a spot called Mile 13, the lake came 
to view again, sapphire set in the emerald 
of papyrus swamp and forest A rough 
road turns off to a tillage on the lake shore 

Here li\es the famous crocodile, Lu 
tembe, who has starred m a Cherry Kear- 
lon film, answers to her name, has been 
photographed about as often as Greta 
Garbo, and has only once in her life harmed 
a human being, a natn e woman whose arm 
she took off (page 116) 

That regrettable mcident the prunitne 
people regarded mth complete approval 
f had brought the womarr to Liitembe 
to be judged on a charge of theft 

Nohodj tjroivs Lutembe s age The o, 
trte ancients tvdl mutter of flftj or a h™ 
dred jeats, but it rras onlv a few 
ago that her strange friendliness h 
generally Lnown and she dt ehTed^mo™: 



©AT b hofj d 

MAKE WAY FOR HIS HIGHNESS THE KING OF TOKOI 
Court ads lay down a mating carpet for the MuLama or native ruler who wears a long cereroon al 
beard of colobus monkey ha r and alks beneath the royal parasol He must pass through seven huts in 
tnu ceremon> vhen he is crowned anew each February E en in the milk ng of h s cattle a special ntual u 
obser ed (pages 125 and 127) Although the Mukama follows traditional ntes he is a progress ve monarch 
WHO once ser cd as an oUicer m the King g Aft can R fles 



UGANDA land OF SOMETHING NEW 
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Pearl of Africa the famous explorer Sir Henry M Stanley called this Protectorate astride the 
Equator alonj:* de Ken>a Colonv in BnU-h East Africa Of its more than three and a half milhon 
population only about 2 000 arc European From Lake ^lcto^^as north shore at Juija pours 
the Nile Eg>pis life sWeam Prosperous Ugandas chief export is cotton but sugar coffee ixorj 
and tin ore also are sent o%erseas 


mine of riches for the villagers who had fed 
her with fish for jears 

It IS amazing to see them wadmg into 
the water beside her and coaMng her to 
come waddling ashore and catch a piece of 
putrid mudfish (which they have sold to 
some incredulous visitor for two shillit^a) 
With a stupendous clap of her frightful jaws 
Since her stardom the astute villagers 
have blossomed out into new huts bic>cles 
European hats coats and boots They 
look upon Lutembe as their village deity 
One or two nastj brutes that lurk with 


auitaici Haiiciji-c ruunu me snore are said 
to be her offspring but the natives do not 
credit them with Iheir mothers manners 
though they are said to be attempting to 
tram one of them to take her place m the 
event of her demise In the spring, Lu 

TreLfr ft* 

Thirteen miles bejond the vnlhpp ir-o 
ran through spinne>s of eucalvmtn/fr 
planted for ant. m'alanal 

the station of the\env a 
a»d Iganda Ra.,„ay. through 






SEED FENCES ASO0ND TIIE KINGS PALACE ARE NOT FOR PROTECTION BUT 
INDICATE ROFALTY 


Sjr Daudi Chwas new home crowns Alenpo hill one of Kampalas eminences and is built m 
European style Many ancestors of the present KabaLa have ruled here Most famous of them 
was Mutesa who held «way when the first explorers amied His tomb near by is still watched 
o\er b> female descendants (page 116) 


Indian bazaar, and into the mam streets 
These are a strange mixture of the 
squalid and the smart Barclay s beautiful 
white bank is cheek by jowl with the tin 
roofed dukas of Indian shopkeepers, who 
sit m their doorways chewing betel nut and 
spittmg a circle of crimson around them 
The handsome High Courts of Justice look 
o\er more of these tin roofed atrocities 
Shining cars glide along the roads, dodg 
mg pedestrians and cyclists, a hamali 
cart, loaded with timber or junk, is pulled 
along by half a dozen natives who chant 
and sweat as they haul and shove A 
native chief passes m a shming saloon 


(Cnglish for sedan) , three half naked por 
ters from Ruanda, Belgian Congo, casual 
laborers, wander along gapmg vaguely, 
with their belongings on their heads and 
tfaeir knobbed sticks held aloft like spears 
A town of anomalies, Rampala! 

All about It are flat topped green ridges 
On one hill is the palace of the native king 
His Highness the Kabaka, Sir Daudi 
Chwa, K C M G (p 118) He is the 
grand^n of that famous Mutesa who re 
ceived the first missionaries (p 109) 

A native monarchy, with a feudal sys 
tern of government, existed long before the 
white man came 




Photograph by « r Berna d Bou d Uoo 

JUMBO HAS A FRIENDLY GROOM TO SCRATCH HIS HEAD 


«.?hm"“bmlld™T 11= ».Id aoimal! 


^^"anga, who succeeded Mutesa was a 
cruel and ^acll!atl^g ruler He found 
himself involved in the struggle for su 
premacy of Anglican Catholic and Mo 
nammedan and allied himself with his 
hereditary enemy the Alukama of the 
neighboring State of Bunyoro 
In 1890 he made a treaty with Captain 
(now Lord) Lugard representative of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company of 
traders However such was his treachery 
that the latter was forced to defend his life 
in the fort on the old Kampala hill, where 
the British flag was first planted 
. P®*"* of present daj Uganda was 

declared a British Protectorate by 1902 a 


rauway reacnea irom the east coast to the 

t I^abaka 

of the Suda„e"\XrsuSrerseT'r 

Buganda still is reco^mi^pd 
htngdom and the Kabaka 
Minister Chief Justice Tr. ^ 

Lukiko or Counc^W 7„7’ “d t's 
supervision ^ under British 

In the other provinces tbpro 
mount chiefs who 
of kingship and have ,ter L„l , 

But they act only m an too 

‘o.heBrit.hadJnnis^JeS^SuSiT; 






LUTEMBE, POPULAR IIOVTE STAB, BEGS FOR A TIDBIT IN EXCHANGE FOR A SSHLE 
The strange friendliness of this crocodile, living on Ibe shores of Lake Mctona between Enteb^ 
and Kampala has brought prospent> to the villacers Visitora come ‘J® 

pmalege o^f feeding two shillings worth of fish to the croc **‘*“®'* 
as much film footage on her as on man> cinema stw Lulembe 

>ear after mating and is considered a village deity because she once punished a woman robber by 
snatching ofi her arm (page til) 


have their own native courts under the 
British courts 

Near the Kabaka’s palace is the Lukiko 
Hall Here, m October, the big ditefs 
from all over Buganda come to discuss 
laws and finance 

CHIEFS ilEET AlbltD EERIE TUilOLT 
OF HORN AND DRUM 
I was present at a recent openmg and 
®aw the Kabaka on his throne, his feet on 
the royal leopard skin 

The chiefs, some of them aged and giay- 
haired wore their ceremonial robes, and 
the Kabaka’s musicians heralded every 
move in the proceedings with wild out- 
bursts of drumming and weird strains 
played on horns 


The tomb of old Mutesa, a beautifully 
reeded hut m a big bare compiound sur- 
rounded by the huts of his wives and female 
descendants, stands a mile or two away on 
a knoll 

The “widows” guard it night and day, 
and sometimes, when you enter the dim 
interior, you will be startled by an eldritch 
shriek and a fierce poundmg upon one of 
the royal drums These, of taut oxhide, are 
housed in a separate hut 

On another hill is the Mengo Medical 
Mission, founded by the medical mission 
anes Here also is a maternity training 
school, where native women are trained in 
midwifery, and where much has been done 
to decrease the appalling mortality among 
native infants 


I ho oiirapli b} L Gladw a 

LIKE ESKIMO KA\ \KS tICAVDA CANOES ARE SEWN TOGETHER 
A. long tree ttunV. b hoUow«d b> burmng or boxvrng to make the keel Side planks are fas 
tened b> sewing them with thongs usualK of palm but <ometiincs of animal tendon The hull is 
covered with grease to Wl the chinks and fmall> pb tered with a coat of red clay Isatives propel 
their craft with heart shaped paddles «aib arc never set 
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A T SchoEeld 

HIS HIGHNESS SIS DAUDI CHWA IS OF LOFDLY STATURE 
Standing bestde the Kabaka is his brother. Prince Suna, an officer in the 
King’s African Rifles Although Buganda is under Bnttsh superMSion, the 
ruler enjoys the rights of kingship Thev stand in the doorway of Kukiko 
(Council) Hall, m Kampala, where the chiefs gather every October to discuss 
laws and finance (page 116) 


Near the mission is the large Anglican 
Cathedral of Namirembe, and on a hill op- 
posite stands the mission and cathedral of 
Rubaga, built by the ^\Tiite Fathers and 
their lay brethren and converts. One chief 
gave three forests to provide timber for 
its beautifully carved woodwork 

On other hills are the European re^ 
dential quarter, the college which seems 
d«tmed to become a native university, 
which was first started as the 
headquarters of a campaign against ve- 
nereal diseases which were rav'aging the 


tribes, the reser- 
voir, the Indian 
schools, and the 
Mill Hill Jlis- 
sion. 

On the out- 
skirts 0 f Kam- 
pala, a fine 18- 
hole golf course 
occupies the val- 
ley of theKilante 
River, once a 
noisome swamp 
thickly clothed 
in elephant grass, 
reeds, and wild 
date palms; and 
all around the 
town are the huts 
and the banana, 
sweet potato, cot- 
ton, and muhogo 
patches o f the 
Baganda. 

At sunset, 
when the shrill 
ing o f cicadas 
and grasshop- 
pers, the ham- 
mering 0 f fruit 
bats, the clamor 
of frogs, and the 
basso profundo 
of bullfrogs be- 
gan to tune up for 
their nightly or- 
chestral perform- 
ance, the smoke 
of native fires 
curled thinly 
about the hill- 
sides and min- 
gled with the 
mist that was 
spilled in milky 
pools in the valleys. The sounds of native 
voices, softened by distance, drifted on the 
evening air. 

The nights, in spite of that persistent 
undercurrent of noise — the voices of all the 
night creatures — are very peaceful in Kam- 
pala 

By day, Kampala, with its stores and 
garages and its two hotels, is busy and 
noisy enough; and in January, when the 
cotton-buying season opens, its streets are 
crowded with lorries, cars, and native 
buses, and its bazaar hums with trade. 
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\ journej 
through forest 
and banana 
groves, past m 
numerable cot- 
ton patches and 
wide cane fields, 
took us across 
the Nile bridge 
to Jmja, now the 
commercial and 
administrativ e 
center for East- 
ern Province, 
which grows 
more cotton than 
any other T he 
town IS built on 
the edge of a 
peaceful bay 

HIPPOS CRAZr ON 
A GOI.P COURSE 

Here the lake 
empties itself 
over Ripon 
Falls and be- 
comes the Vic- 
tonaNile* Here 
crocodiles lurk, 
and hippos dis- 
port themselves, 
coming out at 
night to explore 
the township and 
graze on the golf 
course and here, 
near the falls, 
the local angler 
finds good sport 
The country 
of the Basoga 
bejond Jinja is 
not \ ery lo% ely 
Sparse thorn 



PhmOfnph b> ^ir Bernard Bourd lion 

THE SKV SCRAPER AMONG ANIMALS SELDOM TRAVELS ALONE 


GirafTes bronse in brushy plains usually m herds numbering from ii\e to 
Jortv With long tapering longues tbej reach among the branches of acaaa 
and other thorn> trees lo eat leaves at second storj heights Knobs between 
the ears are bones covered with slun and bristly hair Though usuallv sh> and 
inoffensne the> can beat off a charging lion with their stout rear legs 


trees gradually displace the fine muvoilis 
and jellovv flowered nsambya and the dis 
tances are flat the land given over to end 
less corn and cotton patches 

Here and there, as at Tororo, strange, 
vast rocks tower m gloomy isolation 
Mount Elgon rises m a series of forest- 
clothed ridges to its extinct crater and on 
us slopes the Bagishu are being taught to 
grow arabica coffee 

* See Worlds Great Waterfalls by Theodore 
w No>ei> National Geographic MAGAZI^E 
July, V926 


Farther north is the country of the 
Ewaramojong and the Turkana, wild no 
madic hunters, tall and thin as are all Ndot 


iicui iiaKeu, wiiii uay aaorned hair 
and spears in their hands Once their 
country was the happy hunting ground of 
the ivoiy traders and raiders Men went 
armed to the teeth there rv.th laree cara 
va^, and carried their lues m their hands 
Non all that land as far as the Ethio 
plan border is patrolled by the K,„„ e 
Wncan Rrfles There are blilZisB and 
sigma stations, and patrols more about m 
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CAT VbefieW 


CLO^^^ S ilAKD UP A^D \MUTE ROBE PRONIOE THE UMFORil FOR THE ROTAL 
^tlLKMAID OP TORO 

^\om<n attend ta th« cattle possessed b> the Mukama or kinp m the district north of Lake 
George The milk u borne to the ro>3l house m a plaited vessel u«ed espcoaJl> for the cere- 
mon> {page 127) 


SIT wheel lorries So His Majestj s peace is 
Wept in what still is one of the w ildesi parts 
of Wftvca 

The Kanmojong are fine dancers and 
on ceremonial occasions adorn themselves 
■with paint and feathers and make a brave 
show Their women wear innumerable 
neck, arm, and ankle rings of metal, and 
ornaments which pierce the lower Jip 

But this wild country was closed to the 
visitor, so we returned to Kampala our cen 
tral point The road between the two towns 
was full of traftic, and driving required 
some care Buses filled with natives and 
loaded on the roof with a heterogeneous 
assortment of bicycles and bun^es of 
plantain, scraggy native fowls and other 
produce, hurtled recklessly along 

Dozens of cyclists often with girl friends 
on the earners v\obbled in erratic fashion 
pedestrians straggled from side to side 
fowls scuttled squawking under our wheels 
grazing goats and furtu e nativ e dogs leaped 
down from the grass banks 

Cattle with enormous boms massed m 


the roadwa) while their herders flipped 
them ineffectual!) with slicks Huts and 
Milages dotted the green landscape 
The Baganda are a pleasant and cour 
teous people, and quick to emulate the 
while man in clothing and wajs of living 
The> tram easil), whether as domestic 
servants boj scouts, or seamstresses Their 


women wiin ineir cropped pepper-corn 
hair, beautiful bare shoulders and long 
swathed garments, are not unattractive 
The> walk well with their babies on 
their backs, often covering the infants with 
a gourd for shade Neither the\ nor the 
men bear the tribal cuts and raised oat 
terns on their faces and bodies, which dis 
figure so many naln e peoples 

" Sannents ,ary from lie white 
Arab ^ansH like a long ni^htdre-sc frx 
strip of bark doth a sack Silh ’ 
for head and arms, or Eu™ 
that ill become them '■emnants 

He'petSrpXS? 



C A T S hofi« d 

SALT ^\ORKI^C AT KIBOIO IS A FEMIMVE MONOPOLY 
Here women are the be editary land holders and each plot is marked oS w th rows of stones 
Salt f ora the brackuh waters of Lake Albert encrusts the sand Laborers heap the earth in p les 
and wash out the saline depos ts w th water I om a stream After the 1 qu d esaporates workers 
wTap the salt in banana leaf bundles (page 129) 

though h s queen the Lady Irene knows The cotton was not yet ripe but there 
no word of it were little plots wherever there were huts 

Guinea fowl scuttled o^ the road into the 
A COLORFUL RIDE TO LAKE ALBERT grass dovcs fluttered out of the trees and 
Traveling northward from Kampala a coveys of francolins rose with a whtrnng of 
run of five or six hours through papyrus wings as the car passed 
swamps and forests and rolling h Us led to Natives on the road mostly pedestrians 
the shores of Lake Albert often bore their loads on their heads 

In the 1 ana hung forest many of the Many of them were walking into Buganda 

trees are draped w th white curtains of old to fnd work 

mans beard pinkish masses of wild bou We were in the Kingdom of Bunyoro 
pa nv Ilea clamber over others starry white now — a pleasant and fertile land where 
^siers of wid jasmine scent the ar much tobacco is grown by the natives and 
are thick with tall purple where a number of European coffee plant 
orch ds tree heathers exh bit a mass of ers have settled 

m^ve spkes the pink of w Id peach A steep escarpment overhangs Lake 

osMm gl mmers palely and the scarlet Albert and at its base are green flats 

held kirikti tree strike a wheregame roams and across the water the 

greenn^^ against the prevailing lush mounu ns of the Belg an Congo «how blue 
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There is i stnnge Milage on ihc shore 
called Kibiro ^\here the uonicn arc the 
hereditary landholder? and onn the pnmi 
lue salt workings which are the wealth of 
the community (page 126) 

ilOONLlCHT — \ND MURCHISON FAttS 

At Biitnba the little port there was a 
flat bottomed steamer which at midnight 
startctl off northward for Murchison Falls 
\ full moon dramatically huge and bril 
liant siUercd the calm surface of the water 
and eclipsed all but the bra\cst stars l*hc 
boat ancliored at the mouth of the \ ic 
lorn Nile to await the dawn 
The banks were fringed now with papy 
rus now with low, thick forest now with 
open glades of gross between clumps of 
low bush 

Antelopes of \arious kinds grazed here 
or posed like natural history museum 
groups on sun warmed slabs of rock 
Crocodiles m incredible numbers basked 
open mouthed on sandy banks by the 
waters e<lge slithering m as the boat 
drew near them 

Hippos literally by the hundreds 
splashed and dned and yawned ca\em 
ously in the shallow bays their wet red 
brown hides and enormous horse heads 
gl stening Troops of monkeys played in 
the trees Once our native helmsman steer 
mg by what the Goan captain admitted to 
be instinct gravely considering a compass 
which he could not read murmured Tern 
bo and pointed to a herd of elephants 
moving in the bush on the right bank 
Just before noon a steady booming roar 
broke upon our ears We rounded a bend 
and there at the end of a reach were 
Murchison Falls where old Nile hurls him 
self through a 19 foot fissure — a vision of 
dazzling spray and delicate foam that con 
ceals an irresistible force (page 124) 

The climb by a bush path to the top was 
a grueling one ^^e might have met ele 
phants in our track as did a previous 
party and have been obi ged to flee Even 
lions have been encountered there 

A cross country road passing through 
Wild and often rin nhab ted country 
brought us to the one running to the Ru 
wenzon Range* the romantically named 
Mountains of the Moon The country 
changed as we neared them and we ran 

• See Am d the Sno v Peaks of the Equator 
t>> A F R Wollaston Na/tioxai. GEocKAnne 
Macxzin-e March 1909 


through miles of luvurnnl tropical forest, 
with huge trees and dense undergrowth 

The Mpanga River crosses under a 
bridge and round about here these days 
elephants and hip|x>s and even those most 
dangerous beasts buffaloes may appear on 
the road especially after dark A few 
miles farther on is the little station of Tort 
Portal the administrative center for Mest 
em Province which includes the old king 
doms of Toro and \nkole A number of 
coffee and tea planters live in Toro 

On 1 hill lives the Mukama and his 
court Every I ebruary he is crowned 
anew an elaborate ceremony of donning 
a crown and a beard of colobus monkey 
hair (m which his chiefs imitate him) 
of passing through seven huts and of 
entertaining guests white and native (page 
112 ) 

Special ceremonies attend the milking 
of the cattle belonging to this king and 
these are seldom viewed by white men 
The milkmaids wear clean robes and have 
whitened faces (page 125) The milk is 
borne in a special beautifully plaited 
vessel 

All loo often the vast peaks of the Ru 
wenzon are swathed m cloud and mist 
In the morning however every fold and 
ridge IS clearly defined and on Ae topmost 
peaks 15 a glimmering line of snow 

A road runs southward along the foot 
hills and one side of it is a game re 
serve where the buck and the elephant 
and the giant forest hog are always seen 
I sat m a Ford with the eng ne running 
while four elephants grazed not SO yards 
away 

Mountain Bwamba women carrying loads 
slung across their brows by straps Bakonjo 
clad only in monkey skins passed They 
came from the forests on the other side 
of the range and many of them carried 
loads of salt from Katwe on Lake Edward 
the salt Jake at the southern end of 
the mountains Seventy miles from Fort 
Portal we had to cross by a comic ferry 
a channel between Lakes George and 
Edward 


.U ^ Li.c lovcuesc parr ot Uganda is 
the District of Kigezi Kabale is its chief 
town and here there are rushing rivers in 
deep valleys steep hills marked to their 

Kp-te-aslnte;;; 



THF \\T10\'Ar GFOGRArillC M\CAZINE 



THEIR HUSBANDS BEAR ARMS FOR THE HOUSE OF \M\DSOR 


Native police, trained by the Bnlish, live with tbeir famihes in the<e round huts at Kampab 
Although Baganda men once had several vnves only one apiece now is permitted ofiicully Light 
dresses, draped on one side, are usuall> of vivid colors Mothers carr> tbeir babies pickaback and 
frequently protect them from the sun by large gourds («econd from the left) 
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Pbotograph b> AUtt Scbslek 


A SALT EXPRESS STOPS ON TME ROAD KEAR FORT PORTAL 
Bakonjo porters of Toro carry the product of their wives’ “salt factories” in long banana' 
leaf rolls Salt lor the people ol w estem Uganda b obtained from workings at the little ^i^lase of 
Kibiro on Lake Albert (page 126). Burdens that weigh 130 pounds may not net more than SO 
cents at market. 


bomas. A magnificent road has been com- 
pleted over the steep, bamboo-clad ridges 
into Ruanda, Belgian Congo, leading to 
that jewel of African lakes, Kivu. 

ROAD REPLACES SAFARI TRAIL 
pnce, in the da>’s before this road 
existed, I walked, with a long line of Ba- 
kiga porters balancing my kit on their 
woolly heads and jogging along at a curious 
bent-kneed lope, to the shores of Lake 
Bunyoni. There I embarked in a crazy 
dugout canoe for Bufundi, a camp on a 
peninsula that juts out from the western 
shore of the lake. 

Visitors now motor there to bathe in 
waters crisply cold, green, clear as crystal; 
to see, and if lucky in avoiding the dosed 
sea^n, to shoot wild ducks, flotillas of 
which cross and recross the still wafer; to 


watch sleek otters diving, and cormorants 
rising, showering spray; to paddle among 
vTist stretches of pink and blue lotus IDies; 
to stalk the sitatunga antelope in the 
swamp of the upper reaches; to buy a sheep 
for three shillings, and chickens, vege- 
tables, milk, even strawberries, for a few 
cents. 

Thence, if they can face an arduous four- 
hour climb, they may march up and up 
the steep hills to the level of the bamboo 
forests. 

Crossing a swamp of brownish reeds 
^-hot pokers," and muddy water holes’ 
(hey SM herds of forest elephants, small' 
"‘i so-called •'rose! 

colonrf- ivory. They may meet the ant 
mak face to face on the narrow track bm 
a shout or a blast on a whistle will usiallv 
disperse the creatures. usuauj 
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I-mally the climbers emerge iho\e the 
forest on the phteau of Behungi a camp 
perched at some 8 000 feet 

JEWEL LAKES IN A VOLCANO SETTING 

The panorama from this camp looking 
dorni on the la\’a plain and across to the 
\ irunga (Mufumbiro) volcanoes seems 
as if a \ast green sea of ridged billons 
had solidihed Crater after crater has been 
upflung there and tonering over all are 
eight vast volcanoes tno of them active 
still with a perpetual pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night 

Between the craters he lo\ ely lakes 
gleaming fite metaT The volcanoes are 
stupendous and Muhavura a perfect cone 
IS the legendary home of the local gods 
while when Niamlagira bursts into erup 
tion It IS a sign that their wrath is being 
wreaked upon men 

The people of the forests and the im 
mensely fertile lava plain range from semi 
pygmies to seven foot giants and from red 
brown and light copper to almost black 
The tall ones are the lordly \\ atussi • 
of Hamttic stock who are a sort of feudal 
aristocracy with serfs — the Bahutu a 
squat and unprepossessing tribe — to til! 
their soil and tend their fat cattle on the 
flowery plains wh ch like English pasture 
land are thick with large clumps of thistle 
forget me not buttercups and ragwort 
The Watussi are attractive with long 
fine hands and feet and handsome profiles 
(page 121) 

They are amus ngly vain and the sight 
of a camera poised ready for action brings 
them hastening to stand about hopefully 
in the r long togalike robes of scarlet pat 
temed white with their slim ankles 
crossed Leisurely by nature they have a 
charming courtesy They seem born to be 
1 lies of the field 

• See Land of G ants and Pygni es by DuVe 
Adolphus Frederick of Vlecklenburg Natiovai. 
Geocrapu c Macazise April 1912 


Their women live in seclusion 1 met 
one once walking on the road with two at 
tcndants A metal fillet with hornlike dec 
orations on her brows gave her a regal air 
but her walk was ungunly hampered by 
the masses of fiber rings that encased her 
legs from knees to ankles 
The semi pygmies or Batwa are red 
dish colored men with puckered faces 
and wide round eyes They are skilled 
trackers and hunters intrepid in chasing 
elephants and the gorillas which live high 
up on the volcanoes Alikeno and Sabinio 
They wield the fire stick cleverly, are 
all armed w ith a bow and arrow s and move 
iheir villages from place to place as they 
hunt They will sometimes dance and 
their dances take the form of mock battles 
The young Uatussi braves dance too 
wonderfully leaping up h gh and coming 
down with rmging stamps Their Sultan 
has a special band of dancers They can 
also jump over a bar to heights sometimes 
exceed ng the worlds official high jump 
record 

To these people the mountains are gods 
which IS not surprising for the massne 
bulk of the range dominates the country 
and the lives of those under its shadow 
A good road leads back through K.abale 
to Mbarara where the country reminds one 
with Its pla ns and bare ridge after r dge of 
hills of a Zane Grey novel Thence it goes 
to Masaka where charming Lake Nabu 
gabo makes a week end picnic place for the 
town weary \nd so to Kampala again 
and on to the airdrome where planes leave 
for London and home 

The Kenya and Uganda Railway will 
bring the visitor if he likes But some 
how it seems fitt ng that he should drop 
as It were clean from the skies into 
this little world that is so different from 
anything else and that he should leave 
it in the same way 

Out of Africa there is always something 
new One finds that something in Uganda 
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In as Uuh as 19 days ... you 
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New York, and enjoy the shipboard 
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or Conte di Savoia to Gibraltar. 
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A Happy New Year for 



That S a real letter— written by a real 
Kathryn— to her brother You can read 
her happiness in every line Shes 
mightygladtohave the telephone back 

And so are a great many other men 
and women these days Almost 850 000 
new telephones have been installed m 
the past year 

That means more than just havmg 
a telephone withm reach It means 
keeping the foimly circle unbroken- 


contacts with people— gcnety, solace, 
fnendship It means greater comfort, 
security quick end m an emergency 
Whether it be the grand house on 
the hiU or the cottage in the valley 
there s more happiness for everybody 
when there s a telephone in the home 


Th« Bell S/xtem employs more men and women 
than any other busmess organization In the United 
States The total is now close to 300 000 Good 
busmess for the telephone company is a sign ol 
good business throughout the country 
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CHANGING BERLIN 

n\ Doic.l \S CllANDlIK 


OOK qincklj, tlown there to the left 
I of our counc Thit little cupoH 
-I — J topped button is the tower of the 
W Utenberg Ci«.tlc Church 

Downwird I peered from the window of 
the pline ts directed b> mj eldcrlj fellow 
trat cler 1 here, pricking out from the clus- 
tering buddings like a lin> object seen 
through a microscope was the church on 
the door of which Luther tacked his theses 
on that fateful 3Ist of October ISI7 
\\menberg lies not more than lweTil> 
minutes before Berlin as one approaches 
the city from the south by airplane 
Presently thereafter, the flit partly 
wooded plain is broken up by a succession 
of waterways stretching out in i cuned, 
continuing sequence On a «iandy Ie%el in 
the midst of this maze is sprawled the 
worlds sitth largest city from the stand 
point of area covered Only Rome Lon 
don, Rio de Janeiro, Los Angeles, and Bris 
bane, Australia (in the order named), sur 
pass It in extent (Plate XIV) * 

The air route is the ideal approach to 
Berlin By no other means can the mind 
grasp vastness of the city s spread 
Our plane a two motored Douglas of the 
Swiss Air Lines — less than four hours out 
of Zurich with stops at Stuttgart and Halle 
Leipzig Airport — purred without percep 
tible vibration through the crystal air of an 
early September morning 

The pleasant drone of the motors now 
dropped to a lower pitch After travers 
ing successive areas of suburban homes 

* In population Berlin ranks fourth among; 
world aties being exceeded by New \orL, Lon 
don and Tokyo 


laid out in luxurious squares of green 
foliage, a section of rctl brick factories 
with tall chimneis jutting menacmgli 
from the earth and fmallj a crazv -quilt 
jumble of business and residence blocks 
our pilot eased his shining gull to a gentle 
landing on the field of Tcmpclhof Airport 
(Plate Mil) 

\S AIRPORT BORS OF THE COOSE STEP 

Berlin is especially fortunate m hating 
this spacious terminal for air traffic well 
within the cit> limits It was Frederick the 
Great s passion for re\ lew mg the goose step 
that did the trick W hen, a hundr^ and 
fifty iears later, aviation pioneers con 
quered gravity, thereby placing a premium 
on flat lands near cities Frederick s parade 
ground wa» wailing ready made to serve as 
a landing field 

The silver haired lady whose chance ac 
quaintance I had made m the plane with 
a red cross on its tail was met by her hus 
band Presentations concluded she insisted 
that I accompany them m their car to my 
hotel 

\ou 11 find our citj in a state of transi 
lion, she remarked as we sped on our way 
The pompous old architectural forms are 
vanishing Im a native Berliner, but I 
don t deplore the change In fact I m 
happy to see the New Age evolving a style 
of realistic beauty in keeping wnth today s 
practical needs ’ 

I was astonished at this expression of 
tolerance for the upsetting of tradition 
But It was only the first of many such sur 
prises 

Come and dine with us when you can 






Decorated with the swastika sign and guarded by troops the speaker s stand appears in the far 
background on the broad steps of the Old Museum At the right appears a corner of the Berlin 
Cathedral (Color Plate I) The Maypole decorated with bunting and swastikas represents a revival 
of an old folk custom formerly observed chiefly in the rural districts 


find a breathing spell,” said my hosts as 
we drew up before the address I had given 
I accepted with warmth, and waved them 
good bye from the curb 

GENERALS, POETS, MUSICIANS IN BERLIN 
STREET NAMES 

Ensconced in the high ceilinged room of 
the hotel to which I had been recommended, 
I set myself to the task of a cursory onen 
tation by means of a little green book, “Ber 
lin from A to Z — An Official Directory ’ 

As my eye roved through the alphabet 
ical list of city streets I realized that here 
before me was the epitomized history of 
the Mark of Brandenburg 


Important victories on the battlefield 
and the generals who won them names of 
former margraves, princes, and kings re 
ligious upheavals and the leaders who 
sponsored them wizards of science, poets 
pamters, philosophers and musicians out 
standing personalities of the new Govern 
ment — these and a multitude of other 
events and individuals are recorded among 
the names of the 9,500 streets within the 
city 

Luther Street and Luther Bridge — ah, 
here is our heroic reformer of the httle 
town of Wittenbergl His pronunciamento 
brought, some two centuries later an in 
flux of French Huguenots into Protestant 
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At the left is the hlarstall formerJ> the royal stables but now a library and beyond the Kurfur 
sten Bridge is the former kaisers Palace Being towed is a loaded barge with rowboats tailing on 
behind Beyond still other cargo barges one with its burdens cocered are crowded in the he3\y 
traffic The tug is about to lower its sroohestack lor the low bridge Because it is spread over 
so much territory casual Berlm vuitors may overlook, this nvers enormous water borne traffic But 
a glance at a big scale city map sho vs bow convenientlj the capital is served by canals and rivers 
which connect it with the sea and with inland cities (page 134) 


Brandenburg Therefore one finds a 
Franzosische Strasse or French Street 
with Its French Church and likewise a 
French School in which to this very day 
French is the spoken language 
Let us pick a random few from this im 
posing list of names Agncola and Apostel 
Paulus Streets Alexander Square Barba 
rossa Beethoven Bismarck Blucher and 
Calvin Streets a various assortment of 
Friedrichs Galvani and Goethe Streets 
Judenhof and Gutenberg Streets Herkules 
Bridge, Helgoland Bank Jerusalem Street 


Krupp Robert Koch Rontgen Streets 
Seydlitz and Richard Wagner Streets Tir 
piU Bank, Waterloo Bridge Washington 
Place ° 

Here is provocative material for the his 
torically minded* 

As a final fillip to my curiosity I discov 
ered the name Unten, asset Strasse (Under 
water Street) 

Burying my Berlin von A bis Z m the 
botton. of my suitcase 1 sallied forth into 
the huge metropolis 

The balBing element of Berlm s character 
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IS Its extreme simplicity One antiapates 
complexities uhidi do not exist The city 
IS as unaffected and logical as the language 
spwken by its inhabitants 

Before one can begin to comprehend what 
makes Berlin lick, preconceived ideas of 
capitals must be cast aside Gradually, out 
of the confused outlines of the vast mass, 
emerges a recognizable pattern 

CIT\ DWELIING COUS AND PIGS 
Behold the anomaly of an urban agglom 
eration with a total population of some 
4 220,000, a city which can boast one of 
the most highly perfected transportation 
systems m the world, with every conven 
lence contributed by science — and yet 
which contains within its limits the follow- 
mg 

Twenty thousand cows (prov idmg a third 
of the milk supply), 30,000 pigs, 10000 
goats 700,000 chickens, 180 000 rabbits, 
3 800 people keeping bees, only three or 
four buildings that I could find as much as 
ten stories high, twelve wmdmilb still func 
tioning, and more than 100 000 little gar 
dens the harvests of which include such 
imposing yearU figures as 46,000 tons of 
potatoes and proportionate quantities of 
other vegetables and grams 
Such Items would appear fantastic to the 
dweller on narrow rock ribbed Manhattan 
These little Schreber Gartens afford 
city workers easily accessible contact with 
the land which is so dear to the German 
heart, they promote bodily fitness through 
exercise, and mminiize food cost 

Beside each garden is a neat little house 
for storing equipment Here centers the 
odd hour and week end life of a substantial 
number of families During times of crisis, 
these wee shelters have even housed many 
who would otherwise have been roofless 
The so-called Schreber Garten move 
ment, which has spread to most cities of 
Germany, was founded in 1864 by a phi 
lanthropist who named it m honor of 
Schreber, a famous physician of that day 
The land is owned in some cases by the city, 
m others by the State, and is furnished to 
Its users (together with implements and 
seed) at a nominal price 

V^ere er yuu cool gales »hall fan the glade 
Trees where >ou sit shall crowd into a shade 

Trees and rivers more rivers and 
more trees Therein lies Berlin s greatest 
hold on the hearts of its dwellers 

The two rivers, Havel and Spree (pro- 


nounced ‘Shprav’), with their eccentric 
twistings and turnings, form a network of 
natenvays which makes it possible to reach 
many parts of the city b> water 
These small streams nod their tributaries, 
connected by canals with the Elbe and the 
Oder, give communication for transport of 
freight by steamer and barge to the farthest 
comers of the land (PhtesXII, XIII, XV) 
Berlin has, except for Duisburg, the larg 
est shipping tonnage of any inland city of 
Germany More than five million tons of 
goods arrived at the port m 1935 and 
1,300,000 tons were dispatched 
Through the watery lanes, under grace 
fully arched bridges — of which Berlin has 
1,006, even more than Venice itself! — glide 
long wooden barges heavy laden carriers of 
coal, budding materials, petroleum, and 
an infinite variety of other products (page 
133) 

Large numbers of fruit barges come in 
from the provinces, bringing apples, pears, 
and peaches m their holds In some cases 
these loads are marketed directly from the 
barges, which find mooring at advantageous 
points within the town 
The banks of the rivers are planted 
densely with trees Rows of lindens or 
plane trees line the majority of the streets 
The public parks are standing armies of 
trees m dose formation, through which cut 
beguiling avenues and paths 
The most numerous member of the tree 
family b the linden Also in large numbers 
are found most of our familiar American 
trees such as maple, elm, horse chestnut 
(much beloved by the German), oak, 
acacia, poplar, and birch 

A census of trees standing in streets and 
squares alone — entirely exdusive of the 
parks — totals half a million 
The Berliner s love of trees is so deep 
that in many cases, where city appropria 
(ions have not provided the necessary funds, 
private citizens have paid for the planting 
of their own streets 

THESE cnA>GrNC TIMES 

As I walked through the streets of the 
Old City I found myself humming a Ime 
from a Princeton Triangle Qub play way 
back in the dim ages of the Wiley Pure 
rood Act 

Renovate rejuvenate, and incidentally 
change the date, ’ it ran This jingle de- 
scribes aptlj the ev’olution taking place 
today in Berlin 
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■i\ITH PERISCOPES TIERCARTEN CROWDS WATCH HITLEH's BIRTHDAl PAmTe— ^ 

Each draun bj SIX magnificent matched horses, heavy iron nhep)»H b,.tj April 20, 1936 

struts No other vehicle makes exactl> the same «ound as artiUerv rumble over the mved 

, ® P^*®rgarten, a wooded park area popular vnth Dcdstnan^ anA ». ° caissons eo rollintr » 
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inouon \AMSJtfNO before TIIF taxi, a tew BERLIN CABMEN STILL SURVIVE 
NVaiting lor a fare this w«th«r beaten dmcr cheers bis equine companion of many Jong winters 
with a lump o( sugar (page 146) White cab horses are scarce because certam superstitious people 
will not ride behind one behesing that to do so would bring bad luck 


Venerable, and m many cases unbcauti 
ful, landmarks of a bygone day are being 
sacrificed to the demands of traffic 

Scaffoldings clamber over the fa^des of 
many old buildings which do not ha\e to 
suffer demolition but are going through a 
much needed face lifting operation The 
Town Hall a mammoth red brick structure, 
has recently emerged, rubicund and a bit 
garish, from an allover bath performed by 
steam and cleansing acids 

Where possible, worthwhile old buildings 
are being preserved The march of time 
has not yet intruded on the neighborhood 
of the Nikolai Church, where one comes 
across such architectural oddities as the 
Knoblauch Haus — ^literally, “Garlic House ’ 
— with Its vivacious rococo exterior, and its 
pretentious contemporary, the Ephraim 
House 

One leams from the archives of the 
Alarkisches Museum that this latter was 
built by one Veitel Ephraim, an enterpris 
ing racketeer of Frederick the Great s time 
He aided an embarrassed State and likewise 
amassed his own fortune by coming debased 
‘ thaler, ’ nicknamed “Ephraimites,” which 


he Struck from copper with only an onion 
skin thickness of silver surface 

“main street” shorn of its glory 

The most striking change observed in the 
physical aspect of the city is that on Unter 
den Linden This wide avenue, because of 
building the new subway, has been de 
nuded of its famous shade trees Their 
roots were too deeply sunk m tradition and 
earth to make their lot tenable when the 
human moles began their burrowing (Plate 
XIV) 

These dignified patriarchs were carefully 
dug up and placed in other more hospitable 
locations Their place has been taken by 
a quadruple row of fresh little upstarts 
Shockingly callow and insufficient they 
lookl 

During the gay days of the Olympics 
these small lindens were overshadowed by 
rows of high poles from which in the mid 
summer breezes waved miles of optimistic 
btmting (Plate III) 

But now that glory is past, and they face 
the oncoming winter winds vntb lU con 
cealed embarrassment 



Here even the top of the mam building of Berlin University former palace of Prince Henry of 
Prussia IS lined mth human effigies This seat of learning which now enrolls about 7 000 students 
compared with some European universities not having opened its doors till 1810 
Many Americans take courses here At the left a teacher and her schoolgirls stand before a monu 
ment of Karl Wilhelm von Humboldt brother of the distinguished explorer and founder of the 
University (page 146) 


It was Dorothea, wife of the Great Elec 
tor who caused the wide boulevard to be 
laid out, and who herself planted the first 
hnden tree in 1681 Perhaps it would have 
been only fair for her generation to name 
the avenue for the Electress instead of for 
the tree she planted However, they made 
amends by giving her name to the street 
which parallels Unter den Linden one block 
north 

HOGS BARRED FROVt CITV STREETS 

In 1690 an ordinance was passed by the 
Elector Frederick III forbidding the burgh 
ers of the neighborhood to allow their hogs 
to root around on the public street, as thej 
were injuring the treesl 

The winter of 1705 was one of catraordi 
nar> severiiv Such was the cold that the 
24 j ear old trees were deslrojed and had 
to be replanted 

Hut the hejdaj of Berlin’s Mam Street 
T-v* * Frederick the Great 

Then there were sa rows of lindens instead 
of the meager four of modem limes 


Berlm did not escape the westward push 
ing urge which has possessed contments, 
countries, and cities 

Oldsters of today tell of open fields and 
woodlands m western areas where now 
stretch illimitable acres of concrete streets 
and business blocks The inexorable thrust 
of building enterprise has encircled lakes 
and linked once widely separated communi 
ties mto an urban entity 
In the gallopmg twenties of the postwar 
^riod came the realization of the realtors 
dream of a Berlin Broadwav — Berlin 
in Light The Kurfursten Damm soiled 
Its mid oats in the lurid early day of lazz 
but has noil settled doira to a smug bom 
gems middle age (page 1 56) ^ 

The Emperor Wilham Jlemorial Church 
(built as a monument to kaiser li ii ™ 
the Fm, and his wife ka, serin \uS)’ 
which forms the root of the \tesi n i ’ 

“Stal:' fs'Tnd^r 

Trmity Church IS in tthThl-uW^^^^ 
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}’^oio(7sph fcem de prid 

‘COOOBYI DE GOOD AND SEND US A POSTCARDl” 


Germany relebratM many holjda>i during the year and picnics and esrursions arc popular v>aya 
of spending the free days Here u s typical farewell scene at one of Berlin s many railway stations 


Neon signs make a vivid imprint on the 
night aspect of the city Step gaily up the 
Kurfursten Damm or Friedrich Slrasse at 
any time after dark and you will find your 
self wooed by the variegated pulsing efful 
gence of a host of dance halls, ball houses 
and cabarets 

DUMSIELN IS TUF GERMAN WORD FOR 
DOING THE TOWN 

Ilaus Vaterland on the Potsdamer Plata 
twelve years after its much advertised con 
strucljon, is popular with travelers They 
flock in of evenings — visitors from abroad 
and from the provinces of Germany 

There are twelve halls each tlecoratcd 
to represent some special locality One 
may choose between the Havarnn Alps, the 
Rhineland, the Wild West of the U S \ 
a glamorous bit of sunny Spam (machine 
guns omi(lccl), and other exotic scenes 
Clever tricks of stage business lend vm 
sim lilude I cho^ the Pavanan room, and 
while I suppotl watchei! a thunder storm 
pass over the /ugspitre (,ermanj s highest 
miuniain With an almost terrifying 
r^bly the storm tore acro<s the back 
drop thunder shaking, the room, wind whis 


tling and moaning among the crags Knives, 
forl^ and beer mugs lay untouched while 
It raged 

When the sun broke through the clouds 
a yodeler strolled among the tables juggling 
smooth balls of sound with his supple 
larjmx You can travel far for one Reichs 
mark at the \ aterlandl 

In an evening of Berlin bummcln one 
may explore the beer halls in the heart of 
the inner citv 

7um Nussbium lays claim to being the 
oldest restaurant The walls are adorned 
with caricatures bv a popular black and 
white artist of the last generation depicting 
street typesof his time The murky smoke 
of yesterv ear shrouds the few low volt bulbs 
of the narrow eating nwm Wheezy laugh 
ter and cracked singing come from dismal 
corners 

Petty tradesmen with their families cele- 
brate anniversaries by forgathering at 
Landres W ei'.sbierstuben which occupy 
their ancient site under the shoulder of the 
Police Headquarters This vrhitc beer ts 
a Tiecnlty of Berlin it is not brewed fl»e 
where (except in Leipzig) becauvr of some 
necessary element of the water 
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Pho oimpli bj A and E f ranU 

BRANDENBUBG CANOE CLUBS LINE UP FOR A RACE ON TECELER SEE 


This popular summer retreat for Bert nets a tree girt lake also dra\ s sport lo\ ers from near 
Brandenburg which is connected with the capitals suburbs b\ the Ha%el Ri\er Bevond the canoes 
onlookers atch the race in sailboats and m double faltboats kajaklike craft of canvas now 
popular in Germanj (page 16S) 


Landre s is proud of its old name and 
Its bustling semi respectability The bar 
inan turns from loading a tray with a half 
dozen white capped beakers puffs out his 
chest and points to a sign above the bar 
Established m 1684 

FOOTNOTES ON THE FOOTLIGHTS 
Berlin s thirty theaters opened the winter 
season with a program of offerings which 
ran through a chronological gamut from 
Aeschylus to K.nut Hamsun 
^ State Theater in the Gendarmen 
Markl started its first night with a beauti 
ml presentation of the Oresteia by 
Aeschylus Among the winter selections 
are man> plays of Schiller Shakespeare 
^en and such German favorites as 
khristian Dietrich Grabbe (whose cenlen 
celebrated last j ear) Hanns Johst 
Gerhart Hauptmann 
The Little House of the State Theater 
^ j*® dedicated to pla>s of a lighter vein 
M morsels from the pens of Oscar 

u ilde Per Schwenzen and Zdenko von 


There seems to be little demand for inno 
vations at the State Opera Standard Ger 
man and Italian works fill the bill 
W agner will rece ve the homage which is 
now accorded him bv the orthodox 

It IS not only Berlins phjsical aspect 
which IS undergoing change today the 
language particularly the written language 
is also in a state of evolution Many writers 
are abandoning the traditional long winded 
style The tendency is toward crisp, short 
sentences American tempo 


MARK TWAIN S APT COMMENT ON THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE 

Nol quite so apt today tiould be Mark 
Tnains delicious comment on German 
speech m which he likens a 
the midst of a sentence to an undenvato 

hte areStendmg English das's'es^^nol'"' 1°^ 
proMncial towns ‘ 
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O DbueUs ClkaniCtr 

B\ THIS ItONSTER EIXVATOR, CA?.AL BOATS WTICHINC HUNDREDS OF TONS ARE 
LIFTED BODILY, LOCK AND ALL 


The water s>-*teins cf Berlin and Stettin are connected by the nohenzonem Canal through 
«hich flows an e%er increa. n" stream of coal and heav> goods Ea.t of Eberswalde the tana! leaves 
a high plateau for lowbflds along the Oder River Till recentl> four locks built here raised and 
lowered boats a distance of 116 feet requiring two hours to lock a J50-ton ship \fter man> 
>ears of work this mammoth ship elevator was built and now a boat can be passed up or down 
m five minutes The boat simpl> sails into a big trough of water which is bfted or lowered the 
vessel floating In it 


\ recent rulmg ol the railroads makes tl 
obligatory for all conductors to leam Eng 
lish Gra> bearded >eterans coming m 
from a long wear> run dash off lo scbml 
On a trip whui I often make from the 
Black Forest lo Stuttgart the conductor 
regularlj halls when he sees me and drag 
gmg a copjbook from hus uniform pocket 
gets me to hear him his lesson 

SAMPLES or CeSMAS SLANG 
\\’herc can I hear a «ample of the collo- 
quial language of Berlin streets’ ' I asked 
m> concierge 

Go jnu to the ol 1 flower women of Ibe 
Leipziger Strasse (page 1G7), handle the 


blooms with disapproval, and saj that thej 
are withered and expensne 

Brashly I proceeded to the experiment 
* kour flowers are no good they are with 
ered, I said in German 
Shades of Dr Johnson and the fishwife' 
What a flood of invective was turned loose 
upon me' MTien the old witch stopped for 
breath I timorously explained my jest 
bought an armful of roses and walked awa> 
crushed but enlightened 

The Berliner s sense of humor is some- 
thing of a special idiom a bit on the dry 
side certainly not subtle It has none of 
the bucolic coarseness of the Bavarian and 
IS not so prankL«h as that of your rollicking 
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Popular as outdoor dmmj! and drmkinc and concerts arc with Germans manj a Msitor from 
warmer dimes finds such soaal ad\entures a chill> experience On Sundajs dense crowds promenade 
e Kurfursten Damm Like the Boardwalk in Atlantic City at Easterlime this a faxonte 
promenade for displajing new spring outfits 


^^^0" The Berliner makes fun of himself 
and his local institutions with good grace, 
but IS likely to be taken aback if the out 
lander attempts facetious liberties 

As for tj^iical slang of the Berlin streets, 
Its name is legion An expression of com 
plete astonishment is ‘ Ich denke mir laust 
“^‘’^Affe,’ which must be literally translated 
as “I think the monkey takes lice ofT me ’ 
An Amenkaner” is a cookie with a heavy 
hjer of icmg The expression for the first 
signs of baldness is ‘ Baustelle a building 
lot The Berliner s term for a cheap, showy 
dress is Fahne,’ a flag 
There exist in the Berlin argot innumer 
able svnonyms for money It is called 
“gravel,” ‘ powder," “pinke- 
pmke ’ {obviously onomatopoetical). 
Mane,” “coke,” coal,” “thread,” ‘ shav 
togs, and ^ores of other names The 


Reichsmark is usually spoken of as “Eier” 
(pgg 2 >), or as “Emmchen,” the diminutive 
form of M, the letter which stands for mark 
The boulevard wits have now dubbed 
Unter den Linden “Unter den Laternen ’ 
because the street lamps are bigger than 
the trees 

BERLIN’S TRAFFIC HEARTBEAT IS E.APID 

The pace of the Berlin pedestrian is con 
spicuously unhurried 

Motor traffic, on the other hand is un 
usually rapid The drivers of the 620 omni 
buses hurl their two stoned leviathans from 
stop to stop m lurching bursts of speed the 
air brakes hiss with splenetic suddenness 
The comparatively small number of 
motor vehicles in Berlin helps evpiam the 
villagehke appearance of most streets 
Counting private cars, trucks, and S- 
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cycles registrations for 1936 show only a 
few more than fort> thousand 
The traffic fio^ has a heartbeat of thirty 
seconds — half a minute of red light, an 
orange flash ivammg of change, followed 
by half a minute of green To one ac 
customed to the longer inter\als of most 
American cities, it seems at first a little 
hysterical m its frequency of mterrupiion 
bpon amial I was petrified to see autos 
pas«ing stopped streetcars The law, how 
e\er, permits such passing, with the injunc 
tion that it be performed with extreme care 
The large number of bicycles on Berlin 
streets creates an additional hazard for the 
motorist, especially as the riders seem en 
dowed with a sublime faith that the \'aganes 
of their delicate vehicles will be unfailingly 
observed by truck and car behind Yet, 
with It all, casualty statistics are not high 
The city’s fatalities from trafnc accidents 
totaled 358 for 1933 
The traffic lights halt squads of cyclists 
girls in unbecoming but practical divided 
skirts delivery boys carrying bundles 
bigger than tbemselvea tenders of street 
lights pedaling precariously from lamp to 
lamp with 8 foot ladders strapped to their 
shoulders 

There are stlli 5 1 horse drawn cabs in 
the Citv (page 136) llie Germans call 
them Fferde Droschken, or horse droshkies 
1 talked with two of the old drivers who 
were hobnobbing beside their carnages m 
the Fotsdamer Plata \\ ith whimsical acri 
mony thev bewailed the Motor Age 
‘ , sw hetwtt tha were 

between eight and ten thousand of us 
drivers on Berlin slreetsl Tho<e were the 
davs' There were three classes of Prosch 
ken first class for the best people second 
for the others, and third class, a combina 
lion of pas«enger and baggage earners 
Today we just pick up a bare Imng 
from the curiosity seekers The ninety 
per cent are m a terrible hurry to go no- 
where m particular 

FOUR MAIL DEtivrarrs a pvy 
The Berlin resident receives four <le- 
hv cries of mail a day on weekdays and one 
on Sunday for gno<i measure 

Five thousand po<tlxjxe3 announce their 
P'tsence on street corners with a lustrous 
surface of ml — that »hadc which someone 
has <!e«:rd>etj as the color of audacity 
I mil wilhn the Iasi year they were a vAer 
I lue but ihe ctlor experts announced that 
the> tacked VT«r*»ilitv 


Special delivery obtains but for those 
who desire extra rapid service there is the 
fast functioning pneumatic tube system 
reaching every section of the town This i5 
a oinvenience to the busine'aman and ah 
undoubted blessing to exigent lovers 
I posted midtown an important air 
mad letter (business strictly) one hour be 
fore the starting time of the Stuttgart plane 
The letter readied Tempelhof Airport m 
proper time and was delivered to its desti 
nation m Stuttgart four hours later 

A SKV SCRAPES IS CALLED A “CLOUD 
SCRATCHES ' 

'How many skyscrapers have you in 
Berlin’ ’ I asked the white-jacketed Schupo 
directing trafnc at Belle Alliance-PIatz 
{Schupo IS the contraction of Verkehrs 
schutzpolizei, which means a policeman 
who-protects traffic ) 

“None that you Amencans would call by 
that name, ’ was his answer ' But,’ he 
added, ‘ we have three or four that seem 
pretty tall to us and a radio tower to boot ’ 

J paid my entrance fee and rode up to the 
roof garden of Europa Haus the newest 
doud scratcher, eleven stones high There, 
surrounding an actual garden with bloom 
mg flower beds and gravel walks, were 
tables set in wind protected alcoves 
WTiDe 1 ale my luncheon I envied the sun 
batha being enjoyed by earlier lunchers on 
steamer chairs strewn about the ‘ lawn” for 
the free Use of roof guests As there are | 
no other high buildings or smokestacks ad 
jacewv vVvtve wi®, ww '■ooV. Vw war \he pvtVvwt 
Any list of the city s cloud scralchers 
should aliO indude the new home of the 
Karstadl department store (page 159) 
Columbus Haus on Potsdamer Platz and 
Ihe handsome while building of the Shell 
Oil Company , which rises from the v erdanl 
bank of the Spree m midcitv, are other 
contenders for dizzy honors, and neither 
exceetls ten stories 

Berlin is not suffering from lack of e<Iu 
cational mstilulions with its 13 universities 
colleges and higher technical centers, J47 
high schools and iOt grade «chools 

Berlin (Frcdenck Hillam) tniversity 
center of educational life fronts on Lnier 
den I inden across from the State Opera 
House Such a dignified atmosphere of 
scholarship pervades the lovely pray build 
ing and iLs linden sfiadwl court that rxi 
<ne wouH siL«pect it was origimlh built 
as a palace for Prince Henry by his brother, 
Frederick the Great (page 137) 



Lire AND LUSTER OF BERLIN 



BERLIN C\T1JEDR\L LOOKS DOWN UPON STPCETS BEDECKED FOR LAST SUMMERS 
OLYMPIC GAMES 

This Protestant edifice is realiv tliree separnte churches under one vast roof In its crypt are entombed 
nearly a hundred members ot the Hohenzollern family 
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OilMPRESEST SWASTIKA SIGNS ENCIRCLE HITLER TLATZ IN CH \KLOTTENI!URG 
roreiffn flags are displayed in honor of visiting Olympic contenders, flanking the Stirs and Stripes 
are the colors of Uruguay and Germany. This pt<ilz or «quare— with near by Broadcasting House, 
lair ground*, and athletic fields — is becoming a new bright light center in west Berlin. 



Lire A\D LUSIFR OP UrUI IX 
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AIR^^^D^D BCRLIV CROWDS WATCH PLANES AT TEMPELllOr AIRPORT 
This Jormer military parade croiind has become a modern highly specialized airport ci^ wit 
hangars for scores of planes a Zentral Flughafen hotel police station postofTce ticket office an“ 
Quarters for the airdrome staff W ireless and weather instrument masts rise in the background-^ 
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ROLLING lOST OFFICLjj WERE I RO\ IDED TO ACCOSIMODATE HLGC CROWDS 
AT TIIC OLMIIIC GAUES 

in the 8 le of this truck is seen a characteristic Keneral del serj window Before it people Imr 
up to asL for mail buy stamps or drop picture car is to folks back ho ne 

^ rn 
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In the neighborhood of the Uni\crsity 
^re 'lesenl reMiunnls \\hcrc one hears 
more Fnglish spoken linn Gernnn The 
guests are pnncipill> exchange professors 
from \merican colleges who come to Bcrlm 
for rescirch or other scholistic p«rposc> 
The SchxNarzcs Terkcl (Ilhck l*ig) is 
popular with the teaching fratcmitx ami is 
the locale for all meetings of the Berlin 
HarNard Club Tonntlorf is another spot 
where the pedagogues exchange shoplalk 
o\er their \eal cutlet and beer 

Modernism is not aggressi\clj present 
totlai m painting and sculpture The \\m 
dows of the moderate price art shops are 
filled with decorative prints and paintings 
designed largolv to please the conventional 
taste Scenes porlra> mg fecund grainfields 
mountain peaks piercing the upper ether, 
animal pictures flower studies predominate 
Only a few doors from the \merican 
Consulate in Bellexue Stns«c, street of 
the better art dealers there has rccentlj 
been opene<l an exhibition of the latest 
stvies m modern furniture Designs com 
pare favorably with similar showings I 
have seen withm the last year m other 
European countries Ingenious use is being 
made of materials hitherto unknown to fur 
niture making 

BEER DRINKING HAS SHRUNK 40 PERCENT 
IN DfRUV 

Has anyone ever regretted the demise 
of a statistician? once wrote a disgruntled 
epigrammatist Comprehensible point of 
view' But there are exceptions I had 
the luck to meet one 

At the head office of the citys Bureau of 
Statistics I found the chief a person of con 
siderable humor Surrounded by diagrams 
and graphs he fed me with such factual 
morsels as the following 

Seven hundred and twenty thousand 
loaves of bread go each day to Berlin 
homes 11 QOO tons of coffee made from 
malt are drunk each year and only two 
thirds as much real coffee some 50 OIX) 000 
people annually visvt Beibn s 400 movie- 
houses meat consumption is on the down 
grade having dropped in one year from 157 
to 127 pounds per person beer consump 
tion has shrunk 40 percent in the last eight 
years a fact of much significance as fore 
shadowing the physique of the future Ber 
Imer 

Apropos of beer it is interesting to dis 
cover that ^lunich now the Nations beer 
capital origmally was the center of a wrae 


country and learner! the brewing art from 
northern Germany 

We can judge of the amount habitually 
drunk by the best people in the oUlen 
da\s by a cellar rule of the riectorate of 
Bavaria in 164S ‘ Countesces and ladies of 
nobility arc allowed four quarts for the day 
and three quarts for the night ’ 

Now however the youth of Germany 
striving for physical efficiency, "corn any 
thing W the mo>t moderate b^r drinking 
Thev predict that paunchy waistlines and 
bulging necks will be unknown to the next 
generation 


SPORT FIFLD5 VND LVBOR CAMPS 

A characteristic sight as one explores the 
various «:ections of Berlin is the sport fields 
with children or young people going through 
setting up exercises W ith magnificent 
gusto they bend and twist, fiexing muscles 
in unison with the rhythmic counting of 
phvsical instructors There are 236 of these 
fields scattered about the citv and m ad 
dition 660 indoor gvmnasiums (page 162) 
The bodily fitness of the present gen 
oration of youngsters is striking I talked 
in a third class railroad carnage with a 
group of brown faced lads returning from 
their summer serv ice in a labor camp For 
SIX months they had been up near the border 
of the Netherlands digging ditches 
They described to me the routine of the 
camp life Reveille at 5 a m , a man size 
breakfast (which sounds more like a lunch) 
with soup meat and potatoes ad lib 
Shovels flying until noon Another meal 
followed by an hours enforced siesta — 
clothes off and in the bunks every man 
jack of us No manual labor at all m 
the afternoons Program of instruction 
followed by an hour or two of sport Eve- 
nings of pastime in any preferred fashion 
Lots of us go in for woodcarving 
stated one of my fellow travelers and 
digging into his gear he proudly exhibited 
a carved picture frame with the coat of 
arms of Dresden his native town 

Every German boy regardless of social 
position must between 17 and 25 years of 
age give six months of labor service to the 
state There are 1 200 camps throughout 
ftrmany with 166 workers to a camp 
The men lice light wooden barracks 
pmnf tilth bolts which can 4 
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Every night S3>$ the author Captain BIgh has his mw Bogged here for the <huddenng 
entertainment of Berlin audiences Spoken in English but with screen captions m German this 
South Sea drama has enjo>ed much popular (y among the capitals film fans 


camps — no road making or other form of 
construction which could compete with paid 
labor 

Service from the girls of Germany is not 
obligatory However, it is the vogue to 
volunteer for such tasks as assisting work 
ers m the fields or in the homes caring for 
children or substituting for an office or 
factory worker so that person can take a 
vacation without pay 

PARIS MODELS AND THE AMERICAN 
SHOULDER 

Verkmtj Verkauj (Sale Sale) 

Stores are bedecked with announcements 
of autumn sales windows teem with mer 
chandise including conservative copies of 
Paris models to sell to women with small 
incomes 

Most of the people on Berlin streets are 


well dressed if that term can be interpreted 
to mean the wearing of good and comfort 
able clothes 

Mens furnishing stores exhibit weird 
arrays of caricatured dummies attenuated 
and globular clad m coats as square built 
as a New England woodshed The sales 
man explains that this rectangular effect is 
the American shoulder 

Beauty parlors flourish a bewildering as 
sortment of jars set forth in their windows 
A few of the better known American cos 
metic lines are to be found Red lips are 
no rarity 

The long haired sisters have in this coun 
try always far outnumbered those with 
bobs And with permanent waves within 
the range of all it follows that one sees 
hordes of Brunhildes crowned with rippling 
com silk coifs 





® Douiilas Chandler 

oA\ S UORK DOSE CROWDS FLOCK HOMEWARD OS UMER DEN LIS DCS 

and hi'ih 51 ‘^ ' ® phHcrins thoroughfare of hotels clubs cafes 

deic tra£r at Friedrich Stra^se corner is found one of Berlins busiest spots two 

aen.e trathc streams cross on the green hghU 


\ few years ago there was a slogan— The 
tjerman woman does not smoke That 
cannot at present be said though of a cer 
tamty she does not go at the business with 
the nervous enthusiasm of certain of her 
cousins across the water 

In different locations one encounters that 
red sign lettered in gold so familiar in 
^mencan cities— F \\ oolworth & Co 
Frices take off at fi\e pfennigs (about 
two cents) and climb to a dizzy altitude of 
one Reichsmark (about 40 cents) Every 
article except for beads and a few novelties 
Rom Czechoslovakia is made m Germany 
The Woolworth chain in all Germany num 
bers more than 80 branches 

The problem of imports has been a griev 
ous one for Germany during the jears her 
borders have been hermetically sealed to 
outflow of gold Barter has soh ed the di£B 


cully in the case of certain commodities 
Bananas and pineapples from the Gamer 
oons and coffee from Brazil — these and 
other exotic products are paid for with 
tractors tools and motor trucks 

On the same basis butter and eggs come 
from near by Denmark and there is a 
project under discussion for drawing on the 
Argentines beef suppU 

Much midnight oil has been burned m 
research laboratories during recent vears m 
Ihe hunt for nett and inexpensne synthetic 
materials L.ttle short of miraculous seem 
»me of the results demonstrated to me m 
twTl. ts non so chean 
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Phoiojnph from Wule »fl<I 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS CLORI \\AS NOT ARRAYED LIKE FORMFR BERLIN POLICEJfEV 
This nax figure parade sho«<.s sartorut evolution of the bw 5 rnaje^t) through znan> generations 
Those at the right sugsesung field marshals and admirals date from the 17th century 



BO\ SCOUTS MAKE A LAST :UASCH ALONG UNTER DEN LINDEN 
A® ® substitute for Scout training German >oungsters now join an institution known as the 
K tier i outh organization Its emblem is the swastika and its wide activ ities and political training 
are enormously popular with all classes 
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HERMANN PLATZ IN SOUTH BERLIN IS DOMINATED B\ - WASENH^rTc 

ENORMOUS DEPARTMENT STORE ” f^STADT, AN 

*'■' 'nponnm reflects 
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® CoukIu Cbandir 

NEW ROADS LIKE TWIN RIBBONS OP CEMENT, SWEEP OVER GERMAN PLAINS AND 
ROLLING WOODED HILLS 


Because of ber position on the map roiblary necess ty long ago led Germany to build stone 
pa\ed roads radiatmc in various direct ons from Berlin They Viere suffiaent for horse dcav.ti arlil 
lery but rough for high speed motor vehicles Todai smooth cement roads remindful of America s 
best are beginning to be laid toward front ers Each stnp here wide enough for four cars is a 
one way drive Surface crossings are often avoided by the use of overpasses with four leaf clover 
approaches (page l70) 


developed Advertising is still in the nurs 
ery stage Highways are not cursed with 
helpful hints for complicating existence 
Beauty preparations and cigarettes occupy 
the lions share of magazine space 

In trams subways and elevated trains 
instead of the large car cards which chal 
lenge the American eye are narrow strips 
not more than three inches wide proclaim 
ing in rhyme the virtues of certain wares 
One brand of furniture and one of ortho 
pedic shoes preempt the entire lateral space 
of all the cars 

Verse also is much in vogue for the teach 
ing of safety rules 

One poetic plea against the evils of cough 
mg and sneezing which appears in every 


public conveyance may be freely trans 
iated thus 

Hold it as your duty brothers 
Not to give your perms to others 
Cough not in your neighbors face 
Handkerch ef s the proper place 1 
If you feel impelled to sneeze 
Do It I Lewise if you please 

Humor is employed far and wide as an 
instrument of public education Every 
railroad station has a bulletin board on 
which appear in lurid colors grotesquely 
exaggerated pictures of what will happen 
toyGU — TO \ OU' — if you lean against the 
door place your baggage insecurely in the 
rad^ cl mb on moving vehicles or fall vie 
tun to a dozen other pitfalls of the road 
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TO THE UNITED STATES SCHOLAR IN BERLIN, AMERIXA INSHTUT OFFERS USEFUL 
STUD\ FACILITIES 


Established in 1910 and financed by Germans and Aaencans this in^Utute etchanges *oentific 
printed materul between both countnes It contains not onh the Roosevelt Library donatedby Theo 
dore Roosevelt but also a *peaal Anenean bbrar> of 16,000 volumes Among members of its admin 
Ltralive board is a German teacher of American literature at Berlin Lmveratv who now u an 
exchange professor at the Lnivenitv of Nebraska makui'' speoal studies of the American Uest 
Explaining the library s facilities to a v-Litor is Director k 0 Bertling 


Another field in which advertising has 
definitely not been developed is that of per 
«onal publicity The average mdmdiia] 
•seems actually to enjov anonymity The 
new papers carry only the •sketchiest ac 
counts of the doings of society, and except 
in reference to large diplomatic affairs, 
•specific mention is seldom made of A\ bo 
attended WTial 

SETTLEaiENTS REPLACE SLUMS 

Determined to bunt up the worst of 
Berlins tenement areas I plotted out a 
two-day walk through the quarters where 
the ‘ other half lives Nowhere did I find 
a spot which measured up to my conception 
of a slum 

Many unfit dwelling houses on narrow 
streets have been tom down In their place 
stand settlements — groups of apartments 
offering de«nt, moderately priced quarters 
for workers families Nearly 3 000 have 
been constructed Some hav e small gardens 
attached 


In addition to the city developed settle- 
ments are some huge ones sponsored by 
industrial enterprises The outstanding 
example is that of the Siemens Company, 
that colossal producer of electrical ma 
chuiery which was established m 1847 
Its Berlin plants employ more than 120 

000 workers 

Siemens Stadt has grown up around the 
works fonnmg an integral part of Berlin 
There are model apartments, schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, playgrounds and theaters 

1 spent the larger part of a day going over 
the factories of this company, and came 
reeling forth from that apotheosis of 
mechanization feeling like Charlie Chaphn 
m Alodem Times 

The Allgemeine Elektncitats Ge^ell 
schaft, the General Flectnc Company of 
Germanv, has likewise gone far in dcvelop- 
mg proper housing for its 47,000 Berlin 
emplov ees 

The task of aiding the needy ls being 
largely handled by the M inter \id Cam 





* ” rhotognpli by Burton Jloln tf i»m Calloway 

STREA>I1>1NINC, E\XV OV AN APATCniENT JlOUSE RCVEA1.S ULTRAMODERN DESIO'^S 
IN NEISER BERLIN ARCHITECTURE 

As in London Hitnburg and many other norld titiw «lum dearance and vast building programs 
hate seen the bold rise of indindual homes flats oflce and factory buddings differing widelj from 
ant previous ideas of human shelter 


paign There are m the tthole of Germany 
one and a quarter million voluntary workers 
contributing their services which has kept 
adtmmsWalwe costs oi the otgamzatiow 
down to one percent of the total sum 
handled 

Principal among the methods of raising 
money are lotteries the sale of badges and 
little handmade ornaments of negligible 
cost and the one dish meal once a month 
m private houses restaurants and hotels 
Through the latter means alone 365 000 000 
marks were raised in 1935 

The idea is that one day m each month 
the midday meal shall consist of just one 
dish instead of the customary three courses 
The difference saved is turned over to the 
W inter Aid This abstinence is purely 
voluntary though all are asked to partici 
pate m the minor sacrifice 

The beneficiaries of the chanty ate given 
commodities not money Sixteen percent 
of all coal burned for heating purposes is 
provided through the inter Aid In Ber 
lin a general average of 800 pounds of coal 
is delivered each winter to households with 


up to two children for larger families suffi 
cient IS provided to keep two stoves burn 
mg Enormous quantities of clothing 
shoes, and food are distributed 

AN EXCURSION IS A FLYINO-OUT 

M\here on earth are all the people^’ 
vou find yourself asking as you walk 
through the deserted streets on a fine Sun 
day afternoon Certainly at this same hour 
the Champs Elysees is thronged with a 
chattering strolling mob 

But this !s not France' We are m Ger 
many land of probably the most devoutly 
nature loving people of the Iv orthern Hem 
isphere The Berliner with his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts — and grandfather 
and grandmother thrown in— has joined a 
daybreak exodus to woods and lakes 
Those who own some sort of boat go by 
the water route By eight o dock riveS and 
canals swarm with craft Faltboote * small 

To’vS' (brSbS.'X 
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THOtCH VFVER CLORIFICO BY THE GREAT 2IFCFELD SPREE\\ALD MAII5S HATS ARE 
AS BIG AND STARTttNC AS AS\ IV THE FOLLIFS 
For c£ntun«£ th« \\cnd5 a Slavic tnl>at fragment have Ived in the Spreewald stamps near 
Berlin Bes dea their He on h e>c!cs ice sUtes and in punts the> are noted for their diet of cherry 
p c cucumbers and stewed eels * 


folding canoes with double bladed paddles 
predominate In the motley van are also 
canoes of American pattern sailing boats 
of widely diversified rigs motorboats no 
bigger than bathtubs sputtering along by 
the thrust of outboard kickers sleek, rangy 
launches small yachts gliding with clever 
arrogance through crowded lanes (page 
143) 

At intervals the ranks open up for the 
passage of river steamers plying from Ber 
lin s center to outlying resorts (Plate ^^I) 

Lining the shores are senes of tent cities 
aggregations of wood and canvas week end 
domiciles Huddled together at the water s 
edge stand the units of these flimsy colonies 
a welter of happv confusion (page 138) 

From cookstoves comes a hunger teasing 
aroma of browning sausages coHee bubbles 
on the second burner Dishwashing a com 
munal affair, engenders endless ch^ing and 
laughter 

liaxen haired sun crisped youths WTCstle 
with accordions the instruments panting 

* See The Winds of the Spreewald bv Fred 
enck Simp ch m the National CtocRAPinc Maca 
*lm: March 1913 


and wheezing m melodious exhaustion On 
grassy fields fat women in purple chemises 
rush nimbly about, hurling blue rubber 
rings over the heads of their shouting rela 
lives Brown arms thrash the water of the 
lake into diamond showers 

A SHRINE OF PRUSSIAN HISTORY 

Having explored the western env irons of 
the city to the exclusion of the east I took 
the boat from Potsdamer Bridge on a sun 
flecked morning to the Kopenick district 
This Brandenburg landscape is one of wist 
ful nostalgic beauty Larger See Muggel 
See — scene of the annual yachting races — 
and Teufels See (Devils Lake) lure hosts 
of wanderers 

On an island stands the Castle of Lope 
nick which has played an important role 
in Prussian history Here was the trial of 
the Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia 
afterward Frederick the Great court mar 
tialed by his own father 

The baroque hall where the trial took 
place is still m excellent preservation I 
sto^ long m thought re enacting in my 
minds e>e the ordeal of the young man 






noUER VENDERS NOTED FOR RICH AND EACl ARGOT ARE PMmrcED° ChSacTEES 
Bppant back talk from these harp tongucd quickwitted women eduratPit k 
«. th sire.! coAdi D .c„pt,d b, „U, n.lur.d 
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MAVY CITIZENS USE BERLIN’S POST OFFICES FOR WTUTING THEIR LFTTERS 
Thu is one of Berlins many branch post offices The pubhc writing room u well lighted 
with comfortable chairs tables inkpots and blotters No doubt Teutonic thoroughness and pains 
taking also prosnde pens that will writel (Plate VIII ) 


whose spirit was subjected to such a cruel 
tempering process within these four walls 

‘ MAR\XAND” IN CERSIANV 
About two hours’ ride east of Berlin, 
while cruising m a friends automobile, 1 
came across a strange phenomenon of 
nomenclature Near Kustnn, in the Oder 
bruch, a region of fertile flat lands watered 
by the Oder River, I stared with incredu 
lous astonishment upon encountering a 
group of villages which bear the names 
“ilaryland,” “Saratoga ” “Hampshire,” 
“Pennsylvania,” and “Jamaica ” Even 
more exotic were “Malta, ‘Sumatra,’ and 
‘ Ceylon ” 

The houses are of typical North German 
architecture, with little emphasis on the 
picturesque But the roofs of these non 
desenpt buildings harbor the descendants 
of a group of would be pioneers who longed 
to gaze o\er far horizons 

The story of how the \illages acquired 
their names was told me by a placid and 
xery unromantic looking baker in “Mary 
land ” Incidentally, he was a rover who 
had never ventured farther than Nuroberg* 
It seems that in the days when Frederick 


the Great was forming the villages of the 
Spree Havel district into the semblance of 
a city, there rose up a group of restless souls 
who wanted to transfer their destinies to 
America and other such outlandish spots 

Frederick, opposed to the colonizing idea, 
said a firm and peremptory “No'” He 
offered them instead lush lands lying along 
the banks of the near by Oder — and, as a 
sop to their thwarted wanderlust, suggested 
they name their new settlements after far- 
away places 

With commendable docility they settled 
down, sublimating their extravagant desires 
by building dikes to curb the wandering 
habits of Oder s banks 

Today their descendants accept the 
names as a matter of course Through that 
alchemy of long continued familiarity, the 
names have ceased to possess for them any 
foreignness of sound In addition, many 
of the pronunciations bav e been so German 
ized as to be practically unrecognizable, as, 
for example, “\am eye ka” (Jamaica) 
But the spelling is unchanged 

In the course of my Berlin wanderings I 
did not forget the kind invitation of my 
acquaintance of the plane An evening was 
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NOT F\FS AS Ft-FPIIAST W \STS TO STEP OS 


C l>oufU» Cbsnillrr 

V TSCKI 


f.t haw httn e^e^elJ for thf bettfr ethibiUon 

oj an mah b k 1< and kj til« wiiho »t the u.c of bars or screens At Brrl n «even rows of sharp 
pkes keep Jumbo in hU place (Phie \ ) ^ 


a^anped and I arn\cd in proper repilta at 
the pate of a handsome house in Dihlem a 
suburb buiU alonj^ lines rather suppestiw 
of Guilford in IHliimore 

\lthouph the comforts of a reasonable 
wealth were taken for printed 
household was one of tasteful simplicity 
Of the three |,rown dauphters each had 
ner profession One was i goldsmith an 
°^her a practitioner of therapeutic massage 
the third i bicteriolopist 
Old World customs pre\ ailed in this 
The gentlemen formiU> escorted 
me ladies to the dining room Toasts were 
musical clinking of glasses 
The con\ ersation was animated but more 
mformative thin wittj Like almost all 
Luropeans of their mtellectuil le\el these 
people were profoundly interested in social 
and political problems Although the house 
"as situated within earshot of the cham 
pionship tennis club neither golf nor tennis 
was mentioned during the e\ening 

My husband reaches the age of retire- 
ment from business next year stated my 
hostess as we sat o\er coffee 

No he does not dread it because he has 
his basteln and his must teren 


* Risieln is a word for which we ha\e no 
equivalent in Fnglish It means m a gen 
cnl sense to practice one s special hobbies 
but with the German it implies a more- 
than amateur degree of skill in the doing 
The specialty of mj host was the making 
of microscopes telescopes and precision in 
struments in an ehboratel} equipped work 
shop in his attic \nd when he sat at the 
concert size grand piano and plaj ed for us 
I found that his musizieren was also of a 
high order 

Noting the diverse accomplishments of 
this businessman I realized whj retirement 
holds so little terror for manv Germans 
There is a streak of sentimentality m the 
Berlin character that expresses itself m 
many ways which the sophisticated urbanite 
of other countries would probably sum un 
as quaint ^ 


.1 °"«ampie could be quainter 
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to come the hairj chinned schnauzer and 
the boxer with his worried, conscientious 
black muzzle 

Many department stores mamtam a 
special room for the parking of shoppers 
pups Each dog is assigned a bed an<l 
blanket ^\^llIe Mistress seeks bargains 
Lux! or Lumpe waits chained to his 
post sniffing reproach 

PARI ^OLR CIGAR? 

Another oddity of department store cus- 
tom IS the brass rack just inside the street 
door fitted with slots for holding the cigars 
of male customers I ha\e ne\er succe^ed 
m securing a satisfactory explanation of 
how the rightful owner can be assured of 
recovering his original stub 

Flowers fill a role of high spiritual im 
portance in the lives of true Berliners It 
IS rare that one finds a residence without its 
blooming window boxea or other caches of 
burgeoning pigment The flower xendcrs 
about the streets do a thriving business 
vear in and vear out (Plate ^ I) 

I vnsited the wholesale flower market 
the old Luidenmarkt one morning at 7 
0 clock Rain was drizzling dismally and 
the day was not one to invite early quests 
of beauty let at this hour the market 
was swarm ng with buyers both wholesale 
and retail Florists wagons were being 
loaded with supplies for the daj and house 
wives were haggling over the purchase of 
small bunches 

A law passed several years ago requires 
that electrocution be employ^ as the 
method for kiTfing animai’s m (tie s/aogftftfr 
houses throughout the entire country 
Kosher killing is everywhere prohibited 
The system of house numbering is about 
to undergo a much needed change lip to 
the present buildings hav e always been num 
bered around a street — up the right side and 
back down the left Great is the resulting 
confusion A compilation of the minutes 
lost thereby since Albrecht the Bear first 
crossed the Spree would surely reach astro- 
nomical figures 

One enjoys a sense of amphibian freedom 
when utilizing Berlin s urban transportation 
svstem Tickets entitle the user to transfer 
from subway to surface from surface to 
elevated from L to bus or whatever 
combination mav be chosen 

\n anomaly of the public utility situation 
IS dual ownersh p I art of the system is 
owned by the city the rest is the property 
of the State This results in keen competi 


tion between the different branches The 
same dual ownership is found in the gas 
works and the electric works There is at 
present a sales and advertising war going 
on about the respective merits of gas versus 
electrical refrigeration 

A surprising amount of road construction 
IS now under way m or rather around Ber 
lin The fine highway when completed 
will entirely encircle the city on its out 
skirts and will serve as a valuable time 
saver for through traffic 

Amazingly ambitious is the program of 
highways now in progress throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany (page 
160) 

The roads are unusual in construction of 
a depth and solidity which should insure 
vears of duration Boulevards are built 
in double lanes Each strip is a one- 
wav road wide enough to accommodate 
four cars abreast There are no crossings 
All transverse traffic lanes pass over bridges 
and intersections are provided with the 
four leaf clover type of lead m 
WTten the now finished stretches are 
joined one will be able to drive from the 
North Sea to the Austrian frontier m about 
twelve hours with a fast car 

vnVTER COMES XO BERLIN 

At the close of my last day in Berl n I 
stand on the north end of a bridge facing 
the curve of the Spree Around me a 
while cloud of gulls is tilting crying 
through the sad hush of a failing autumnal 
day Back of the Reichstag which looms 
in tfie near distance tfie setting sun tfirows 
a red glow on the ornate dome and the 
gilded horsemen 

A bent old man stops at the bndge rail 
opens a paper bag and taking out «mall 
lumps of bread flings them one at a time 
out over the river \\ ith childish del ght he 
watches as the gulls swoop and pluck the 
morsels from the air 

Across the bridge retummg from an out 
ing inarches a group of small boys wearing 
the uniform of the Hitler \oiith — short 
black trousers brown shirt and black neck 
ercfaief slipped through a braided leather 
holder They are singing in accurately 
pitched youthful treble that moving 
modem national song the Horst essel 
Lied 

A faint chill creeps over the dusky shim 
mering water W inter is not far aw-ay 
I shall hie me back to my Scbwarzwald 
eyne and my sLis 



Lire AND LUSTER OF BERLIN 



lOTSDNM THD I RLSisI \S \LRS\lLLCs W VS TIIC IIOlIE'JZOLLCRSb TLV^CROUND 
Oriental figures adorn this Sanssouci Park pavihon Because some of the walls within are decorated 
tMth simian sketches Frederick the Great nicknamed the place Monkey Hall 
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WARSHIPS TANKERS FREIGHTERS LIVERS-YOUNC CERMANT LEARVS TO BUILD THEM 
ALL IN THIS SHIP MODEL SCHOOL AT POTSDAM 
Fascinatingly like real full sized craft are these model vessels built on a scale of 1 to 20 At the 
left is a Lilliputian version of Germany s 10 000 ton pocket battleship ’ the DeulicMand 



O aiwanal G«oeTa[}luc Soc Finlay I botoeraphs by \\ ilbelm Too a** 

\ LIKE A WIDE ARTERIAL STREET OF WATFR THE NAVICAI LE SPREE CARRIES COJIMPR^E 
INTO THE HEART OF BERLIN 

Tugboat and barge are tied up near jmportant freight depots busy Humboldt Hafen lies not far front 
the Lelirte Hailruad Station which nses bejond the Moltke Bridge 

xir 





Warehouws and (actort«s af« cluswred along the Spree to take ad^antaee ol cheap iransportation by 
nater (Plate XV) Near the nver stands the Siadthaus orTonnliall 
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IS THE FIK>T S\TLR%L COLOR rllOTOORxnl OF AS FCLIlSf ^\ER RfPRODLttU Tin 
COROSV FESRIS INTO MEW AS THE MOOS BLOTS OLT THL fcUS 
' ormillr If' * J Jf Wfa c f f iJ e son » treater I>r U ancr t>ie cr rona « I la? ntr ta eout r” " 
alwar* jire»<-nt I 1 cantn t »een escej l 1 innjf a total «d p*e The m sfr L ntr Jrat re pI in * 

1 1 t tra h ♦ ihai tl e nn » chrono [ here (a layer of mean Je»eent Ka» who'e lower left ! an I e<)Ke ij 
r>'i}irte«lnel)anltletrcltirom nenre» r t nt from aro I the s in af |>ear hlu »h » I te jn»tea 1 
o rr 1 a' > eret r re le ctr 5 The rv lei r' n H e m wn * r m are n c real I t are ca 'e.t f r * 

• rea ni,(r nlhejrm nenee* Th » one »e«>n 1 e’tt« » re wa» Rate br tie Safonal 1 e kta'’ ^ 
S-w etj- at nal I Jreau « { Siarxjar « I xi-e>] t on on j ne 19 19)6 at \lf Uulaic L b b K 



OBSERVING AN ECLIPSE IN ASIATIC RUSSIA 

Ikmsl C GvRDNrR 

trader of the Sational Ge Rrapk c Society \atioiuiI ntreau of Standardt l-ctipte Piped lion 


U \I)I R the «{H)n«orship of the \i 
tionil Gco},nphic Sociclj ind the 
\ilioml Rurtaii of StmdirtR it 
^\^s nn Rood forlunt to obscr\e m Xsiitic 
Russn the cclip^^t of June 19 1936 
1 xccllenl ^\t^the^ oinditions permitted the 
nnhmR of ’yilisfAclors photoRriplw of the 
sohr corom m bhch ind ^^hJte ind 
m color This successful outcome emblcs 
Tiif N \tiomi Gfocrapiiic M\r\Z!NF 
to reproduce the first nilunl color photo 
pnph of a total eclipse c\er published {op- 
posite page) 

Obscn-ation of a total solar eclipse is 
one of the moat thnlboR gambles of sci 
entific research \fler claboralt and highl) 
speciali7ed apparatus has been built taken 
possiblj a third or half«a\ around the 
Morld and set up with meticulous care the 
best that can be hoped for usuallj is two 
or three minutes of obseraing time 

r\en that outcome is cnlircl> dependent 
upon the caprice of the weather \ tin> 
cloud oxer the sun maj spoil e\er> thing 
Dame Nature must hav'e been m a mii> 
sporting mood when she proxided the 
eclipse-producing mechanism for the earth 

CCUPSCS FRCQU£ST ON JUPITER 
She did much better for Jupiter Jupi 
terians if there were such people would be 
well supplied with solar eclipses bj? the sex 
eral moons large enough to produce them 
frequently In fact it is not unusual for 
two or three total solar eclipses to be pro 
ceedmg on Jupiter at the same time 

From the earth xxiih a telescope of 
moderate size one maj see the black ap 
proximately circular shadows of the satel 
Utes as they travel across the disk of Jupi 
ter These shadows represent regions of 
total eclipse on that planet 

The earth however has only one moon 
Its orbit and size are such that it appears 
slightly smaller than the sun xvhen it is most 
remote from the earth and a little larger in 
Us nearer positions Its path comes di 
rectly betxveen the earth and the sun only at 
rare intervals Then if it is sufficiently near 
the earth to blot out the sun entirely its 
elliptical shadoxv lying on the earth is the 
area xvithin which the sun is totally eclipsed 
As a result of the rotation of the earth 
and the apparent motions of the sun and 


moon lhi< elliptical shadow sxxecps oxer a 
long narrow strip extending approxmiateh 
a third of the waj around the earth Only 
along that path is a total solar eclipse 
V istble 

I clipscs seem to haxe a predilection for 
visiting inaccessible places The coming 
eclipse of June 8 1937, for example wiH 
have a maximum duration of seven minutes 
and four seconds an cvtraordinanlx long 
period but the rtgion from which it can be 
Mewed lies almost cnlirclv in the Pacific 
Ocean ami there are onl> a few small 
islands which afford sites for eclipse ex 
pcdiltons * 

The eclipse of 1936 was much more ac 
comniodatmg It was total oxer a narron 
shaded strip beginning m the Methler 
ranean south of Italj crossing Greece and 
Soviet Russia and ending m Japan Jn 
central and eastern Siberia the onl) terrj 
lor> convcmentlj accessible was that along 
the Trans Siberian Railroad indeed the 
central !me of this eclipse path followed the 
railroad so closelv as to cross it five times 

An early problem of an eclipse expedi 
tion IS the selection of a site 

Near the middle of this strip of territory 
the eclipse would be at noon an ad\anta{,e 
because of the height of the sun at that 
hour and the consequent increased dura 
non of the eclipse The probabiluaes of 
fair weather however had also to be taken 
into consideration 


SITE STUDIED TWO \E\RS : 


I AUXANCE 


The USSR Government generously 
authorized a study of the advantages and 
disadvantage of different possible loca 
tions for eclipse expeditions This study 
was made two years m advance of the 
eclipse and the reults were published m 
English by Dr B P Gerasimovic and Dr 
H J Scerbakova and by Dr A Michailov 
These publications enabled foreign astrono 
mers to compare the advantages and dis 
advantages of different parts of the total 
eclipse region lying muhin Russia 
Taken into consideration nere the nrnh 
abdity otaclearsky temperature freSom 
=">™s treedon, from SraS 
might shake the mstruSs'^ 

bv oVf'Ire” 

Macazike December 1936 Geocrapxhc 
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ADDRESS "IjXTITUDE SI* l' N, lONClTUDE SS* 39' E” — AND IlIB MAIL CAME 
TIIROUCU MUn ONLY THAT DESIGNATION I 
An American buill radio station was parked between the t«o ‘ hotel ears A laboratorj in the 
basDtasc car center enabled men of the llarsard MIT sroup studj the effect of the cclip«e 
on radio transmission One night they talked to an amateur in Eneland and soon were besieged 
with calls from other Britishers who had liMened in The scientists broadcast their location in 
astrononucai fashion and received letters with no other address than the latitude and longitude 
above The sleeping car neat to the two porters contained the dining salon 


convenience of living conditions, and many 
other factors 

The village of Ah Bulak, in Asiatic Rtis 
sia, was selected as an observation site 
This village, in the Autonomous Kazak 
Republic, situated about 60 miles south 
east of Orenburg, where the Kirghiz Steppe 
begins, could be reached conveniently from 
Moscow (Moskva), and the probability of 
fair weather there was high 

The Harvard Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Pulkovo expeditions had 
selected the same site — a real advantage to 
us because our work, which was limited 
to corona photography, did not overlap 
that of the other two observatories Thus 
the different expeditions could be oi mate 
rial assistance to each other 

Prof Donald H Menzel, leader of the 
Harvard MIT expedition agreed to our 
plan, and the USSR Government 
through Dr Gerasimovic, Director of the 
Pulkovo Observatory at Leningrad, gave 
Mrs Gardner and me permission to enter 


the Soviet Union as scientific obserters and 
to bring in instruments for use at Ak Bulak 

A HALF TON OF EQUIPMENT 

Even for our modest expedition approxi 
mately a half ton of scientific apparatus 
and camping materials was transported as 
personal baggage, more than a third of the 
way around the earth and through many 
customs barriers 

Food and a complete camping equipment 
were taken because we were not certain 
what t}qie of accommodations might be 
available Photographic chemicals were 
weighed out ready for use, and the photo 
graphic plates had to be kept cool during 
the entire journey 

The publications mentioned (page 179) 
gave a careful and detailed discussion of 
fte characteristics of the region m which 
Ak Bulak is situated We knew that the 
probability of a clear sky was as good 
there as at any place along the eclipse 
path, that the dangers from winds and 
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rhotejrapb by Cha les Ma o 

DR LYllAN J BRIGCS \SD THE AUTHOR INSPECT THE CVilERAS BUSINESS END 


Dr Brings D reclor of the National Bureau of Standards at Washington D C «ain nes the 
mechanism iihich slo 1) moics the boTlike pbteholder so that the photographic plate 
follows the sun s motion thus nuk ng it possible to take time exposures of the eel p.e The clock 
of attached to the wire The telescope is .et up for a test m the grounds 

nIamir,Hf‘ Bureau of Standards where the camera was made and where optical glass wm 
suns coronS (cX"piate Vstand Photograph ng the 


dust storms were not so great as at points 
nearer the Caspian Sea and that the vil 
lage was accessible 

\\e also knew that Ak Bulak w'as ap 
pro^ mately eight or nine miles from the 
center line of the eclipse But we did 
not know whether we should stay at an 
eclipse camp near the center line or whether 
''e should live at Ak Bulak and male 
daily trips to the camp 

The only obtainable description of our 
base of operations was 

Ak Bulak (51° 1 N 55* 39 E)— a sta 
t on and to n on the O enb rg Tashkent ra 1 
road 17 km from central bne (of eel p e) 
Admin straUve center of a small d strict 
power Statons meteorological stat on good 
etc^^^ hosp tal railroad mechan cal shops 

*^3kmg our plans it was natunl to 
think of Russia as a cold country Michael 
hlrogoff Napoleons Retreat from Mos 
cow Anna Karenina in the motion pic 
tures and other stones ha\e emphasized 


the snow and woKes which one is apt to 
believe are characteristic of the U S S R 
at all times For some reason Russian 
summers seem not to figure prominently in 
our fiction 


FROZEN RUSSIA PROVES TO BE WARiT 

Actually when we arrived at Ak Bulak 
we found oureehes m a very warm coun 
fry entirely without natural shade and 
with midday temperatures of 90 dearees 
Fahrenhett nr h gher Fortunately al 
though the elevatron was not great the 
hot days were followed by cool mghls 
In Uashington D C our apparatus was 
completed tested and packed Twd 

SiViKiSSis 

the large arch which through 

the country we armed°at th? 

-Uin. housed m a mS'erf 'Cldmg 
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I’hoic^mpb br Irvme C Cardsct 

PEARLY WHITE, THE CORONA’s IRREGULAR SHAPE VARIES FROM \EAR TO TEAR 
By contrast s\-ilh it, the moon's face durinc a total eclipse «eems a much deeper black than 
ordinarily is seen in an> black object on the earth This one second CTposure Mas one of eight 
shots,” SIX in color and tMO m black and mhite made mth the big eclipse camera of the National 
Geographic Sociely-National Bureau of Standards Expedition (Color Plate ''C\2 and opposite page) 


With a spacious, conveniently arranged 
room for the examination of baggage 

The routine here was much the same as 
in other countries, except that magazines 
and written matter were perhaps more 
closely scanned 

The English speahmg representative of 
Intounst (the Soviet travel agency) met 
us with the welcome news that the chests 
containing our telescopes and equipment 
had been received and forwarded to Ak 
Bulalv 

From Negoreloe it was an overnight 
journey to Moscow 

From Moscow we proceeded directly to 
Ak Bulak This village lies approximately 


eight hundred miles southeast of Moscow, 
on the railroad which extends to Tashkent 
and Samarkand Dr B Novakova (JIiss 
Kovakova) and a student, who were the 
advance members of the eclipse party from 
the Prague (Praha) Observatory, which 
was to be stationed at Sara, accompanied 
us as far as Orenburg 

We were elated when we learned that 
a special car was provided for us four ob 
servers Also aboard it were our Intounst 
English speaking guide, a porter, and a 
brakeman This special car was to serve 
as a hotel at Ak Bulak for us and for 
others who were to arrive later The car 
had a salon at the end and, being last on 
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gauzelike streamers of the corona shoot out millions of miles 


period at the inH f ^ pictured in these flames it nould appear approximately the size of the 
^anh SaS 107 ^ beyond the limits of the photo 

whose hea^in^H bclievc that the corona holit. clues to the composiUon of the sun 

creater elf ^ f possible on earth This 10 second exposure reveals a much 
thl mLnlTi" ‘f’an » 'ho'™ on the opposite page The short projections from 


the train furnished us isith a fine obser\a 
lion place 

RUSSIAN PLAINS RESFMBLE THE AJIERI 
CAN MIDDLE ^\'EST 

The country which we saw on this jour 
ney reminded us in its physical charac 
teristics of the \mericTn Sliddle est 
'if trixelmg through t \asl prairie 
^nich was then xerv hot with the evidence 
of rainfall decreasing as we proceetled 
lanj ri\cr beds which exidentlj carr\ 
nrge streams Tt certain times of ie \ear 
were dried up bed> of sand 


I\hen we reached Ak Bulak our addi 
tional car xras greeted with enthusiasm bv 
members of the Har%ard group They 
already had been there approtimatPlv 
three »eel.s and needed th? addit.oS 
stepms quartern into nh.ch they m°ght 

With our arrnal the rolline stoel. «.!, i. 
constituted the hotel consisted * 
sleeping cars each nf «.i, u 
s-Uon lu addition to tL s^eromr*'"""' ‘‘ 
ments and a bag^ace carT'i'^r'’®'"' 

.-porary siding not', artrUXIjon" 




Pbot-OTpbbylniaeC CinJnrf 

TRUCKLOADS OP PARiTERS CAME PROM SltLCS AROUND TO VISIT TUB ECLIPSE CAMP 


Tbe solar phcnonaenon of 1W6 made their remote corner of the world a goal for obser%fn from 
duUnt Amenca Here one of the Ruuun astronomers <in dark coat and cap upper right) demon 
strata the soentiQc apparatus Behind the two pels foreground is the clock* orL dnnng mechanLra 
for one of the Russian made uistrumeots used by the PuUcono Obser%‘ator> s expedition which 
camped near the Amencans 


The bageage car was the laboratory of 
the four radio men from Harvard They 
had brought equipment for studying 
changes in the ionosphere which might be 
indicated by changes in radio transmission 
during the eclipse 

At this time approximately three weeks 
before the eclipse the party consisted of 
the radio men, six members of the Har\ard 
astronomical group, and the two members 
of our expedition * About a week before 
the eclipse others began to arrive 

One car had a small galley which served 
as a kitchen for warming the food and 
washing dishes The salon m this car was 
both dining room and living room Our 
meals were prepared at the restaurant in 
the railroad station and earned to the car 

• Be^des Mrs Gardner and the author there 
were Professor and Mrs Donald H Menzel and 
'Ir Henry Hemmendin'’er of tbe Hars'ard Astro 
nomical Obsers-atory Prof Joseph C Boyce of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Prof Rob- 
'Jt dX Atkmson of Rutgers University Prof 
Wallace R Brode of Ohio State University Mr H 
Selvndge Mr Paul King Mr J A Pierce and Mr 
^ * Votk, of the Cruft Lalwtatory of Harvard 


to be «er\ed We did not need ihe food 
which we had brought with us and much 
of It came back to the United States un 
opened 

l\e found Ak Bulak, with its Eastern 
flavor, an interestuig village The Kazaks, 
most of whom were genial, are Turkish ui 
origin, with nomadic traits e never tired 
of watching them It seemed impiossible 
that so many different combinations of 
clothmg could be worn, always with an 
OnentM touch 

The population m the village tras 
divided, perhaps about equally, between 
the Russians and the Kazaks, who have 
separate schools In the Russian schools 
Russian is taught as the native language 
and Kazak as the favored foreign language 
In the schools attended by the Kazaks the 
situation IS the reverse 

The Kazak language is entirely different 
from Russian and has an alphabet resem 
bling the Arabic in appearance 

Immediately after our first dinner m Ak 
Bulak, we started on a tour of the town 
Because of its northerly location, the 


Pboiograph by Alertjel M Gardner 

SETTING UP THE ECLIPSE CAMERA WAS LIKE CETTINC A LONG RANGE GUN 
INTO ACTION 

Un«ersity Massachusetts Institute of Tcchnolog> camp helped Dr 
AL 1°*“^ aluminum telescope on an ancient burial mound about nine milw from 

in\7« .h upright support had been constructed in Washington D C of the proper length 
aim the camera point blank at the «un at the moment of eciip«e (page 194) The tent sheltered 
orking parts of the instrument and housed Dr and Mrs Gardner the night before the echp«e 


twilights are long We had therefore, 
plenty of time to see the hospital, the 
apartments being built for the railroad 
workers and a number of private homes 
under construction There appeared to be 
a mild building boom in the town 

"’atched the builders make the 
molded blocks from clav and straw, and 
1^7 blocks which had been sun 

baked Some workers were laying the 
mocks into walls and others were roofing 
their houses with adobe supported by poles 

ADOBE HOUSES ARE “aIR CONDITIONED” 

The houses are built m a workmanlike 
manner with the corners square and the 
walls plumb After the blocl^ are laid the 
"alls are plastered inside and out, and the 
>3 ‘ whitewashed ’ the base of the 
"all being generalh brown and the upoer 
pan white ^ 

\\ indow ami door frames of the more 
ornate houses are decorated with elaborate 
detailed fretwork Lumber 
"nich has to be brought a long distance at 


considerable expense, does not make suit- 
able building material for the extremes of 
the climate The thick walls and small 
windows of the adobe houses keep the inte 
nor surprisingly cool in the summer and 
warm in winter (page 186) 

As we continued our walk, we saw some 
of the villagers enjoying the cool twilit»ht 
sitting on their front “porches,” adobe 
Mges built across the fronts of the houses 
about a foot from the ground We ad 
mired the newly whitewashed extenors and 

rn JL "sr. a^S'sandfbm 

of the houses were nrcuhr T,' ™anv 

fertd«d sod m wh.S'jJeS' ta 

n.i^Pe^„ter/pTafts™X=’^^ 

»ere laid out alone ten 
streets some of whTch had T fa 
ra'enng of grass, but most ^ 
too sandy for grass ‘ ‘ »re 
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Pkotbgraph b}’ !Merr el M Gardser 


NIKOLAI AND A RUSSIAN BUILT FORD WERE ASSIGNED BY THE GOVERNMENT TO 
SERVE THE EXPEDITION 

* He had great laKh m our abdvty to karn Russian says the author and taught us many words by a 
skillful use of the sign language on our trips between Ak Bulak and the eclipse camp (page I8S) 


Our walk, led to a little river partly ob 
scured by some of the few trees of the re 
gion A small cart carrying a barrel and 
drawn by a bullock had been backed into 
the stream by two boys who were filling 
the barrel with water using their hats and 
their hands The toad passing through 
the stream and winding up one of the few 
hills of this region provided a delightful 
background for the scene 

From the hilltop the toivn extended be- 
fore us with its pleasing contrast of white- 
washed homes and blue haze We heard 
the European cuckoos calling to each other 
m the willows along the n\er Aluch more 
fimihar with clocks than with cuckoos 
we decided that the cuckoos cleverly imi 
tiled our well known Swiss clocks 

\Uhough Ak Buhk his a population of 
9 000 It did not, with its small business 
section appeir to be as large as an Amen 
cm ctl> of ihit size The public bath was 
in iclobe building with hot shower and 
sieim baths There was an abundince of 


hot water, and a tub was added for the use 
of the eclipse group 

The electric light plant was driven by a 
Diesel motor A gram elevator, a grist 
mill a telephone system, a bank several 
stores a barber shop and railroad shops 
completed the business district 


THE “house of culture and rest” 
E^ch Russian town now has its park with 
a clubhouse or House of Culture and 
Rest " as it is called We passed two 
pleasant evenings m the one at Ak Bulak 
Trees had been plentifully planted m the 
park and there were the usual opportuni 
ties for chess, pool, dancing, and amateur 
dramatics 

The play i,e attended nas didactic and 
taught that a vcife should not be required 
to uork in the kitchen it she has talml for 
a professional career In this drama it 
tieveloped that the husband and nife rvere 
both architects and the u,fe „as roTn 
the more talented of the tno * 
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Pbotognph b]r lr% Be C Gardner 

LUNCHEON IS INFORilAL, AND SO ARE CLOTHES, WHEN SCIENTISTS 
MEET ON THE STEPPES 


Mrs Gardner and members of the Har^'ard MIT group enjoy a meal nhicb 
was sent out from \k Bulak warmed at camp on a portable gas sto^e andsersed 
on packing boxes marked mth the Harvard H Behind the tent the authors 
camera is aimed at exactlj the n^ht angle to shoot the eclipse so that none of 
the 117 ^cond- of totahty need be wasted m making adjustments 


The natne Russians were as cordial and 
friendly with us as they could be with the 
language barrier A few who spoke German 
were most helpful we could t^k with them 
freely Our chauffeur never missed an op 
portumty to teach us Russian words by 
means of an mgenious sign language as we 
traveled back and forth between Ak Bulak 
and the eclipse camp (page 187) 

CAatELS DRAW MOWING MACHINES 

Transpjortation m Ak Bulak takes varied 
forms On one of our trips to the camp 


a motor truck, 
our Russian built 
Ford, and three 
1 o wr- « heeled 
carts, one drawn 
bj a horse, one 
by bullocks, and 
one by a camel 
irrM ed at a 
crossroad about 
the same time 
Mules also are 
u'ed 

\\ e were rather 
nonplussedatfirst 
whenwesawcam 
els, the “ships of 
the desert,' igno- 
miniously draw 
ing mowing ma 
chines Russian 
built tractors and 
combines were 
a\ail3ble on the 
farms, and we 
saw numbers of 
them passing 
through on the 
trains for more 
distant points 
Ak Bulak was 
approximately 
nine miles from 
the center of the 
total eclipse zone 

For convenience 
we maintained 
our headquarters 

in the group of 
cars in the vil 
lage, but the 
eclipse apparatus 
was set up on a 
hni, which was 
really an ancient burial mound, on]> a short 
distance from the center Ime of the eclipse 

CORONA STREAMERS MAY BE MILLIONS 
OF MILES LONG 

When we first arrived at this eclipse sta 
tHm or camp the piers for the instruments 
for the three expeditions — the Russian, the 
Harvard, and our own — were in place the 
common building contaming two dark 
rooms was under construction and the 
Harvard tents were erected 

"Hie diameter of the sun is approximately 
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864,000 miles. 
From its surface 
flamclikc masses 
of incandescent 
hjdrogen, termed 
prominences, 
reach sometimes 
several hundred 
thousand miles. 
Extending much 
farther from the 
sun is the corona, 
a gaseous mass 
irregularinshape, 
nhtch has stream- 
ers that are often 
millions of miles 
in length. 

The promi- 
nences and the 
corona arealwajs 
present, but usu- 
ally they cannot 
be seen because 
they arc masked 
by the greater 
brightness of the 
sun, just as the 
stars are made in- 
visiblein daytime. 

At the time of 
a total eclipse 
the moon, very 
accommodat- 
ingly, cuts off the 
direct light pro- 
ceeding from the 
sun and, against 
the relatively 
dark sky, the co- 
rona stands out 
so brilliantly that 
it can be seen 
with the unaided 



Photograph by Irvine C Gardner 


TOWNSFOLK 1IURR\ TO MARKET, AND THE \OUNGER GENERATION 
COES, TOO 

■'ll IS not cas> to grow grass or flowers in this semi and sand,” writes Dr 
Gardner, “but in front of manv of the houses were circular plots of well fertilized 
soil in which trees had been planted” Some of Karakistan’s towns base mush- 
roomed os fast as American prairie centers, and have motion picture theaters 


eye 

Near the middle of the last century a 
method was discovered for viewing the 
prominences by means of a spectroscope 
attached to an astronomical telescope, and 
it is no longer necessary to wait for eclipses 
to study them. They are photographed 
daily, as a matter of routine, at hlount Wil- 
son and other observatories 

The corona, however, has remained more 
elusive Despite much effort and many 
attempts, no very satisfactory information 
regarding it can be obtained except dur- 
ing a total eclipse. 


It requires approximately an hour for 
the moon to travel across, and completely 
rover, the sun’s disk. During this period 
the sun appears as a crescent gradually 
giDOTng thinner, and a strange twilight 
adra rapidly into darkness At the instant 
that rte crescent disappears, the corona 
and the prornmences become visible in ail 
thMr glory (Plate XVI and pages 182-3). 

The character oj the corona vanes from 

f '’■'^dipseitwascr 

^tecued by streamers seteral times as 
long as the diameter of the sun. On the 
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IVilognpb b)* It 


THIS ' HOTEL ON WIEELS HOUSED THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION AT 
AX BULAK 


W hj should 
thcTstronomcrbe 
sufficiently inter 
estedman eclip«e 
to conduct such 
expensue studies 
of the corona, 
prominences and 
solar spectra’ 
I here is no im 
mediate utili- 
tarian purpose 
served by these 
ob'^ervations The 
impelling motive 
IS ctiriosilj , but 
It IS an intelli- 
pent and justifi 
able curiosity 

Tlir IVIPORTANCE 

OP THE SUN 

Almost all the 
energ> on the 
earth has been 
given us by the 
sun hen «e 
burn an> of our 
fuels, utilize 
water or vv ind 
power, or enjo) 
the pleasant out 
door climate we 
are using energy 
that has come 
directly from the 
sun or that has 

been received 
from 1 1 during 
the past ages 
The corona is 


Containing sleeping quarters and an observation salon Ibe special car provided a mantle, m cOITie 
b> the Soviet Government brought Dr and Mrs Gardner from Moscow to their nlaces millions of 
goal m Kazakistan north of the Caspian Sea (page 182) Another car was , 1 ,,.! c„r 

devoted entirel> to «hower baths for Ibc two American expeditions Here one inic^, 

of the porters is on hk> wa> to fil! a kettle with boiling water, supplied free to rounding this aU 
passengers at vxrtuall> every station in tea loving Russia important celcs 

tial body The 

original negatives from which the dlustra prominences are flames of incandescent hj 
tion on page 183 was made, the streamers drogen playmg on its surface The spectra 
extend beyond the limits of the plate tell us of the composition of the sun and 

After about two mmutes the moon, con also furnish important information regard 

tinumg Its motion relative to the sun ex ing the chemic^ structure of the elements 

poses the crescent of the sun on the side on our earth 
opposite that Wrhere it had previously dis 

appeared and the period of totality IS over Photographing the Eclipse of 1932 

- 1 « - _ Ihe Air Hv Alhrrl tv flnfl OO 


Approximately an hour later the moon has Hi'"" ,.i°A 

na<:«vl «.ntir^.i,r r, r * * sMviiig a Total Eclipse of the Sun by Paul A 

i/om m front of the sun McNally Natioval GEocnAPinc Macazre No 
and its entire disk is again exposed * vember 1932 
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Having once 
learned that ad- 
vantageous study 
of these phenom- 
ena may be made 
at the time of an 
eclipse, it is difTi- 
ciilt to see hon 
eclipse observa- 
tions can be neg- 
lecte<l. Many of 
the greatest con- 
tributions that 
science has made 
to the comcn- 
ience and pleas- 
ure of life date 
their beginning to 
the observation, 
by research scien- 
tists, of phenom- 
ena which, like 
eclipse study, 
gave no promise 
of utilitarian 
value. 

nVTA MUST BE 

OBTAINED IN 

A FEW SIIN- 
UTFS 

The astrono- 
mer is interested 
chiefly m the phe- 
nomena which 
appear when the 
eclipse IS total 
He also is inter- 
ested in the spcc- 
trumofthesun im- 
mediately before 
and after the pe- 
riod of totality 
The sun’s atmos- 
phere IS built up 
of concentric lay- 



SWARTHY KAZAKS MINGLE WITH RUSSIANS AT AK BULAK’s MARKET 
The genial natnes are noounanv Mohammedans, but the nomen go umeiled 
This one wears a glittering earring and a tight headcloth to keep out dust 
Kazaks (a branch of the Kirghiz) arc of Turkish origin nith Mongoban phvsi- 
cal characteristics Subjugated b> Genghis Khan, thej later became part of the 
Golden Horde, which o\erran eastern Europe in the 13lh centurv Many «till 
b\e as nomadic herdsmen, but in regions colomzed by Russians the Kazakh also 
base settled on farms 


ers, and these are 

blocked out or exposed, one by one, as 
totality begins and ends 
The Harv'ard group had two large in- 
struments, each carrying sev'eral spectro- 
graphs, which made photographs of the 
spectrum m rapid succession, beginnmg 
shortly before fte period of totality and 
ceasing just after the period had ended 
By this procedure they were certam to 
record photographs of the “flash spec- 
trum,” which is the name applied to a 


characteristic spectrum obtained when the 
moon has covered all the surface of the 
sun except a thin layer referred to as the 
“reversing layer.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE CORONA 
Durmg fte period of totality these spec- 
trographs recorded the spectra of the 
rororra and prominences The astronomers 
from Pulkoro also concentrated on spec- 
troscoprc obserr atrons of the sun. We had 
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no apparatus of this nature, but ne had a 
camera for photographing the corona 
We used a camera with a specially de 
signed lens, approximate!} nine inches in 
diameter, and with a focal length of 19 
feet The sun is of such a size that the 
diameter of its photograph is approKi 
mate!} one one hundredth of the focal 
length of the lens used to mate the picture 
Con'^uentl} , w ith our lens, the image was 
approximate!} two inches in diameter 
This lens combined a large diameter with 
a relalweK short focal length Several ad- 
vantages arise from this arrangement It 
is approximately ten times as fast as a 
lens of the same diameter, hut with a focal 
length of 60 feet or more, such as is often 
used for eclipse work (page 181) 

In other words a one second exposure 
with the shorter focal length is equivalent 
to an exposure of 10 seconds with the 
longer focal length This is of consider 
able importance when one has less than two 
minutes available for making pictures 
The camera vras built of aluminum and, 
with the Telativel} short focal length, it 
could be made compact and self-contained 
The portabilit} was still further increased 
by the design of the mount The pack 
ing cases, which were necessarily heav*} 
to withstand the long journey, were made 
to serve a double duty After arrival at 
the eclipse station they formed the base 
for the mount (page 18a) 

The National Bureau of Standards 
within its own plant conducted all proc 
ion xaTTvovsiow ol 

and the other required ingredients into a 
finished lens This construction included 
the production of the optical glass the com 
putation of the curvatures of the different 
surfaces and the grinding and polishing of 
the four components of the lens 

CHECK— AVD DOUBLE CHECK 
During an eclipse, as at other limes the 
sun and the moon are movnng across the 
sk} Since all eclipse exposures are time 
expcBures it is necessaiy to compensate 
for this motion if the picture i> to be free 
from blur This can be done b> moving 
the entire camera to follow the eclipse bv 
emplo>ing a mirror to reflect the image 
of the eclipse into the telescope and slowlv 
turning the mirror orb> mosong the photo- 
graphic plate so thvl it follows the image of 
the mo% mg sun 

It seemed simplest to mose the photo- 


graphic plate, and this was done b} a dock 
work device 

At Ak Bulak we had to erect the camera 
and point it «o that it would be aimed 
directly at the sun at the proper time on 
the morning of the eclipse Adjustment 
had to be exactl} right for one cannot 
waste the few seconds of totality adjust 
mg the telescope 

The latitude and longitude of the eclipse 
site had been known before the mounting 
was completed in Washington, DC Ac 
cordinglv , the height of the sun at the time 
of the edipse was computed and the two 
uprights supporting the upper end of the 
telescope tube were made of the proper 
length for this eclipse W'lth the mount 
specially designed in this manner, there was 
no difficultv in getting the telescope ad 
justed at the proper elevation An adjust 
able level was used to check this 

The telescofie also bad to be pointed la 
the proper direction The camp had al 
ready been sune}ed when we arrived and 
stakes indicated the direction of the line 
pointing toward the eclipse But no mat 
ter how great confidence one has in work 
of this character, everything must be 
checked and rechecked because of the ter 
rible finality of a mistake before an eclipse 

The beam from the sun should come 
almost exactly down the center of the tube 
and form an image almost on the center of 
the ground glass used for focusing 

If clear days come shortly before the 
eclipse, the pointing of the telescope easil} 
caw bft dg\«rw.vwe4 Tbt posvViow wi 
sun at a given time of day does not change 
great!} m three or four days Accord 
ingly, each morning exactly at the time 
of the eclipse, the alignment of the tele 
scope with respect to the sun was carefully 
checked 

The time was correctly known from a 
chronometer checked against time signals 
received by radio 

On the«e same rehearsal mornings the 
adjustment of the clockwork for driving 
the photographic plate was checked and 
adjusted until the image of the sun and 
the ground glass moved at exactly the same 
rale 

A ORAVIATIC WAIT 

The day and night immediatel} prccerl 
ing the eclipse were full of dramatic m 
terest The entire eclipse part} had ar 
rived Twent} two \merican« were on 




Window shutters on the tin roofed house arc ti{thtl} clo«ed as protection against dust «torms 
winch blow up nearly c%er> afternoon at Bulak The dust hazard was lessened at the eclipse 
camp \ here grass kept the wind from stirring up d rt 


hand and seven scientific men in the 
Russian expedition from Pulkoxo All 
were interested m getting some final task 
completed 

The schedules and assignments for the 
work of the next morning were posted and 
distributed to the different members of the 
party Rehearsals were in order and we 
practiced all the operations to be per 
formed during the eclipse timing them by 
a stop watch to make sure that ex erything 
could be accomplished with the utmost 
precision in the precious 117 seconds 
which would be at our disposal if weather 
permitted 

The eclipse would occur at 9 16 a m 
local time* (11 16 the night before ^\ash 

• The t me u<ied 1ocalI\ as that of the 7Sth 
tneridian east long tude which was an hour ahead 
01 their standard time 


ington D C time) and it obviously was 
impossible for the available automobiles 
to bring all of us out from ^k Bulak in the 
morning in time for the eclipse No one 
wished to chance being stranded away 
from the camp consequently ever j one 
decided to stay at the camp that night 
There were satisfactory sleeping accom 
modations for only six or seven but that 
was not important No one slept more 
ftan three hours and that much sleep can 
be obtained in almost any position 

LAST \riNUTE PRECAUTIONS 
set up m t^he\hck^ab^ato^y‘’^enf S 
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I’^icpna. & Ir M Oiriae* 
“LITE t{tSTOR\ or A SOLAR ECLIPSF 


.» « «suil lower Uft in the fer»t of tbu unn of nrwure rutfe 

««♦, «i.l ' ‘i** -Jhot- the moon )m besun to move betwem i and the 

*f* ehnnks untit ja the central etpo«ure « u 

iot^I> ecljp<ed Vow the flamms corona becomes \-iiib!< (Color Pble \\1 and oara li2 ISi) 

“i liL nSlir.r.k'i, 1» spprejioultb >« hour tho ttlpro 

W«e camera, the third fifth and «mh oposures 

wrere omitted a, the «cieatuti were btuy with the tic camera (pa«es 181 and 18o) 


around this table and «o biisn> encased 
that eien the most loquacious said little 
There is alwai-s come added precaution 
to be taken Plateholder^ can be dusted, 
the automatic mechanisms of the film 
masazmes can be tested, motion picture 
camera lenses can be cleaned, and all pho- 
tographic equipment has to be loaded with 
plates or films This la postponed until 
the last night becau<e it is cafer to keep 
such material m the original sealed con 
tamers as long as possible 
For the American group, onK one dark 


room was ai-aflable and the different one 
took turns using it A member would re 
turn to the table with his loadmg com 
pleted and the next on the schedule wouJi 
take his place Such cubdued com eisatioi 
^ there was concerned itself mostly witl 
the weather pro«pects 
“^ere had been several weeks of alouw 
^ifomh good weather, but the last fei 
oaj-s had been distinctly tmfavmrable eaci 


morning at the time of the eclip«e Would 
the coming morning be the same or would 
the «ky be dear> All one could do was 
to carry on and hope for the best 
Three o clock came, and the group be- 
gan to separate At five in the momm" 
we heard a subdued conversation outside 
our tent 

ItOKXINC ANTJ AT. OVERCAST SK\’ 

Our worst fears were realized ^ irtuaDy 
the entire skj was overca_t We envied 
the radio crew m the village, who would 
conduct their researches upon the iono- 
sphere unconcerned bj the pre«ence or ab- 
««nce of clouds Despite the dark pros 
pect all went ahead with their preparations 
as if a:isured of a perfect daj 

Bj «evenjt had begun to clear in the 
east and to look as if there were a chance 
for a clear ^pot large enough to view the 
eclipse B} eight the clouds were «o open 
in ^e east that it seemed certain some re- 
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suits could be secured By nine all the 
clouds m the eastern sky had vamshedl 
The eclipse came and ^ent 
Only a very few incidents of that 117 
seconds stand out 

Two or three minutes before the edipse 
I ivas mildly perturbed because so much 
less light seemed to be coming down the 
telescope tube than on the rehearsal mom 
mgs Could it be that the telescope had 
been accidentally mo\ed out of adjust- 
ment? 

Immediately I realized that the light was 
absent because, this morning, unlike the 
rehearsal mornings, the sun was almost 
completely eclipsed 

At the instant totality began, the shut- 
ter was opened for the first exposure, 
and the stop watch was started Eight e\ 
posures were completed before the sun 
again appeared The longest exposure was 
16 seconds and during this exposure, there 
was opportunity to take a good look at 
the corona 

For the quiet the evening before, every- 
body amply made up afterward All were 
pleased with the excellent sky, and there 
uere dozens of minor incidents to relate 
Outside the limits of the eclipse camp 
there were hundreds of Russians who had 
come to our mound Shortly after the event 
they were all gathered in a large assembly 
listening respectfully to a speaker address 
mg them 

The occasion was an impromptu meeting 
m honor of Maxim Gorki who had died the 
^lay 'oe^ore 

During the day reports were received 
from the different stations telling of the 
weather and fortunes of the various ex 
peditions which v>ere distributed along the 
region of totality In the evening there 
was a broadcast m which the different 
groups of observers participated 

That same night development of plates 
began and continued for three nights 

RESULTS OF 117 SECONDS OF WORK 

WTien our plates were developed we were 
satisfied with the results of our two minutes 
of work lie made six exposures with 
color plates the lengths of exposure being 
1 2 4, 8, 16 and S <;econds re<!pectivelj 
Between the last two exposures with color 
plates two exposures of 1 and 10 seconds 
each were made on panchromatic plates 
regLstcring m black and white ill of 
the exposures were successful 


From the black and white pictures me^ 
urements can be made of the manner m 
which the brightness of the corona de 
creases for the parts more remote frt>m 
the sun 

The complete interpretation of the color 
films IS not so direct and will, to some 
tent, have to await more careful study 
They do not register detail as fine as that 
shown by the black and white negatives, 
and the corona and prominences did nOt 
possess enough color to give spectacular 
results 

Visual observation by Professor Men?el 
showed the prominences to be lavender or 
purple, instead of the usual brilliant red 
This was satisfactorily confirmed by oor 
color films, which show the prominences as 
blue or bluish white In the first color 
film and, to a less extent in the two follov' 
mg, a portion of the chromosphere is nOt 
entirely covered by the moon s disk and it 
also appears blue (Plate \VI) 

“hard and soft" travel 


On June 22 we were invited to a dinner 
at Orenburg in honor of the astronomers 
visiting Russia 

For the trip we were provided with a 
special newly painted hard car attached 
to the afternoon tram Travel in Russja 
IS characterized as ‘ hard or soft, “hard 
cars having only seats without upholster/ 
On each bench in our car there was a mat 
tress and a bedspread, all new and spick 
and span Ever>body made use of the 
mattresses 

We reached Orenburg about four in tb® 
afternoon and after a sight seeing trip gatb 
ered for the dinner The speeches in Eng 
lish, Czech and Russian were translated 
afterward for all guests 

Upon leaving each family represented 
at the party was presented with an Oren 
burg shawl Of fine, hand woven wool 
these shawls are world famous for their deh 
cate structure Although approximatelv six 
feet square Ihev can be passed through 
finger ring 

It required about four days to complete 
the development and the packing The 
camp which had been the scene of such 
activity for SIX weeks became deserted 

The next «oIar eclipse in this region is 
in 1941 Then astronomers will pass hur 
nedh through Ak Bulak to reach observa 
lion points on the same railroad in the 
neighborhood of Tashkent 
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rhpinjrsph l>y Fun cc ThBtnwSI ner 

CO^C^ DIVERS SAILING TMEIB BOATS TO GOOD CONCH GROUNDS 


Headfirst o\er the side thev plunge swimming deep to search the bottom for the big white 
shells To remo\e a conch from its house” natives LnocL a hole in the spire directly over the spot 
where the creature is attached It can then be pulled out readily 



Pho ogfaph liy Saotb 

“keep her steady tvimx i book that sponceI 


through a -Baler glass the ^wpger lowers a long handled hook and lifts the animal to 
the surface Newly gathered speoges look (ike uncooked Lver for a gelatinous substance surrounds 
the fibrous skeletal structure (page 219) 


DENIZENS OF OUR WARM ATLANTIC WATERS 

B\ Ro\ Waldo Miner* 


V OYAGING south^^ard from New 
York toward tropic waters on a 
midwinter day, we gaze out over a 
leaden sea of dull green color, lashed by 
the stiff, chilling wind But the next morn 
mg we awaken to a balmy air and go on 
deck to behold the ocean miraculously 
changed to ultramarine blue, the dark 
swelling wa\es crowned with snowy foam 
which churns up in the wake of the vessel 
in turquoise turmoil before reaching the 
surface 

Petrels follow the ship, skipping from 
wave to wave Toward afternoon a school 
of porpoises glides in and out of the sea 
m never ending chase, while flying fishes 
glinting m blue and silver, dart anxiously 
from the water and sail long distances 
flicking the wave crests with their tails to 
gam momentum 

We are m the Gulf Stream, that mar 
velous river in the ocean, which gives the 
North Atlantic its unique character and 
profoundly affects Us temperature even as 
far as the North Sea, bestowing upon the 
British Isles and Scandinavia the inesti 
mable boon of a chastened climate f 
We can imagine the surprise of Ponce de 
Leon when, sailing along the coast of Flor 
ida m 1513 he found his ship borne irre- 
sistibly northward in its current We 
acknowledge the service rendered to sea 
men by Benjamin Franklin, who advised 
vessels bound for England to take advan 
tage of its northeastward course 


THE GULF stream’s MAGIC TOUCH 
The Gulf Stream exerts an influence on 
the spread and distribution of the marine 
hie of the Atlantic which cannot be over 

estimated 

The mam current warms the whole 
North Atlantic, and spurs setting m toward 
the coast have a striking effect on the dis 
tnbution of floating life off the Middle 


- IS the second of two articles by Dr 

Aliner Curator of Marine Life Amencan Museum 
of Natural Histor\ describing coastal creatures ol 
me eastern seaboard The first ^ca Creatures ol 
Uur Atlantic Shores with paintinss b> Else 
Hostclmann appeared in The National Geo 
(RApinc Macazine for Auftust 1936 
. Grandest and Most Miphta Terres 

tnai I henomcnon The Gulf Stream b\ Rear 
Admiral John Fllioti PilLsburj National Geo 
CRApuic Magazine August 1912 


Atlantic States and southern New England 
Here, however, the warm stream is sepa 
rated from shore bv colder waters forming 
what IS known as the Cold ^\’all South 
of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland it 
meets the icv Labrador Current which flows 
down from the north, bringing a northern 
fauna and making Us influence felt along 
the shore, pirticularh north of Cape Cod 
The Gulf Stream, on the other hand, ex 
tends the range of many West Indian and 
other tropical species far to the northward 
during the summer, some of them being 
borne to the British Isles, so that the pelagic 
life of the mid Atlantic is more tropical in 
character than that of the same latitude on 
the North American coast 


LIVING FLEETS SAIL SUNN\ WATERS 


Let us sail out across the Gulf Stream m 
a southeasterly direction keeping our eyes 
open for evidences of Us floating life 
It is a calm day Our seagoing launch 
glides over quiet waters but the northeast 
ward drift of the current is obvious 
Suddenly we see a graceful translucent 
object, like an oddly elongated bladder 
floating on the surface It is brilliantly 
colored blue and crimson the hues more 
intense at Us tapering ends and shading 
into a play of delicate transparent tints 
along us sides 

As we come nearer we see still others 
and soon we realize that we are steering into 
the midst of a fleet of these fairy craft 
Each one erects a crest resembling a succes 
Sion of iridescent foamlike bubbles alon'^ 
Its summit bordered with an edging of 
deep crimson 


aic iixc ruriuguese man Of War 
iPbxsaha pelagica) an organism related 
to the hydroids and jellyfish but consisting 
ol a whole colony of connected individuals 
floating as a unit (Plate II) 

At first glance only one member of the 
colon, IS csible But as ne look donn 
ward through the transparent uater ue see 
massrs of smaller tube shaped projechoS 
depending from its lower side just beneS 
the surfat* The majorit, are deep blue 
while scattered here and there amiml, it 
are dusters of salmon pink Ld fin” 
protuberances of green rnnl i i ®"'*''' 
edged with bluish beads lloat '**'"!5* 
lerking spasmod.call, ‘ 
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Looking deeper, wc fimlli perccj'c, 
extending far into the depth';, a whole «cries 
of cordlike filaments «pirall> adorne<! with 
close set beads similar to those on the 
shorter strings hut larger T hese slender 
cables are continiialK extending and con 
trading independent!) of each other, thick- 
ened knots passing each other up and down 
on neighboring strands like eleaalors 
\ sudden breeze ruffles the water surface 
The floats change shape, Iwislmg in such 
a wa) as to ‘ trim sail The long, sub- 
merge<l cables being attached to onlj one 
side of the bladder, act as a drag anchor, 
enabling the craft to head up into the wind 
and thus counteract a too rapid leeway. 

A Mts OF WARS POISON CCNS 

On board the boat we haie a fall glass 
jar Reaching o\er the side as the sessel 
drifts with the current, we pick up a fine 
example of Physaha, being careful to lift 
It by the float and thus aNOid contact with 
an> of the head adorned streamers This 
caution IS essential, for e%ery bead is a 
battery of powerful sting cells loaded with 
minute barbed threads, thousands of which 
at the slightest touch will penetrate the 
skin and inject an irritating poison 
Once while wading near Ponce on the 
south shore of Puerto Rico 1 attempted 
to lift one of these creatures into a pad of 
water The trade winds were blowing 
strongly, and as the streamers came clear 
of the surface the wind caught them and 
blew them around the bare arm with which 
1 held the pad Immediately a pain as ol 
Ining fire shot through it 

I quickly dropped the Physaha into the 
pad and began to unwind the clinging 
streamers with mj free hand When I bad 
finished each finger pained like a tooth 
ache The arm was fiery red and swollen 
to the elbow, and my armpit ached where 
the poison had spread to the lymphatic 
glands 

I did not sleep that night and the pain 
passed away 'lowly during the next daj 
Fortunately I was not seriously affected 
but some people more susceptible have 
been known to collapse after being stung 

So we are extremely careful as we place 
our P/iysalta in our tall jar of sea water 
The long streamers, which ma> extend as 
far as forty feet dovra into the sea imme- 
diately contract to two or three feet when 
the bladder is brought out of the water 
In the jar the> lengthen to its bottom and 


begin their eternal contracting and ex 
tending 

The cluster of mditiduals immediatel) 
under the flmt is of several kinds, each 
having a «pccial function 

The blue, tube shaped members arc feet! 
ing pol>ps, with mouth openings at their 
lower extremity The) do the feerling and 
digesting for the entire communit) 

The green, tapering fingers are feelers 
and tasters \cr) sensitive 

The finely tlivided pink clusters, repro- 
ductive in function develop the «ex cells 
Male ami female cells are found only in 
separate colonics 

The streamers, of course, are fighting 
pol)'ps, the longer ones, as aliove stated, 
having a stabilizing function as well 
Fishes or other organusms that chance to 
swim against the streamers are jmmediatelv 
stung to death and drawn up b) the con 
trading filaments to come m contact with 
the mouths of the feeding po!)!^ which 
suck out the Mciims bodv fluid digest the 
food and pass the excess on to the mouth 
less members of the colon) 

UMIARSIED AMID DEADLY STTNCESS 
A species of small fish the Portuguese 
man-of war fish (Aomc»s grono^ii) ap- 
pears to be immune to the stmg and seeks 
shelter among the tentacles from its ene- 
mies In return, it perhaps acts as a lure 
for larger fish preyed upon b> its host and 
doubtless nibbles at the feast' A simDar 
habit of the butlerfishes which associate 
with the red rayed jellyfish {Daclylomctra 
qmnquectrrfia) has been described m Sea 
Creatures of Our Atlantic Shores ’ * 

Other floatmg colonies related to the 
Portuguese man of war are occasiona]l> 
seen in the Gulf Stream Among them 
are the Porpila having a disklike float 
about the size of a silier quarter, bright 
blue m color, and the Velella with a rec 
tangular raft about two inches in length 
colored blue green and pink and with a 
curious elevated keel standing up comer 
wise upon it 

PULSATING JELLYFISHES ABOUNTJ 

Jellyfishes also are abundant in these 
warm waters (Plate III) In fact the 
Dact^lometra abo\-e mentioned as well as 
the Portuguese man-of war, are borne to 
the shores of New England by currents 
•See Natiovai. Geocraphic ilACAErsE, August 
1936 
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Photograph by Jul u» K rschner 

PHOEBUS COD OF THE SUN DRIVES HIS CHARIOT ACROSS A HELMET SHELL 


This exquisite carxing is from the onginal Guido Rem pauitmg Aurora exhibited m Rome 
Before the chariot the Goddess of the Dassn sprinkles flowers oxer the clouds Cupid bearine 
a flaming torch represents the morning star For this xxork the artist chose the shell of a helinpt 
conch instead of a queen conch (Plate IV) because the white exterior and brownish Imme pivp 
more contrast than the white and rose of the queen conch (page 208) Mr J P Morean nreLiVt^ri 
n Ital> to the American Museum of Natural History in New V ork Citj 


the shell cut ii 


setting m from the Gulf Stream and the 
former has become established there as a 
regular inhabitant 

Another beautiful creature comes to the 
surface close to our boat and xxe capture 
It \Mth a hand net In a glass jar it sxxims 
"ith the utmost grace its purplish brown 
umbrella pulsating rhjthmically as it pro- 
pels the creature through the xxater 

This IS the purple oceanic jelhfish (Pc 
logm cyancUa) It possesses the four long 


.uiucu iiiouin looes tamihar in Dactv 
tmiclra and eight slender tentacles margin 
the umbrella uh.ch is further ornamented 
IVI* numerous small wartlihe knobs 
The mushroom jellyfish [Stomohphu! 
mefcogm) is smaller Its almost giS 
lar broum to cream colored umbrella „n 
adorned with tentacles mies 7’ 
appearance of a swimmmg mushroom 
impression emphasized hv 
cluster „f folded and scalloped mouftTote 
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in outline, with 
two or four ten 
tides at the cor- 
ners 

Amonp these 
lovely phantom 
creatures arc cer- 
tain species with 
iridescent flashes 
of brilliant pris 
matic colors 
plaving in nar 
row lines o\er 
their otherwise 
nearly invisible 
surfaces They 
are the cteno 
phores, or comb 
jellies, which 
form a group dis 
tanlU related to 
the true jelly 
fishes (Plate III) 
The flashes of 
colored light are 
caused by tiny 
propelling ap- 
pendagea shaped 
like infinitesimal 
combs, arranged 
in eight radial 
rows over the 
surface of the 
body They move 
rapidly back and 


Pboiograpbbr Kojr Waldo M oer “‘J'" ”• "o-- 

“pl.A\^^G possusr,” BUT STILL FULL OF PEP ing diffracted into 

Unlea one Lnovvs howto hold «pin> lobsters coixertly, Ibeirtpuies will lacerate 
the han^ for the creatures struggle «goroiisl> and flap their abdomens uSTnd 

down These siere captured in traps but men often dive overboard and wtch Unbelievably nne 
them with their hands Cravfish now becotnmg scarce from overfishmg are teeth with which 
occasional!) found in rocL. crevices at low tide (pages 2(M, 203 and Plate \ ) each comb IS 

fumisb^H W,ih . equipped _ 


furnished with numerous suckers which 
function instead of a mouth (Plate III) 

COilB JELLIES FLASH PRISMATIC COLORS 
As we look down through the water, we 
^uutracting and pulsating everywhere, 
the bubblelike globes of smaller medusae. 


Alost clenophores have a pair of long, 
branched tentacles armed with sting cells 
These appendages act as snares for small 
food creatures and may be retracted into 
transparent, pitlike sheaths 
A common species {Plexirobrachta pdeus) 
has an oval bodv like a transparent plum 


momen’ It is extremelv widespread m the AUantic, 
del.raiX occumng from the Arctic to the Antarctic 

lineil rpHi 1 ^ umbrell^ and faintly out and from Europe to America It swarms 
hemiJhifil‘^?fl^ V'®'" ®'’® abundantlv m the Gulf Stream, as well as 

cuboicT forms close to the New Jersev coast, the Virginia 

cuDoid forms angular Capes, and Cape ^tteras 
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rholosnpb b} lul us K r>clin«r from pa nting b> Albert Operti 


AN ARTISTS CONCEPTIOV OF SEA LIFE IV A MANCRO\E SUAMP 
Clinging to the nianCTo\c roots are coon otsters (just above rtater surface) 
and spotted cownes (lower left and left center) Beneath them rests a starfish 
Three lube sponges tjs* fiow a root and neat b> crouches a Mender legged spider 
crab Bes end arc h\ in" cup corals and sea fans Careful scrutmj re\eal»inanj 
Un> brittle stars that lie flat on the bottom arms radiating in e\ en direction 


The powerful 
‘stinj’ing tcntides 
are \er\ destnic- 
tv\e to small 
crustaceans such 
as copepocls and 
shrimp, which 
are important 
factors in the 
food supplv of 
man\ of our 
fishes (some of 
which, in turn, 
feed upon the 
ctenophores) 

The creature is 
therefore of con 
siderable sicmfi 
cance in the bal 
ance of Ufe off 
our coast 
The Venus’s- 
girdle {Ccslus 
\cncris) IS one of 
the most striking 
of the ctenophore 
group Its filmi 
bod>, bandlike m 
•shape, resembles 
a transparent 
ribbon and is 
often three feet 
m length (Plate 
HI) 

As It swims 
wwdu\a\in g 
through the 
water its ends 
keep roUing and 
unrolling in 
scroll like fash 
ion while the 
rows of comb 
plates along the 
margin shimmer 
w iih iridescent colors, especiaUv green 
blue and iiolet This beautiful creature is 
more common in the Tropics but the Gulf 
Stream occasionalH brings it northward as 
far as the southern New England coast 


On tlie other hand, Cape Cod because of 
Its barren, sandy character also acts as a 
barrier to the northern shore fauna keeping 
It confined to the Gulf of Maine, Nova 
Scotia, and Labrador 


CAPE COD ACTS AS BARRIER 

Cape Cod and the Labrador Current to- 
gether form an efficient barrier i^hich pte- 
\ents the more southern speaes such as 
these from reaching the northern New Eng 
land region though some ma\ be earned 
far north of this latitude toward Europe 


i\e\ermeiess m recent \ears such spe- 
cies of moUusks as the indefatigable pen 
wnUe, dog whelk, and buckle have 
slmvh sumounted this obstacle and are 
southern New 

England and Long Island Sound 
Warn and cold currents determine the 
spread of Boatmg sea life, while barren 
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SFFARIVC CBvUFISU JS great fun, but don T step os OSE! 

Fnheftncn and *port«men usually harpoon *pin> lobsters but sometimes lhe> 
are caucht n traps and bo>s esrn dive for them (paces 20* 203 and Plate \ ) 
The creatures haunt dark crevices and are fascinatini; to hunt UTien a cra>r h 
u spotted usuall> with a water itlass the frauis or spear is Irou^bt rionm to 
uithin a foot or two of the quarry before stnLinit If no refuse u han ly the 
eamy knc'ht usuall) rears back and cesliculates fiercely with hu appendaites as if 
to say I dare you to strike ” Other kind* of spins lobsters inhabit the seas of 
California Australia South Africa and Great llntain On* variety caucht off 
Norwav cannot be kept alive and must be boiled as soon as cauzht 


Stretches of ’ihiftina sand are difficult for 
rnanj of the creepins animals of shallow 
waters and only tho<< sursne that are par 
ticularly adapted to such conditions 

rhe inlets and sheltered waters of Lon;; 
Island with their fxittoms of m«ed mud 
anil sand harlior an ahundant fauna of 
their own I ut «outh of New \orL the long 
barren stretch of the New Jersey <and 
lieaches interprr«« another barrier These 


are so predom 
inantly siliceous 
that the\ sup 
port but few spe 
cies of shallow 
water marine 
animals and 
effectiielv pre 
vent the spread 
of others in both 
directions 
Hence, we en 
ter another zone 
of distribution as 
we trend south 
ward toward 
Cape Hatteras 
The coast is once 
more character 
ized by sunken 
vallevs like that 
of the Gulf of 
Maine but not 
50 extensive 
Delaware and 
Chesapeake 
Bays Albemarle 
and Pamlico 
Sounds shelter 
numerous coastal 
species, but the 
range of shallow 
water life off 
shore is limited 
bv the rapidly 
narrowing conti 
nental sheD 
compared with 
the wide banks 
northeast of New 
A ork opposite 
the Gulf of 
Maine 

Cape Hat 
leras the open 
water fauna is 
abundant near 
the shore Here 


the Gulf Stream with its masses of floating 
plankton u close to the edse of the nar 
row oceanic shelf while its tropical influ 
ence Rives a southern tinge to the shore 
fauna 

South of Cape Hatteras barren condi 
lions once more prevail ami shrre 'pecies 
arecomparativclv spar«e while the sea li'it 
lorn IS scourerl of iLs deeper life by the swift 
current of the Gulf Stream 
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But southern Florida pr^ents a striking 
contrast, with its tropical climate and ex 
tensive continental shelf This submarine 
platform, though cut b\ the Gulf Stream m 
the Straits of Florida, nevertheless reaches 
far eastward to include the Bahama 
Islands Here we pass into the West Indian 
world, with Its hosts of tropical marine 
species 

WUAITHS ON THE BARREN SANDS 
To emphasize the contrast between the 
barren shore just south of New \ork and 
the teeming life of the tropical Florida 
shallows, let us visit a part of the southern 
New Jersey coast toward dusk 
A sandy beach extends into the distance 
until Its continuation is hidden by the curve 
of the shore It is bounded inland by the 
sand dunes their snowy sides diversified by 
beach grass and stunted vegetation Long 
lines of beach wrack brought m by the tides 
parallel the water s edge The sands seem 
empty of life and movement except for the 
wash of the sea 
But not quite’ 

There is a shadoivy stir by the dead sea 
weeds — and another lil e a fleeting wraith 
farther up the sands We blink our eyes for 
It has vanished Now there is a start 
directly m front of us and a ghostlike crea 
ture materializes before our very eyes only 
to disappear apparently into thm air We 
focus our gaze more carefully and at the 
next sign of movement follow it eagerly 

Now at last we identify a swift silently 
moving form a set of scampering legs and 
a pair of shining black eyes erected on 
upright stalks \\e have stumbled on a 
community of ghost crabs {Ocypode albi 
cans) and well do they deserve their name 
(Plate I) 

Their pale yellowish gray carapaces 
match the beach so exactly that when they 
are stationary it is almost impossible to see 
them They are betrayed only by their 
swift movements as they glide over to the 
beach wrack to snatch a sand hopper or 
two and quickly dart back to their homes 
when alarmed 

Their abodes are burrows dug deep into 
the sand above the high tide line The en 
trance is a round hole flanked by a sand 
heap where thej stand guard or retreat 
until onl> partly visible in their doorwa>s 

If we approach thev vanish inside in 
a twinkling It is almost impossible to 
catch them so fleet are their movements 


We secure a few specimens onlj by flmgmg 
a hand net over them from a distance as 
they dart across the beach 

If cut off from their homes, they will 
take refuge m the sea, but it is apparent 
that they do not enjoy a watery environ 
ment, for at the first opportunity they dart 
out and make for their burrows 

They seem veritable creatures of the 
sand, being adapted to it by their conceal 
mg coloration, burrowing habits, agihty, 
and speed, as well as by their custom of 
feeding upon the small crustaceans living 
m the jetsam of the sea 

But even these dwellers on the barren 
beach are invaders from the south, for this 
IS the northern limit of their range There 
are a few doubtful records of their hav 
ing reached Long Island, and their free- 
swimmmg larvae often have been found 
as far east as Block Island and Martha's 
\ ineyard 

Apparently the cold winters prevent the 
adults from becoming established north of 
New Jersev To the south thev range with 
increasing abundance to Florida and the 
\\ est Indies, while on our New Jersey beach 
they have merely established their venture 
some outposts 


WHERE LIFE IS LUSH AND TEEMING 


Contrast this bleak barrenness with the 
balmy and prolific region from which they 
hav e migrated in the South It is, of course, 
a sea abounding m coral reefs, with an 
amazing undersea life But since these re 
markable structures have been described at 
length in a previous article * we shall speak 
rather of the interesting creatures of the 
quiet lagoons enclosed between the reefs 
and the shore, as well as of those that have 
invaded the low Ijing beaches and the e\ 
tensive shallow mangrove swamps that 
abound here 


me coral lagoon is the area of quiet 
water protected from the open sea by coral 
barriers and lying between them and some 
near by coa^t The lagoon floor consists of 
coarse white calcareous sand derived from 
materials washed in through the reefs b\ 

and shoals of living coraU rise here and 
there toward the surface and small islands 

or «ys of eroded aeohan limestone du er 

sif> the prospect ei 


Rov tUWo mS? Seas ' bi 

Macazine June 1934 Uovai. Geographic 
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rhotog tpb by R E Bablgreo 

LIKE A PEARLY NECKLACE SEEMS THIS MODEL OF A THREE FOOT DENIZEN 
OP ANDROS ISLAND 


Knobs on the bod> of the Runt SvnapU a genus of holotbunans or sea cucumbers are «oft 
and pliable and aid the animal in creep ng Highly sensitive petal like tentacles or feelers on the 
head locate and entangle food particles The creature is related to the sea stars and sea urchins 
but not to tbe eel 


The sea is very transparent and on 
quiet days the boat seems to be floating m 
air Vihile the sandy bottom with its dem 
zena shows with the utmost clearness 
Huge sea stars {Oreaster reliculatus) 
slowly crawl about looking for mollusks 
(Plate 1\ ) They ^ary in color from red 
to blue or purple and are marked with an 
intricate network of raised ridges forming 
a pattern of triangles decorated with small 
knobs They are the largest of the West 
Indian sea stars 

Conchs of two species are especiall> 
abundant One the queen conch (Strom 
bus gigas) is the largest sea snail found in 
American waters some specimens growing 
to a foot or more in length (Plate I\ ) 

The thick shell has a coiled «pire nearly 
obscured b\ the flange of the broadly flar 
mg lip Its lining a brilliant rosj pink 
WTien the creature is alive the narrow 
foot of the thick skinned mu<icular bodv 
projects from the aperture armed with a 
hornj hookhke spine By means of this 
the conch pulls itself actively about on the 
sea floor, digging it into the sand and 


moving in irregular hops and jumps cans 
mg the heavy shell to rock from side to 
side in Its haste to escape pursuers It is 
a scavenger its food consisting of dead and 
decaying animal life 

One of the occupations of the Bahaman 
negroes is div mg conchs As our launch 
lies anchored in a lagoon at Andros Island 
we see the homemade sailboats of the ni 
lives drifting about slowlv while the occu 
pints scan the bottom through a water 
glass 

Suddenlv there is a splash as a negro div es 
overboard Soon reappearing his dripping 
bodv gleaming like polished mahoganv he 
hands up a conch over the gunwale then 
drops back to get another (page I9S) 

^metimes conchs are baited with meat 
the odor of which attracts them in large 
numbers and thus more may be caught m 
a short time b\ diving 

Conchs form an important article of food 
for the native islanders In fact they them 
selves are often termed conchs to distm 
guish them from persons not born m the 
islands 
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Conch 'shelh are sold for ornamenlal pur- 
poses and are familiar everj'rthere, espe- 
cial!} in country districts in the United 
State', as parlor ornaments, doorstop^, and 
borders for garden walks The> often 
'ecrete “conch pearls” of a beautiful ro 2 « 
color, which are mounted as jewelry and 
ha\e a moderate ralue Ihe shells, with 
the tips of their spires sawed off, are some- 
times used as dinner horns b\ nali\ es 

CONCH SHFLLS FOR CAStEOS 
The helmet «hell (Cassis madagascart 
crisis) IS another conch common in the \\ est 
Indies and often associated with the queen 
conch on «^nd} lagoon bottoms It almost 
equals the latter in size (Plate I\ ) 

This huge snail creeps about on a flat 
foot, searching for the hi\al\e mollusks on 
which It feeds 

The shell is indeed shaped like a white 
helmet, with a broad, fiat, cream-colored 
Iip, blotched and stnp^ with a deep choc 
olate brown It is quite thick and of fine 
texture, composed of U}ers of while shell 
oxer the deep brown 

Since about 1S20 it has been exporte<l to 
Italy and France for making cameos, and 
has practical} superseded the more expen 
sive «emiprecious stones formerly used for 
that purpose Beautifully delicate carsings 
are made, standing out m white bas-relief 
agamst the brown background Rome, 
Genoa and Pans are the most noted cen 
ters for cameo cutting 
The queen conch also used for this pur 
pose, but not so extensii elj Cameoa made 
from it show a rose-colored camng against 
a white background, but as the ro«e tends 
to fade upon too great exposure to light, 
eventually these cameos lose much of tbeir 
contrast, and those made from the helmet 
shell are more highli favored (pase 201) 

SPINY EOBSTERS EURK IN CRE\^CES 

Here and there rocky «hoaIs and coral 
clumps nse from the sandy floor of the 
lagoon The crences and holes with which 
thev abound are the haunts of the epinj 
lobsters (Panultrus argui) 

These weird creatures are about the size 
of the northern lobster, but lack the large 
pincer claws However, they are *o com 
pletely equipped with booklike spine* that 
It IS difncult to handle a living animal with 
out suffering injuries (Plate \ ) 

BnghUy banded, striped, and spotted 
with brown, black, green, and cream color, 


they are conspicuous objects when caught 
in the hand net Habiiuilly , however, they 
avQut the light and hide in their dens during 
the day Toward evening they come out, 
and then it is possible to capture them more 
readilv (pages 202 and 204) 

Like the northern lobster, they move 
about the «ea bottom on the lips of their 
claws, or swim rapidlv with oarlike motions 
of the swimmerets beneath the abdomen 
They attain their greatest speed m retreat 
ing from enemies bv vigorous flexion of the 
terminal joints of the abdomen, which 
drives them swiftlv backvrard after the man 
ner of the common lobster 

Their armored bodies are covered with 
hairs 'ensitive to the slightest touch, and 
thev have a keen <ense of smell bv which 
they can readilv detect the presence of food 
animals even at a considerable distance 
They feed upon small bottom creatures 
such as shnmp, mollusks, and worms 
■\Iany enemies attack them, and they es 
pecially fall prey to the larger reef fi<hes> 
such as the grouper and jew fish One au 
thoriiy slates that sixteen large lob'tei^ 
were found m the stomach of a 350 -pound 
jewfish 

Spiny lobsters are very important m th® 
markets of Florida and the Hest Indies 
the taQ funiiihing a meat of delicioua flavor 

MASGSOVE SVVAiTPS RICH FN IIFE 

The low lying keys and reefs off the 
Florida coast, as well as the numerous inlets 
connected with the open ■tea, are bordered 
with areas ol <shaliow water, where, in «hEi 
lered places, extensive mangrove swamps 
occur These remarkable plants grow here 
with great luxuriance, their branches cov 
ered with thick, glossv leaves interlacing to 
fonn continuous thickets Their slender 
trunks are braced by buttres«like aerial 
roots spreading out on all sides and firmly 
embedded in the calcareous mud (p 203) 
The warm, shallow waters are nch with 
life of all <^rt5 

Extensive beds of coon oysters (Osfrca 
Jrons) project from the white mud at low 
water, and ev en grow up on the aerial roots 
of the mangroves hanging m bunches like 
a strange «ort of fruit, so that they are often 
spoken of as the ‘ oysters that grow on 
trees’ (Plate ^^) 

The crown melongena (Zlclongcna ccr~ 
rona), a hantLome whelk about the size of 
a pear, preys upon them avndly Thev are 
very sweet and, though the meat is smaller 




The cost of a good one is a matter of bargaining and of the natiies whim A shilling is a 
good price though a sixpence (about 12 cents) nia> sometimes be accepted if the seller has a large 
number to market Natiies of the Bahama Islands are locally called conchs 


than that of the \ irginia oysters it is ne\er 
theless tiell worth the trouble of extracting 
for food 

These ojsters are abundant from Florida 
and the West Indies to North Carolina 
and throughout the coast of the Southern 
States are much nought after b> raccoons 
hence their popular name 

The spotted cowrj (Ci praea exanthema) 
IS \er> abundant here Its polished chest 
nut and bluish white shells decorated with 
round white «pots cling to the stems of the 
mangro\es W hen submerged the \olumi 
nous and conspicuouslj coloreil folds of its 
mantle emerge from the shell opening on 
both sides and slide up s> mmetncallj 
nearK coaermg its smooth surface to the 
middle line and lajing dowai a Ihm gloss) 
la\er of porcelain as lhc\ do so 

Brighll) colored mangro\"e crabs {Com 


opsts cruentata) their square carapaces 
aglow with scarlet marked with brilliant 
yellow and blue scamper o\’er the oyster 
beds Here and there in the shallow pools 
are seen the more soberly attired mud crabs 
{Panopcits herbstn), recognizable by the 
black fingers of their daws and the arched, 
saw toothed margin of the carapace 

Leaaing the swamp we round a rocky 
point where among the caMties and pin 
nacles of the honeycomb limestone rock 
hundreds of small snails cling to the rough 
stone awash or between the tidemarks 
Three species ha\ mg strongly arched 
shells are abundant belonging to the genus 
\enta The smallest about one half inch 
in diameter is fmelj marked with a black 
and white checkerboard pattern {\enta 
tesscUata) another somcx^hal larger ( \ r 
rxta terstcolor), is distinguished b> dose set 
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rnundpfl piiK dcconted with ml 

bhck ind «hiti s(|u irc-; nntl blotches the 
third ( \crila prlrronla) i« the ^vcIl knnnn 
blccdinj, tooth ’ 1 urninf, it over \\t find 
th It the moiilh opening, lieirs two flu teeth 
on Its white inner margin one or both of 
which are blotched with jellowi h rc<l re 
scmbling a bloody slim 

rhe riRzag periwinkle {Iilfonna ziczac) 
IS also found here its cone shaped spire 
marked by fine rigzag lines of brownish 
yellow 

I arge chitons cling tightlj m the hollows 
near the water line their o\al bodies pro- 
tected b\ an armor of jointerl plates Imr 
dered with a 7one of feltlike spines 

Tropical rock crabs the Sall> light 
foot (Crapsiis grapsus) swiftK scamper 
over the rocks in all directions especnll> 
where thej are drenched b> salt spra> 

T hese creatures are found everywhere m the 
Tropics in similar situations Their thin 
squarish carapaces are bnghtl> marked bj 
>ellow and red lines and long flat jointed 
legs bear them agile!) over the rocks with 
such speed that it is ver) difficult tocapture 
them 


LAND CRVBS SCUTTLE ABOUT AT DUSK 

\\ e step off the outcropping of rock onto 
a white beach of calcareous sand Thick 
ets of sea grape grow along us upper margin 
under the coconut palms diversified with 
low flat clumps of beach lavender the pale 
green leaf clusters of which are covered with 
a whitish bloom like dusty miller 
Even here animal life is abundant Large 
land crabs of two species — the red moun 
tain crab (Gecaranus runcola) purplish 
red with pale yellow markings and the 
great while land crab (Cardisoma gtian 
humt) with shell of bluish gray to yellowish 
white — dig extensive burrows in the sand 
with their powerful claws (Plate \ II) 
The<=e huge crabs scuttle about awk 
wardly but with considerable speed They 
come out in large numbers at dusk and if 
we are walking along the beach in the dark 
ness they are likely to come bumpine 
against our legs Both species dig the r 
homes not onlv near the shore but also on 
the low wooded hills 

Each year they migrate to the sea in im 
mense arm es There the females enter the 

under^sid^nfii,®^ clinging to the 

iw ! ^ their abdomens and thus allow 

their abodes m the hills to be followed 


nbout two weeks liter b) the mignlion of 
their new!) IntchctI joung 

Kcd mniml iin cribs Inve a delicious 
flavor when boiJtd stewed, or biketl in the 
shell 

I he hnd hermit cribs (Cocttobila diog 
rttes) run along the bcich fonging imong 
the dcid leaves ind the prostrate dccaving 
trunks of fallen coconut pilms Their spin) 
pincer chws ire bn„htl) colored red ind 
blue and like our northern hermits when 
disturbed the) qiiickl) withdraw into their 
shells blocking the entrnnee with expanded 
pincers 

They utilize cmpl) mollnsk shells for 
homes and when the) outgrow them 
prompt!) Invcsligite ill new possibilities 
alternately lr>ing vnrious shells ind pop 
pmg bick into the old one for comparison 
I im!I) the) select the most comfortable 
abode though they may walk off with the 
origiml shell ifter ill 
AppirentI) they ire willing to try any 
thing that it ill resembles a «hell for one 
of our expeditions from the Nnlcncan Mu 
scum discovereil a hermit crab on a Bahi 
man bench that hid adopted the bowl of an 
old chy pipe for its abode' This specimen 
pipe and ill IS now on exhibition in thf 
Museum {Due \ II) ^ 

Coral reefs and sand bars are typical of 
the eastern or windwird side of the Dorida 
coast and the Bahima Islands On the 
westward or sheltered side of the larger 
bodies of land coral reefs are practicall) 
nonexistent and the sea is floored with a 
verv calcareous mud 

This is true especiall) of the Great Ba 
hama Bank between the Straits of Florida 
and Andros Island A curious spread ng 
seaweed known as old man s beard grows 
over the muddy bottom and here and there 
are outcrops and ledges of old I mestone 
rock These are the great sponge banks 
Here and on the Gulf coast of Florida most 
of the commercial sponges of American 
waters are harvested for the market 
Many species of sponges cannot be used 
commercially because of the glassy «picules 
or needles embedded in their tissues This 
is universally true of the northern sponges 
and there are many species in the Tropics 
as vnrel! that belong to this category 

Several of the latter are shown m Color 
Plate VIII The sp ny tube sponge (Spifto 
sdla sorona'i grows m clusters of trumpet 
shaped ch mneys of papery texture too 
hard and resistant for commercial use even 
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When motionless, these yellowish wraiths, with black, glistening eyes mounted on stalks, blend 
with the sand. In the faint light of dusk, the yellow carapaces seem of lighter color when viewed from 
a distance. A seemingly pale ghost ckab (upper right) rests beside a burrow, its refuge in times of 
danger. These creatures are very active and Wrd to catch. New Jersey marks their northern limit, 
and they become increasingly abundant southward along the Atlantic coast. The empty shells of the 
SAND COLLAR SNAIL (lower left) and the large channeled whflk (left center) were cast up by waves. 
Edges of dead scallop shells protrude from the sand in the lower right corner. 


O N itiotial Geogriphic Swiciy 

A FAIRY FRIGATE DRIFTS NORTIlttARD OS THE GULF STREAM 
Dealing <leath to tiny tropic dwellers, the PoRTfcJiT^F >tAS-OF-\\AR seems an iridesc^t. 
liVe erah. Actually, it is a colony of co»>perative pobps. each with a special function. The »»'*' j 
crested bladder of the mother unit, contains Ras that keeps the craft afloat. Green poljps fee* a 
taste, blue ones absorb food, and the pink axt reproductive organs. The long streamers bear 
oS nettle cell* so powerful that shipwrecked sailors stung by them have been known to die. Thetetit^Y 
paralyse fish and convey them to the ‘'mouth*." Curiously, the I’nkTVGtESK »ivVHir*WAR •'=’ 
Oower) lives unharmed among the streamers, probably acting a* a lure and sharing the prey. 


STRA\GC CRPATLRrS OF SUNN\ SPAS 



© N&tiona] Geograph 

SC\ NETTLES AND SOME COUSINS THAT LLTK IN DEE^ BLLE^ TIt" 

Gracefiil and rose flecked the Pel \gi\ (upper ncht) proDels itself K, « j 
the umbrella Slender tentacles armed with st ng cells 1 at g from tl e ‘Contracting 

lleMLsiiKOOM ,E. L% FISH (lo .er left) <omelnescTrnetth°n" ° ^n'^ngle the prey 

oeiicate rosebid 




QUEEN cosen LARGEST OF AMERICAN SHELLS MAY END UP AS A DINNER HORN 
These g ant sea sna U one rest ng on its s de above atta n a length of a foot or more The 
makes fne cho vder but fishermen cut t up for ba t If alarmed the OLtt v covcti jump* 
along the sea lloor rock ng from s de to s de Cameo cutters tn Italy and France import large numbers 
^ ' tcaiET siiBLE (lower left) Between two pnrpl sh tentacles protrudes the mouth tol^ 
wh ch sheathes a band or tongue set w th tinr filel ke teeth that gr nd up fiesliyfoocl and Ir II hO'es 
in the shells of prey A tkeat ss v stak (right) crawls on the wh le sand Cl ng’ng to the Gorgon an 
or sea bust (le(t) are a ^ voulk s i-cc siilll (lower) and three ist ur so siislls (aboic) 




^ *>» Bostdmann under dr, 

GR\B THIS GAM^ ARMORED KNIGHT AT \OUR PERIL! 


!«!!> gami armored KNIGHT AT \OUR PERIL! 

„ the SPINY LOBSTER Of CRAWFISH of Flor da and tli- WT^ ^ x . 

»L cousin long lancel ke antennae and sharp sd nes^lf^ P “cer cla\ 

of ® brightly banded creature lurks in crevic« but P against enem 

»' n'."'*" I'S* tarely touchms , he “l," “bom m Sr 


LLT'‘NSr\'? ■ 

»r., .gr..KR„.r,s„ s , ,,„ above .he ^yfiS ca„°s” “S,’ 
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LAND CRbOS, MSRE A-.NU\L PILGRIMAGE!. TO TIIE ^ ~r 

I , f'R in 'ast arm cs tl e black or blue MOi nt\in cr \n /. i.n.a=- i v 

left) of the Bahamas and soutl ern Tlor da swarm down to the water white (lower 

eems to deter them thej ha%e been kno\n to crasl throuch and 'Jay to spawn I^oobst^f'I,. 

of march LgRs hatch in the «ea and soon a lountr arnix J’o^ses that stood m 


PITCH lr„ heel, s d 

ISD I.FKMIT crah aho abnndaM in tlic Trapiis m l icTshdU Parental horde landward ti ' 

. . 0 ,. abdomen One p pe an , now ■"Se Am ”S„1,te„ro?N"aS'5, p”p« ??proS 
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were 3t not for the ‘Spicules The shorter 
yellow siphons of the tiibi sponge {Tula 
lullala), though of much finer 'iiul more, 
delicate me»h are also unsuiled for this 
purpose 

Some sponges like the red brancheri 
sponge [Pach\chaUm riibcns) grow m 
colonies made up of long branching fingers 
with conspicuous oval oscuh scaltererl at 
intervals over the sides Brilliantly colored 
encrusting sponges like the scarlet fire 
sponge {Tedania tgais) and the 'soft mat 
like layers of various blue and green species 
enliven the surface of dead coral rock with 
bright patches of color 

The true commercial sponges however 
when alive probably never would be recog 
nized by one not familiar with them in this 
condition They are of verj somber colors 
from yellowish gray through various shades 
of brown to coal black In fact some of 
the finest and most valuable varieties re 
semble masses of coal black leather or rub 
ber rather than anything else 

HOW A SPONGE CRAB HIDES 
Most of them belong to two mam genera 
Euspongta and Htppospongta Euspongia 
o^analis is shown in Color Plate A IH 
A sponge crab {Dromtdia antillcnsis) has 
cut off a piece of the sponge and is holding 
It over Its bad by means of its hind daws 
The crab then neatly subsides into the hoi 
low of the sponge from which the piece was 
cut as if under a trap door and is immedi 
ateJv .awd fV’sVaciVjwk' ilns ihV 

of camouflage! 

The commercial sponge as seen m the 
market is merely the skeletal network 
by which the gelatinous animal tissues of 
the sponge are supported and held in shape 
Of silken texture it is composed of a fi 
brous somewhat elastic substance known as 
spongin 

The best commercial sponges have com 
pressibility and resiliency to the highest de 
gree and also the added features of velvetv 
softness and freedom from accumulated 
particles of hard foreign matter The best 
sponges are also durable and evenlv rounded 
or oval in shape 

\\ hen ahv e the skeleton is embedded m 
a living tissue wh ch has much the con 
s stency of liver Some sponges are mas 
sive others cup shaped while still others 
are welded clusters of fingerlike tubes 
The finest commercial sponges are those 
of the Mediterranean but certain varieties 


fished on the Bahama and Florida banks 
ire of excellent quality 1 he best Anigr 
lean sponges ire the sheeps wool velvet 
and riondi yellow Fleets of sponging 
schooners carr> the fishermen out to the 
banks and the sponges are secured by diving 
or hooking (page 19S) 

nOOI INC FOR SPONGES 

The latter method used universally on 
the Bahama banks consists of spotting the 
sponges through a water glass then lo^ 
ering a long handled hook with two or 
three prongs to dislodge the sponge The 
boats are filled with them and as much of 
the animal material as possible is beaten 
off against the gunwales of the boat with 
wooden bats The sponges are then allowed 
to dccav in the sun and more of the i]] 
sroellmg soft tissue is beaten avvav 

They are then heaped in crawls wicker 
enclosures built m the edge of the water 
near the shore The macerating process is 
advanced and cleansing completed hy 
more beating and rinsing 
The catch is dried aboard the boat while 
returning to the sponge market where it is 
sorted and spread out m long sheds to be 
auctioned off to sponge merchants It « 
then taken to sponge houses to be shaped 
trimmed and sorted for market (p 206) 

FITTEST AND FIERCEST SURVIVE 

These are only a few examples of the 
multitudinous forms of life that swarm m 
I’.h? jiV?.l\5sv Hjikw O'.lswg' Ahf 

In the more southern waters genial teii) 
peratures the vear round allow continuous 
development of mvnad creatures nc)t 
adapted to northern seas while an abuq 
dance of lime producing organisms makes 
possible the construction of skeletal sub 
stances and protective shells to a degree not 
attainable elsewhere So coral reefs abound 
and the shell building mollusks havg 
reached an unusual degree of development 
Nevertheless the same fundamental pnn 
ciple of interdependent relationship of alj 
life remains Conditions of temperature 
essential chemical elements and sunlight 
determine the abundance of plant life 
whether microscopic or of larger growth 
This basic submarine pasturage feeds hos4 
of the smaller animals which in turn arb 
fed upon bv larger forms in obedience tq 
the seas inexorable law that the strong 
shall prev on the weak and the fittest shall 
surv ive 
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H\ \i \N I Vii I II us 

AtTinior c»rr II »N CttiN '• IIP K* f k n nc it r II as « U > ; iuur> tsn U in ir Ti r <;Mf isr 

'■II p »\i\i « )\ Ti I \*t Nu ( r N ■ p II Xf « «/isr 


n ilh Illuslratumi from Photof^raf/is h\ Htf \uthor 


F rom Smsnpore there nrc l\>o mutes 
bj xxhich T ’sqtnrc ricueil ship nii\ 
ho;>c to reich Sxtlnex \cw ‘nuith 
M I ithcr s!ic nnj nnkc the lie^l of 
her «T\ to the ^southward thrnuRh '^ndn 
(Siinda) Sirnit or around the north of 
Simnln with themuthea^l monmon stand 
in^ down the west coast of \ustraha amf 
then ninninc her longitude dox\n in the 
wild we<;t winds to the south of that conti 
nent or she max go northward around 
llornco and eastward into the Pacific hop 
mg that when that difficult stage of the 
X ox age IS past she max mahe her southing 
xxith the southeast trade * 

The Xdnuralix Sailing Directions a 
large, concise volume with mfortnalion on 
how to taV.e a sailing ship from anjxxhere 
on earth to anpxhere el«c warn that the 
northern passage ought not to be attcmpteil 
at the lime o! the ) ear 1 had to set out but 
It wxs the most interesting wa> and I 
took It 

The daxx-n of the first of \ugusi found 
me under all sail outside the Strait of 
Singapore, headed across the China ‘'ei to 
ward the coast of Borneo and from there to 
Balabac and the Sulu Sea, through there 
to Taxvitawi and the Celebes ^a, and 
southward of "Mindanao into the Pacific 
After that, I did not know, but I planned 
to make xvhat xvaj I could m the general 
direction of the Solomon Islands 
At first w e made good speed but then the 
Wind fell light and xxe sailed along upright 
and silent m the China Sea with never a 
ship in sight, the coast of Borneo low and 
unseen and the green blue sea littered with 
logs and trees and forest jetsam, round 
xxhich sea snakes swam 

Then we had squalls, and xxaterspouts — 
I gaxe them a good berth — and stifling 
calm 

In a week the heights of Balabac Island 
loomed ahead and we had before us the 
waters o! the Sulu Sea I stood on care 

•See The Societ> s New Map of the Pacific 
published as a supplement to the December 1916 
issue of The National GEOCRAPnic MAT.AEi'n: 

Ihe accompan>mg arlicle about the map b> 
Gilbert Grosvenor 


fiilU toward the land (for Balabac there is 
siirrotindeil bx reefs) and toward nightfall 
noticerl a large steamer ahead, cunouslx 
stili and unlit 

What could «he be’ \ derelict’ Or 
a wreck’ 

Mo sailed closer, and at exenmg with 
the clouds hcavj oxer Borneo anchored 
for the night c!o«e bj the stranger on a reef 
xxith txxcntj fathoms of water There xx as 
little wind then xre were belter with a 
keilge down for the night m those waters 


BOARDING A DFRFLICT 
At daxbght T rowed oxer to the steamer 
to find her the gutteil hull of a Japanese 
tramp She was a long old \es«el narrow 
an<l deep with ex era hold full of xtater and 
the after well deck all slimc where exer> 
rising tide had washed and big crabs scut 
tUng at our approach Fxen m the dim 
light of breaking daj one could see the reef 
on which the steamer stood almost upright 
Here and there her steel decks were 
rotted and the shapes of queer big fish 
shimmered in the darkened water in the 
holds She was full of weird, sad noises, 
like a lonelx beach with a quiet sea break 
mg and a moaning rising wind (page 222) 
Poor ship’ Exerjthing of xalue had 
been stripped from her long since but I 
was not interested m her fittings Me 
fished in the hold* swam in one of them 
then left her ruminating on the futilitj of 
ships xxithout water under them and the 
finality of getting upon a Sulu reef 
We hoxe up the kedge and sailed on 
through Balabac Strait At nightfall off 
Dalawan Bay the wind drew ahead so that 
I could not go on I stood in for the en 
trance of the narrow bax and anchored 
In the morning arnxed a stout and some 
what greasy master of a motor xessel from 
Alanila xyho came in twice a xear to load 
«ood but seeing us he forgot about the 
stood He came alongside shoutmg Were 
tte in distressJ iNo ne ttere not m dis 
tress I replied 

There nas no sritage I saw the bleak 
diK^intmem on his florid face 

Ihen had tte permission to tisit the 
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FJSir SUMMING IN ^VATER FILLED HOLDS ARC NOU THE 
KOWA MARUS ONLY CARGO 
"1' B>liba<r Island Iht loobont ot lha 

i" fAiTZi nTl^d ,“1!'''. •' ", “I" On approach ns 

cl cr an I pull ns off a boal il was discoarccd that thn hulk was ihe wreck 
01 an oil Japanwc slMtiwr parched pr«arioo»l> on a submerged reef Sea* 
'uept ojer the alterdeck and the dark form* of Adi could be swimminc 
inM le of her I 1, of coal still rema ned The derelict had tnn^Irf of 

all loov! Rear and apparcntl} had been abandoned to the sea {pace 2 ’I) 


Ihilippines’ Were we clcired innards 
from t port of entr\ * We were not, I wid 
'»r ncre nc MsitinR the Philippines we 
Were anchored outside Dahnan ifa\ nail 
Ins for 1 fair wind 

Hut the fjreTsv one seemetl not to reilize 
y were a sailmt ship W c were inside Ihe 
trrntorni limits (there na.«n t an% -inchor 
tee nul'iilt ) nn<l we were therefore a hi>.hl> 
“U'pci i* pnlnhii p.ntiol and 

certain1> at the serj least, smujKlinR 


He was desolated 
at the thought of 
causing trouble 
to gentlemen of 
his own calling 
but he felt it was 
his duty to sum 
mon a gunboat 
from Manila 
To this I re 
plied that I would 
cordially receit e 
any number of 
gunboats and 
ships of war of 
any description 
and had no doubt 
they would have 
pleasant steam 
mg but their 
visit could hardl> 
be justified 
Hegotbus> on 
his wireless to 
Manila urgently 
imploring Igalh 
ered the dispatch 
of SIX cruisers 
Then he went 
m for his tim 
ber and I went 
ashore But 

there was nothing 

but a small 
stream and a tinj 
village and in a 
clearing three 
natives building 
a hut 

One spoke 
English of a kind 
that he said he 
had learned at an 
American school 
m Balabac the 
others spoke 
Spanish with even more indifference Thev 
looked fierce and were alliretl in cotf< n 
singlets iKiught from a Chinese store I-aler 
we found a Manila man who had been a 
stewaial in the American Navy on the 
veranda of his 'mail house among the bab es 
and the dogs were notices in ‘«p.ini'h ev 
hnriing all and sundry to vote for 
boilv for I resilient 

I,aile tn Ihe afternoon the creasv one tfe* 
parletl desf>eralel> anii hls fir us lo l>e a 
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piratical of 
<5 o ni e kind in 
order that h e 
nuuht ha\ c the 
honor — and rc- 
^\ard — of first 
findin" U': Ilul 
his punbonts h id 
not come, and 
now he was hur- 
r\ins off to a 
1 irper port from 
which to summon 
armcil constibii- 
I ir\ 

At midnipht 
the wind sprnnp 
up, light and 
fair, I ho\e up 
mv anchor and 
departed 

From Dalawan 
Ba\ we were ten 
da\s making the 
next 200 miles, 
dribbling and 
drifting through 
the S u 1 u Sea 
calms with tide 
rips and o\ er* 
[alls, and with 
long lines of logs 
coconuts, and 
other debris 
floating b>, and 
once the half of a 
native fence and 
a tree on a small 
island that must 
have been swept 
in flood down 
some Borneo 
stream But 
never so much as 
the smoke of a 
gunboat did we 
see 



TAKING IN SVIL — ^AN EASY TASK IN LIGHT AIR WHEN SNEAKERS 
OK BARE FEET WILL DO 


But i( (he Wind blows and the ship rolls hcav*} boots with jrood heels are 
necessan to pvc a firm prip on the wire footrope As the men lean forward 
in unison to erasp the bell>mi: camas the footropes swin^ up behind them 
pivinR them the dizzy feelinc when thev first trj it that the\ will be shot head 
first over the >ard Here the ship suls close b> the wind ’ and the >ardarms are 
braced inboard at a sharp angle to the keel 


We beat about, tacking and wearing ship 
many times each watch m the baffling airs, 
seldom making much progress Once, after 
a particularly trying 24 hours, during which 
we must have put the ship round at least 
15 times, the noon position showed that a 
contrary set had put us 20 miles back 
ward It was dispiriting, but the only thing 
was to go on, hoping for a decent breeze 
It was hot and humid, and it rained 
every day There were nights when the 
calms were deader than any I had previ- 


that the very twinkle had gone from the 
stare, and the sea was [latter than kensine 
ton Pond and all the ship was still— not 
moving, not even gently lifting with that 
slow motion so seldom absent from the sea 
idl quietened, with the sails’ blackened 

?orhS^“fakt„f 

unsteered course to Uieir somiKeliet 
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the lookout on the fo’c’sle head stood 
quietly in the same place, not mo\ing, the 
red and green sidelights threw long reflec- 
tions in the dull water, not shimmering, 
the second mate on watch hung over the 
rail aft as if he had been built there with 
the ship and was as incapable of mo\ement 
without wind as she was 

But in the course of time we made a 
little progress \\e passed Cagayan Sulu, 
picturesque and lovely, but there was no 
port of entry and I did not stop 

One day we found ourselves close to an 
island known as Mambahenauhan — a tmv 
place, nothing but a precipitous brown rock 
with a few trees clinging to its flattened 
top I put out a boat and pulled over the 
weather being calm, to discover why so 
small a place had so long a name 

Landing on a narrow ledge of rock which 
ran around it, I saw tropic fish swimming m 
rock pools and crabs running on the sum 
mu was a fireplace, verv old Had this 
been used in far off davs for secret rites and 
sacrifice’ I don t know, far more likely it 
was used bv the wandering pirates for cook 
mg a supper of rockfish and crabs 
But all the pirates we saw were engaged 
in the humdrum business of earn, mg copra 
into Job \et the) had fast boats, I 
noticed, and alwavs came to have a look 


jail a few nondescript inhabitants looked 
out sadly, everywhere I saw fixed bavonets 
The commandant, a pleasant, rotund 
Filipmo, m shorts and a pajama coat of 
rich blue silk, was seated on his veranda 
rormahties were scant There were no har 
bor dues, port dues, light dues, no pilots 
no ship chandlers, no shipping butchers 
There was scarcely a form to be filled in 
A good place, this Bongao 
I yam with the commandant a while 
Trouble’ Not much, not real trouble 
Xow and again there is a bit of a murder 
The Nloros run amuck and kill someone, 
usually a teacher The teachers are mostly 
Filipino Christians , there are more than a 
hundred of them scattered in 30 schools 
through Tawitawi and its surrounding 
islands 

Two had been disemboweled just before 
we came, on an island called Parangan, near 
Balimbing Three soldiers were killed in 
the fight that followed the attempt to arrest 
the murderers But excitement’ No 
I did not see any white men about 
Bongao was given up entirelv to the Moros 
and a few Bajaos (Bajaus), living in their 
piclur^ue carved boats There were four 
Chinese stores and one Japanese On the 
floors of the former babies played and tie 
taiL of big sharks stank to the heavens 


At last we came to Tawitawi and an 
chored beneath Bongao Peak in Chongos 
Bay , one of the best anchorages of the whole 
voyage It was evening behind the island 
of coconut groves with a native village on 
stills close bv and Bongao Peak, bluff and 
wooded and worn, held up the ram clouds 
of the south monsoon 

I looked about for the pirates of Balim 
bmg for whom the warning is printed on 
the Admiralty chart, but saw none nor port 
ofncials nor gunlxiats, nor visitors 


BONCVO — NO POKStS OR FORMaUTV 
In the morning, going into Bongao Island 
to report the ships arrival, I found il a 
plexsani, sleepy place of palms and beaches 
and a native town on stilts out m the water, 
a rickety wharf and stone stockade, a mill’ 
l^ry post and a jail, and graves m a grass 
plot With white mens names above them 
i'' » roadwav, glaring m the 

un leads from the ancient wharf past bar 
racks and guardhouse and wo.«len jail to 
the cnmmamlani s quarters past a gnssv 


TRIBAL PEUDS SUPPLANT PIRATE RAIDS 

And the pirates, where were they’ Out 
of business, said the commandant, it was 
some years now since they had dared to 
raid m northern Celebes Sea (page 233) 

In the old davs the people of Balimbmg 
and near by villages builders of fast and 
magnificent boats, were the scourges of 
these seas, raiding with fire and sword into 
Celebes and all around for slaves to «ell 
m Borneo and Mindanao, not hesitating to 
attack such weaker vessels as came their 
wav 

The Spaniards sent a srjuadron to destrov 
their ships and towns, but such efforts difl 
not stop piracv for a month The towns 
were, and still arc, merelv lines of wooden 
homes built up roughh on stilts over the 
harbors the«:e were easy enough to dcstrov 
and easv to build again 
The fast boats, loo, were easily replaced 
though this look time The people of 
Balimbmg were magnmeent l>oa!builders 
still are I gathereil though now they buil I 
for peaceful export and smuggling Tbfv 
ctnilfl still do a little of that, for there wa« 
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CADETS CO ALOFT 0\FR Till TOP TO SEND LP THE irAIN RO\AL \ARD 
\oun"stfrs of the crc\ who intended to follow the m as a career were tnimhf 
vnrne manner ^ were Ihcir preal prandfathers 100 >cars apo Here the\ haxe been 

t^al *" “PP" •»'* « 1«S« clunbin^mer^.K'^ “0" 

tkI I i“ “ so>«f of the compfeated network of nenn™ uh.et, f ‘^^*°P o'" Platform 

Th. lo»,. bo> u h„ luni on Iho roll no, o, Indderl!., „o„p,^ of 0P"Sht 



the national CEOGR\PIirC 



^'0 DAIS ARE RE.ltreFD TO CHASCE A SHIPS IIEAV-^ CASVAS TO A LICIIT SUIT 

of Be^*wmifCT cl«aninz and paintm*’ which mmt go on in period* 

Here ihe fore topsafl is bnnz unbent or taien off preparatoo to ehan^nc 


no control of the boats pomg and coming 
to and from North Borneo 

Balimbing people were mlracUble, 
said the commandant Energ% which for 
merh found outlet in pirate raids now led to 
intertribal fights The people of the Milage 
near which the ship was anchored had he 
Mid come from Balimbing I had better 
keep an eie on them thes were all right 
but If thes saw that the\ could get off with 
anuhing the^ would \es even the ship 
The schoolchildren fought the women 
Joughi Reccntlj someone had tried to or 
panize a «chool meet of all the island 
It ^d to be stopped Iwcause the Balimbmg 
and Malasa children «ecmed determined 
to murder all ihe others A week or two 
aitCT that the commandant had l>een com 

r. . ''h'’ had begun 
battle with the girls of Simunu] 

A VILLACr os STILTS 
Baliml.ing village was alxiut s« miles 

r.T It '"r =■! r 
It 

A gr up Mr*>f! waiting on the riclety 


pier as we came in I saw a big knife or 
two and wondered if thev might not still 
be pirates \ huge giant leeretl wickedh as 
I brought the boat alongside but it turned 
out that he was the schoolteacher, and be 
spoke English He straightway wanted us 
to in«pect the kindergirten on the fore- 
shore under the trees I ^aw children pla> 
mg hopscotch near their new school 
Pirates' That Admiraltv chart, it 
seemed to me was «Ii^htlv out of date 
The school was verj modem with mot 
toes on the wall* and ethortations to the 
young to eat fruit twice dail^ (they get 
tittle else) clean their teeth and see that 
tneir bowiU move rcgulirlv 
The teacher was sli^hll> pe- imMic 
I he children he remarketl learn little and 
rememl>er le^'S If there is harvr^ling thev 
do not ix ther alxiiit <ch >ol and it is alnKH^t 
impfissible to get Iht girls to g > 

Back on the wharf a horde of grinnirg 
‘bipwTights were pawing over everv detail 
of the ships hftfxKit feeling the oiled nn 
vas of the sails throwing out the ancho'S 
and trving them trving the oars It wa* 
probably the frsi furopean l»f«at thej hil 
seen after a I an I nlall etaminali n 
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thev ^nnounce^l — 'to Ihe tcncber inter 
preled — tint it not so bid but thcj 
could do much better ihemteKes 

A FRirM>L\ CHirr fntertmns 
At Chonpos Bij m 1 iw itiVN i the ship liv 
close b\ MiHsi nlh^e (pipe 229) with 
whose chief nnd people we bccime \eri 
friendU The chief wis a stout mm who 
went iround with n loidcd Colt re\oKer 
stripped to his wiist his title was the 
rmplimi Sarawi 

He was most intercsterl in the ship ind 
all on board T entcrtiined him to the best 
of mj ability But he did not wint to be 
enterliinerl he seemed content mercK to 
be on boird though he ne\er cime without 
a liTge bodyguard 

One e\emng he put on an exhibition of 
Moro dancing it his home i 'picious airy 
and not unbeautiful dwelling of rough wood 
situited m the most strategic position in 
the \illige, which is built upon piles b> the 
sea One crazj dangerous bridge con 
necls the row of wooden houses with the 
beach, where the coconuts and crop^ ire 
grown ind the boils built 
They are excellent boatbuildcrs these 
"Malasa people Their boats high ended 
like the old \ ikings beam> with great 
sheer and flare rest in uncompleted stile 
beneath the palms They are often lax ishl> 
carxed and their speed is surprising 
An exen crazier bridge than that to the 
shore connects the row of hoxiscs Naked 
brown children scampered iboui ind stired 

'nn'ie \)0>s 'Da^eA out witeAoggeA 
canoes Some of the elders had a piratical 
look but said and did nothing except croxxd 
in at the dance 

Inside the great room of the Panglimas 
dwelling (m a corner of xxhich xxas i Hrge 
double bed) two half naked stihxarts 
binged immense metil drums resembling 
huge inxerted cooking pots ^ x%oman 
played monotonously on a row of brass 
xxlophones 

e people from the ship sal in state and 
watch^ the dance a weird shuffle with 
jerkx movements of the arms donebx little 
girls in \ elv ets ind gold Much of the gold 
was strange coins long in disuse 

Afterwards came little bojs whoslamped 
dexterouslv m their hire behinds alwaxs 
to the same monotonous music thex danced 
ind danced Then ex emng cime ind then 
the night and weird lights threxx long 
shadows m the great room until the whole 


look on 1 *;emblince of iinreibtx-~the 
gongs ind the drums and the little bojs 
and girls stamping in their xelvets and Rold 
\ number of mx cadets were present at 
the dance, among them 14 year old Stotm^ 
long (pages 231 and 249) \mong the 
dancers was the daughter of the PingPnia 
igcrl perhaps thirteen 

It appeared that the I’anglima s daugh 
ter, for [xiliticil reasons was promised in 
marriage to an elderly gentleman lixadg m 
the next xillage This man though ap 
parentlv possessed of considerable power 
(he xxas said to be fifth cousin to the Sul 
tan of Sulu) xxas stout scarred cross-cved 
already much married His faxonte attire 
seemetl to be old underpants and a xxhite 
shirt collarless the whole decorated 
laxiihly with golden coins across his pack 
hiin^ a huge jeweled kris and on his face 
usually «at a look of some malexolcnce 

X PRINCESS PROPOSES TO STORMAI.O*’0 

At anx rate the Panglima s daughter did 
not want to marry him instead she took a 
liking to our Stormalong 

Nothing was said about this until just 
before we were to sail when long after raid 
night the Panglima and a delegation of the 
chief men came on board to acquaint the 
boy with the little Princess decision 
They came mysteriously m sexerallAfge 
boats with two interpreters who asked for 
Stormalong He was a'leep as was exisrj 
body el e saxe the xxatchmen at that hour 
of the night M ell said the Panglima fmd 
bun and round fne decks be went wifb’uis 
delegation peering at the faces of the 
sleeping boxs 

At length thex found him xxokehim and 
proceeded to explain their proposal The 
Panglima said the interpreter xvanted a 
xvhite son his daughter the little Princess 
wanted a white husband \\ ould he staj ? 
The Panglima grinned encouragement 


NO WEUDING BELLS TOR STORMALONG 

Stormalong disbeliexing blinked \^as 
he dreaming? No the Princess was th^re 
She Md her mother were waiting m a boat 
at the foot of the gangway He could 
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BOAROrSC P\RrV OF MELANESIANS IN FRAIL OUTSICCERS STORMS THE CONRAD 

irs and arrows >ams orances and limes la^tead of 

?»chanee the produce for heavi bbcL -.tick" 


spears and arrows ***}? coconuts jams orances ana iimes ia.ieaa oi 

tobacco «o dear to all South Sea ulanA^r produce for hfav> black -.tick" 

Ih. C.W, .undm" HBins^hKh 5«' “ 


brusquely refused ran dornt into the bold 
and hid himself It «as se\efal hours later 
before the watchmen could induce the dis 
appointed delegation to leave 

I reckon its an insult' shouted the 
twy ne-vt morning appalled at the idea 
that while blood should join vrith brown 
but he reall> w^s scared considering the 
Whole thing a plot to cajole him ashore and 
«t him But Hardcase and the other bovs 
<lKl not share this view and for davs 
la^mentcd that the little I’nncess had not 
shosvTi the rckkI sense in choose one of them 
«clves instead of bashful Slormalong 
Not long liefore sailing from Tawitawt 
I di.sco%crcl that on Ilongao Peak was the 
historic 1 ree of I :fe for which the ol 1 er 
plorrrs often «earch«! It is thev told me 
an evcrtitionallj hrge and Iwnutiful palm 

Jj t ,1 r'" ’ 5'’" 

. 11^?] inaccc^- 

I li, , 

«,T . T’T' •’ ’ 

> » rs I'r.I ilytugh net as much as 


formerly With the advent of schools the 
More worships less believes less works less 

One day sailing in the lifeboat through 
the long inlet that divides Sanga Sanga 
Island from Tawitawi we came across the 
plantation of a while man gone native 
Lean, tanned bearded barefooted and 
leathery skinned attired in ancient gar 
menls surmounted Lv a floppv native hat 
with a large vnfe and numerous progenv, 
he looks the part 

But the children are not his and his wife 
IS neither >oung nor particularly altric 
live possessing instead the finer attributes 
» j working ant! soft spoken 

And the white man instead of lolling at hi« 
<^se in the Intus-eiimg lantl wi rLs very 
hani upon a large plantation which he has 
himself hackefj from the Ik wider strewn 
PV infested Tawiiawi bush 

Come on in strangers' he shnufe«l to 
us as we crf«s«I his clearing after m les 
of moist windless beat l>elching jvilh 
Meek dags movnl o\Tr to make room an! 
some well-groometl Fi1 pirwi chil Jren scur 
ned awas dragging a fr testing nw nkca 
The white man, we gathered ha 1 Ikto 



JOSrPll CONRAD LA\ TO CLOSE Di UALASA, A PHILIPPINE VILLAGE ON STILTS 
A ncket> bndfre the oti1> mam street connects the thatch roofed houses with the rock foreshore 
Bcsdee\i.r> home the o sners canoe his onl> mode of transportation was parked b> the pies 


there since 1907 Like it^ Vo he didnt 
like It It had grown around him It was 
kind of home now There wasn t any other 
place where he meant anything 

He did not ordinarily get much news ex 
cept for such scraps as could be read m 
ancient copies of the San Francisco Ex 
avitncr used by the Chinese slorel eeper in 
Bongao to wrap up his few purchases 
In the late afternoon he saw us back to 
our boat plodding barefoot through his 
rough fetid fields Here and there the 
heat belched from the hot earth as if a fur 
nice door had just been opened we passed 
coconut groves (the lazy mans crop he 
said) bananas orange groves heaps of pea 
nuts drjmg m the sun 

the princess curse brings BAD LUCl 
In a dav or two I sa led dribbling 
down Sibutu Passage bo ind outward to 
the Celebes Sea and Pacific It was so 
calm that four da\s after leaxing Tawi 
tawi we still could see the place and the 
uncrowned Prince of Malasa was sworn 
at around the decks for bringing the curse 
of I rmcess Sarawi upon us He would not 
Slav in Tawilaw i and now we could not go 
After leaving Tawitawi our progress for 


a week was so poor that I began to despair 
of making the passage to Sydney It was 
so calm the clouds were mirrored perfectly 
in the sea by day and the stars by night 
and the sails hung so lifelessly that half 
their shade was robbed from them 
The helmsmen barebacked stewed in 
their sweat at the open wheel The pitch 
bubbled up in the seams and stuck to the 
bovs feet burning them the drinking 
water was insufferablv hot and alwajs 
in the limpid depths alongside where we 
might have swaim lurked huge sharks 
The gallev refuse of three dav s lav along 
side not moving some tins thrown over 
board two divs out from Bongao were still 
there on the fifth dav The sight of them 
grew oppressive and we fired at them to 
sink them (page 220) 

Calm calm Alwavs the accursed calm 
fl here was that Pnnee of Saraw, rejector 
of the rnneess hand’ Stormalong kept 
out of stght tor wrath nas hot against him 
Beginning as a joke in the course of the 
monotonous dars the bors anger became 
real ,t the calm had gone om weT m 

that Stormalong s rejection nf tK t> ^ t 
rvas responsible for It ‘ 
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< •“'tof'Jpk from Tlw Sy(Jn«y Saa 
AHN \1LLirRS MASTFR AND 0\V^EU OF T1IE ‘JOSEPH CONRAD ' 

n-Tr'f **" wanderwl o^tr th« TiorW in vjuarc 

?», / apaaliw from cadet to nrnter In the Conrad he 
birth Instructor of the apprcntim and na\izaior An Australian b\ 

Then ne mo%etl on a Iiule »outh of ‘Mm 
LslamI *!arang3ni in 
i^m for two tliys whenexer we ciret! to 
I >• N m in direction throush the ram Crr 
Uinl) in a xailins ship one hxs a g«iod look 
around Too rockI sometimes 1 thou-ht 
1 would have to chance m% route after all 
and Ro v)uth alwul Rm how could I do 


that now ’ Or po 
an\T\here, with 
outwind^ ISo, I 
had to keep on 
as I had begun, 
for better or for 
worse, we were 
committed to the 
northern passage 
Besides, Iknew 
that if I could 
find, in the wide 
streams of the 
west setting 
equatorial cur 
rent, the narrow 
rner of the coun 
ter-equatonal 
setting east mv 
progress would 
be very much 
better 

INTO THE PA' 
CXPIC — AT 
LAST! 

We had not 
even entered the 
Pacific then But 
calms depart, and 
at length came 
a sunnj mom 
mg with a fair 
wind when we 
dashed out into 
the Pacifies blue 
through the nar 
row gatewav of 
Kawio and Ma 
rore Islands with 
the Celebes boats 
out fishing a 
score strong and 
sailing swi/tlv 

out of our wav 

iihcTc" for fear of this 

strange appan 
t»on A smgle-topsT full rigged ship had not 
passed that wav in half a centurv 

Kawio with Its lienches and coconut 
gimes seemed one of the inr>\t picturesque 
islands of the whole viijage I should have 
liked to anchor there but I could not waste 
fair wind ^\e nn on and SiormaJong 
crept alxiul the decks again 

*w» we came to the Pacific found the ra.*! 
netting counter-ecjuiforial an<I «ailrd m 
On and «n anil on a long hoi hard road 
It rained every day and «ofiietimes blew, 
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■\\ELCOME TO B^LIMBTNC FROil A P1R.\TE CHIEF 
Once villagers in Ihe Sulu Archipelago tiere a scourge of the eastern seas h.ow 
their children go to Amencan t>pe schools built on stilts on the pleasant shore 
near their sea homes (page 224) Their parents brought long murderous knues 
for sale to the cresi of the ship This man spoke Spanish but no English 


though often ^^e 
had dajs of dol 
drum conditions 
But the current 
\\as strong and 
\\e progressed 
steadilj to east- 
\\ard, to the 
western Caro 
lines, past Son 
sorol and Pulo 
Anna, and Alenr, 
and all those 
other low islands 
of the Japanese 
mandate 
We saw the 
blue streak of 
Sonsorol earl\ 
one morning, but 
I did not go m 
there, nor into 
an\ other of the 
Japanese islands 
At length we 
progressed until 
ne had sufficient 
longitude run 
down to head 
southward to 
viard the strait 
between Bou 
gain\ ille and 
New Ireland I 
turned south 
then, crossing the 
Line for the 
third time since 
leaving England 
on the 49th dav 
out from Singa 
pore 

e found the 
doldrums again, 

stiffling hot and calm with the glassa sea 
'iometimes ruhled fleetingh bv faint whiffs 
of wind that went before the \ards could be 
braced to them and that alwa\s seemed 
to take the ship aback, robbing her in stem 
wa\ of far more than ihej would have sent 
her ahead 

There was a long uneas\ swell as if the 
great volume of the sea itself hot and broil 
ing felt the intense unending heat of the 
overhead sun and panted m protest 

But It did not it heaved and ro*^ and 
fell slowlv in great content as if nothing 
would have pleasecl it more than for us to 
Slav there forever 


But these were passing moods it rained 
and the air clear^ it blew and tempers 
were cooled Somehow life seemed better 
again and the sea though still a worried 
mirror of the dead sky not utterlj heart 
less and bitter, so cjaucal and depressing 

A BIRD VISITOR HAS TROUBLE BALANCING 
ON THE MAIN \ARD 
Sometimes we found things to interest 
us even m the calms A bird flew aboard 
one evening verj tired a land bird bj 
the look of him, from some lagoon m the 
Carolines He rested on the mam \ ard but 
could not balance there with the rolling 
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He fell on the hfeboat co\er and we took 
him from there, expecting him to die We 
ga\e him water and he rested 

Next da\ he was li\eh enough, busilv 
examinmg the decks for food He was 
later identifi«J as a \oung bird of the cur- 
lew familv, and was named Oscar 
The bird «oon made himself at home, 
though at firct it was difficult to find some’ 
thing he would eat We found some suck- 
ers on the log rotator and these he ate with 
relish, we caught «ome sharks, and he gob 
bled up the suckers from them But before 
long he was not at all fusay, eating what 
e\er there was gomg, as cxeryone el«e did 
He got to know his name and ran to the 
galley when the cook called him he had a 
bath of «ea water m the scuppers, and spent 
hours each day happily bathing He was 
a nice bird, Oscar, though he could never 
get over an xmdue interest in fresh paint 


and Lihir Islands The wind was fre«!h 
from the southeast and I had to beat stand 
ing in close to the New Ireland shore but 
not putting in anvwhere 
W e saw nothing except the trees of a 
coastal plantation now and then once a 
Japanese steamer went past loaded down 
with wheat from Australia 
The wind was still ahead I beat and 
beat, can>ing as much sail as the little ves 
«el would stand W e were 56 days out from 
Singapore before the low atoll of Nissan 
came in sight In the evening we were 
close by, but the place is little known and 
the Sailing Directions were not even sure 
where the entrance was It is “apparently 
between Nissan and the small island of 
Barahun, but all the charts are different 
It was foolish to attempt to enter such x 
place in bad light, without proper precau 
tions, <>0 I shortened down and stood off 


WATERS WHERE SHARKS ABOUND 
Sharks we often caught The bc^s cut 
out the backbones for walking siicU but 
w e nev er tned eating the meat Once after 
a small shark had been Iv ing m the scuppers 
near]} half an hour, disemboweled, with a 
capstan bar rammed down its throat, tl was 
thrown overboard and prompt!} swam 
awa} But another shark, much larger, 
attracted b} the blood rushed at it and ate 
It in a wild flurry of blood and foam 
Several times we saw large <harks leap 
vnolentlv out of the water and thwack them 
selves down again in what «eemed an effort 
to rid themselves of an undue accumulation 
of «uckers On odd occasions a sucker was 
dislodged but the} alwa}'s came back again 
and the «hark soon gave up the effort 
Bomto albacore, porpoue, and dolphin 
we^H though we never caught an} some 
times fl> mg fish flew on board in the night 
Whoever found them ate them 

B> this time the vessel was becoming 
prett} foul on the waterline, and I began to 
think of putting into some convenient 
lagoon to careen and clean her up But 
whcrcwastheresuchalagoon-' Theulands 
round lho«e parts are largeh volcanic with 
few anchorages and no harfxirs There 
vemeil onl> one place that would fit the 
bill Nissan northernmost of the *x>I>mon 
bhmls not far from New Ireland 

I changnl ri} course to make toward Nis- 
san which was m<'>re or lev m our wa} 
\fler «ome da>s «e picked up the heights 
of New Ireland and later Feni aai-Tanga 


and on for the night 
In the night it blew up half a gale and 
we were blown away 
Two da}> laier, we were back again in a 
wind so fresh that the little ship staggered 
under the t gallants It ramw and the 
weather was dull and threatening, I got 
close to the entrance, but again could not 
go in J would not go m there without an 
examination first, I wanted to send in a 
boat to sound 

■Ms disagreeing charts all agreed that 
there were fourteen feet of water m the 
apparent entrance but coral grows, and 
I wanted to know, before I took the ship 
that wav, that what was described as ap- 
parent was also real 

I must send in a l>oat But how? The 

weather was too bad 


I stood away ajain this timr ja "omf 
jection It did not ^epnj possible that of 
should „„ come In Nnisan Hut thf 
"calht-r f,„„| momini: and thr 

»ind drerna.^, „ , „ 

i, I could ■afcl} gtt 
and In"* 'r* '^^,^'hhhy with the carfauilcr 

and two or the lw,t „„ 

onJI'i''' '"''™«'ons wee to sound llu r 
oush t in the entrance (which tho had 
£r 2 ’"'I "•"! If there war water 

Lw", I 'u'n' -hf'-lJ. '> 

how a frrhch das on an rnr 

Then?s hhtf oe J100.I olI and on 

T^ Ihew,ndfreshene.la-a,n untd It war 
hlowinj- more than a strong tjree/e The 
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RISING \ND FALLING TO A CTNTLF SWFLL JOSI PH CONRAD HEA\ tS TO OFF S\DNE\ 
IIFXDS TO DISEUBVRK THF PILOT 

This ancient maneu\er bnnps the \ess«l to a «top »hk stiH ketpinj: her sails set But it u d fferent from 
heaiinc to m hca\N weather when canvas t. «o much rcduceil that the ship 1 es quietl shoulder to the «ea 
Rtvinst to the pale and the scend of the waves Creal steamvh ps m the Atlantic lanes heave to when pales 
become too lanpcrous to l>c fought longer bv slowing engines v> that the ship merelv keeps her head to the sea 
Here the Conrad s small sue ls emphasired b the men on the forecastle head who are catting or securing the 
anchor wnth its chains the shank painter and the nng stopper 
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He fell on Ihe lifehoni co\er ai»f >\e io*ik 
him from there, cx|xctm)' hmi to (he \\e 
f,ivt him witer ami he rested 
Xe\t di\ he was livcK enough, husil\ 
cxamininR the decks for Uxh\ Ue wls 
hter identified as a }oun« bird of the cur- 
lew famih, and was named Oscar 
The bird soon made himself at home 
thouRh at first it was difficult to find some 
thins he would eat \\ e found «ome suck- 
ers on the Ior rotator and these he ale xwth 
relish we caught some sharks, and he gob 
bled up the suckers from them But before 
long he was not at all fus5>, calmg what- 
ever there was going, as everyone el«e did 
He got to know his name and ran to the 
pliey when the cook called him he had a 
bath of sea water in the scuppers, and spent 
hours each day happily bathing He was 
a nice bird, Oscar, though he could never 
get over an undue interest m fresh paint 


and Lihir IsHnds 'Ihc wind was frtsh 
from the sjuifheisl and I had to lx at, stand 
ing in close to the Xtw irehnd shore hut 
not putting in anv where 
\\t S. 1 W nothing except the trees of a 
coastal plantation now and then, once a 
Japanese steamer went past loaded dowai 
with wheat from Australia 
The wind was still ahead, I heat and 
beat, carrving as much sail as Ihe little ves 
'el would stand W c were 56 da>s out from 
Singapore before the low atoll of Nissan 
came in sight In the evening we were 
close b>, but the place is little knowai and 
the Sailing Directions were not even sure 
where the entrance was It is “apparently ’ 
between Nissan and the small island of 
Barahun, but all the charts are different 
U was foolush to attempt to enter such a 
place in bad light, without proper precau 
tions, so I shortened down and stood off 


WATERS VVTIFBE SHARkS AEOUVO 
Sharks we often caught The boys cut 
out the backbones for walking sticks, but 
tried eating the meat Once after 
a small shark had been King in the scuppers 
nearlj half an hour, disemboneled, with a 
Mpstan bar rammed dotm its throat, it «as 
throirn oserboard and promptly snam 
aitay But another sharh, much larger 
attracted by the blood, rushed at it and ate 
It m a »nd llurty of blood and foam 
Several times we saw large sharks leap 
violently out of the water and thwack them 
seltes down again m what seemed an effort 
to rid themselves of an undue accumulation 
of suckers On odd occasions a sucker was 
dislodged, but they always came back again 
and the shark soon gave up the effort 
Bonito albacore, porpoise, and dolphin 
o™“"iv "aver caught any, some 

tinves nyivvg fish flew on board in the night 

Whoever found them ate them 

nrvuf f^'^i vessel was becoming 

''“'"bne and I began lo 
‘"‘o some convenient 
lagoon to Mreen and clean her up But 
round Tr “ ‘oSOonK The islands 

feS an^k* 'Olcanic, with 

few anchorages and no harbors There 
seemrf only one place that would fil Ihe 

U andn‘",’r"”!""'"“' o' •'f' Solomon 
islands not far from New Ireland 

a!, it""? "'I' ■“ make toward N'ls- 
Ahir m our way 

Alter some days we picked op the heights 
of New Ireland, and later Fern and 


ami on for the night 

In the night it l)Icw up half a gale, and 
we were blown away 
Two (lays later, we were back again in a 
wind «o fresh that the little ship staggered 
under the t’gallants It rainrf and the 
weather was dull and threatening, I got 
close to the entrance, but again could not 
go in I would not go in there without an 
examination first, I wanted to send m a 
boat to sound 

'Ij disagreeing charts all agreed that 
there were fourteen feet of water in the 
‘ apparent entrance, but coral grows, and 
I v\anted to know, before I took the ship 
that way, that what was described as ap* 
parent was also real 

1 must send in a boat But how? The 
weather was too bad 

BRAVE SIEN rv A DINCm 

I stood away again this time in some 
dejection It did not seem possible that we 
should ever come to Nissan But the 
weather fined in the later morning and the 
wind decreased, so I stood back again, as 
close to the entrance as I could safely get 
and sent in the dinghy with the tarpenter 
and two of the best men 

Their instructions were to sound thor 
oughlj m the entrance (which thev had 
fiist to find), and then, if there was wafer 
enough there to float us m in safety, to 
hoist a French flag on an oar 

They went in, and we stood off and on 
^en the wind freshened again until it was 
blowing more than a strong breeze The 
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rholwrj, h from 1 he v>'di,c} 

RISING AND FALLING TO A CENTLF SWELL, JOSEPH CONRAD HEAVES TO OFF S\DNF\ 
HFVDS TO DISEMBARK THE PILOT 


This ancient maneu\er bnnps the . 
heaxina to m he-\\\ weather when camas is 


essel to a stop 


much reduced that the ship lies^uietK^l)!^ w different from 
Great steamship, ,n the Athnif.^Kll ‘o the s 


Rising to the gale and the «cend of the waxes Great steamships m the Atlantic lanes h t° the sea 

become too dangerous to l>e fought longer b\ slowing engines so that the shm mereK ill to, when gales 

Here the Conrad s small size is emphasized b> the men on the forecastle head who a to the sea 

anchor with its chains the shanK painter and the nng stopper catting or securing the 
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STUNS LS ALOW AND ALOTT, THE EAST TUEE THGGEO SKIP ROLES ALONG ON HER \O^ACE 
AROUND THE WORLD 

Well over SO jears old the Joseph Conrad ss stoutiv built of Swedish iron and teak and is good sa)"* 
owner for another half century Here she carries her studding sails (stunsTs to sailors of b>pone genera 
tions) which are diSicull to set and dangerous in sudden shifts of wind These extra sails *et on sp rcu 
booms fa'tewed to the ends of the jards were the t<iusvalent of Miolher ma«l of satis and increased the 
of the vessel at least a knot In sudden heaw weather stuns’ls are a nuisance for it requires much ti®* t 
take them in (foge J4l> The Conrad earned no studehng sails for the rojal or topmost >ard» 
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‘lei roce ^n(l R bcfrin to nin The <ei in 
crti'cd ^ much 1 (hd not think the clin;,h> 
could come out I trhip it lost' 

I ceirch the ccis nnMoiisK no dtngh> 
\\ md nnd <ci mcreise still no dinghj W e 
ln\e been pittiin. firlher fri m the ishnd 
I Mcar acim and <land in on the danperoiis 
tack tnmrd IHnhim The i'?hnd is now 
a lee «hore but I ba\c to find the dmRh> 
Mans sharp e\es look out from aloft 
I do not think nn^elf that the dinph\ 
will dare come out probabh it lies m the 
entrance ’showinp the French fla^ or 
ma\be not lUit there is nothin" in the en 
trance 

I stand towartl the island on and on It 
IS ticklish work I do not want to <«tand 
so close on that lee shore that I cannot pet 
awa\ apain but I must find the dinph> 
Now 1 steer toward the entrance the break 
between \i san and Barahun connmc from 
the fore crosstrees I ha\e rleculed now 
that the dinghj ls waiting there I will 
chance the French ilap 
There the\ are I he\ ha c come out 
in that frail pine dinphs But the\ are 
real sailors 

The sea is so high now I cannot see the 
dinght until we are clo«e upon U and then 
the first thing I see is the French flag 
flung high on a crest I run down upon 
them pick them up quickh as we roll past 
and lease the dmghy on a long line astern 
There is an entrance thej say between 
Nissan and Barahun the least depth the\ 
had was 16 feet (W e draw a fraction o\er 
tweUe ) Inside the lagoon the\ had 12 to 
20 fathoms water enough in there It is 
onl\ the entrance that is dangerous 

A TICKLISH PASSAGE 
^^ell we are pretty close now I square 
up and stand in under easy can\as The 
w-md has increased to a moderate pale 
From aloft I can see no entrance though 
now we are pretty close The sea breaks 
furiously on a reef which seems to extend 
right across But as we come in I see a 
break qu te close to Barahun How nar 
row And there the bottom is clearly to be 
seen Sixteen feet’ I hope so 

AAe are on it now Beside us from the 
crosstrees I see the rocks and hear the surf s 
roar and glance at the coconut palms of 
Pokemum so close and there ahead the 
water seems to shallow again ominously 
We ha\e good wa% She makes eght 
knots under onh the fore and mam tops Is 


the fores 1 and a few statsis with good 
mtn at wheel anchor windlass and all 
four lead lines she rushes in I hold m\ 
breath aloft as she comes on 

Tliere is little «ea here now thank God 
for that' W e straighten in the coral gate 
wax to choose the streak of heaxicst green 
from the confusing array of surface colors 
ahead colors that vary sharply, indicating 
the shoals and the depth of water I ha\e 
not much time to choose 
Quickly' Starboard a littlel \h she 
comes — steady now ' It is the place of 
darkest green m a poor selection there 
seems to be a shallowing inner bar right 
across Sixteen feet^ I hope <o' 

But there is She comes acroas The 
fish flit frightenecl in the gloomy depths 
the water deepens and the flattened area 
of the huge lagoon u now around us We 
are across the bar and I ha\ e only to choose 
an anchorage I get away from the en 
trance and let go W ithm ten minutes the 
natne canoes are out to us wanting to- 
bacco selling pigs (page 228) 

In the exemng I landed at Pokemum to 
watch the primitive natives broiling their 
evening meal of fish taken straight from the 
lagoon I walked a while through the white 
mans abandonetl plantation on the point 
where the depression has left the buildings 
derelict and the coconuts strewn heavily on 
the sodden ground 


A sot Til SEA ISLAND tD\L 

The suns setting over the broad lagoon 
was beautiful The quietened wind sung 
softly m the high palms and the blue waters 
lapped lazily on the golden inner beach 
while the surf of the wild Pacific roared 
outside It was all peaceful and romantic 
and vaguely adventurous as a South Sea 
island ought to be 

But m the lagoon the long shapes of hun 
pry sharks were often seen and the fierce 
stinp ray abounded the golden beach soon 
gave way to a jagped coral strand poison 
Ojb to bare feet beh.nd the plawat.on 
dearms the juogle was a dank mold" 

snamp and through the high palms prem 
soon It rained ^H'cuy 

The people> Melanes an and Im 

afraid not very interesfint^ 
hate been once but now th ^ 
glooms scabby sad A 's 

ata^dmgdear^skm^eds^e:r„T4e"^ 
Te "meT”Ll”td"’'= 

Muiei speak pidgm Engl^h 
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THE \\TIO\4L GEOCRVHIC MAGAZINE 


^olubl\ , wear loincloths and (if at all pos 
-sible) felt hats, lue in grass houses in 
small, compact \'i]lages, dislike work, like 
bargaining and tobacco 

^peciallj tobacco For this they 

brought out coconuts, limes, and other 
fruits, pigs fish, bons and arrows — e\ery 
thing lhe> bad But it had to be the right 
kind of tobacco, a strong, black tuist of 
American manufacture u«ed as currencj' 
among the South Sea islands for jears 
Tn addition the\ alwa%s demanded a 
suppl> of paper newspaper b\ preference, 
though a fW pieces of toilet paper would 
do \\ ith this the\ rolled stout cigarettes, 
one whiff from which would send mam a 
European under the table 

SOAP AND PFROXIDE IN DESfAND 

The> were al^o mildlj interested in highl> 
perfumerl «Joap (though I think it was the 
perfume that attracted), m gailj colored 
loincloths, and peroxide This the> u«ed 
to bleach their hair, a fashion that has been 
current among them for jears, although for 
merlj thej u««l lime W ith a head of 
thick, peroxiderl hair surmounted bj a bnl 
hant T«i flower a Ni»san bra\e felt good 
enough for ansone (pige 242) 

I had no peroxide to spare WTiat I had 
I u«ed for meilicmal pur7)o««, which the 
natues regarded as a great waste 

I had gone m there to heave down the 
ship if I could to clean at least the upper 
strakes beneath the waterline To do this I 
^ firsiroughlv 5ur\e%e<lthelacoon,choosinga 
place where 1 could bring the «hip in almo«t 
to the beach which roie steeplj and was 
lined with trees 

I brought her there and anchored her, 
bow and stem mr«nng her m line with the 
beach Then I carnet! out lines to the 
trees to hold her fast and rigged tackles 
from the fore and main cro^strees to other 
trees When all wt.s reatls all hands hove 
awaj on the tackles heaving the «hip over 
‘'he came fairlj ea'ilj at first but then 
*tubbf»mlj V) that it tixik all hands a hard 
mornirgs hauling to gel her over 

Hut it was interes'ing work No one tn 
the *h p (including mv^elf) bad ever ven 
il «! ne re ji was p’ehistf ric almr^t 
like the «ingle ttrps I ship Hut we enj tvetl 
>l ar 1 we clranetl the ship and learned 
a lot 

We stavetJ in under the trees l« > ilavs 
an 1 I'rn warprt) tnjt l > a safe arcborage 
It I fre^h enetv da\ arvl rserv slas it 


rained, though this was allegedlj not the 
rainj season The ram poured into the 
gloomv lagoon, fringed heavilv with its mo- 
notonous circle of wet trees The w ater was 
not blue on such davs but black the stin 
shone seldom, and, outside, the Pacific surf 
pounded on the coral without end 

It IS all coral coral crops out ev emchere 
Crabs scurrj , huge bloated things, and in 
the marshes lean pigs grunt Through the 
water fish flit, multicolored, at tremendous 
speed the waving frondlike arms of the 
starfish and octopus stretch for their prev 
from evert sea vret rock In the forest the 
smell IS of a dead land, rank, black, putrid 
almost, at times repellent and awful Tropic 
paradise’ Not Nissan s huge, gloomv la 
goon 

^et when the sun shines it is attractive 
enough even beautiful in a somber way 
and there are fair coves on Barahun But 
in the lagoon sea snakes swim and sharks 
by the foreshore jou dare not paddle be 
cause of the poison prongs of the vindictiv e 
slonefish, lurking invi ible 

Morose Nissan' It all seems brooding 
resentful sad as if it did not care for the 
coming of the Sailing Gods the god> who 
brought copra, and vreird beliefs that never 
seemed to bother them ver> much and a 
fierce desire for profit and for trade, and 
guns and disease No, perhaps Nissan 
nor any other South Sea island, does not 
care for ihe<e Sailing Gods from whom the 
islanders of old prajetl for deliverance 

I sailed for Tulagi, on Florida Island m 
the Solomons, earlv one hot October m >rn 
ing We were destined to be within aOO 
miles of Tulagi for the next six weeks and 
the wind never came from the norwest n' r 
from anv other direction that was fair once 
in all that period 

riCIITINC SEA ANP IIEAn WINDS 

First it was calm Then it ratneil Then 
It bicvr strong from the exit and the south 
east and the exst-«oulhea«t Then it was 
calm again and after that blew up a mo<l 
eraie gale 

Where were thf»se idvllic breezes rf the 
Hue tropic seas’ We waited for them in 
vain a doudburst a daj and the m^jsl d/i 
cult Cfmdition* for windward Niiling we bad 
ever kn »wn were ojr lot Hut at Iravt it 
was warm s/jmetimes too much 

I l»eat and Ixrat h' M ng a prr*' of s’d 
fn the s»r« ng wirds t > mikr uo f r the 
effect < f the adverse current in the nl’rs 
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The current there 
^\ns netting to the 
ucst md uest- 
northwest, taking 
us m to^\^rd New 
Guinea, setting 
us back steadiK , 
until I found m\ 
self druen to the 
westward of the 
Lusanca\ Islands 
within sight of 
the high moun- 
tains of the N'ew 
Guinea coast 

Now this was 
interesting, but 
not bargained 
for I had to get 
to Tulagi for 
water and pro- 
Msions If I 
went into New 
Guinea, I would 
ha\e to wait for 
the nor west sea 
son to get out 
again 

It blew hard 
again from the 
southeast and 
the current 
strengthened 
"Mn sails began to 
go, chafed and 
worn from the 
long passage in 
the rain and 
tropic sun The 
fore and main 
t gallants W'ere 
spilt and also the 
mam royal and 
the inner jib 
thrice resewn 
was blown to 
pieces 



Clearlj shonn here b how the histone studding satU are eel The\ are theefo.! 
out or fastened to booms rigged through I irons on the \ards HaKnrri 
and sheets come down to the deck and the sails can be both set “ 

entireb from below (page 23S) Studding sails of the Josrph Conrad bore the 
.naUr , mpnnt and the date 183' St, 11 eecellent conit.on t,a“ thu lSf 
duck cansas though il had been on the ship throughout her U., 
eluding two duckmps when she was sunk « coCon «,th a 
and agam nhen .he naa Moan ashore BtooUjn Ne,v loti ,n January 1935 


It was with no pleasure that I looked 
upon the westernmost of the reef sur 
rounded Lusancat s loneK , uninhabited 
islands and went about to stand out to sea 
again in a long fight to make to the east 
ward 


twenty, is vot the rig for windward work in 
those reef strewn and current filled « , 

An auxiliary schooner is the thm? T 
islands I had to admi and Th " 

the engine the better ^ 


For days this went on davs that gretv 
into weeks fighting the sea and the fresh 
head wind and the strong current A 
square-rigged ship I regretfulU concluded 
after sailing 300 miles m two days to lose 


good Cape Horn 2 , 1 !” The 
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Tlir NATIOVAI oroORArinC MA0A7INC 



niNO OFF Tirr HFATFN track, THI TROORtANDS ARI OVr OP Tin PLtt UN- 
APOILTD CROUPS tPPT IN THP SOUTH SPAS 


TIic Joseph Conrad calle<I at these Australian controlled islands nenr the southcistern tip of 
Jifitisli New (juinei Hiscest houses in the vilhfc arc for sJorinE >ims not hoiisinR chiefs loRS 
esrilull) fitted lotethcr at the corners with air spaces hetsscen them and placed on stills form the 
walls of these thatch roofed storehouses In the di>time the chief rarely ftoes inside of his home 
with the tall doorisay in the center, preferring to remain outside in the sunlight 
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Forties and the ';tnrnis of Ca|w Horn It 
began to look as if the tratle «««> 
would not be good enough to complete the 
\oyagc Tlie tops Is began to go, and after 
them the courses 

1 still bent doggedly to get away from the 
Lusancajs, round which the current to the 
west seemed to swirl with strength and e\en 
\iolence, try as T might, 1 could not get out 
of the current The sails aloft were now 
getting in such a sorry state that I had 
either to repair or change them VN'e had 
no chance to repair them, and I did not 
wish to bend the Cape Horn suit ami spoil 
that, too 

So I began to look around for an anchor- 
age in shelter, where we could he a while 
and make the sails fit to continue the beat 
to Fulagi 

There w is no anchorage in the Lusan- 
ca\s I stood in as close as I dmd to 
several of the islands, to find no shelter 
anywhere — nothing but the tow islands and 
the vast area of surf around them and be- 
yond, with the sea breaking and the whole 
aspect wretched and ferocious I must go 
to the Troiinands (sec opjvositc page) 

I saw on the ch irl that there was a Gov- 
ernment station at Losuia, on Kinuma 
Island, that would be the place, if I could 
make it The anchorage there looked good 
enough But how to get there’ 

I beat on, beat and beat, with the torn 
sails, and the ship staggering ami the warm 
sea spilling over her and driving m heavy 
sprays across the foreileck It was misera- 
ble sailing most of the time — out a hun- 
dred miles to sea, tack and stand toward the 
land again, hoping always against hope to 
come within striking distance of the chan- 
nel between Kiriwina and Kaileuna leading 
to the anchorage and sometimes making 
twenty miles, sometimes losing thirtj 

The current wis a sivage enein> Some 
of the bovs began to lose heart about it 
but in a sailing ship you have to keep on 
and on 

FINDING BOTTOM — AT LASTl 

Eventually, after a solid week of heavy 
beating, I came to the entrance of the 
Kinwma channel just after sunset on a 
black evening There were no lights, but I 
was not going to stand out to sea again, to 
be driven off 

1 stood in groping my wav carefullv in 
the channel with the leadsmen going and 
the ship under easv sail, conning her from 


the Jib boom end with the narrowing chan- 
lul cloving in and the trees so ncir 

It IS imjwvsible to judge distance at sea 
by night, how close seemed the tries’ Vet 
the leulsinen, sounding to 40 and 50 fath- 
oms with the deep-sea load, reported con- 
stantl) no bottom 

N'o bottom' The ship came in and m; 
was there no anchorage, then’ There must 
be' 1 knew I could not go m too far. I 
knew that the wide haj of Kinwina was 
almost whollj blocked with reefs; 1 had to 
find an anchorage heforc the ship failed in 
that far It was prettv close then 
No bottom, no bottom' The chant grew 
worrying, the tries closer, I could hear the 
quiet night surf breaking on the coral and 
see the lights of natives fishing here and 
there Then suddenly the water shoaled 
The Icidsmcn had bottom at 19 fathoms, 
ai 9 fathoms, at 6 

Hard a starboard! Into the wind "dh 
her to stop htr way let go' The cable 
roared, she brought up nicely The sails 
were furlid and the yards tnmnud Wo 
were f irthcr from 1 iil igi than we had been 
at Nissan, two weeks before Inil we were 
in some sin her now and had at least the 
prospect of a welcome break from the hard 
beating 

In the morning there came the man from 
the Government demanding whether we 
had been to Samarai, im the sovitlu. ibtcrn 
tip of New Ciuinta No, we hadn’t bitn 
there, weren t going Wc were on passige 
from Smgiporc to Sjdncv and had been 
driven out of our w.iv Our sails were torn 
and hail to be rcpiirid 
Well, said the Government, Samarai is 
the port of entry ind you have to go there 
first It did not seem to occur to him tint 
It was an impossible demind to mike of a 
squ ire-riggcd shiji— -that she should negoti- 
ate 200 miles of difficiiU witeis, to leeward, 
merely to secure the proper rublicr stanqis 
If I went to Samarai, liou could I get 
back? If I had got there, I would have 
hul no need to put m at the Irobnands 
No, I hadn’t been and I wasn’t going 1 
didn’t want to go to the T roliri uuls, cither , 
but I w lb mlending to rcpiir mv sails 
There were limes on this voyage when T 
felt envious of tlie circumn ivigators of old 
whose welcome iround the islmds wis a 
canoe full of brown men throwing spears 
However, the Government man .at Kin- 
wuvawas decent enough when the situation 
was properly explained to him He was not 




TULAGI NATIVE TROOPS PARADE OUTSIDF THE LOCAL LEOISLATiniE 


'Ihe^e polate ai« sroitt lough letto'^s but there is not much vkotk for them in the Solomons now 
Their officers are European Thu town is the British headquarters in the islands and of course golf, 
tennis and cricket are played here by the white dutrict officers (opposite page) 


accustomed to receiving full rigged ships, 
indeed, our arntal at Losuia was the first 
unheralded coming of an ocean going ship 
m his experience, for Kinwina is an island 
little visited these days 

AN ISI-ANO or HAPPy NATIVES 
To the natives, of course the visit of the 
ship was a great event Shortly after day 
light they were out in their fine canoes 
with yams and sweet potatoes and grass 
skirts and betel gourds and clubs and 
paddles and fish, all of which they wanted 
to exchange for stick tobacco A sturdy 
lot, wearing almost nothing, thev seemed 
the most cheerful and unspoiled natives we 
had \et met 

Ashore their welcome was quiet but 
sincere crowds waited on the little jetty 
wheneter we came in with the lifeboat for 
water and stores, anxious to help us to have 
us join in their cricket matches on the 
mission field (the missionaries were away 
at some conference) 

Kinwina is an island of market gardeners 
and pearl divers an intensely interesting 
place of large villages, happy natives, and 


ordered living (page 237) In its midst is 
the Government station of Losuia where the 
blue Papuan ensign flies, and there is a jail 
for tax defaulters and adulterers and what 
ever other wrongdoers may be found 
In the Government ground the prisoners 
were at work, somewhat morosely, with 
warders watching them but their lot was 
not hard and there were not many of them 
Outside on the mission compound children 
romped the elders played cricket, and 
whenevrer we walked in the clean coastal 
villages many natives came to talk with 
us and to offer fruit and make us welcome 
TAMS AND SWTET POTATOES 
I liked Kiriwina so did all hands But 
we were seldom ashore and saw little of 
It We unbent our sails, changed them 
where necessary, and thoroughly repaired 
the others We took in some water and a 
supply of yams and sweet potatoes, and 
sailed as soon as we were able 

Tulagi was still more than 600 miles 
awav, and I did not know how I was going 
to get there 

After Kinwina came the same old hard 
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be'\t as^m to \smd%\aul to\sartl TuHpi 
Nothin}? of the nor west season e\er as 
much as shvmmere<l one cloud we sloj^ged 
on Usuall> the wind was fresh from the 
east southeast so that with the ship able 
to he up si\ points I could tal.e mj choice 
between makinR toward the south on one 
tack or the northeast on the other neither 
of which directions unforlimateb was 
anywhere near the course Rut at least we 
were soon out of the worst of the current 
and that was something 

TROPIC SVIUNG UNDFR DIFFICULTIFS 

In the nights it was often miserable be 
yond words with ewtWess coW raiw awd 
sometimes hard squalls and sometimes dol 
drums with cats paws from all directions 
and a big swell in which the ship jumped 
so violently that it was difficult to stand 
and the night so black it was impossible to 
see even the tops Is from the deck 

As a change from this there vvas always 
the probability of a moderate gale to my 
surprise somehow I had counted upon this 
part of the Pacific as being free from these 
petty annoyances The lops Is newU re- 
paired at the Trobriands began to go 
again in disgust I sent the Cape Horn suit 
aloft in their stead 

\fter many days we picked up the Solo 
mons at Rendova and Tetipan Islands 
onlv to be blown awav again for half a 
week Then It was calm \\ e were 93 days 
out from Singapore before we came at last 
to Tidagi though we had been onlv 49 davs 
to the Line 

e made out the heights of Florida 
Island late on a quiet afternoon coming 
in past volcanic Savo from the northern 
end of Guadalcanal but it vvas night be 
fore we were off Tulagi Harbor 

A CALt AT THE SOLOVfON ISLANDS 
CAPIT \L 

^gain I had to enter a bad harbor bv 
night though this vvas Ut I had not been 
able to get a chart for Tulagi in Singapore 
and had penciled one as well as I could 
from the data in the Sailing Directions the 
place abounds with small islands and reefs 
and I was glad to get the anchor dovm 

Ninety three days from S ngapore It 
had been a long hard road beset with navi 
gational difficulties worse than any storm 
hot w et sometimes depress ng through 
the China Sea Sulu Sea Celebes Sea and 
the Pacific all strewn with reefs and 


low islands, filled with incalculable sets 
liable to all manner of disturbances 

Nor was 1 ulagi a verv inlertsting place 
The Government administrative and busi 
ness headquarters of the Solomons are 
there a small Chinatown (as is common 
in most of the islands) and little else It 
IS a small island of high hills and tm roofs 
with a club golf links tennis courts jail 
wireless station Government house ice 
works and so forth the whole largelv popu 
lated with evcellent citizens who rareh go 
off it except to Brisbane or to Svdnev 
(opjxisite page) 

Honda Island while geographicallv of 
the Salotwotvs is most cettamlv not cepte- 
sontative of them It is franklv a head 
quarters for while living a place where 
laws are — well not exactlv made since that 
appareniK has to be done somehow between 
Dowming Street and the Fijis but thought 
over discussed and sometimes vagueh sug 
gested where white meets white lives with 
white thinks white and plavs golf and 
tennis and cricket 

And works of course There is enough of 
that the administration is not overstaffed 
The Solomons are a large area with troubles 
enough to be smoothed over though it is 
ordinarily the district officers who go out 
and attend to them These men are not 
found m Tulagi though now and again 
their trim craft look in for stores and to 
deliver reports 

One gathered even m a brief stay of a 
week or so that all is far from quiet in the 
Solomon Islands The natives (not many 
of whom are to be seen around Tulagi 
except police prisoners houseboys and 
schooners crews) have deep rooted objec 
tions to the idea of taxpaying which ob 
jections are apt to result m direct action 

We went alongside at Makambo and 
were hospitably received 

The boy? played cricket with a Tulacri 
eleven though I had to send some basebaU 
experts to complete our side and a Finn 
and a Dane who had never seen cricket 
in the r lives 




Then ive moied on to Berande on Gua 
dalcanal about iO m les ana\ Berande 
a large plantation of coconuts and tub 
ter nhere hospitaliti has been traditional 
Berande that 

JaA London Stas ed (and afteitsard nro?e 
a book nhich residents claim ,5 not com 
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pletcl}’ accumte) , since hts time Msitors of 
all kinds ha\e met with kindness 
The boys rode lively young horses along 
the beaches and through the wide planta- 
tion fields, saw copra cut and dric<l, and 
the wild Malaita labor practicing a stamp 
mg dance for the Christmas celebrations 
We saw labor given its ration of stick 
tobacco, soap, and matches on Saturday 
afternoon, and the trade store opened for 
them to make such purchases as they 
wished, clay pipes, mostly We \isile<l 
small villages near by, each with its church 
and Its old men seated under trees We 
rode to Tetere along the coast to see the 
monument to eleven Austrians from the 
Albatros who were murdered 

It IS not so long since the white man had 
to walk wanly here and life was cheap, both 
browm and white But the Government and 
missions have brought a change, and killing 
IS rare 

We traveled m an 8-cylinder American 
car, the only one we found in the Solomons, 
along a new bush track to what may some 
day be a gold field rivaling New Guinea’s 
Morobe The track was a winding forest 
trail that sped past jungle and native gar 
den and sometimes left the matted growth 
with unexpected suddenness for a wild 
career over a treeless plain which, without 
any reason whatever, quickly emerged 
There were several of these plains, all 
large, all uncultivated Then we came to a 
mountain stream and the boring machines, 
and gpt out and walked The country was 
wild and primitive there 

There is gold m the hills behind Berande 
Now and again, one heard, the chief out 
there sends m a nugget or two, though no 
one knows exactly where he gets them 
But if the white man gets any, he will earn 
them Mining of any kind under such 
conditions must be expensive and difficult 
and IS likely to remain so 

BEWILDERING NAVIGATION 

I sailed in the early morning from the 
anchorage off Berande, making down the 
passage between Guadalcanal and Florida 
Islands toward the open ^ea The wind 
drew ahead again and I beat and beat 
The combination of navigational diffi- 
culties presented by these islands is such 
that I wonder the early navigators survived 
them There are deep troughs surrounded 
by reefs, shallows serrated with rocks, and 
coral growths o\er which tidal waters boil 
> and eddy, discoloration from the mountain 


streams which muddies the water so that 
the coral heads cannot be seen, bafiling 
winds, now light, now strong, changing so 
often and so suddenly that one is bew ildcrcd 
even to know on which tack to keep the 
vessel, pitch black nights, and ram, poor 
anchorages, for the most part, high moun- 
tiins coughing their williwaw winds, spill- 
ing Iheir black ram 

Always through these confused waters is 
the general westward set of the trade wind 
drift setting the ship back and back 

Suddenly ahead reefs loom up, I must go 
round quickly, to save the ship, >et to 
make anv progress m the head winds I 
must consLanth steer deliberately toward 
danger It is better in a power^ vessel, 
which mav pick her vva> , but tnan> of those 
have been lost around the Solomons 

I had been anxious to make the Solo 
roons, now I was eager to get away I was 
beating now through Indispensable Strait, 
between Guadalcanal and Malaita, with 
the long island of San Cristobal in sight I 
stood on toward the eastward trying to 
make toward Vanikoro and Santa Cruz and 
down through the New Hebrides to Sydney 

THE TROPICS BECIV TO PALL 

We did not make Santa Cruz, nor Vani 
koro, nor any of those places A week out 
from Berande we had made good only 100 
miles, at that rate we would have been 
another month I did not have the time 
or provisions to spare A full rigged ship 
carrying 28 souls cannot remain cruising 
infiehnrtc'ly There is a limit to her water 
supplies, to the provisions she can carry, 
aye, and to the tempers of the crew 

The longer she stays around these tropic 
islands the greater the susceptibility to 
disease, fortunately I had not as yet been 
troubled with fevers or with elephantiasis 
(most hateful and repellent of tropic dis 
eases, though rarely found m whites) But 
many of the boys had tropic sores which 
prov^ difficult to heal, and one or two had 
badly ulcerated legs My medical work 
(for I was also physician and surgeon to 
the expedition, as well as master, navigator, 
chief instructor, guardian of the younger 
boys, and many things besides) now kept 
me busy for at least two hours a day 

The boys had stood up very well to the 
long demands of heat and ram, the long trial 
of baffling conditions and the hard slog to 
wmdard, but there was a limit for them 
and for everyone The Tropics had begun 
to pall 
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C. ■'“™' OUT 

Clow hauled on the starboard tack she mate* f i» ^ SVDNE\ HAReoitd 
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I «an b\ the chart that I could make one 
more group of islands and then run down 
to Sjdnev, inside New Caledonia, more 
or less with a fair wind 

This last group was the interesting pair 
of islands shown ranousK on the charts as 
Santa Ana and Santa Catalina, and Owa 
Raha and Owa Riki, Iving a few miles from 
the ’southeastern end of San Cristobal at 
the eastern limit of the Solomons 

I kne%\ nothing of these islands and the 
Sailing Directions did not add \er\ greatlj 
to m\ knowledge But thej sounded inter 
esting and there was a good harbor at 
Santa Ana 

So I fell off, ga\e up the beat toward 
Vanikoro, and made for Santa Ana (Owa 
Raha) This was one of the few places 
which we were able to make easiK through 
out the whole \o\age but the trouble 
was, I made it too easih and came 
by night There were no lights and no 
moon I sailed b>, through the narrow 
strait between San Cristobal and the two 
islands (the breaking of the long Pacific 
swells on the reefs was fearful in the dark) 
and came back in the morning 
I was glad then that I had not attempted 
to enter by night, for the harbor of Port 
Mary was nothing but a small break in 
a dangerous wide reef 

I was mighty glad, too, that circum 
stances had sent me to this place The 
people were friendly, clean and hospitable 
the islands were mteresting and lovelj and 
that night a trader came out to us who had 
been a master manner and bad ser^ed mucb 
of his time in the old Parma 

He had married the daughter of one 
Bugga Bugga last of the paramount chiefs 
of Santa Ana and was him elf now a kind 
of uncrowned chief of the island 

MESIORIES OUT OF THE DA\S OF SAIU 

AATiat a man’ He had not seen ’^uare 
yards upon a sessel m twent> years and 
was so wildly excited at sight of them again 
that he would not lea\e the ship 

He brought a stock of island jams at the 
telling of which he was expert and a 
colored man from Philadelphia some 70- 
odd \ears of age, who had been in \ankee 
clippers in his time and had been master of 
pearling >e«sels He was now married in 
the islands and fished the beche-de-mer and 
sharks fins for China, hed lost half an 
arm to ihe sharks but that did not seem 
to worn, him He danced a hornpipe when 
he came aboard and sang chanlejs 


When we left the island, he and the un 
crowned chief followed us for miles in their 
cutter, and the look upon their faces as 
tht\ gazetl upon the white square sails 
was profound and memorable Long «et 
tied in the islands, they had not expected to 
see a full rigged ship come floating unher 
aided again into their lues Thej gazed 
up, drinking everj thing in for this was the 
last time such a ship would come their wa> 
and thej knew it 

We tramped across Santa Ana (the 
names call^ Owa Raha Santa Ana and 
Santa Catalina they spoke of alwajs as 
Owa Riki, selecting the shorter and more 
easily pronounced names m both cases), 
Msiting the villages, some heathen, some 
Christian They were all clean, orderly, 
and well laid out 

In the Christian villages were small 
churches, %er\ simple and suitable In the 
heathen strongholds were tabu houses in 
which were skulls of great chiefs testing 
in canoes and large representations of fish 
Here no woman was allowed to come e%en 
m the Christian Milages mucb of the old 
tabu svstem still surxnved 

WealdOMSited Santa Catalina where the 
conditions of life today are much as Men 
dana found them some 370 \ears ago 
Here there are no missions or missionaries 
no schools teachers or district ofticers It 
is a small island, without a harbor, and 
there are only about 100 people somehow 
with so much to do in the larger i<!lands 
they must baxe been passed by 

A peacelul and industrious folk, they ask 
only to be left alone — a privilege rarely 
granted in these da\s to their kind Thei 
were happv, healthy, contented I saw no 
sullen looks or morose jowls I heard of no 
conflict The people were unclad and their 
homes were, of course, "somewhat pnmi 
ti\e But they were clean and seemed well 
suited to the needs of their occupants 

The women and girls and the men danced 
for us separately the women dres«ed in 
green branches and leav es and palm fronds 
and things and the men also attired in 
shrubbery As the dance progressed (which 
It did for hours), the greenery steadily fell 
from them 

Their music was an orchestra of old 
men singing, rather monotonouslv, ver\ 
solemn The men used dance sticks and 
kicked at the earth quite a lot, their energv 
xras amazing for they danced on with agil 
it\ and determination hour after hour 

At Santa Ana they also performed a 




Onl> one Yankee’ remained for the ship’s midwinter rounding of Cape Horn From left to 
right back row, are Dai id Hunt, Quinc>, Massachusetts Ham S Hopper Merion PennsiKania, 
Adair Miller Southport, Connecticut, H EK Griswold Jr Morristown Isew Jersei, Jan Junker, 
Copenhagen Denmark, John DevUn Southsea Hampshire England Ed Lane New Canaan Con 
necticut Fred Sturges Fairfield Connecticut , Dennis Leech St Bnaiels Gloucestershire England, 
and seated Hilgard Pannes Plandome Long Island, C J Carmichael, Stellenbosch, Union of South 
Africa, \ernon Harcourt Hajes Middlesex, England 


weird old dance symbolic of the history of 
the place, wherein first a troupe of natives, 
clay covered and lurching unsteadily, came 
doivn from the trees and staggered to the 
waters edge, looking out to sea With 
curious grace these tree dwellers tried to 
learn to walk, but while they were busily 
engaged m this a horde of strange ma 
rauders came, black men, fiercely visaged, 
and fell upon them m mortal fight Some 
died on both sides and m the end the tree 
dwellers retired, driven from the island 

A PEOPLE WHO DID NOT KNOW HOW TO 
COUGH 

Now the newcomers took up the dance, 
dancing through history, giving perhaps a 
more accurate picture of it than they them- 
seUes knew One saw ilendana and his 
men come, and more fierce fighting (three 
of Mendanas men were wounded here), 
and after that a centur> and more of peace 


disturbed onlv by gales and earthquakes 
and such ordinary thmgs, which are taken 
as a matter of course in these parts 

Then came the whites, and the dan<;e 
showing the coming of disease, principally 
performed by two stars in great bull masks, 
was superb and terrible Skin diceases’ 
colds, tuberculosis (their attempts at reprc)’ 
duemg the commonplace cough were in 
themsehes ghastly and tragic, for these 
people did not know how to cough when 
chest ailments first struck them)— these 
followed quickly the one upon the othei- 
People died 

Then missionaries came, and schools 
and in the finale the two stars performed 
the dance of the queer strangers taking 
photographs ^ 

back over it, a little too true The 
jxjpulation of Santa Ana and Santa Cata 
hna has declined terribly 
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“the albatross did follow, and every day, for food or play, caue to the 
mariners’ holloj” 

As in Colendge s “Anacnt Manner,” albalrossrs flew around the Joseph Conrad as it neared 
the Australian coast They plunged to the water to picV up scraps of refuse but the crew held 
to the old sailors’ bebef that it is bad lurk to kill one of these birds 


At last 3 sailed from the last of the 
islands, and shaped a course toward Sydney 
It was about 1,700 miles, we had 1,500 
done m twelve days, but then we came lo 
the Australian coast and stopped Fever 
had broken out on board, a kind of intesti- 
nal malaria, I was anxious to make port 

But the whole of the way down the Aus 
Italian coast the conditions were constantly 
adverse, and we were more than a week on 
the last 200 miles It was almost mid 
December when, just as day was breaking, 
the pilot came aboard off Sydney Heads, 
and the little ship sailed m to the quaran 
tine anchorage 

Femes blew upon their sirens and great 
liners dipped, lo my surprise, Sydney’s 


welcome was almost tumultuous The only 
difficulties were to read mj mail (I could 
never answer it) and to get some sleep All 
hands were entertained royally 

We had been 131 days from Singapore, 
a long, difhcult passage But it had been 
many years since a square rigged ship bad 
come that wav, north about, and I felt 
some mild pleasure that the voyage had 
been safely accomplished 

I was even more pleased that the whole 
circumnavigation was more than half over 
for this getting of a full rigged ship around 
the ear& is apt to grow difficult and 
wearing 

But It IS a full life, a full, real life, very 
much worth while 




WE ESCAPE FROM MADRID 

B\ Grctciien: Scitoinn 


S TEW ED cat cost mother and me a 
dolhr a pHte m Madrid 

W^e were Americans and still had 
money Two aged Spaniards less fortu 
nate watched us through the restaurant 
window 

The dark tendon laced meat little like 
the rabbit for which it masqueraded was 
our first except horseflesh m six weeks 
Audible to us as iie ate rebel artillerv 
some 20 miles awav blasted slowh toward 
Spain s capital where the first bombs bad 
fallen two months before 

Four divs later we left Madrid 
A British destrover brought us from Ali 
cante to Marseille Now ne are refugees 
m Genoa 

The Spanish reiolt was two months in 
the future when 1 a 19 vear old student 
arrived m Madrid (page 260) Strikes 
frequent general long lasting marred the 
gaietv of the cit\ onK a little 

In Julv 1936 Jose Calvo Sotelo mon 
archist Deput> and Conservaiixe leader 
was murdered His assassination set off 
the revolution 

AN EMPTY AMBULANCE 

I saw his bodv carried at night from the 
hospital to a pretentious government am 
buhnce A few who knew the patient 
was a corpse 1 issed its feet as some emo 
tional Spaniards do 

Soldiers cleared a route for the vehicle 
Offitnent siren screaming but emptv 1 
had seen the bodv hastily transferred to a 
rickety old hospital pickup car that 
rallied down an unguarded side street 
Not e\en in death now was there peace 
That night two \oung Spanish arm> 
ofiicers revolutionists deserted our board 
ing house Bv morning anti aircraft guns 
appeared on the roof of the Mmisir> of 
Labor opposite Streets were barricaded 
Pointing to sandbag breastworks I asked 
Nancv in the rc>om next to mine if she 
were going to school that morning 

Itil be over before schools out she 
said 

\t siesta lime I sat beside Nancv s bed 
chaiiing for a moment before she fell asleep 
■\ billet spTintereil the window frame 
whistleil past mv head buried itself m the 
wall above \ancj and sprinkled her face 
with plaster bits 


Mavbe I was wrong she said sitting 
up 

Reckless shooting however had not vet 
begun on a large scale 

Its mine later admitted a Ministrv 
guard digging out the bullet Most reg 
ular soldiers are rebels I never shot a gun 
before I didn t mean to shoot this time 
But don t worry It just went off 

Our first intimation of organized armed 
resistance to the revolt came by radio a 
few hours later ai the Government called 
workers organizations — there were dozens 
of them — to their respective headquarters 


A NIGHT BOMBARD^iirNT 

That mght the house shook No one 
slept Loyalist guns battered a fortified 
barracks mside the citv the rebel head 
quarters Bv the following night it had 
been captured Artillery fire ceased as 
rebels were imprisoned (page 2SS) 

In the poorer part of Madrid is its ^rt 
loving Bohemia where 1 went to mv 
classes There unrest seemed greatest 
There people soon began shooting their 
new Government issue guns — ^just for fun 
at first 

One dav I saw fifty men firing at cor 
nices One hearing a shot had fancied an 
enemy was smpmg from a roof 
I went home bv another street 
WTien Lovahsts began midnight raids on 
houses suspected of harboring rebel con 
spirators foreign flags appeared On our 
front door a posted notice certified offiiual 
permission to flv American colors because 
two Americans lived there Special War 
rants were now required to search (jur 
house 


wuisiue we wore red white and blue 

arm bands with the sjmbol US in lai-ge 

letters the Embassy stamp and an identi 
fication number just in case 
We dressed in our oldest plainest clothes 
never wearing hats One rainy dav a 
menacing crowd forced mother to thrn« 
awav a hat she had recklessly worn Our 
arm bands werent enough Onlv arisi^ 

stoned bv girls because of her hat For . 
voung man a mustache would have be^n 
IS dangerous < pages 2 56 and 259) 
Once-teh.„r,able sidenalk cafes nere qe 
serled except tor the nt.l.tio of both sexfe 
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r^eitemph from Wuic Uerld 


IIATLESS, I}E\t(tSC TilEtR OUN LUCCACC BRITONS ARRUE AT THLIR EStOASSY 
So!n« o( the 200 Untuh natlonsls uho sought re(ue« vithin the conhnn of their Nation* 
o&icul quarter* in Madnd uhen the sirjre of the Spantah capital t>eean paas through iron gates 
guarded by Lojalist soldier* m oierall uniforms A few refugees camped in the gardens surrounding 
these buiwngs Man) Americans found haien in their own Embassy which w-as kept open until 
Thanksgii ins Da> w hen the eRiaent Charge <1 AOaires Eric C W endelin oR'ciall) closed it and traiu 
ported is Teiugees by tnotomr to \ altncia 


recognizable by distinctive uniforms, over 
alls’ 

Pedestrians v»ere few, cars l^eTe plenti 
ful Commandeered priiate automobiles 
were unceremoniously issued to defending 
recruits who seemed never to have driven 
before Cars like guns, were fascinating 
new plaj things 

I often saw 15 or 20 militia, all armed, 
in five passenger cars lunging through un 
policed intersections \NTien one meapen 
enced hand held a steering wheel and the 
other a pistol, accidents were certain I 
saw three resulting fatalities m a week 

PArVTIVGS RUGS, AND SILVERWARE 
STORED IN A PALACE 

Every night fleets of canvas covered 
army trucks rumbled past my window 
Hours later they returned In the court 
yard of an old palace near by I watched 
preaous cargoes unloaded — paintings on 
ental tugs silverware — ^until the enclosure 
might have been an unroofed Aladdin s 
cave 


I saw a barrel carried into the palace 
basement Rumor called it dynamite A 
fuse, ihev said, was ready if Madnd fell 
If rebels lost, then Loyalists would divide 
confiscated heirlooms of insurgent aristoc 

racy 

All seals one price, first come, first 
choice’ was a new policy of Government 
controlled cinemas 

In the Capitol Theater we saw ‘ The FeS 
tival of the Dove " a popular, well pro- 
duced Spanish picture Our seats the best, 
exist 35 cents Normally 2,000 people 
crowded into the theater particularlv into 
the dieaper sections Now a handful of 
patrons occupied loges 
Afterward we were stranded for an hour 
in the fover until a few squads of militia 
had spent their ammunition in apparently 
aimless street shooting 

News was scarce rumor was plentiful 
"Madnd newspapers and radio broadcasts 
were naturally pro Government Loyalist 
successes were magnified and rebel gams 
mimmized 
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rbo o^pb from \cme 

IT LOOKED LIKE \ SIT DO^\ N n \R 


The fir«t fro t of \ inter joined hantU \M(h the Loyalist forces defend n;; the cap tal and rebel 
«oldicrs had to fonse for fuel Here a proup of the insurgents are pathered around a campfire 
beh nd their 1 ncs Chairs and scraps of lumber ser\e as kindbns In the left background rises a 
sandbag redoubt commanding a street intersection leading to Carabanchcl a suburb of Madrid 
on the road to Toledo 


A new decree required e\er\ radio owner 
to ampl f\ hit instrument enough to permit 
street patrols to hear it Listening to for 
eign stations was forbidden 
One evening Eduardo Rocafort failed to 
come to dinner Apprehensive and solemn 
ne ite little Perhaps our happv go*luckv 
haberdasher had disappeared \\ e break 
fasted even more sadU Rocafort had not 
returned Most of us had not slept 

He was nice murmured Ivancv as she 
shared a little can of cherished sardines 
with me I 1 ked him she added and 1 
vv meed at her use of the past tense 

]uslthen haggird but cheerful Rocafort 
reappeared Some of us kissed him 

CHECKS PAVABLE AR 
The revolution was then three weeks old 
Our friend like other merchants had been 
asked to exchange his goods for a peculiar 
form of monev Isewlv recruited militia 
men in lieu of other pav had been sup 
plied with sheaves of what were almost 
blank checks on the Lovalist Government 
pas able after the revolution 


Thev looked to me tvpevvntten manv 
copies at a time and each rubber stamped 
with a Government seal M hen a defender 
of the capital needed a silk handkerchief 
or a cigarette case he could peel a note 
from his roll fill in the date and the 
amount sign it hand it to the clerk and 
pocket his purchase 

Rocafort s stock had dwindled fast At 
last he quit accepting this currenev But 
this was defiance He was marched to the 
headquarters of the Proletariat Brothers 
One of mv captors looked like a nice 
fellow I knew he wouldn t shoot me ex 
plained the haberdasher But the other — 
well I was afraid he might At headquar 
ters thev gave me what American cinemas 
call the third degree One fellow kept 
waiving a gun at mv head I remembered 
the guard who d accidentallv shot into 
Nanev s room 

Thej thought I had no confidence m 
the Government One of mv inquisitors 
thought me a conspirator But I guess to 
the rest I looked too simple for that 

After a few hours thev got hungrv and 
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let me share m a banquet— meat, eggs, po- 
tatoes and coffee \\ine seemed to mellow 
them The tough looking fellow apologized 
I m not as bad as I look, he said 
Id hoped >ou weren t, I replied, lauchine 
with him ’ , h h 

The proletarian salute— a clenched fist 
held high — was obligatory, but not, I 
thought, for foreigners (page 26S) One 
dav when I failed to reph to a militiaman s 
salute, he slowlj unsheathed and lowered 
his revolver I became a conformist 

HORSE MEAT DEARER THAN FISH 

Food except starches, grew scarcer It 
was sold at high prices, onlv a little at a 
time Like a dozen tramps foraging for the 
ingredients of mulligan stew, mv fellow 
boarders straggled in before mealtimes, 
toch with a contribution Sometimes one 
lound a can of mQk, another a little coffee 
a third carrots— we had plenty of them— 
fish another had purchased a fat nver 

There already was a race between the 
t^vemment and avihans for custody of 


staple foodstuffs Most shopkeepers fa- 
vored civilians \\ e paid cash, pJent> of it 
Fish was a dollar a pound, horse meat was 
half again as much 

The first serious bombardment occurred 
about midnight Alother and I were on the 
Paseo de la Castellana, once a show place, 
now deserled Sweethearts no longer 
strolled beneath the spreading trees It 
seemed wider than ever in its desolation 
An aiqjlane suddenly roared earthward 
A blinding flash threw into sharp relief the 
branches of the trees along the barren street 
Then an explosion, little more than a block 
away, shook the payement as if an earth 
quake were in progress 

’(\ e hiked for home, our skirts waist high 
Bombing continued all night The tar 
get seemed to be the Jlmistry of ^\ar, two 
blocks away 

Of the numerous foreigners then m Ma 
drid, only a fraction remained after that 
night \\e were among them Aly friends 
paid well for tram tickets auctioned off at 
the station bv foresighted militia who had 
purchased them beforehand 





I nexvb issued rifles rushed to the defence of Madrid In the revolution torn capital a forajre or 
overseas cap was the onI> safe headgear for women One rain> day a menaung crowd forced 
the authors mother to throw awaj her hat becau<e such head coverin" was considered a s>mbol 
of arictocracv For a >oung man a mustache would have been as dangerous (page 251) 

Our American friends sat on (heir bag 
gage in the aisle of a crowded tram and 
arrived at Alicante we learned later m 
time to catch the last American war \essel 
to evacuate refugees to Marseille 

Street lamps were painted a ghastl> blue 
so were auto and streetcar headlights to 
be less visible from the air But thev mien 
sifted the pallor of manv an alreadv drawn 
and frightened face 

WATER HOARDED IN BATHTUBS 

Henceforward we barred our entrances 
at ten and lest water mains be broken m 
sured ourselves a supplj of drinking water 
bv keeping bathtubs full e boiled everv 
drop we drank which seemed a whimsical 
procedure to our servants 

One night I heard a racket downstairs 
I crept down with a candle — lights went 
out at 10 30 — and discovered mv Span 
ish friend Carmen pounding on the big 
grilled front door I unbarred it and let 
her in 

Thev ve taken our house for a barracks 
I left with mother bj the back door as 


soldiers entered the front e left only 
Felipe* 

I found them a place to sleep 

Two days later Felipe brought some of 
their clothes 

Our house can never be the same* he 
said describing barrack life m the mansion 
where long servnce had given him a certain 
proprietorship 

There aren t enough ashtray s so thev 
use the floor he continued sadly Rugs 
and tapestries become bedding Thev toss 
things to one another and if they ve been 
drinking their aim is bad Manv mirrors 
are broken One fellow was feinting w ith 
his sword The blade slipped and cut the 
Gov a Believing the painting ruined he 
tore it from the frame and threw it in the 
grate where some of your fathers books 
are usuallv burning 

Fighting men — ^and these were unlet 
tered untrained and undisaplined — have 
little time for the finer things of life Such 
things must be in wartime but I felt onK 
little less sorrow than Carmen for I, too, 
loved her fine old house 
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At Alicante pobce and immigration offioals stamped the author’s passport 
and then it nas careful!} scrutinized by workers groups manv of whom could 
not read Gretchen Scbninn bom in Cabfomia began taking lessons m inter 
pretive dancing when she was fise sears old Last 'ear she went to Aladnd to 
continue her studies under a famous Spanish master She remained in the capital 
untQ the siege compelled ber to seek safety in Italy 

One day 1 found five cans of milk in an 
out-of the-wav store WTio could know 
that such a little shop in so poor a district, 
still contained such treasure^ 

k es I could buv them tvith a certificate 
from our building porter that fite adults 
lived together I raced home for it An 
hour later I returned The milk was gone 

One night a woman, a stranger, took ref 
uge with us The next afternoon she left 
then returned with police for 'he was m 
the Government intelligence department 


ind hid reported 
a rebel svmpa 
Ibfzer Ihesus 
pect^ absent as 
officci's arrived, 
returned while 
the house was 
being searched 
‘ Thej re look- 
ing for > ou, ’ 
warned the 
frtendl> porter, 
but he spoke too 
1 ou dl> The 
woman heard 
him as thequarn 
vanished Yet 
she did not in 
form on the por- 
ter, and I won 
dered whv 
‘ If the rebels 
enter Madrid 
shell need 
friends,” was 
\anc> s etplana 
tion 

That night 
Lola was dis 
charged for fight 
mg with Paulina, 
her fellow maid 
At the police sta 
tion Lola re 
ported Paulina a 
rebel Again the 
police came 
This time their 
search was 
stricter A guard 
herded us into a 
front room He 
wore a uniform 
— overalls and a 
mililia cap with 
a red tassel A 
scarlet rag tied to his arm bore police in 
sigma From his shoulder hung a cartridge 
bdt and from his low er hp a cigarette Fre 
quently he aimed his revolver at each of us 
to show us he meant business 

We were relieved when his two comrades 
returned but onlv for a moment They 
waved a bit of paper with a look that said 
e thought so I 

Musical Antonio had clipped and saved 
newspaper programs of a Aladrid orchestra 
he hop^ one da> to join On the back of 
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Pbotograph Irom W ide \\ orld 

\\'HEN NOT FLEEING BOMBS OR FIGHTING FIRES, ALL 
MADRID PARADES 


This procession of youth is campaigning for money for LoyaLst hospital^ 
On the placard is the portrait of La Pasionaria nickname for Deputy Dolor^ 
Ibarruri a famous noman radical leader of the Government forces She su^ 
gests a combination of Joan of Arc and the knitting nomen of the Freni^ 
Revolution 


one pre-re\olu- 
tiomn program 
were mmes of 
members of an 
organization that 
since had joined 
the rebels 

Paulina the\ 
questioned and 
released Anto 
nio the\ took 
a\\a\ He did 
not return We 
had been a long 
time realizing 
ho^\ serious the 
civil "war had be- 
come 

CACHE OF BURIED 
CARROTS 
W e had a daih 
meal, regularh , 
of rice, beans, or 
spaghetti Of 
carrots there ^vas 
a good supply 
Someone had 
once told me the\ 
kept almost m 
definitely m the 
ground, so we 
had filled a box 
with moist earth 
and could alnays 
produce a fresh 
one 

By day we still 
went walking, 
and often saw 
squads of Loyal 
ist rookies being 
drilled in the 
streets by officers 
who seemed little 
more than re- 
cruits themselves Learning squad maneu 
\ ers was especialh difficult for the peasants, 
so recently from the fields that th^ still 
wore their loose canvas topped, hempen 
soled shoes (pages 255 and 265) 

And if at last a group of them seemed 
about to execute a perfect about face, 
ranks would break and soldiers scatter at 
the approach of a rumbling cart or an 
en\ led comrade m a commandeered car 
Our unaccustomed diet soon affected our 
health Me fell easy \nctims of an influ- 


enza epidemic that swept the city just as d 
had during the time of the M^orld IVar 
One day Mateo burst into the room 
where I lay ill, shut and locked the doof. 
then triumphantly exhibited a small pack* 
age 

It’s for the mvalid,’ he said, gayly, aS 
he unwTapped the contents, perhaps ^ 
pound of ham' IVe cut it into small bit* 
and ate it leisurely, enjovmg every morsel 
as much as I ever enjoved cake frosting 
when I was much younger 
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Hon NIateo got the ham he never said 
Before I was ill, he had not been out of 
the house for six weeks and had hidden 
safelv while it was searched, for he was 
known to have had rebel sympathies 
Like two conspirators, we erased all 
traces of our little feast 
Our fevers continued Nevertheless 1 
would have staved in Madrid, but mother 
insisted on packing \\ e went to the Brit 
ish Consulate (page 252), the last Amen 
can warship having departed 

Our passports were inspected closelv, 
then verified bv a telephone call to Amer 
ican consular oflicials \Ae learned there 
had been more than 100 cases of forged 
passports 

A\e were to leave Spam on a Bntish 
battleship 

Taxis and transfer trucks were serving 
at the front The coal man took our trunks 
to the station on his rickshaw like handcart 
Baggaf,e was inspected and questions asked 
at the tram 

\ou don t look like foreigners to me ’ 
said the inspector 

But we are,' I insisted Were Amer 
leans 

Then why are vou afraid’ 

We aren t afraid) I answered emphal 
icallv 

If vou aren t afraid, was his next ques- 
tion then whv are vou leaving Atadrid’ 
Mv explanaiion that conditions were 
wwV cwwvlwcvse Aw V>\m, wp- 

parentU, and after ^tiling us for the 
night he even asked a comparlmentful of 
soldiers next door, to help us 

Although we had been issurcd that for 
rign checks drawn on funds on deposit 
abroad were permilletl to leave Madrid 
we hadleimol that mans travelers checks 
had l>een tom up m Alicante (page 263) by 
znlous ifiicials who follow ttl stnctlv the 
law that no more than SSO couM lie with 
ilrawn ft< n\ ^jvain b\ n departing foreigner 

rt sr>s roNCTALro in iiaik 
I carrieil our travelers checks rolletl 
tightly hid len tn a knot of hair at the lack 
of m\ head 

Rrprevmialives of the British Consulate 
an 1 H M> Dfspatch met us at the tram 
At ce no « p ni< ns warned the Brit 
I'hrrs t r \>-iu mav be detiineif 
n th 02 » { the rrvi lull i Intelligrrce men 
are rsrM-where ” 

Tj' » -rt nv»' a' xerl li\ li<e and emi 
rfal*>o iji'o ti x-iwrrens ‘ >c»mt It was 


also necessarv to secure the approval of 
representatives of the groups of workers 
who nude up the Lovalist (jovernment 
Though I had the feeling that manv of the 
inspectors could not read English, both we 
and our passports were scrutinized long and 
carefuIU 

Everv thing we carried was studied Sev 
eral inspectors worked from 4 o clock until 
6 30 examining our luggage, two trunks 
and three bags Everv sleeve, pocket, hem 
shoe and slocking was inv estigated A hun 
dred pieces of music were unfolded, one 
bv one 

This praver book is forbidden," said 
an examiner, holding up a worn little vol 
ume without a cover, mv French English 
dictionarv ' 

All right, take jt, I said, saving my 
arguments for better things 
Our baggage passed we were ‘ frisked 
more personallv bv women who completed 
disrobed us One militiawoman examined 
and admired my earrings She was danger 
ouslv near mv hairknotful of travelers 
checks I gave her the earrings with a smile 
Again we were questioned bv the men in 
charge One asked if I had anv American 
cigarettes 1 gave him one of the cigars I 
earned for tipping purposes Then I had to 
explain mvself to the amazed Englishmen 
It was nearlv seven when we appeared 
at last before the man vcho seemed to be 
in highest aulhontv 

biNt. IwGx wiwwtry ww\ «v«r« Abe wA 
lowed fiftv dollars he said glancing at 
our reports Aou must have had more 
AAherc is it’ 

\A e ^pent it I said 
On what’ he asked suspiciousK 
Oh clothes and gifts I answereef 
lighUv, and this watch 
Is It gold' 

No 1 said trulhfullv, though the 
watch was quite gixxl 

How do vou expect In live’ 

*Oh I impn)Vi«efleajtil\, I hive a rich 
uncle in Mar^dfe 

A little mntorlxnl took us to the Drs 
patch where all the < fiicers — ^al Inn it 
seenwxl — and five other refugees were on 
the deck to greet us 

Dinner was waiting m the me*sronm 
I m afraid I ma le a pig i f mwlf particu 
larlv with the meat and butter but there 
seemetl to Ik* plentv 

M tber had !»een in the ha! it of address* 
mg pert isi leN" t > me In I nrU'h a!>«> it 
p«^>lr w)x> <r j1 1 rw t urderstawl that Ian 
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Photognph from W ide orld 

INNOCENT SUFFERERS IN A WAR THAT ^s.NO^\S NO QUARTER 
Volunteer Government workers dole out the meager rations that can be spared for children 
whose fathers and m some cases mothers are at the front fighting to stem the rebel advance 
Later when Spanish mothers learned that Madrid's tallest building, a skyscraper built b> an 
American owned telephone company, had succe«sfuHv resisted aerial bombs, they flocked there 
with their children Gnen biscuits and milk they asked timidly about the cost, but were told 
that the compan^ would foot all bills 


guage Now she could not realize wc were 
on a British boat — that the sailors here 
understood English as well as we did 
“This waiter, she said, would have 
done well m Utah a {ev^ years back 

And whv m Utah asked the hand 
some, athletic looking seaman 

Mother, speechless now, slatted to blush 
She alwav s thinks of a sailor as an old 
salt, I said, a bit <5lowl\ , ‘and out in Utah 
IS a big old salt lake where a sailor, v’ou 
see, could reallv be even more of an old 
salt, couldn t he^ ’ 

I suppose so, ma am,” replied the sea 
man courteously , while one of his mates, 
1 observed, smothered a guffaw 

With darkness the Dcspalck rawed an- 
chor and proceeded outside the harbor, 
lest the port be bombed during the night 
We were ■mug and comfortable m a cabin 
giv en up bv an officer 

In the morning we returned to Alicante 


I w’as vaccinated for smallpov, as the rules 
required, bv the ship’s doctor He laughed 
when I asked him to put the scar where it 
vvouldn t show ” The sickroom was the 
whitest, neatest place, with two rows of 
enameled bunks and compact but efficient- 
looking medical equipment There was one 
lonesome patient 

That morning the seamen unloaded five 
tons of food for the British Embassv m 
Madrid The Despatch, I was told, ear- 
ned sue months supply 

ATTENTIONI SAtUTEI — FOR THE REFUGEES 

The faster destroyer A ntclope entered the 
harbor and came alongside us That was 
the boat that would take us from Spam As 
we walked down the gangplank of the Des- 
patch, most of the officers and men stood at 
attention and saluted We were only a 
handful of refugees, but I felt for a mo- 
ment like a little girl m a fairy story'. 
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Argentine and Italian deslro>ers dipped 
their flags as vre steamed slowly out of the 
harbor Their sailors stood at attention 
Eight seamen on each of tno German boats 
marched forward and presented arms The 
old fort on the hill was almost beautiful 
the autumn sunlight How could all these 
things be for so grim a purpose^ 

Our «eamen watched two men who ear- 
ned diplomatic passports from another 
country , fearful lest Ihev be bent on sabo- 
tage ‘ Thej knows boats,” I oi erheard 
one Cocknej sailor say ‘ Hit’s huticanii> 
the waj thev climbed them ladders ” 

W e sat in deck chairs under a tarpaulin, 
beneath the muzzles of two hea\y guns 
that were primed and manned The narrow 
Anlelape closely resembled a Spanish rebel 
deslro>er Already she had been shelled, 
hut without effect 

Propeller «pray flew high abo\ e the stem 
I commented to the engineer on our speed 
of 29 knots 

“\te can do 35'” he said, contemptuous 
of the present rate ‘ e re using onl> two 
boilers 

\et, despite steam boiler economy , evac- 
uating refugees was expensive It cost, 
they said, nearlv $4,000 for the run from 
Barcelona to Marseille, and we had come 
from Alicante, more than twice as far* 

I shall always feel nearly a thousand 
dollars m debt to the Bntish Treasurv, es- 
pecialtv when I remember the butler I ate* 

exmoNNE crxTArss O', a uakship 
MTien it grew chilU on deck, we sat in 
the officers mess, small, but ever so cozv, 
with big leather armchairs, benches along 
the walls, a case of books, smoking table, 
and even a polished little aial stove 

\\ e dined there, too, but so small it was 
that Its rightful occupants, the officers, 
waned until we had finished Bully beef, 
soup, salad butter, cheese, and coffee was 
our second real me^ in three months 
\\e chatted afterward with the officers 
\!1 <eemed voung, even the captain, and 
I m sure the chief officers were not more 
than 28 vears or so We cramped them 
terrfbU and upset ibeir routine, but they 
were charming hosts 

That night, with some of the other 
women I slept on one of the benches 
When I awakened at five, the engineer let 
me wa<h m h« compact little cabin Fverv 
bti of space was utfltrcvl, vet there were 
many cunvemences and a place i<w every- 


thing Cretonne curtains — never imag- 
ined them on a warship — gave the quarters 
a homey look 

I peered from a porthole as we entered 
the harbor of Barcelona — ever so peaceful 
tn the quiet of early morning, with a few 
starlike lights marking the streets The 
harbor, however, was full of war boats I 
could distinguish the German ones, because 
they were black (page 264) 

U e drew near a ship which I guessed was 
British, for a rowboat was silently lowered 
from It and rowed toward us A saflor 
handed a package to someone on our deck 
It all seemed so mysterious in the graving 
dawn of a war tom land I^ater I learned 
It was only the ship’s mail for Marseille 
From Barcelona we skirted the coast 
“Reluming, well come direct,” said the 
engineer, “but the water i5 rougher that 
nav Me don’t want our passengers sea 
sick ’ 

The Cuban woman dtd get sick, and my 
oddest memory of the Antelope is that of an 
unusualK large and tanned satlor, walking 
up and down the deck, between the guns, 
singing lullabies to her baby 

Formalities at Marseille were brief 
Consular representatives met the refugees 
M e didn’t have a cent— not even a Spanish 
one — for I had given away the last of our 
cash An American attache lent us 60 
francs untO I could cash a travelers’ dieck 
rumpled from long hiding in m> hair 
Now we are in Genoa, living in a house 
with many other refugees from Spam — all 
Spanish save ourselves 

A mother and her four small children are 
fellow guests of mine She left Barcelona 
earlv , before searching was so strict and so 
personal, and brought a few valuable jewels 
hidden in her corset She wears them now, 
but one after another disappears 

“NIanana," says she, ‘ the war is ov er 
Vet I am worried about my husband He 
is still in Barcelona ” 

After many anrious days there came a 
letter U contained only a scrap from a 
newspaper — a clipping with tom comers 
She smiled, called her children, and handed 
me the printed bit 

It was the death notice of her husband 
lies alive, and safe’” she said, laughing 
at my amazement ‘ He plans to escape 
under another name If they think him 
dead, it is easier He arranged for hw 
obituary, and lore the clipping just so, 
hiTOseUt" 
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It is easy to figure how much 
the telephone costs. It is not 
easy to reckon how much it 
saves. 

A single telephone call 
may save s Iifc->brighten a 
friendship or a day~sc!l a 
hill of goods Of land a job. 

One telephone call may 
he skorth more to you than 
the cost of the service for 
months and years to come. 


The telephone saves you 
priceless hours of time each 
wcck<-sp3res you trips 
through snow and storm 
these unccruin winter days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in 


touch with scores and 
friends and ofilcc — by tele* 
phone. The cost is but a 


few cents a day. In return, 
the telephone offers you in- 
creasing measure of secur- 
ity, convenience, happiness 


and achievement. 
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IMPERIAL ROME REBORN 

B\ John Patric 


I STOOD under Benito Mussolini s office 
\undownfter Addis Ababa fell I saw 
him throw up his strong right arm and 
sa>, slowly and distinctly ‘The war is 
finished’ ’ 

The Roman Empire was reborn that 
night Later it was named, ‘LImpero 
Itahano/’ jet Romans rule it as surely as 
their fathers from the near by Forum ruled 
most of the world thev knew 
Empires have fallen This one — and this 
one alone — has risen again 
More than 26 centuries ago (he wolf 
suckled twins quarreled and Remus was 
slam for leaping scornfully o\er the wall 
of Romulus new town Far from having 
bee" Luilt m a day, the Eternal City is 
unfinished even now and to her seven hills 
more and finer roads than ever lead from 
far places 

One day I had been with newspaper folk 
in the reclaimed Pontine Alarsbes near 
Rome* As we lunched informally with 
II Duce m a little Littona restaurant, I 
learned upon what meat this modern Caesar 
feeds 

Mussolmi talked some, listened most, and 
smiled often, rolling his eyes so much that 
mj strongest memory now is a continual 
sight of their whiles 

Aboveone close-dipped, iron gray temple 
a large mole added homely character to his 
nearh bald head Tucking a napkin 
protectively beneath his black collar, he 
ate with quick, ner\ous motions—bread, 

• See Rcdcmpuon ot the Pontine Marshes by 
Celasio Caclani m The Natjo'vAL Geocmpuic 
MAatZLNE for August 1934 


noodles, cheese, pork and peas an orange, 
and drank a little Frascati wine 

PICTATOR SILENCES AUTO HORNS 

Tell US about the auto horns, ' someone 
asked 

One day,’ replied II Duce m Italian, of 
which I caught an occasional word, Rome 
seemed loo noisy I called the police chief 
Make no decree, but when vou hear a 
horn and catch the drivers eye do this’ ’ 
Finger to lips, II Duce said, Sssh’” 

‘In two hours the city was silent,’^ he 
added, like a proud father of obedient 
children 

Motorists in Rome may lean from car 
windows and shout or whistle at unwary 
pedestrians Tati men have encouraged 
brakes to squeal Automobile horn blowing 
IS forbidden 

He shook hands genially xwth us, and 
then, seeing the crowd in Littona s public 
square, gave us more showmanship He 
threw back his shoulders, lifted his chin, 
and strode between police lines so rapidly 
that followers trotted 

Had there been m Littona the gav girls 
in bright pro\ incial costume who had w aited 
on the site of Apnlia, newest of the Pontine 
towns, he would ha\ e paused to kiss them 
Anaently, many of these marshes were 
farmed Through them, over the Appian 
Wav to Rome, came loads of gram to be 
distributed bj Caesars lavish hand 

Circes mountain — ^vnsible from its top 
IS St Peter s in Rome — still stands southern 
sentinel o\ er the former home of ducks, wild 
pigs, and malarial mosquitoes 





‘HOOPLA KEEPS .TALIAN OmiS BOTH SHAPELL A^D r, SHAPr"’' 

Group athletics for the feminine Faaost are balanced bv course • 

culture applied arts and other sub^s sel^“b, X “diudSS 


In the uniformh built four\ear-old 
farmhouses of this made-o\er littoral I 
expected to find modemit\ The\ are al 
most as simple, except for screened wm 
dows as the homes, unchanged b% centuries, 
m the surrounding hilb (page 3tS) 

Fanners’ 171% es wash clothes m the \ard 
with hand pumped well water, and bake in 
outdoor o\ens preheated bv twig fires 
uninterrupted b% jangling telephones 1 
saw neither electric wires nor radio aenals 
\\'hat appear to be garages with arched 
entrances off ground floor kitchens are well 
kept stables for plow oxen and cows 
Ue like them near — \es mthe house 
said a farmer ‘ If the^ need us we are at 
hand 

In the Middle Ages, when this farmland 
nad re\ertcd to marshes fewer than 30000 
people remained in Rome 

Increase was eightfold b% 1870, the tear 
lUlv 7.as unified In the next 30 xears 
the population nearK doubled to 462 743 

rr..Ei . Fascist 

re\-olution, the figure was 767,983 


Todax the capital is Italx s largest city, 
with more than 1,130 000 people That 
ancient granarx, and manj another, is 
needed again 

Rome has sartuallj no industries the) 
fiir.Api Commerce on the sflt 

niied I iber is almost impossible Italx s 
^pulation is a third that of the United 
, . ^ L 'ears, her increase 

a e has been a fraction of ours, x et her 

capi^ IMS gro^T, ^ 

“ ''oshington D C and at the time 
of the last official census, xras more than 
double Its size 

These figures tell of a central gox emment 
^ng m power Thex explain whv mo- 
demitx come suddenlx, if mcompletelv, 
to xenerable Rome, and touched so lighlJx 
much of the Italy I was later to see Thex 
Wkel^uentlx of tax gatherers harxesls 
pouring from afar as of old making Rome 
nch again 

. tlax I dined more humblx in a 

trattoria These old fashioned little dining 

rooms are to Rome what a Dad s Lunch, ’ 



Tbe huge white msrble National Monument to \ictor Emmanuel TI unveiled in 1911 fac^s 
the Foto Ualieo and the Piaita \eneiia Adjacent lie excavated ruins of the ancient citv Like ^ 
misplaced lighthouse Trajan s Column nght lowers above the once mposmg Forum of Traja*' 
The tall shaft built of Parian marble is decorated with a continuous spiral band of scenes in relief 
sculpture of the emperors wars with the Daoans 


patronized for good food and low prices, 
not stvle IS to the average American citj 

GLADIATORS CAFE RETAINS OLD 
ATMOSPHERE 

There shuffled from the street a wrinkled 
old violinist He «!eemed to plav even more 
for love of it than for the battered coppers 
■worth about a cent ever> diner gave him 
— even the gnomelike little man who had 
brought his own bread and cheese and 
ordered onK wine The poorer the Italian 
the more generous he seems 

In this Ancient Trattoria of the Gladi 
aloTS hung four discolored canvases 
Keros leering face was silhouetted on one 
against the burning cit> he had ruled so 
t\ rannicnllv Horatius stood w ith broad 
sword m another stubborn and alert his 
bick to the now tottering bridge he had 
held while Romans wrecked it He looked 
disdamfullv upmn Tuscans who would have 


crossed but who cringed at seeing 
bravest Iving dead at his feet 

In the third painting Caio Muzio Sce\(>^3 
scornful of captors cruelties had thrust his 
fist m among branding irons heating m a 
forge Torture had been threatened unless 
he betraved Rome In the last a d^ft 
gladiator caught a springing lion on his 
upthrust sword 

The erv Hail Caesar' \\ e who 
about to die salute thee echoed friim 
throats of the condemned down the 
tunes across the street and through 
open window beside me In fanev I heal’d 
the growls of hungr> beasts for I sal witbm 
the shadow of the grim old Coliseum rrf^ 
jeslic still 

Restaurant checks are often decorated- — 
a cut of game or a bowl of fruit is commo^ 
But here in keeping with the spirit of the 
Anaent Restaurant of the Gladiators I 
expected to see a savmge animal s fa^e 
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Pholograph IromWideWorid 

SURROUNDED E\ E^retI:JIS OF ITALY’S CREATVZSS, 1IU5SOLIVI IS ACCLAIITED ON THE 
FOURTEENTH ANMVERSAR\ OF THF MARCH ON ROME 


In a sclline of splendor at tbe PaUzZO Yrnezia H Ducc throws up h(s right arm in the Fascist salute on 
October '0 IIJS fourteen >ears after the coup which put him m power Blatb Shirt officials fill the balcony 
except to the extreme right where <iands a de)e{:3tioii of visiting Germans Central figure on the ba^ground 
tapestr> is tbe legendary she woU (Plate \ and page 269) 
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lighted Avilh after dinner satieU The 
waiter brought m\ bill 

Grinning from it bij, as life was Micket 
Mouse I 

MIDGET C\K CM-LTD MICKET MOUSE 

In ItaK he is Topobno His ims 
chie% ous portrait is often displa\ e<l it runs 
the Duces and the Kings a dose third for 
populaniv Man> things are named for 
him officialh and otherwise Fiats new 
sub midget car smaller even than its little 
Balilla was developed in an era of dollar 
and a quarter a gallon gasoline People call 
It Mickev Mouse (Plate 11) 

\\ hile the rest of us m motion pictures 
produce onh shadows of an imitation of 
life said Tiillio Carminati to me tn Rome 
one da> Disnej is an artist who created 
something That s whv he s been officialU 
honored m Italv 

Though most pictures Italians see todav 
are American a modern cinema citv is 
rising near Rome Technicalh it will 
compete with the worlds best Carmmati 
explained for 11 Ducesavs so and he s one 
politician who keeps his word But pro 
ductions should be suited to Ital> like the 
projected Scipio Africanus Unless re 
leases gam world wide distribution the> 
cannot return what great pictures cost 
A Government official told me he ex 
pected the new industry to be as effective 
as (jovernmenl controlled newspapers in 
educating the people and welding them even 
more secuTel> to Fascism s ideals And he 
added we don t like vour cinema gang 
sters \ou give them Italian names! 

LIBRARV NEEDED TO KNOW ROME 

Temporarily settled in Rome I went to 
the station to retrieve mv checked baggage 
and fell into conversation with an elderly 
American 

Do vou know a comprehensive guide 
book I asked him with h story? 

Start with mvthology he replied 
Study Rome s r se G bbon touches on 
Its Dec! ne and Fall in ten or twelve vol 
imes Pick up where he left off Fifty 
good books to beg n — 

I gasped He smiled 

Of course he added some of mv 
colleagues m the States teach Roman h s 
tory after a summer here I ve known 
V sitors to do Rome in two davs A fnend 
saw It between trains with me later lectured 
on it to h s Rotarj Club 


\ou needn t laugh he added In an 
hour for seven cents vou can make what 
Roman historv vou know seem real From 
the Circolare streetcars vou can see where 
much of It happened 1 he> circle the heart 
of the old Fmpire 

\\c walked to the car stop Over there 
opposite the station stood the Baths of Dio 
cletian Condemned Christians built them 
long afterward Michelangelo used their 
ruins as a quarry That church Santa 
Maria degb \ngeh resulted It stands at 
the head of Via \azionale a street between 
the Quinnal and the \ iminal two of an 
cient Romes seven hills 

But thev are scarcely hills I pro 
tested The buildings seem higher that s 
all 

Thev arc lower than thev once were 
he admitted and the vallev between is not 
so deep But thev re hills just the same 
\ouve lived among San Franciscos seven 
hills too long 1 11 show you a steep one 
presently 

TOBACCO IS NEVER V\ ASTED 
We sat in the second of two connected 
cars Smoking is permitted there The 
man across the aisle took from his case a 
carefulh extinguished half smoked ciga 
rette finished it m a holder that gripped its 
very end A voulh darted about the car 
gleaning a few short cigarette stubs To 
bacco has always been costly m Italv 
Mv companion folded our fare receipts 
into a narrow strip and slipped them 
beneath h s finger ring as other passengers 
did Inspectors come aboard he ex 
plained 

Here s the Church of Santa Maria Mag 
giore a legendary landmark The \ irgin 
told a patrician to build it where he first 
found snow on the slopes of the Esquiline 
HiU On the summit stood gardens of Hor 
aces patron "Maecenas* Neros Golden 
House and those scandalous baths first 
Titus then Trajan s Some rums remain 
\nd there s the Col seum 1 I exclaimed 
One rum vou needn t po nt out (Plate 
XI\ ) 

It was po nted out to me chuckled the 
professor by a little bo\ who jerked h s 
thumb toward it said Colosseo and ex 
tended his hand for payment That was 
guiding reduced to ultimate simphcitv 

* See Horace Class c Poet of the Countr) 
sde bv V\ Coleman Ne\ U m The National 
Geographic Magazine for December IWS 
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DKIlt^^o^k’ I nsked 
Sure Cmdor and bre\it\ in n puide 
merit rewnrd 

But look’ Were Romj; •wound the 
Coliseum i third of a mile at the base 
See It once b} moonlight’ Friezes of the 
near b\ Arch of Titus tngic forbears of 
our comic strips tell of his siege of 
Jerusalem one of histor\ s most terrible 
The Sacred U a\ runs through it to the 
Forum uhere ue see those columns Be- 
\ond the Forum is Capilolme Hill (page 
304) From a steep sided rock named for 
treacherous Tarpeia traitors uere hurled to 
death The Palazzo \ enezia once Fmbass\ 
of the \ enctian Republic is near 

WHEN ITALa W \S ONL\ A CFOGRAPIIIC 
EXPRESSION 

Fmbass\ to what^ I asked unsure of 
mv histor\ 

To the Papal See \\hen Napoleon 
handed \enice o\er to Austria in 1797 the 
cii\ changed flags In 1814 \ou remem 
her Mettermch said ItaK is onU a geo 
graphic expression 

It was more than that — a political mess 
Parts of Ital\ were controlled b\ one for 
eign monarch then bj another Some 
heaaily armed cU\ states held out 

Now the Palazzo ^ enezia is Alussolmi s 
office (Plate I) Future historians ma\ 
call toda> s extreme iron handed national 
ism the zenith of a long slow pendulum 
swinging back to early Rome 

Look to \our left See those \oung 
Fascists in the athletic field Be\ ond them 
he rums of Caracalla s Baths \ ast in size 
and equipped with e\en luxuri then known 
the\ marked beginnings of Romes fall 
Here men accustomed to hard campaigning 
grew soft on enervating pleasures 

Impressive •sias that modem nmning 
track bes de the grand rum that spoke so 
eloquentlj of opulence and phv sical decav 
e passed the Circus "Maximus long and 
narrow hmg between the Aventme (with 
Its feet in the Tiber) and the Palatine Lit 
tie remains except its cleared s tc Exciting 
t must have been to see charioteers round 
turns at the ends The Circus seated 
250 000 

The Palatine continued the profesor 
is a Latin hill m legend Romes oldest 
B\ the ri\ er still stands the so-called Tem 
pie of \ esta a name nhich is probabh 
erroneous (page 301) 

Perhaps here the cradle of Romulus and 


Remus — their mother had been a vesl'tl 
\irgtn Rhea SiUia — was cast ashore In 
the church bejond is a marble mask ttie 
Mouth of Truth where oath swearers 
thrust Iheir hands It closed the> sa\ dn 
liars WTists 

Horatius bridge spanned the riter ncAr 
Isola Tiberina across it were Lars Po^ 
sena s invaders 

The island except for its bridges looks 
like an anchored ship even to the upriver 
prow T mused aloud like Alcatraz m 
hrancisco Bav 

CONCRETE FLOATS IN THE TIBER 
The Circolare streetcar rumbled alor’P 
Lungo lev ere atop the Tiber s flood r^ 
straining masonrv embankment A fe" 
gravel boats churned slowlv up the vello" 
stream Along the shores shells of Fascist 
encouraged rowing dubs were stored i’’ 
floating boathouses I\ood is scarce 
even hulls of boat sheds like manv fcncd® 
and telegraph poles are reinforced concrete 
\\ e saw perhaps a dozen bridges datinR 
from Caesars time to Mussolini s On® 
was suspended from cables others wer® 
steel masonrv or concrete 

St Peters is six blocks west So muc^^ 
of the marble beneath that dome vou se® 
came from the rums weve passed M' 
companion shrugged In 5 OO \ ears anoth^f 
sentimental old historian will sorrow fot 
buildings wrecked todav to isolate what® 
left of ancient Rome 

This isolation program is remarkable 
Old ruins are more imposing if surrounded 
b> parks and squares instead of slum^ 
11 Duce mav bj inference po nt and sav 
That s what vou once were 1 11 make \oU 
great again 

There s a contrast the modem Palac^ 
of Justice and Castle Sant Angelo built b"* 
Hadrian asa tomb (page 298) Benvenuh> 
Cellmi was imprisoned there \ou ma' 
stiU read an execution list 

Italians are kind hearted for all theiJ" 
swagger Perhaps it s natural reaction froni 
excesses of the past 

CMILDREV AND ANIMALS TREATED KINDLV 

In three months I did not see one animal 
badlv fed or ill used I did not see a child 
punished corporalh Laws are stem and 
stnctiv enforced Let I cannot believe 
even after visiting Roman prisons that po- 
litical prisoners suffer phv sical cruelty m 
Itab t^ay 
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Phn ox apt' by A m« 

CHINS HIGH SHOULDERS SQUARED COY BLACK SHIRTS EMULATE IL DUCE S POSTURE 
E> es left IS the command as |3un(> Bal lias qu ckstep \ ith to> nftrs and blanket rolls during 
a review at Rome The r corps is named for an 18th centur> l>o> hero of Genoa vho threw a stone 
at an Austrian soldier thus starling the resolt that freed the oty from foreign rule 


wall traveled on narrow \ la Campania 
then returned to the newer wider Corso 
This wall IS inhabited averred mv 
guide Even a few artists have studios in 
the hollow interior See the entrances and 
high windows 

I saw much of old Rome in that wall bits 
of sculptured white marble and thin ancient 
bricks I am glad it is not > et a quarry 
That heroic statue commemorates 
Romes fall m 1870 to Victor Emmanuel s 
bersagltert the soldiers with bunches of 
wavy hat feathers That wide street you 
see through Porta Pia is named for the da\ 
they entered it the 20th of September 
Then Italy was reunited 

Now we pass Castro Pretono a mil 
tary post Plumed golden helmets are 
copied from armor of ancient legions 
Here is the station Amazing as that 
trip of less than an hour seems vou ve 
glimpsed only a few fragments How much 
more there is 

I hope was m\ companions parting 
professorial adiice vou do some close-up 
studv mg 

Mv ne’vt lessons self assigned were 


Rome today I went afoot to classes f 
roomed in a httle pension or boarding 
house on a dark street but did not eat 
there Tired I rested sometimes chatting 
with a friend whose home was in a mag 
nificent hotel 

ALFONSO OF SPAIN IS GENIAL 
Me often saw former King Alfonso o/ 
Spam who lived there incognito safe undeT 
a strong government He greeted genially 
all who spoke talked httle except to inti 
mates 

I heard him mention himself once re 
marked a clerk to me He saw troubled 
Spanish headl nes Mv country was hap 
pier he murmured when I was King 
Rome IS haven for many an alien I 
talked with Jews running bus> auto wreck 
mg shops and wondered how many old cars 
America would scrap if metal jumped to 
war prices and four gallons of gas cost five 
dollars 

There are perhaps 25 000 of us in 
Rome remarked the father of a large fam 
ilv whose vounger members watched him 
melt babbitt from bronze bearings 
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^^£IR1) V1SITQB« mow I h liwrif h by Acme 

jjjj,] ANOTlliR WORLD? NO, SCIIOOLBO\S PRtP\ktNC tOR WAR 

Italian joungsters don 'umfor^'ar'swVnH* “* tigidlv erect as Roman legionaries 

anniversary o( Romes Inrih ™nl ji ® Wfapons In their tSth >ear on the traditional 


thi ot Marine upnve 

he professor remarked as »e reSoss 

Luta“;,"c\ "‘■"■ed tor Da. 

other countries, is a member of o, 

of VaUons founded in 1905**'°"' 
MTiere the Tiber did not protect the n 
dieval citv a ivell preserved mllS.lI 
It mid through the archeXto ? ‘C 
je glimpsed an obelisk, brought from^ 
before Christ nas born (page ztS 'l 

vound along steep masonry banksot 

Pmcio, a garden now as alwavs T?r 
top I was to see many RoiS^sunSS" ' 
uphill road paralleled the tracks r ' 
upon It paused in shadv spots that Iwr 
or men who pulled them might rest 


“Look through the gate, Porta Pmctana, 
as we pass, said my friend, ‘at Via Vittorio 
Veneio’ (page 299) 

1 knew the street It cur%es uphill from 
the Pnzza Barberini, named for the nepotic, 
luxurv loMng pope whose old palace fronts 
It Along this wide, tree-bordered wa> are 
fine hotels, Government buddings, and 
fashionable restaurants whose patrons sit 
outside on pleasant days (pageJOS) There 
are chromium and marble shops Stock, 
fixtures, and patrons reminded me of Hollv 
wood When I first saw it, the street was 
gay with perky primroses in large oblong 
beds in grassy parkways A few dajs later 
as if by Aladdm s genie, these flowers had 
vanish^ Instead stately, deep hued cycla- 
mens cast starry eyes modestly at fresh- 
turned earth around them 

MERE IS NEVER A “LAST EOSe” 

Thousands of plants are dug up and re- 
iflaced every few weeks, the street is ever 
blooming Via Vittorio Veneto is often the 
first promenade of foreigners in Rome 

We ontinued along Corso d Italia The 
car popped suddenly through a gap in the 
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wall traveled on narrow Vn Campania, 
then returned to the newer, wider Coiio 
Ruide“p™ 'S inhabited,” averred my 
the hn 11 ® ’’“"'c studios m 

“drs‘"‘“^ See the entrances, and 

of 1" •'lilt wall, bits 

bricl, "’“*'1 '■"‘i 'Sin, ancient 

Tt, . T ^'“1* 1‘ 1® "°t '■‘It n quarry 
Rompf foil commemorates 

bersaehen »v? Victor Emmanuel s 

wavv^W 'f soldiers with bunches of 
spp ^ That wide street you 

thev named for the day 

Then T? 20th of September 

Ahen Italy was reunited 

tarv r Pretono a mih 

copied^°fm helmets are 

pro^S atacey^sordo^r^e" P'"'"® 

‘itudving ^ some close-up 

My nest lessons, self assigned, were 


fZ'ed°m''a h.fc"Denl?'’' ^ 

house, on a dark street but 
there Tired, I rested snm« “ ^ 
with a friend whosrhom “ chatlmg 
nificent hotel '™i‘ ■" a mag- 

ALFONSO OF 

Spam,who'inSrther™ncD^'"? of 

n strong government He „Te 

‘iWe 

-rwTcS rr-iiT'" 

Spanish headlines 'Mv troubled 

P"J,’ he murmured, 'whenT^'y hap 
Rome K haven for ' ^ Rmg ’ ” 
talked with Tews runt, H" alien 7 

SSgil3«£ 
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WHAT Ilir HALFMII.E VATICAN RAILMaV lACI A ' I ™ 

VOEUME It HAKES 

From \at can Citys own stai nn u ■ 

mile to jon the man Rome \ lerbo )ne "li, Yh/ runs south a scant half 
mosaic workshops arc located m the low flat roof^ l„. . T'S™''"'! “ the Palace of Justice new 
has a population of about 1 000 and s a severe cn Siai^ OccupymR onl> 108 7 acres the city 

en biate the exclusive properly of the - " 


Many of us fought in Ethopia We are 

free to worship as Judea but we are Ro 
mans too 

Another Jew a retired clothing merchant 
said he lived in Rome because here 1 frel 
more equality than I ever knetv 

The aty is hosp table but not m our 
sense One Italian long in the diplomalij 
service m America spoke eagerly T 1 
your country Friends invited me to iW 
houses If I had a visitor they d sL It? 
him along Its O R Tht 

hWongtriends hot . 

Suiting action to words he timl. „e to 


le exclusive properly of the Holy See 

dine wth his father one of Rome s distin 
guided attorneys at the latter s apartment 
. ® compact h gh ce Iinged rooms were 
a » If dark with heavy furniture and 
nt imsupplanted by creations 

m odernistic designers whose hand is 
erywhere m Rome Romans prefer apart 
ments often own them outright Moving 
day comes seldom 

I.AW REQUIRES BATHROOMS 

. J fPuch m America of Italian 

lacK Of these conveniences remarked the 
Diplomat showing me a well equ pped bath 
and among the poor it has been bad To- 
3^ permits to build houses however m 
Pxpensive are denied unless plans include 
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bithrooms for cnch 
hniiU 

\\ e dined on omni 
present ^\cll oiled 
«^Hd ser\ed nilh 
large cow horn fork 
and spoon There 
were meat and sonp 
and spaghetti The 
latter two dishes were 
®prmUed with j^ratcd 
long aged Parmesan 
cheese — usetl m Ital\ 
more often than toma 
to catsup m America 
0%er tm\ cups of 
black coffee m the li 
brar) 1 talked law 
with the diplomats 
father still actueh 
practicing Legal de:- 
la>5 he admitted 
were as common m 
Italj as m America 
I asked about jurj 
trials 

\1 e belie\e in 
them But we don t 
think judgment b> 
twelve of a mans 
peers selected b\ lot 
IS fair either to the 
accused or to the 
State A jur> of 
masons housewives 
and shopkeepers can 
not know the law 
cannot examine evi 
dence dispassionately 
Our jurymen are es 
pecially selected for 
each case by the court 
for their knowledge 
of Its subject their 
scientific fairness and 
legal training 

ALI BABA PUZZLE 
SOLVED 

I paused m the 
doorway of an olive 
oil shop to 1 ght a fine 
Italian brier pipe 
economically half 
filed with treasured 
American tobacco 
mixed with Italian to 
make u last 



Pho oaraph by John 1 a 


PALAZZO ZUCCARI MAKES A FACE AT PASSERS BV 
The grotesque g ant s mouth is a side entrance to the 16th centuix bu Id 
np no V occup ed bj the B bl oteca HerUuna one of the lead ng 1 btaries 
of modern art in Ifalj A workman resting on the steps wears a ne^s 
paper hat popular headgear la many parts of the world 
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Oil uas stored in brick colored jars where 
I’nmo Camera could have hidden That 
solved a childhood puzzle, how the Forty 
Thieves could get into the jars in which 
the> were killed with boiling oil 

I walked beside the Tiber, enjoying inti 
macv with the ancient river, but {orced to 
go cautiousl> lest I tread upon ill smelling 
refuse \n old man fished patientU from 
the bank Useless were hook and line in 
that muddy water, he used instead a large 
dip net, like a child s toy parachute made 
of a handkerchief wnth strings tied to the 
corners It rested on or near the bottom 
occasionally he withdrew it fruillessl\ with 
a rope and pulley In the hour I talked 
to him, he caught two fingerlings 

SUrPLFST WORDS MOST DIPriCUI-T 
In a few weeks I had learned to talk with 
patient Italians who knew no English I 
knew z generall> has a “ts sound, 
learned when ‘ g was soft, remembered 
Italian pronunciation of “c ’ in ‘ Santa 
Lucia," and practiced vowel sounds 

AIv first efforts, using simple Anglo Saxon 
words of pidgin English, had been vain I 
was far from Italian in using ‘ like,’ which 
IS ‘ piacere,’ but on common ground with 
* amnuraztone" or any ion” words 
A startling pronunciation lesson had 
come from an Italian asking of ‘ Mrs Alice 

II allace He called her ‘ Ah lee^haj Val 
lal cha\ " 

The fisherman pointed to an unattended, 
homemade boat tieil to a bridge pier in 
swift water On poles at right angles to a 
tong shift were two dip nets and between 
them were inlcrmcrbale paddles 

\round with the current went the con 
traplion, occasionally lifting high a netted 
fish and dropping it neatly into a funnel 
shaped container 

‘Someday, he said,* 1 make a boat like 
that to fish for me ’ 

How long hate sou been fishing?” 
‘Many many years,’’ he replied 
I IkhuIu his afternoons miscellaneous 
catch for alK)ut sixteen cents 1 or dinner 
I had them incorporated into tuppa di 
price 

I liked soup of fish boiled m tomato 
broth and pourerl oyer sliced bread on a flat 
plaie 

A certain Neapolitan restaurant m Rome 
IS ileeoratni with 7 «inte«J mshl semes 
v'ftly illuminrtl from t>ehmd In traivsiurent 
ts 1 esuy ms spits fire, stars and nvnn 


shine on a twinkling citv, lights gleam from 
boats in the Bav of Naples Even a square 
old lantern earned by a fisherman looks 
real There I once ordered soup of fish 
Straddled on the steaming heap was a 
delicate babv octopus, tentacles curling ten 
deriv over shrimp, mussels, fresh sardines 
and a mullet 

ITAI.\ HELPS PAY ROME’S BILLS 

Rome, ruling the Italian Empire does not 
rule herself Municipal self government 
ended in 1925 In the mayor, an appointee, 
IS vested power formerly exercised by 
mayor, aldermen, and council 

Citizens of all Italy help bear the bur 
den of civic beautification Rome could 
not pav her enormous bill alone dreams 
of artist engineers are too far reaching 
Streets even in old quarters ar^ clean 
Where dark stone tenements are demolished 
for parks and squares, former inhabitants 
move to gigantic apartment houses on the 
edge of the Roman countryside I MSited 
one, the home of 500 poor families, impos- 
ing, yet simplv built within and furnished 
usually with humble, long used tables, 
chairs, and beds Two rooms rent for 
about $9 50 monthly, four for $20 

Italian upper and middle classes, yyho 
staff groyying Go\ernment bureaus, dwell 
usually in ultramodern apartments, five or 
SIX stones with elevator, outiide the old 
city’ walls I sayy little construction, ex 
cept Government buildings, in ‘ doyvntoyvn’ 
Rome, although many expensive shops are 
mcKlernized to attract what Linilcd Stales 
advertisements call “exclusive patronage 
Even Rome s oldest parts swarming with 
well fed stray cats, are virtuallv fireproof 
I saw no fire apparatus Hy dranls seldom 
needetl are hidden beneath iron covers at 
sidewalk level 

The \poslle Peter was crucified they 
say, on \alican Hill when stood the Gar 
dens of Nero tme of the crudest ojypres 
s«»rs of Christians .Nero is but a dim 
hateful memory Peter anti his words still 
live, and Christendoms largest church 
stands alcove his tomb 

tnding long strife lietween Church and 
Sute, Aluwhni signet! the l-atcran Treaty 
in 1929 making the State of \alican Citv 
sovereign Itv this accord il cannot engage 
in pulitical controversy exrqil when tliv 
pulantv unanimously ask it lo mediate Its 
power IS moral and spiritual 

OtbcrwLse the Pope is absolute Jevidative, 
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Dufarcolor Photoeraph by Bernard F Rogers 
ROMANS SWARM PI \ZZA VENEZIA AS A MODERN C \ESAR REVIEWS 
LEGIONS OF UNIVERSITV STUDENTS 


Bright neckerchiefs mark the Fascist University Groups who parade slowly past Premier 
Mussolini s reddish revie^sing stand in front of his headquarters the Palazzo Venezia (left) built 
in the I5th century with stones from the Col scum This review on October 28 1936 commem 
orates the I4th anniversary of the Fascist March on Rome when II Duce came into power Italj s 
flag waves on the colossal viational Monument to Victor Emmanuel 11 s>mboi of the Nation s unity 
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IN UNIFORM.LOVINO ITALY. NO TROOPS OUTSHINE THE ROYAL BODYGUARDS 


Ol eqwil height and strapping baUd, these cuirassiers ate picked from the carabinieri (police) and 
the Army. After preening beiore a full-length mirror in the gateway, this detachment is ready to report to 
the palace on the day of iT. S. Ambassador William Phillips’sprescntation to King Victor Emmanuel III. 
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PLUMP\ BACCHUS' ROLLS HIS TONGUE AS IF LAPPING UP A STREAM OF WIN? 


When the oxen get under waj the barrel like tongue revolves Bacchus (Dion>sus) waS the 
ancient Roman and CTreek wine god Girls in the costume of near b> Frascati toss bunches of grapes 
to spectators during the parade a part of the Grape Festival About 25 floats were entered 



O N*tionatGeoer«ph e StKUlT Finlay I hoiocraphs by Ilemard F R<n.ct» Jr 

MASCOT OF THE FRASCATI FLOAT IS THE SHF WOLF FOSTER MOTHER 
OF ROMULUS AND KLUUS 


Tmtlition <a>s she »«ckled Rome s legendarv founder and has las in brother Treasured in ihe Palarro 
del Consersalori ts ihe original Etruscan bronze fiporc of the animal 2 400 jears old 
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judicial and cxccutue head of his lOS 7 
acre art treasure packed State Ital> Ruar 
antces right*of N\a\ b\ wire, highwax, rail 
and air to the world Exempt from Italian 
taxes Vatican Cit\ max issue stamps and 
com mone\ (Plate T\ and page 282) 

The Tsar of all the Russias once Msited 
the Pope He paused bcNond rainbow shot 
spraa to watch two enormous fountains 
scintillating in the sunn\ colonnade-en 
circled piazza at St Peter s 

The\ re gorpeousU beautiful* he ea 
claimed Now jou ma\ turn them off 
He was astonished the\ sa\ , to learn that 
Roman fountains not operatcfl solelj for 
him plaved constantU 

ROMAN FOUNT \1NS F\TR FLOWING 
Men ma\ come and men max go, but T 
go on forever Everv old fountain seems 
to murmur these lines, and well the\ mav 
for manj have plajed virtuallv without in 
terruption since the repair of barbarian 
destroved aqueducts from the same moun 
tain rivers suppUing Rome todav 
The late Professor \ D Tam who loved 
his cit> and knew it as few contemporaries 
did apologized that hts Fountains of 
Rome contained onU 300 illustrations 
Water flows from mouths of animals and 
fishes drops down artificial waterfalk 
pours in unbroken sheets like shimmering 
glass shoots skvward gevserlike and re- 
turns as mistv ram into great marble basins 
green with moss It trickles down rock 
ledges it gushes sometimes in torrents like 
a mountain trout stream alwavs pure 
enough for drinking (page 295) 

Imaginative Roman artistrv has found 
wade scope in such creations as Bemmis 
Fountain of Treva or the stone ship at 
the Piazza di Spagna 
There are numberless utilitarian foun 
tains of iron where men and horses drink 
where housewives wait for jugs to fill 
Water is not piped to everv Roman home 
Cold evenm summer a stream of it is used 
for refrigeration b\ restaurants and coffee 
shops Fruit milk soda pop are so cooled 
This use of stone and mortar instead of 
wood and of pastel shades of calcimine 
spraved with air brushes instead of bright 
pamt gi\ es the at> a look of solid securit> 
Names of streets are graven in marble slate 
fastened to corner buildings and garden 
walls 

Though Italians like Chinese hdeomate 
gardens behind dull masonrv I recall sur 


pnsc at Romes outward phvsical beautv 
Mv first impression was that Fascism s pub 
lie works were transforming the countrv s 
aspect complcteK Onlv after I began to 
wander about the peninsula, parlicularlv in 
the south did I realize that Italv is not 
mirroretl bv Rome Unlike other Italian 
cities she is capital of a growing Empire — 
and looks it 

COLD BRICKS AND COUNTFRFFIT VIFDALS 
Curious to know what happens when the 
fine Italian hand turns to crime I per 
suaded Torquato C Giannini to show me a 
crime museum firmlv closed to the public 
He was admitted because he had been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Italv s 
best friend among ^sovereign world States 
the 38 square mile Republic of San Marino 
in the heart of Tlalv but independent 
Exhibited was a complete set of plates 
for counterfeiting American passports 
There was a breastful of shinv medals 
struck in his basement bv a harmless meg 
alomaniac who delighted to wear them all 
and awe the neighbors 
Ingenious lethal weapons were number 
less There was a mask of iron to curb a 
gossiping wife a chastitv belt an over 
ambitious taximeter and even a few gold 
bricks* 

Most mvstifving in a crime exhibit were 
two mustv old paintings Most interesting 
were crude mints but that collection was 
incomplete Profusion of counterfeit five- 
and ten lire pieces forces Roman shopkeepi- 
ers to test each one I saw much bad monev 
rejected 

Modern decorative art had transformed 
the old prison that now houses the mu 
seum A painted monk looked benevolentlv 
upon a suppliant wolf 

Peasants appealed to Saint Francis of 
Assist when the Volf of Gubbio stole 
sheep explained the custodian Is it 
because vou are hungrj > asked the holv 
man of the thieving animal Receiving an 
affirmative reply he promised food alwavs 
and here exacts a reformation pledge 

That s appropriate I commented 
V ho painted it^ 

An artist ignored bv critics studied old 
masters Soon he w as painting similar sub 
jects aging them and having his master 
pieces found Thev brought high prices 
The artist grew bolder V hen he sold 
these two old paintings \ ou saw a moment 
ago he was found out and imprisoned All 
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Till WTIOWL (.rOCKAPIIIC MXCM/INL 



A mouat«4 policemaa pierces the tbrnins nns Jurinjt a revieu held before Mussoliai to celebrate 
an anni\ersar> of the department 


Italian prisoners work, his job was decorat- 
ing this museum He painted Saint Francis 
and the olf 

“He IS a success now Customers think 
a man who could paint a new subject with 
the touch of a dead genius must have abil 
it> ’ 

THE AUTHOR SAilPLES PRISON MENU 
In Rome mj companion was often >>ika 
Tucci His family were of the nobilitj , 
his education included several recent jears 
at Amherst and California 

Tucci was sympathetic with Itaij’s new 
order, ‘ because the old was so bad,’ yet 
looked upon bis Government with penetra 
tion, more enthusiastic over the panorama 
as a whole than over certain parts of it 
He translated foreign papers, redelivered 
II Duce s speeches in German for the Gov 
emmenl broadcasts to German) 

One da> we went to a citv prison across 
the Tiber 

We paused at the archives, where Roman 


crimes of past centuries were set down 

briefly I took one old book from the dusty 
shelves 

‘ What did he do’’’ I asked, pointing to 
an entry 

‘Murder Sentenced to ten years, but 
pardoned in three bj a duke s intercession ” 

‘ And this one’’ I continued “He was 
17’ And isn't this word candles’? ’ 

‘ \ es Stolen ‘from a church ’ He got 
three years and served them The ne\t 
man stole something, it savs, ‘not church 
property, but from a sacred place ’ Two 
years Those dajs are gone It’s fairer 
now, ’ said Tucci 

A guard brought soup and fresh bread to 
the director He tasted carefully ‘ This 
IS required of me to prevent bad food,” he 
explained “Last week I rejected 300 
pounds of meat ’’ 

‘ Let me try it,’’ I asked, and sampled 
beans, chopped green v egetables, and maca 
roni bits m thin broth I ate enough to 
think Its food value superior to its flavor 
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Generations ol Romans ha%e come ho1i(Ia> making to the peaceful green gardens of the 16th- 
century \ ilia d Este at Ttv oli near the capital Water n pumped from a stream to the terraced hill 
where it flows in rivulets and splashing fountains throughout the opress shaded grounds Cardinal 
Ippolito dEste former owmer of the estate is said to have lodged in the palace here his suite of 
two hundred and fifty gentlemen of the noblest blood of Italy 


“You don t like it? hazarded the direc- 
tor 

‘ No ’ I replied ‘ But I liked the bread ’ 
Then he explained that prisoners, whom I 
had seen in the printing shop and other de 
partments, were paid in money, and allowed 
to buy salads, pastry vegetables, even lamb 
cutlets 

We went at my suggestion to cell blocks 
where men who worked together in silence 
ate m “solitary ’ Guards earned trays of 
choicer food, occasionallv passed one dish or 
another through cell doors to supplement 
soup and bread 

GOOD PRISON MEAL IS COSTLY 
I asked to taste them, and was taken to 
a well manned, efficient looking kitchen, 
where soon appeared a complete lunch, even 
a small pack of cigarettes 

‘ You see, said the director, “thev can 
have anything' ’ 


‘ Molto buono’’* I said expansively to the 
kitchen staff, but their faces, indicating 
pleasure in even so small a break in routine, 
formed no words ‘ Talking is forbidden, 
f was told 

A conscientious ‘ taster,” I ate heartilv 
of fish, omelet, meat, salad, artichokes 
boiled m oil and spaghetti with tomato 
sauce and cheese 

Tuca helped me to see the price list — - 
about the same as that of a trattoria 

“How much are the men paid?” I asked 

“Most skilled artisans, ten dollars a week, 
maybe more 

But the average man,” I persisted 
* Like me If I were here, I d feed a print 
ing press, probabK How much would I 
get> 

Tvto lire a dav 

The lunch I had so blithely and substan 
tially sampled would have cost, with ciga- 
rettes, more than a week s salaryl 
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CHEERS OF THE ROMAN MULTITUDE ONCE 
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WFXRING SCV UVl-MEtS, COVOMAl. TSOOrS RAISV THE BUTTS Of TIICIR RIFLES IN SALUTE TO IL DUCE AT A MILITARY 
On IntsnfMlon Day ’ all Italy celebrates the annweesaty ol As mttance Inlo ttie World War on the side of the Allies May 23. 191S 
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Next (h\ I «!a\\ nnollicr phT^c of ltil> s 
pcml s\item m cst tblishmcnt where 
prisonerb families <Icpri\e(l of sup|>ort 
could obtain food Here the con\ ids them 
■'elves mi^hi work when rc]eisc<l a htin 
per preventing wages tinlil other jobs were 
found ft r them 

In 1933 iHlj tried 209 959 people for 
crimes That is n surprisingU hrge num 
ber in a countrv so heavilj police*! so 
thoroughly lockcti and barred Tvervones 
whereabouts is dvvavs known Not all 
those tried were convicted I talke*! wah 
some who had been 

Onenascarpentermf, I asUd him «hal 
he cl done I stole some railroad iron he 
replied a bit shamefacedK 

When I was a kid I did that 1 told 

him He brightened said he could live and 
eat on what he earned here and explained 
that like the Wolf of Giibbio he was bad 
only when hungry 

RISING COASTS STRAND ROMAN SRAPORT 

When some of the Pontine Marshes were 
sea when na^es were galleys and triremes 
Ostia at the Tiber s mouth 14 miles south 
west was Rome s seaport It was built on 
the site of an ancient settlement where the 
Tiber forks to form Sacred Island 

Pliny the Younger who survived the 
eruption of Vesuvius that destroyed Pom 
pen and wrote a graphic account of it often 
quoted today once lived near Ostia down 
the shore road in a seaside villa Worn 
pvmg stones uncovered pointed my wav 
to the rum as I walked where Pliny rode 
It IS a shore road no longer 

Osua s rums are being dug from the sand 
three miles inland (Page 305 ) 

ha™ often 

blocked the harbor Mussolini has not yet 
followed Claudius Trajan and Pope Paul 
V m bu ld ng a seaport adequate for Ro 
mans and their times 

T •h® heach where 

Udo di Roma a new town stretches two 
P™™"' shore Crowds 
come bv electric car or new auto speedway 
and only gl mpse the Tiber (page 320) ^ 
Fiumicino where the north fork flows 
between stone banks is a seaport they sel 
thm S and' I*'' fhallow draft boats furl 

.o>vnr'l,V;?o'„'herhl’?i'mr" 


THI WIIONU CIOCRMHIC MAG^7JM 


‘ I m frcighling marble he «?aid 'We 
had a fme wind — left Manna <li Carrara 
vesterday I wish wc could sad to Rome 
Ihtn wt reillv could compete with the rail 
roadl 

Whv not? I asked ' Didn i ancient 
gallcvs go to Rome’ 

I erhaps but I can t ' he replied and 
pomlctl through the window at machinerv 
grottlinj, ind rattling on a scow That 
little dredge runs most of the time to keep 
even this narrow harbor channel deep 
enough 

rLTINC nOATS TVl P OIF FROM TIHLR 

The <outh fork of the 1 ibcr though it 
enters the Tyrrhenian Sea some distince 
from I ido di Romi is i different sight 
Where the river widens protectcil by stone 
jetties from stormv waves are two airports 
one military the other a seaplane base of 
Ah Littona subsidized company monopo 
hzing Italy s air transport 

Here a dozen flv mg boats sometimes ride 
at anchor or take off for Tunis (page 345) 
for east Africa — wherever airmail and 
hurrving passengers would be flown Here 
too are shops where I saw ships themselves 
repaired and built The ground crew lives 
in a fair sized town 

I walked inland over the dunes where 
stunted Scotch broom and blackberry vines 
fought bravely for life and often failed In 
swamps between grew yellow ins There 
were purple flowers miniatures of the lilac 
ued wisteria that grows so profusely and 
decoratively over Roman balconies and gar 
oen walls in spring 

Farther inland on pitiful htlle farms 
vvomeri in white kerchiefs struggled might 
ily tertilia ng every plant to make the risen 
sandy scMhore provide a living There 
^re Belds of giant beans Italians often 
rat them green and raw like peas Scrubby 

Srh contrasting 

mth the handsome animals on reclamation 
projects far her up the Tiber \ alley 

was a bitter coast — not water enough 
m some places and frog filled swamps in 
ml Everyivhere were thm shelled land 
raunted 34 on a single little 
S^biS’e"'”*"’^ ownership ot every leaf 

At last I reached a road and then a cross 

•u c "“"''tot of farmers had gathered 
in the bowling yard beside a trattoria 
Lhfldren p led walnuts in pytam ds ot four 
and tried to hit them tram a d stance by 
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Photcgnph by John Pair c 

A GOOD SHEPHERD TEKDS HIS FLOCK BESIDE ULTRAMODERN Cm APARTMENTS 

He picked up his canine pal sa)s the author so 1 uould be sure to get it in the picture 
(page 308) Wearing a tattered militar% tunic the man pastures his sheep near the Tiber uhere one 
of Romes new buildings contrasts with an older apartment house (right) Pastoral scenes are 
common near the capital for in Italy all axailable land is utilized Steel shutters of the new structure 
roll up like old fashioned desk tops 


rolling other walnuts like marbles from a 
tawline 

I watched awhile asked about the game 
m m\ simple Italian 

You speak not Italian — English? asked 
a man who sat near bv 
I am American I said 
Ah' he exclaimed, hurrying toward me 
with outstretched arms An American' 
Americans are the finest people m the 
world 

He had taught Latin as a young fellow 
in Calumet, Alichigan in Pittsburgh, and 
in Catskill New \ork 

He was, he said, Professor Virgilio 
Scimmi tutor at Lido di Roma A\ hat a 
country America was' Had it changed 
much? He talked m English or to his com 


panions in rapid Italian recalling happy 
memories of a friendly land far across the 
seas whose people had been kind 

This game? Its castelhtto Roman 
children played it two thousand \ears ago 
Whoever wrecks a tower gets the four 
nuts and if no one succeeds on the first 
shot the bov whose taw rolled farthest 
shoots first next time 

The old teacher motioned toward the 
trattoria 

C^me inside and eat, he said U hat 
do s ou like^ 

What is there, I countered, charac 
teristic of Ostia? 

Frogs are good he replied 
I hadn t eaten frog legs since a happy day 
m Hawaii two jears before 









rho cpijiiph by LVCE 5 om ENiT 
PATRONS OF SIDEWALK CAFES MUST PA\ A COVER CHARGE 
Beciuse the restaurateur u> taxed bj the C t> for usmfr this outdoor space customers must pay 
a prcm um for the pn Icpe of s tl n" on the S de alL. of fashionable \ a \ ttono \ eneto Flo ters 
do cr r htl arc planted in pots and hen the w It new ones take the r place 
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HERE AT VlttA TORLOSH LUES It\LT S FORCI EUL PRFMIFR 

Spac^u°”g?oun£'«lVn^ ba^k*for «teral*afi^* irTom ‘o.® "* 

F«o™ m luly horn lu "f. J 1“ S"“d pCm h“ ,p”'l jLe' ®“'' °‘ 




W. 


.aI,U TT 'MARKET ' “ 

Rofne 7or brought in from 

. fad.d on« to ch Mr« Sho ‘t^h^ “5„'t..^r.To 
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t holograph by Bernard F Rocera Jr 
ROAD CtOSED TO COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Showing a truck and a horse and cart this circular sign posted at an entrance 
to the \illa Borghese Gardens is an international sjmbol used m man> Euro 
pean countries Prizes decorate the hat of this member of the Fascist University 
Groups 


“If this were 
the feist of St 
John the Biptist, 

\\ed ha\e snails 
such as vou san 
in the fields All 
Rome eats them 
then We d trv 
them nou, but 
thev are not 
readv To clean 
them i\e keep 
them unfed a div 
or two ” 

Neither of two 
dishes was ito?, 
legs The first 
contained little 
cleaned frogs, 
whole, fried in 
oliie oil Then 
came soup of 
frogs,’ made with 
tomato broth and 
bread like mv old 
favorite, zuppa di 
pcscc (page 284) 

I ate all thev 
gave me Deli 
cate little frogs 
fried, are to bull 
frogs’ legs what 
fried spring 
chicken is to an 
old rooster s 
drumstick' Thev 
have wishbones 
too But to eat 
them, eyebrow 
tweezers would 
be handv 

Scimmi and I 
walked back to 
Lido di Roma 
^ Ostia has about 6,000 people,’ he said, 
‘ and as manj as 60,000 in summer W here 
vou see Lungomare Cnstoforo Colombo, 
that wide seashore avenue, duck hunters 
tramped dunes and marshes twelve veafs 
ago \\ ithm the century Turkish and Al 
gerian pirates landed here That old watch 
tower was part of Rome s defenses 

”1 here s still game along this coast — 
ducks deer, and wild pigs Laws are mod 
ified tem[>orarih because of sanctions 
Thursday and Friday are meatless davs, 
but shops then have game, bought from 
hunters who may exceed former bag limits 


but must sell their surplus at fixed prices 
The season on quail — thev fly from Africa 
— had been closed for two years It is 
open nowr 

Four milk white horses drew an ornate 
while hearse Its for a child,’ Scimmi 
explained saluting it, as all good Romans 
do If the deceased is over 12, hearse 
and horses are black ’ 

Labonouslv, as I awaited mv tram, I 
translated from a Roman paper Legallv 
limited to SIX pages, it reminded me of 
American small town dailies Its comic 
strip was “Bringing Up Father ” 
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Jigqs attended a highbrow part\ with 
■\raggie To the lorgnette equipped guest 
of honor, he said m Italian “I like %our 
dress M\ cook bought one just like it at 
Campo del Fiori ’ There, on Wetlnesdaj 
mornings, is Rome s rag market 


BRIDGE I-ASTS 20 CENTURIES 


North of Rome, m the crook of a 
sharp Tiber bend, where the Ponte Mihio 
stands, is the Flammia district Rows of 
new apartments rise in fields Occupants, 
to \isit '\Iussolinis Forum (page 278), 
cross the ri\er on the old bridge, part of 
which has ser\ed Romans for 2, (MS \ears 
For daj s came an influx of pilgrims, from 
far pro\ inces, from all the Roman Catholic 
world Hotels and boardinghouses were 
filled as lesser celebrations heralded Easter 
A priest and box in lace-frmged white 
aprons flicked hoh water about houses and 
stores with rapid blessings of the risen 
Christ E\en the irreligious sax it is good, 
for householders, knowing when the pnest 
will come, use the week before Easter for 
spnng house cleaning 
I photographed and listened to a barrel 
organ, commonplace relic of an Italv the 
new regime deplores I saw sheep grazing 
before one of Flammia s new buildings, 
their herder ragged as shepherds can be 
T ga\e him •some tobacco He was the 
friendliest kindliest, simplest fellow im 
aginable and wanted me to take his picture 
holding his little dog (page 303) 

Because I did two policemen took me to 
the station ^^’hlle I was waitmg there the 
priest came blessed it, and passed on 
I was subjected to a searching inquirx 
lest I be an enem\ of Italj who would 
go awa\ and saj bad things, Qlustrated 
with photographs of bad people ” 

There are well-dressed people in the 
Flammia, and new apartment houses with 
beautiful entrances There are automo- 
biles There is e\en a park with statues 
in It \\’hv not photograph these^” the\ 
asked 


At last a note amxed from the ‘Minislr 
of \exvcpapers and Propaganda \\ ell an 
fa\orabl\ known I was released 
Plam-dothes men have halted me oi 
Rome s busiest streets to ‘ see my papers 
I was awakened m a hotel earU one mom 
mg m a town unfrequented bj tounsti 
Ofiicers asked what I was domg then 
SomeUmes I was questioned on the street 
•sometimes m the police station Four off 


cial papers exphinecl who and whit I wns 
and I soon learned not to fear consequences 
of being a well documented foreigner with 
a pocket camera The custom of “control 
ling the population became, to me, mereh 
a time-consumint, annoyance 

Mrs Olivia Rossetti Agresti invited me to 
her home I should hiv e pone had she been 
just pranddnuphter of Gabriele RossCtti, 
Italian poet and liberal, who fled to Eng 
land m a uniform lent bv a British admiral 
It would have been interesting had she 
been onlv the daughter of illiam 'Michael 
Rossetti biographer of Shellev, Blake, and 
\\ alt MTiiiman, or onlv Dante Gabriel Ros 
<ett! 5 niece 

Mrs Agresti, born in England, has lived 
in Italv 25 vears She is now a delightful 
Roman of fame almost lependarv, a wnter 
with a <ense of humor, two alert prandchil 
dren, walls of mjslicallj beautiful Rossetti 
water colors 

I should hav e gone anv'wav The mv ita 
tJon was for Easter dmner 

ROUE DINTS WELL OV EASTER 
“This, to us,” she said, “is what Thanks 
giving IS to vou You mav feel honoredl’ 
“I do,” I said I knew her from manj 
deck chair davs at sea 
‘ This dark brown cake it isn’t bread its 
ptz-a Me alwavs have it with salami and 
hard boded eggs at Easter Unless we are 
terriblv poor the meat is capretto, or roast 
kid Those bits v ou are pickmg from it so 
slyly, Ihinkmg them fir needles that fell m 
b\ mistake are rosemarv leaves Thev 
give that warm slightlj bitter pungenev 
Fure-white melted cheese called mezo 
rella stretched mdefinitelj m filmv strings 
like chewing gum, while hot, and became 
rubbery as it cooled 

Thais made from milk of water buf 
falo, ’ mv hostess explained, a draft animal 
common on farms where it mav wallow in 
marshy or n\ ers 

I don t blame y our people for thinking 
Mu*;soImi ruthless she said Those stem 
bronze busts and uncmdmg pictures Amen 
cans see make him look Julius Caesar at hi* 
worst I often tell the Government =o but 
the idea seems to make him appear an iron 
dictator ’ Personally unselfish really most 
human, he probably works hardest of all 
Italians I know about that — I went with 
him recenllv to the Stresa Conference ’ 

I said I had been that morning at St 
Peter s m the \ atican 
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O N»tion»l i. eo»Tiph c 'x>ctetjr F«nl*y 1 holoerai h by Dcrnsrd F Rosen Jr 

N'' IS THE D\^^» OF MlCIfH \Nt.l.LO SWISS CUARDb OF TIIF POIl 
STVSD SENTRY IN Tilt \ATltAN 


The lainoiis artist suj i>osctl to have deMRnnl this uniform of the halberdiers who have puardetl 
the papal residence since 1 Wa W hen a I’oniifF dies the College of Cardinals elects one of its members 
n successor I lus \l was elected «i 192Z the I6tst I’ope to head the Uoman Catholic Church 

IJown this Ko>al Staircase (Scala Regia) the lIol> Father in solemn procession walks to the a Jjoining 
'■"“fch oi St Peter The wall telephone (leit) is l>pical of the \ atican State s modern etpiipmcnt 
which includes radio printing oRice, electnc plant, railroad station and special papal train 
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“Sixty thousand is not unusual Easter 
attendance,” she said, “and didn't you 
understand more fullv \\h> we call ourselves 
‘catholic,’ imph mg ‘universality’?’ 

“Yes,” I replied “Fine go^vns nibbed 
elbows with old peasant clothes I saw 
representatives of the races of mankind, and 
no inequality m worship of a common 
ideal ” 

“Cardinals once met in a church at Vi 
terbo to elect a pope,” my hostess related 
“When proceedings had dragged fruitlessly 
for months, peasants removed the roof, 
knowing ram would hasten election It 
did ” 

I told her of my experience with the 
police 

‘I’ve heard of others, ’ she said, laugh 
mg “Italians, supersensitive, often think 
foreigners are criticizing ” 

JOB HUNTERS KEED CERTIFICATES 
“You aren’t as patient as Italians \p» 
plying for a job here, a man must have a 
certificate of good conduct, military papers, 
birth record, and even a penal certificate 
recording all his trouble with the law 
Blank ones are best 

There came a genial old woman m humble 
dress, bearing a letter ^Irs Agresti read 
It aloud, rapidlv, in Italian 
‘ Can’t she read? I asked 
“Some But this is m English from her 
little American grandson I translated as 
I read We \e been friends 20 years Her 
husband is i retired corset maker who still 
makes mine as a favor Thei liie in a 
modest $10-a month apartment 

That s the life I want to see I said 
Can jou get me a dinner imitation^ 
“We’ll both go 1 11 ask her when ’ 

On the evening we agreed upon I called 
for Mrs Agresti at her office, across Piazza 
\enezia from Mussolini s Weve gone 
back to the long middav siesta, she said, 
so I worked till eight The\ abolished it 
this winter to save lights and coal Mell 
probablv return to it only m summer 
Sanctions taught us much 
Pictures of the corset makers familv 
hung m ornate frames Abundant furni 
ture was more generouslv proportioned than 
rooms that held it hvervwhere were 
cherishctl kmckknacks gifts of Lncle 
Eduardo or Aunt Fli<tabctla Dusting the 
dining room must have been a fong job but 
It had been done 

The dish-of the-tlinner was pasticcio di 


maccherom, baked round and big and 
browm In it must have been two dozen 
eggs and several pounds of cheese Our 
hostess proudly removed a generous help 
mg and vanished out the door, leaving 
fragrant wisps of steam behind her 

“She’s taking it to a neighbor, an expect- 
ant mother,’ explained JIrs Agresti “If 
she didn’t share such a dish, the child might 
be ill ” 

Buon appetito'” said everybody, when 
all was ready 

Mrs Agresti’s wine accidentally spilled 
“Allegria ' It brings good luck ” 

AVe had “artichokes Judea,” boiled m 
olive oil, and ncspole (medlars), a sour- 
sweet fruit the size and color of a vellow 
plum with three free, smooth, chestnut 
shaped seeds Small trees, common near 
Rome, bear earlv and heavily 

“We ve just celebrated our golden wed 
ding,” said the old corset maker “You 
never do in America ” 

I contradicted him 

'I don t believe it*” replied his wife, 
firmlv Americans are divorced long be 
fore fifty years ’ 

‘ Do men m America,’ asked her nephew, 
“wheel baby carnages’” 

Some American husbands, I said, were 
so considerate 

‘ Everybody would laugh if I were,” he 
replied, shaking his head at so queer a cus 
tom 

“Is It true that many Americans, all 
strangers, all undress and sleep together m 
one room on a train?’ 

I described night life in a Pullman 
“What a strange country, America!” he 
exclaimed in awed wonder 
Another friend, Arngo Usigli who made 
American films speak Italian, had a little 
Lancia car, and promised to meet me one 
afternoon on Via Appia Antica 

“lord, whither coest thou?” 

I started afoot, in the morning Where 
anaently was one Apptan Way, todav there 
are two The narrow old one near Rome 
could not be widened for modem transjxirt 
without destruction of relics such as the 
Church of Domine Quo Vadis 

It IS built where Saint Peter, fleeing 
Nero s persecution, met Jesus face to face 
1 saw a print of a bare foot in the stone 
where Christ had stood thev said it was 
a rqiroduction of His original footprint now 
in the Church of St Sebastian 



I he eirsph by Brrna d F Koge t J 

PLOW OXEN FltFROE FROM THEIR SIDE OF THIS TUO FAMILY HOME 
N nety fve per cent o( (he population of the Tontine area Mas infected with malaria Wild 
boars roamed unere cattle i^arc to^y Nom several thriving loivns stud the drained plain (page 
270) Farmhouse 121 near Litlona was built ANNO \ E f — tenth >eat of Fascism 
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This church is built o\cr 'incicnt cata 
combs cut in tufa — ^olcanlc rock — under 
the vilh of 'some old Roman sympathetic 
u ith earlv Christians \Miit a task to carae 
that maze of passages those crvpts in living 
rock vahere bones still crumble' 

In little chapels worshipers fired b\ a 
zeal that onU persecution gues saidpravers 
b\ torchlight and then emerged into the 
night carraing bits of excavated rock to 
throw awa\ coaerth lest unbelieaers dis 
cover their subterranean rendezvous 

Into gloomv tunnels through an air vent 
— an iron grill in the church floor — filtered 
faint and far awaa organ music and chants 
When I came to the surface where sun 
light streamed into the chapel through 
stained glass windows I saav a dozen girls of 
ten or twelve learning to sing Their 
clothes were simple and somewhat tat 
tered — people who live on \ la Appia Antica 
are not as rich todaa as of old Manv wore 
castoff high heeled ladies shoes 

Automobiles their speed unlimited bv 
law roar along \ la Appia Nuova but the 
old road is used for slower trafnc reminis 
cent of da>s when it was new Oxen pull 
big carts peasant women carrv bundles on 
their heads Bnghtlv decorated big 
wheeled wine carts return empty to high 
Frascati far awav their drivers soundlv 
sleeping as horses jolt along the road the> 
know so well Instinct I thought How 
man> generations of the same horses and 
the same wine sellers have taken that weary 
road Ip -Rnrne /Jf’.la.V VJJ 
Stone walls red poppies in their crevices 
hide much of the rolling Campagna on 
e ther side until at last the road emerges 
into open fields and meadows where occa 
s onal heaps of stone and brick are re 
mains of huge build ngs 

In the distance are aqueducts To Wil 
1 am Dean Howells they seemed to stalk 
down from the ages across the melancholy 
expanse 1 ke files of giants with now and 
then a ruinous gap m the line as if one had 
fallen out wearv by the wav 

A boy of five trudged along I fell into 
step He tenderly carried a tin toy army 
tank battered and broken Its rubber 
treads were gone Yet j-ou could see it was 
a tank — a gun still poked from its turret 
and the camouflage had not all worn off 
Presentlj he deposited it on a pile of scrap 
iron m a \ ard near the road 

Befana brought it he said a long 
time ago 


Befim IS nn old hdv who in the minner 
of Santa Chus comes on a Januarv night 
bringing tovs to good bojs and girls Shp 
pinches bad ones 

Children during economic sanction's 
brought bits of metal to school to be col 
lected and fabricated for national defense 
One mother missed pot covers another her 
flatiron Householders often rummage^ 
piles of patriotic salvage for kitchenware 
There are certain streetcar pins restinjT 
looselv in sockets These disappeared 
with fishplates and spikes that lav handil\ 
beside operations of construction crews gon^ 
to lunch Traction companv men retrievetj 
Its equipment after Roman contribution^ 
were collected 

SONS OF THE wolf” 

* Sons of the Wolf at six voung Italian^ 
are never thereafter outside Fascist organi 
zalion Schools increase instilling child 
hood beliefs that individual freedom anij 
private rights are alwavs subordinate tq 
duU and sacrifice to the State Thq 
younger generation is devoted to Fascisrq 
with all the passion of its Latin blood 
(Plates III IV VI and pages 270 280 
281) 

I watched men plajmg barottello 
Graphically this game solved a mysterv — . 
whv copper ten centesimi pieces m Rome 
are so often battered and bent Scarcelv 
one m a dozen would fit a slot machine 
Six or eight players stacked coins on a 
jitflw* ■xftK'iR.V.'id .awdjSivtrihftd 

a rock apiece at the heap Advancing each 
recognized his own missile and took what 
money if any lay nearest it Straws broken 
off m bits to become almost caliper like in 
accuracy measured disputed distances 
I rested on a fallen stone below a tomb 
erected in Augustan days by Crassus 
millionaire of his time for his wife 
Metella Usigli arrived in his Lancia car 
bringing Tucci with him 

W e followed the ancient Appian W ay to 
its junction with the new Glimpsing a 
ragged old wanderer cooking in a tin can 
bv the road I persuaded beauty loving 
Usigli patnoticalh reluctant to assist to 
halt for a photograph 

The tramp greeted me in Engl sh I m 
American too he said The Italians 
laughed uproariously 

■\I> countryman talked familiarlv of 
freight trains m the American W est E\ e 
talians alavavs giae a guj a handout an 




rhotocnph by Bernard F Kogeri Jr 

TLONN OXFN FMERCZ FROM HIFIR SIDE OF THIS T^\0 FAMILY HOME 
Nin«t> five per cent of the population of the ronline area nas infected with malaria Wild 
txiars roamed uhcrc cattle graac lo^> Now several thriving towTU stud the drained plain (page 
3*0) Farmhouse 121 near Littoria was built ANNO X E F — tenth >ear of Fascism 
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This church is built oxer incient cata 
combs cut m tuh — xolcmic rock — under 
the Mila of some old Roman sxmpathetic 
uith early Christians hat a task to cane 
that maze of passages those crvpts m haiog 
rock where bones still crumble' 

In little chapels worshipers fired bv a 
zeal that onl\ persecution giv es said pra\ ers 
b\ torchlight and then emerged into the 
night carrving bits of excavated rock to 
throw awav covertlv lest unbelievers dis 
cover their subterranean rendezvous 

Into gloomv tunnels through an air vent 
— an iron grill in the church floor — filtered 
faint and far awav organ music and chants 
When I came to the surface where sun 
light streamed into the chapel through 
stained glass windows I saw a dozen girls of 
ten or twelve learning to sing Their 
clothes were simple and somewhat tat 
tcred — people who liv e on Via Appia Antica 
are not as rich todaj as of old Manv wore 
castoff high heeled ladies shoes 
Automobiles their speed unlimited bv 
law roar along \ia Appia Isuova but the 
old road is used for slower traffic reminis 
cent of dajs when it was new Oven pull 
big carts peasant women carrv bundles on 
their heads Bnghtlv decorated big 
wheeled wine carts return emptj to high 
Frascati far away their drivers soundiv 
sleeping as horses jolt along the road ihev 
know so well Instinct I thought How 
many generations of the same horses and 
the same wine sellers have taken that weary 
toad to 'Rome (Tlate Til ) 

Stone walls red poppies m their crevices 
hide much of the rolling Campagna on 
either side until at last the road emerges 
into open fields and meadows where occa 
sional heaps of stone and brick are re 
mams of huge build ngs 

In the distance are aqueducts To M il 
ham Dean Howells they seemed to stalk 
down from the ages across the melancholv 
expanse like files of giants with now and 
then a ruinous gap in the line as if one bad 
fallen out wearv bv the wav 

\ boj of five trudged along I fell into 
step He tenderlv earned a tin tov armv 
tank battered and broken Its rubber 
treads were gone et vou could see it v'as 
a link — a gun still poked from its turret 
and the camouflage had not all worn off 
I resenth he deposited it on a pile of scrap 
iron m a \ard near the road 

Befana brought it he said a long 
time ago 


Befana is in old lady who, m the manner 
of Santa Chits comes on a January night 
bringing tovs to good bojs and girls She 
pinches bad ones 

Children during economic sanction^ 
brought bits of metal to school to be coJ 
lected and fabricated for national defense 
One mother missed pot covers another hef 
flatiron Householders often rummaged 
piles of patriotic salvage for kitchenware 
There are certain streetcar pins restm^t 
looselv m sockets These disappeared 
with fishplates and spikes that lav handih 
beside operations of construction crews gone 
to lunch Traction company men retrieved 
its equipment after Roman contributions 
were collected 

SONS OF THE WOLF 

* Sons of the Wolf at six voung Italians 
are never thereafter outside Fascist organi 
zation Schools increase instilling diild 
hood beliefs that individual freedom and 
private rights are always subordinate tP 
dutv and sacrifice to the State ThP 
younger generation is devoted to Fascism 
with all the passion of its Latin blood 
(Plates III IV M and pages 270 280 
281) 

I watched men playing barottcllo 
Graphically this game solved a mvsterv— ■ 
whv copper ten centesimi pieces in Romf 
are so often battered and bent Scarcely 
one in a dozen would fit a slot machine 
Six or eight plavers stacked coins on ^ 
stone retreated ten paces or so and pitched 
a rock api«:e at the heap Advancing each 
recognized his own missile and took what 
money if any lay nearest it Straws brokeh 
off m bits to become almost caliper like id 
accuracy measured disputed distances 
I rested on a fallen stone below a tomb 
erected in Augustan days by Crassus 
millionaire of his time for his wife 
Metella Usigli arrived m his Lancia car 
bringing Tucci with him 

M e follow ed the ancient Appian V av to 
its junction with the new Glimpsing a 
ragged old wanderer cooking in a tin can 
bv the road I persuaded beauty loving 
Usigli patnoticallv reluctant to assist to 
halt for a photograph 

The tramp greeted me m English I m 
American too he said The Italians 
laughed uproariously 

Mv countryman talked familiarh of 
freight trains m the ^me^lcan M est E\ e- 
talians always give a guy a handout r- 
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vou don t hafta chop no wood,’ he said 
‘ Course, >ou can t ride no freights 

As we left, I shut the Lancia door with 
a bang and a cracUe of breahing shaller 
proof glass Ijsigli, laughing again showed 
me how, pushed shut with finger pressure, 
this door touched a hair trigger, releasing 
a heav\ bolt that clicked dullv into place 
from abo\e 

I would come to Italv, would I, looking 
for ‘ local color ’ and boasting of America s 
mechanical progress^ UsigU was reluctant 
to accept five dollars for new glass “My 
fun IS worth more’’ he said 
^\e drove to high Albano (page 275), 
and to a lake rim road above it, sunken b> 
use and erosion a yard or two below roots 
of gnarled and knobby old trees beside it 
As we stood surveying the deep blue Lake 
of Albano far below — a miniature of Crater 
Lake, in Oregon (page 327) — an old peas 
ant addressed us m timid friendliness 
‘ 0\ er there, he said, pointing, ‘ the Pope 
lives At the word Papa he took off his 
hat, replaced it as he continued “It is 
Castel GandoUo, and cool in summertime 
Papa —off came the hat again — ' is an old 
man 

^^e encouraged him Invanabl> he 
doffed his hat at mention of the Holy 
Father * Over there, he went on, point 
mg to the precipitous opposite shore was 
a citv once, Rome s enemy An earthquake 
threw It into the lake ’’ 

CHOSTS BOAVf LAKF SHORE 
There were ghosts he averred 
I \e seen a man with a white dog, rising 
out of the water on foggv davs He walks 
in the woods when I go near he vanishes 
I think he lives in that old citv in the lake 
^^e went to Frascati perched on a hill 
lop Auto rules of Romans often take 
them there The Campigni seems a purple 
sea on davs like that, when Rome itself is 
TicarU hidden bv the haze 

Interested in the community laundry. I 
found II bv foil iwing a voung woman with 
the weeks vvash on her head Children 
lagged liehmd her Thev liked the Jaim 
dn «omclx)dv was alwavs there to plav 
I ortv women worked and y.ossipo«l in a 
larpe roofeii-ovrr enclosure Lsmg rough 
V ellow soap thev rubtieif and ]voUTMlrtl 
cl )lhrs on the inwardlv slanting top of a 
Wide wall circlini, a concrete wa«h tank 
\\ al« m tn m a smaller rinse tank 

on a sitghtly higher level «here it had 
come rlirectly from the town supfdv 


That night I went to the opera house in 
Rome Mv seat in the topmost gallerv 
cost about a dollar Onlv there could I 
sit ■without full dress Prices for that per 
formance went to 400 lire (5^2) for boxes 
On the ceiling swans, mermaids, pea- 
cocks, cherubs, leopards, Egyptian slave 
girls, and Roman warriors cavorted around 
a glittering, ornate crystal chandelier as big 
as the dome of the county courthouse back 
home Sixteen others might have been 
squeezed into as manv moving vans 
Around gilded tiers of boxes were perhaps 
200 still smaller chandeliers 

Directly below me, projecting from the 
others, was the royal box, surmounted bv 
an enormous golden crown Eighty must 
Clans sat in the pit I had never before 
seen such awful magnificence and gave 
scant attention to the far off opera 

There were gorgeous gowns and flashing 
jewels, snowy shirts and feather fans 
Everyone went out between acts for a 
promenade Yet not even where I sat did 
1 see one workman s face 
Peasants I had seen on the Appian Wav 
would here have been as out of place as a 
soldier in the Officers Oub of Rome, where 
ballrooms, cinema, sumptuous leather easy 
chairs, books, lights, velvet hangings, fine 
paintings, champagne, and splendor fill what 
once was Barbenni Palace 
Then I recalled the up-to the-minute 
tuberculosis sanitarium I had visited on the 
Roman Campagna In the Carlo Forlanini 
Hospital Italv supplied humblest citizens 
With up-to dale treatment for a disease 
long wreakenmg a nation fighting to be 
strong 

I recalled loo, a dav of rambling about 
the modernistic plant of the Universitv of 
Rome (page 276) I saw Marconi there 
\ol even he vs loo great to lecture to Uni 
versitv classes 

Vet Fnrico Fermi, physicist who discov 
ered Flcment 93, could name for me few 
vricntisls m Italy who were sons of artisans 
It was difticult for peasants’ sons to go to 
the University 

I know they can in \merica That's a 
fine thing about vour counlrv, he said 
‘ Alanv work their wav here, but the Stale 
cannot vet afford to eilucate everyone 
Italv vs stilt too jxvor 

We must have a strong leader,’ said a 
fasast to me, for I-atins are not Anglo- 
Samms Ilefore Mussolini we had SO po- 
litical parties* In \meric3, when many 
want theater tickets or prwiage stamps sir 
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PliMoittsi>h by Betnstd F Rojtf* J' 


CURIOSITY DRA\SS A CROWD AROUND THE CAMERAMAN 
The photographer relates When I lifted the focusing cloth from my bead in the Piazza Vittono 
Emanuele where I had been trying to take a color photograph from the rumble seat of my car I 
found these young Romans had unsvittiAgly compost a far mote interesting picture ’ 


change at the bank, you form in line bv 
habit Here it’s etery man for himself” 
Ambitious and forward looking are the 
norks of Fascism, dated like its controlled 
newspapers, with the >ear — this is the ISth 
— of its rise to power 

PEOPLE PAY TOR TBDCRESS 

Interesting to me was the cost How did 
this Government finance itself? For any- 
one to hate talked ‘ taxes” in one good lec- 
ture might hate been construed as destruc- 
tite criticism, and that is frowned upon 
So I learned of onlt some of them 
Much revenue comes from Gotemment- 
operateil railwa) s, post office, and commu 
nicalion systems, and from tobacco, match, 
and sill monopolies Railwat fare is re 
duced on many occasions, but the regular 
first class rale from Rome to Naples, 141 
miles IS $8 80 first class, bS SI second class, 
and 5J 52 on the hard wooden seats ol 
third class cars In the United States, 
coach larc (or 141 miles is now $2 82 
Letters <cnt abroad cost ten cents, post- 
cards SIX Domestic letters are four cents 
An American tobacco buy er lold me the 


content of the best Italian cigarettes, cost- 
ing forty cents for twenty, was less expen 
sive than in American ten cent brands 
Other kinds are packed m containers for 
ten, die cut from rough wrapping paper 
often imprinted with advertising 
A can of unstemmed stnakmi^. tobaccOv 
somewhat more than an ounce, costs 44 
cents ‘Penny boxes” of matches sell at 
two cents, and book matches about the 
same 

We get five percent commission on ciga- 
rettes, but must handle postage stamps ” 
said a tobacconist “Business license and 
tax take much of our profit ” I was buy- 
ing a two cent refill for mv automatic 
lighter Tax on the lighter itself would 
have been SI 60 had I lived in Italv 

A revenue stamp, costing almost two 
cents and called a marca di bollo, must be 
used on written documents like hotel bills 
statements, and even restaurant checks It 
IS required on every handbill, for rent sign, 
even on tmv window show canls 

‘This hotel register cost §40 for taxes ' 
explainest the operator of a boanlinghoiisc, 
* based on the numljer of its names ” 


liTiTs 


f?T>Tn 
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THESE STACIsS OF IRON BANDS WILL SOON REPLACE WEDDING RINGS 

To bolster gold reserves during (he Ethiopian War thousands o! ounces of gold — Medding rings 
and other jewelry even false teeth — were contributed m response to the Go\ernments plea Fascist 
officers here d rect the exchange of new r ngs for old 


Gasoline before the Ethiopian war sold 
at about sixtv cents a gallon hen I was 
in Rome the price was $1 24 and cylinder 
Oil was in proportion Horse and buggv 
davs were returning Horse drawn cabs 
"ere as common in Rome as motorized 
taxis 

I pa> a fifth of m\ wages in income 
tax a ship s engineer told me but of 
course the rich pa\ much more "W hat used 
to go for m\ bachelor s tax helps bu% clothes 
for mj wife 

Balconies jutting so commonlj from 
building and apartment fronts and drive- 
"a\s crossing sidewalks into pri\ate prop 
crt\ are taxed At the limits of Italian 
cities are highwav offices called Consumer 
Impost where re\enue from farm products 
is collected \\ me pa\s about one hundred 
per cent Pork for example is taxed too 

Ccffee prices ranged near 5>1 a pound 
and sugar about 25 cents All Italy likes 
coffee and shops use b\ e steam under pres 
xure to extract e\er\ bit of flayor from 
finely powdered long roastctl berries (Plate 
In Rome about fixe cents is the 
price of a cup containing seycn tca-poon 


fuls of syveetened black fluid I measured it 
I bought my Italian lire for a shade under 
eight cents and this bank rate I have used 
m these figures Letters of credit sold 
abroad at a reduced price to obtain foreign 
funds were not yet axailable 

I told a Florentine as yve sat m a side- 
yvalk cafe that I still did not understand 
yyhere all the money came from The 
yvorks of Fascism are so manv and most 
people are peasants who do y\ ith feyy taxable 
luxuries 

They pax all ihex can We all do 
replied this patriotic Italian Our family 
was ten times richer 15 jears ago — but 
those were troubled daxs ItaK is becom 
ing great again My Acwimo yyill see* 

If having paid small income tax yye 
haxe seryants and automobiles and go in 
summer to the mountains the assessor 
knoyys yye must pay more 

Exeryone pays justly Dog taxes are 
an example \\atchdogs cost only a little 
hunting dogs are more 

\ tinj rckinge«;e went by at the end of 
a fine ladx $ leash 

Such dogs paj most of all* 




CRATER LAKE AND YOSEIMITE THROUGH 
THE AGES 

By Wallace W Atwood, Jr 


With 13 pamtings b\ Eugene Kingman 


T O THE Klamath Indians, who li\ed 
long ago m the Cascade Range of 
southern Oregon, jewel like Crater 
Lake in its massive rock setting was a weird 
and ghostly amphitheater where the gods 
were forever embroiled in conflict, sporting 
in the blue waters and dwelling on the 
highly colored crags of the crater nm 
Rarel\ did these early inhabitants visit the 
lake, for thej believed it to be the home 
of the gods, not to be molested 

Rumors of the existence of a deep blue 
lake early reached the ears of Oregon 
miners, but its location remained unknown 
until June 12, 1853, when John Weslev 
Hillman, leader of a party of prospectors, 
found the hidden waters 
News of the disco\ety of Crater Lake 
spread rapidly throughout the West, but 
only a handful of travelers made the ardu 
ous climb to the crater s nm before the 
close of the century In 1902 the area was 
set aside as Crater Lake National Park 
good roads were constructed up the moun 
tain, and now each summer thousands of 
visitors from near and far view its pastel 
waters 

A OEAMA QB tKE tCE AGtl 
Like other visitors to Crater Lake, I was 
impressed with its deep blue color and the 
rare beauty of the precipitous crater walls 
But more than that, I wondered how the 
unique setting had come into existence 
What story of earth historv was hidden 
away m the massive rocks which formed 
the crater tim? 

I recalled that Joseph S Diller, of the 
United States Geological Survey, had stud 
led the area many years before After manv 
Meeks he had reached the opinion that a 
large volcano had collapsed to produce the 
bism now occupied bv the lake Was he 
right? Could a mountain top disappear 
and leave a huge caldera more than 4,000 
feet in depth? 

As a member of the scientific staff of the 
National Park SerMce it was m\ dut> to 
unriN el further the geologic stor\ buri^ in 
the rocks surrounding Crater Lake From 
m> tent tucked iwi% beneath the branches 
of a mountain hemlock clo'^e to the mn 


I could see the lake far below me Each 
shift of the winds that ruffled the water pro 
duced new shades of blue, and drifting 
clouds floating high oterhead sent shadows 
racing across the ever-changing picture 
When darkness shut off the view, a night- 
hawk’s call alone broke the silence 

The morning sunlight just touched the 
water as I worked my wav along the nm 
to the Ranger Station A welcome surprise 
awaited me there “Hello, Doc, what brings 
vou here?” came the familiar voice of my 
old friend and associate, George Grant, the 
chief photographer for the National Park 
Service 

I promptly asked him to join me for the 
day Sure will,’ was his hearty reply 
Maybe I can take some pictures for you 
Nothing could be better Not ventur 
ing to ask outright for his services as a pho 
lographer, I had been secretlj hoping he 
would bring his camera 
Within a few steps George saw his chance 
for a first picture While he set up the 
tnpod, I clambered down the steep slope of 
the crater nm Suddenly I stopped Be- 
fore me was a grayish clav containing 
rounded bowlders of many sizes 

Had 1 seen Ibis in New England, or in 
some high mountain valley of the West, I 
might have given it a casual glance, but 
here on the steep lava walls surrounding 
Crater Lake it brought me to a sudden 
halt 

FINDING GLACIER FINGERPRINTS 

Immediately I was on mv hands and 
knees examining the material The bowl 
ders were covered with scratches called 
striae, and many of the smaller stones 
were highly polished 

These and the glacial till * before me 
were sure indications of former glaciation, 
and jet I was inside an ancient volcanic 
crater from which hot molten rock had once 
issued How was I to explain this circum 
stance^ A mvsterj stor, was unfolding 
To the geographer these scratched stones 
were clues akin to those that Sherlock 
Holmes would seize upon 

• Glacial till IS a miTlure of stones sand and 
da) deposited b) a glaaer 






f batogrtph by Albett W Sie ena 

AN AlRVt-ANE VIEW REVEAtS THE SECRET OF HAEF DOME 


From aloft the observer can readily understand how Yosemite has been carved out of the high 
Sierra by rivers of ice and water (page 343) Cliff faces of this bald giant towering nearly a mile 
abose the valley show clearly the marks of the glacier which carved them 


the nm and shouted for him to come dovm 
With some difficullv George and the camera 
reached the level where I was working 
We photographed the evidence and con 
tinued the search for more 

A BOCK SANDWICH TEEES A STORY 
Our glacial till appeared as sandwich 
filling spread between two layers of lava 
rock On the layer beneath the till we 
found deep scratches produced by a tock- 
shod glacier as it moved slowly across the 
lava surface \\Tiere did this glacier come 
from, and why was material once earned 
by the ice now sandwiched m between 
lavers ol \a%a? If we could answer these 
questions, perhaps we could unravel the 
story of Crater Lake 

During the next few weeks we searched 
the crater walls from top to boltuni It 


but thanks to a strong rope and well bobbed 
shoes we completed the work without sen 
ous mishap Our adventures were not in 
vain for we found not one but several 
exposures of glacial material, some of them 
buried beneath a thousand feet of volcanics 
Like leaves in a book, these geologic 
formations told a story of periods of vul 
canism separated by periods of glaciation 
In a few localities charred remains of 
trees are interbedded m the volcanic rocks 
At one place we saw the trunk of a tree 
preserved in its original upright position 
These records indicate long time intervals 
during which soils formed, flowers bloomed 
and trees flourished, later to be destroyed 
when molten rock and volcanic ash buried 
the landscape Some day, when the car 
bnnized remains are accurately identified 
by the paleobotanist, we may know much 
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1 ho ORTaph by R H CooL 

PKANTOII SHIP APPEARS SUDDENL\ LIKE A PIGMENT OF A DREAM 
Cruis ng around the southern shore of Crater Lake one does not see Ih s craggj island camou 
flaged aga nst la%a cl Ifs untQ suddenl> the rocks seem to leap from the shore to rest upon the quiet 
surface of the lake 


more of the earlv forests of this region 
e also discovered that the layers of 
lava sloped gently away from the nm — 
another clue Surely we said this indi 
cates that the \ent of an ancient volcano 
the volcano that belched forth this lava 
once existed above the present lake Here 
was tinder to fire the imagination 

Diller s mj stic mountain Mazama had 
then realh existed ^^hat had happened 
to this mountain’ ^^^lere had it gone’ 
\\hal was its appearance in the davs when 
those charred bits of wood were living tissue 
m mightv tree trunks’ How did it look 
when glaciers moved down its slopes’ 
Graduallv as the evidence accumulated 
It became possible to reconstruct the story 
of the past Each piece of evndence served 
as a magic clue to a marv elous story of earth 
hisiorv This ep c is illustrated in a series 
of paintings bj Eugene Kingman With 


his aid It has been possible to go beyond 
the realms of photography and reproduce 
the anaent landscapes interpreted from the 
geologic records 

In the first painting of the senes Mount 
Mazama is pictured as a jouthful active 
volcano (Plate I upper) Frequent erup- 
tions caused layer after layer of lava to 
pour out on its slopes 

During this period most of the volcanoes 
of the Cascade Range were active and build 
mg up their cones Lava flows spread over 
the regions to the north and east forming 
extensive plateaus Forces deep within the 
earth prepared tremendous amounts of 
molten rock with which to mold the land 
scape of our Pacific Northwest 

In time Mount Mazama rose high enough 
to force moisture-laden westerly winds to 
rise chill and give up the water they had 
gathered over the lacific Heav'j rams 
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ind snows fell upon the mountain slopes 
While the \olcino remained inactuc, snows 
persisted throughout winter and summer 
\ \isitor to the mountain m that thj 
would have had as few reminders that he 
was climbinR a volcano as he mij.ht expcri 
cnce toda> in ascending Mount Hood or 
Mount Rainier The joung volcano was 
then the abode of living i.lacieTS which 
were to leave their imprint on the rocks of 
the region (Plate I lower) 


A MOSVRCJI OF Tin CVSCAtlF RVNCE 
Somemav ask WTiv is Mazama pictured 
as a high mountain^ The glacial 5lor> 
supplies the answer By careful obsma 
lions geologists have estimated that glaciers 
did not form in this part of North America 
much belovr S 000 feet If this be true 
Mount Maiama shovild have allamcd at 
least that height before its first glaoers 
formed At its final stage chmas of a long 
period of volcano building the mountain 
probablv reached an elevation of at least 
10 000 feel (Plate II upper) 

When at last lavas ceased to fiowr from 
the crater of Mount Mazama ice and snow 
again enveloped the mountain The in 
creased height of the volcano caused heavier 
snowfall and glaciers larger than those of 
the earlier period spread far down the 
mountain side to points five miles from the 
present nm The broad valleys sculptured 
by the ice remain to the present day as re 
minders of the final stage m the glacial 
history of the mountain (Plate II lower) 

In placing a small cone on the western 
slope of Mount Mazama in the third and 
fourth paintings the artist was guided by 
an interesting record visible on the rocks of 
the present rim This consists of glacial 
scratches so oriented as to prove that ice 
must have radiated from two separate 
cones the larger over the center of the 
present lake the smaller approximately two 
miles to the west 

The smaller cone called Little Mazama 
was directly over the site of izard Island 
a \olcanic cone of more recent origin wh ch 
now rises above the surface of the laVe 
The relative position of Little Mazama and 
the present island is certainly no mere co 
incidence Renewed eruptions from the 
vent wh ch earlier supplied the material for 
the sKonda^ cone m later tunes undooU 
edlj built Wizard Island 

In the centuries which followed its final 
glaciM stage Mount Mazama underwent 
a profound change The whole top of the 


mountain disippeirod \pprovimately 13 
cubic miles of maltrnl were removed 
Could in explosion have causetl this great 
destruction or did the volcano collapse and 
swallow its head? 

In seeking nn answer to this important 
question we turn In \Hska where a terrific 
explosion m the cirK summer of 1912 de- 
strov ctl Mount katmn • Here the remains 
of the former volcano are scattered over (he 
stirrouiKling country If this history oc 
etirred at Critcr Lake we should find frag 
mental material near the present depres- 
sion The absence of such debris throws 
doubt on the grand explosion thcorj 

It mav be that Mount Mizama like 
Kilaueain Hawaii had abroad crater which 
graduallj enlarged through a caving in 
process to form the present deep depres 
Sion Possiblv a combination of explosion 
and collapse produced the caldera A1 
though several theories have been proposed 
the disappearance of Mount Mazama is still 
shrouded m mjstcrv 

The earl) history of Alount Mazama 
suggests that possiblj Mount Rainier, 
Mount Hood Mount Shasta and other \oI 
canoes of the Cascade Range are in the 
midst of similar careers Suppose Alount 
Rainier todav a dormant mountain should 
cveniuallv resume eruption and destroy the 
glaciers which now radiate from its peak 
possiblv this has alreadv happened several 
times m the earlj growth of the mountain 

If the summit of that volcano should 
suddenly disappear leaving a giant caldera 
in the base of the mountain a landscape 
history similar to that of Nlount Mazama 
might be revealed 

From the summit of Union Peak a few 
miles southwest of the crater nm it is 
possible to reconstruct m imagination the 
mighty mountain of Alazama which for 
many centuries dominated the landscape 
In spite of the manv' changes during the dis 
appearance of the volcano the broad ice- 
formed vallevs mav be easily recognized 
where thev notch the nm of the caldera 
(Plate III upper) 

* See Valiev of Ten Thou and Smokes Na 
I onal Geograph c Sooetj s Evplorations in the 
Katina D sinct of Alaska V alle> of Ten Thou 
sand Smokes An Account of the Discovery and 
Exploration of the AIosl Wonderful \ olcamc Re 
gion n the VV orM” “Ten Thou and Smokes Now 
a National Monument and Our Greatest Na 
t onal Monument bv Robert F Gn»gs n TnE 
Kano'^At. Ceocxaphic NIacazive for Januao 
1917 February 1918 April 1919 and September 
19ZI respectively 



A MIGHTY \OLCANO ONCE SEETHED WITH FIRE WHEPE M'iSTERIOUS CRATER 
LAKE GLISTENS TODAY 

Many thousands of j ears ago molten rock from deep within the earth poured forth to build in the 
Cascade Range of southern Oregon lusty Mount Mazama which the artist has re created from geologic 
records Its frequent explosions buried the surrounding landscape beneath pumice and ash to be 
turned by the alchemy of millenniums into soil of remarkable fertility 



GLACIER'? WERE BORN ON THE SLOPES OF THE \OLC\NO 
Continued outpourings of Ia\ a raised the mountain to at least 10 000 feet Snowsfcll massne layers 
oi ice formed during periods \\hen the subterranean fires were banked But the record of these glacial 
caps IS now buried under a thousand feet of rock later poured in molten state from the crater 
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riRr nUCATIUNG MAZVMA CRFU to MACMFICCST STATURr 
Slow but nerststenl volcano buitdinR Rradually I fled the mountain luchcr and bifrt,,, a 
ary cone developed on its western slone Whenever the Riant was .lormanrchL«? 
and forests mantled its slopes only to be destroyed at the next eruption ^ cooled its head 



CRATER LAKE AND YOSCMITE THROUGH THE AGES 



ALL THAT NOW REMAINS OF THE MAJESTIC MOUNTAIN 
Relentless forces leveled the towering peak The top of Mount Mazama disappeared by explosion 
or gradual sinking leaving a giant caldera si\ miles across and four thousand feet deep Rains ^nd 
snows have filled this huge depression with the waters of Crater Lake 



ISCREDIBL'i BLUE CRATER LAKE SPARKLES IK ITS ROCKY SETTING 
Sheer walls rise in some places 2 000 feet above the water Graceful hemlock^ clinging to the 
nm soften its sharpness with feathery foliage Clouds that dnft above the water send shadows racihS 
across the tnirrorlikc surface 
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THE ARTIST ILLUSTRATES THE FIRST CHAPTER IN THE TEN MILLION YEAR OLD 
ROCK STOR\ OF YOSEMITE 

Originally the S erra Nevada were low mountains and the Merced River wound sluggishly 
through a wide valley flanked by rolling hills The ancestor of Half Dome in center of the 
horizon rose only 1 500 feet above the stream and none of the p cturesque features that now 
attract thousands of visitors to \osemite Park had come into eristence 





UPUIT CAtSED THE MFRCfD TO CLT STILL DECPFR 

shown m this painMng^'The" h^g1^”pM^|s of^^e Sierra*^\^*' If' produced the canyon 

lower slopes covered with dense stands ol evergreens^” N«'ada became snow-capped and ihe 




TmE\ \ FROZEN SEA Ifin 
Cold ,„„»y .„d oool '“SEMITE VALEEV 

>11 Homo Svmincl Oooio a„d U Cap.iao roK I? e“i“ 'lij- onjon 



THE YOSEMITE GLACIERS MADE A LAST ADVANCE 


When the frozen sea (Plate VI) had melted away, a smooth-walled U-shaped valley remained. 
Many centuries later ice came again, further deepened the valley, and polished the steep cliffs, 
Half Dome and El Capitan stood up boldly. 



Lake yosi:.\iite retlectcd the grandeur of its walls 


The debris left by the glacier impounded a large lake which remained for several centuries 
to grace the valley, itut silt gradually filled the shallow basm and produced a broad lowland 
now the site of National Park headquarters and of hundreds of tents and cabins that visitors enjoy’ 
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Fir avr-ij in the Alaska Peninsuh two 
\olcanoes aA\ait careful slud\ b> the geolo 
gist One of these Aniakchak * has a 
caldera nearK seven miles in diameter on 
the floor of which is a small cone closeh re 
sembling W izard Island Yeniaminof has 
a crater nm more than 6 miles in diameter 
\\ ithin Its huge depression lies a large ice 
field whence tongues of ice radiate outward 
and across the nm 

The similanU between these Alaskan 
^olcanoes and Mount Mazama commands 
the attention of the scientist Did these 
mountains pass through the same sequence 
of e\ents as that recorded at Crater Lake** 
ere the\ once higher than thev are toda\ ? 
W hen Mount Mazama s storm} historv 
ended a lake formed in the bottom of the 
caldera Toda\ this bod\ of water main 
tains a relativelv constant level although 
no streams enter or lea\e the depression 
(Plates III lower and I\ ) 

All ^ isitors marvel at the lake s \ ivid blue 
color Some believe that minerals m the 
water account for this but analvsis indi 
cates that the water is remarkably pure 
Some believe the blue is the sk} s reflection 
but the water is blue ram or shine Others 
think the color ma\ be due to a diffusion of 
light and intensification of the blue portion 
of the color spectrum As yet the blue 
of Crater Lake like the disappearance of 
Mount Mazama remains a mvstery 

\0SEM1TE HAS A DIFFERENT STORV 

Many miles to the south of Crater Lake 
in the high countr} of the Sierra Nevada 
California a verv different story of earth 
history has been recorded Instead of a 
mightv volcano built up by repeated out 
bursts of molten rock we see the valley of 
\osemite carved b} streams and glaciers 

Today this land is one of our national 
parks Each year more than half a md 
lion visitors revel in its glorv Manv come 
to enjov the scenery of the valley some seek 
its grac ous climate and others find enjoy 
ment m understanding its geologic past 

I entered \osemite bv the John Muir 
Trail after travel ng several weeks bv pack 
train m the h gh mountain countrv south of 
the park Mv first glimpse of the canvon 
was from one of the high granite cliffs east 
of Half Dome As I looked at this majestic 
form I had a des re to scale its steep walls 

* See \\ orld Xtis de a. Mountain b Bernard 
R Hubbard m National Geographic Mac.» 
MNE September 1931 


md see more of the huge canvon cut so 
deeplv into solid granite (page 330) 

Seated on the brink of a cliff overlooking 
thevallev I attempted to unravel Natures 
handiwork which I knew was recorded in 
the landscape I saw waterfalls leaping 
from vallevs which seemed to end m mid 
air I could see the tiny Merced River more 
than 3 000 feet below me (page 326) 
Could this stream have cut the canyon 
which la> before me? 

I recalled the storv told by Franqois E 
Matthes eminent scientist of the United 
States Geological Survey of a great ice age 
when kosemite \ allev was filled with a giant 
glacier which moved slowl} toward the low 
lands to the west lAasit then the work of 
this ice which produced \osemite^ No not 
entirely for streams had played their part 
long before the ice came 

Most visitors to the park enter from 
the west passing between El Capitan and 
Cathedral Rocks (page 329) These granite 
forms tower 3 000 and 2 600 feet respec 
lively above the vallev bottom Once 
through this gatewav the visitor finds him 
self in a magnificent canvon cut m the 
granite rocks of the Sierra At his left are 
\osemite Falls ribbons of white descend 
mg the sheer granite cliffs 
After a brief visit to Mirror Lake where 
Half Dome casts its reflection m the quiet 
waters he proceeds to Inspiration Point 
high on the side of the canyon at the other 
end of the vallev Across the valley are the 
snow capped peaks of the Sierra 

Yosemite seems no longer the isolated 
canyon held in by giant walls but instead a 
part of a glorious landscape an interesting 
bit of the grand Sierra Nevada panorama 
The mightv El Capitan wh ch rose so 
abruptly from the vallev floor blends into 
the upland countrv as if it belonged to the 
mountain landscape rather than to the val 
ley Half Dome appears as a low mountain 
rising above the gently rolling upland 
I overheard one vositor sav as he stood 
at Inspiration Po nt It looks as if \ osemite 
\ allev was cut right out of a mountain 
He probabh did not realize how truly 
he had spoken 

Frequentlj I have heard the question 
lAhere is the other half of Half Dome^ 
For manv vears the origin of \ osemite 
A allev remained unknown e\ en to the geolo 
gsts who visited the region All attempts 
to shape its historv were incomplete and 
based upon meager information It was 
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PfcMot tph by kalpb Hop».,nAn<l,r,^r^ 
HOW HAVE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 

Far from the -Rild state *hen U foraged for food the black bear has become 
a ^ggar posmg in the hope of getting a taste of sheets and raiding garbage 
Mns In Yosemite National Park visitors are cautioned not to feed theJ amraak 
A bear is quick and strong and eten a scratch from its sharp dans is senous 

Mr Matthes who finallj solved the mvs 
tery He visited every \ile\ and mountain 
fastness He examined evert bit of ground 
m his search for the pages of \0sem1le5 
history 

On the uplands above the present valley 
he found remnants of earlier valleys once 
occupied by ancestral streams On the 
^amte walls that rise almost vertically 
from the vallev floor he detected scratches 
produced by glacier ice All around him 
were the tools of mighty glaciers which once 
mled the \alle>s of the \osemite region 
Migti on the mountains were the broad val 
levs down which the ice had moved 

J and go back to a time ten million 


I he Tncestorof 
the Merced Rivtr 
meandered 
through a brmd 
vallev m a region 
of low hills (Plite 
V, upper) In- 
stead of the pres 
tnt invigorating 
climate, an ener 
Mling subtropi 
cal tv pe with high 
ttmpentures and 
heavj rainfall 
prevailed The 
entire area was 
denselv covered 
with ram loving 
vegetation Fver 
greens hid prob 
ahlv not jet de- 
veloped in that 
earlj period of 
Vosemites his 
torj 

In response to 
an uplift of the 
entire region, the 
Merced receivetl 
a new lease on life 
and the climate 
became cooler 
Instead of the 
sub trop ical 
growth of the ear 
her period a for 
est of hardwoods 
and evergreens 
including the first 
sequoias, covered 
the landscape (Plate V, lower) 

Several million jears later the Sierra 
Nevada attained approximatelj its present 
height and the Nlerced River cut a deep 
ranvon in the granite rocks of the range 
The lower slopes were covered with dense 
stands of evergreens Tall sequoias graced 
the forest landscape (Plate VI, upper) 

The narrow, rugged canyon of the Merced 
was to undergo still further transformation 
High m the mountains to the east heaw 
snows fell during the winter months so deep 
that the summer sun could not melt them 
Continued snowfall produced glaciers one 
of which complete^ filled the valley of the 
Alerced (Plate VI lower) 

This Ky mantle which enwrapped the 
Yosemite region for several thousand jears 
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accomplished re- 
mark ible results 
It obliterated the 
sharp turns of the 
Merced Ri\er 
The jagged edges 
of the narrow 
canyon were 
nom off 

Scouring its 
path the rock 
shod ice carved 
the steep north 
ern face of Half 
Dome (page 
330\^and created 
hanging vallevs 
from which toda\ 
beautiful water 
falls pour forth 
and leap into the 
master stream far 
below 

Twice again 
glaciers visited 
\osemite Valley 
During the last 
stage the terminal 
margin of the ice 
lay just west of 
ElCapitan (Plate 
MI upper) The 
vallev was deep 
e n e d and the 
steep walls were 
resmoothed and 
repohshed 
The vegetation 
at this time ap- 





Photog aph /tom M Hall McAllister 
EVEN handrails IT S A HARD CLIMB 


To Teach the lop ot Dome 8 852 $eet hihtis in rubber sokd shoes lo 1 up 
a tra 1 of 2 ig 2 as steps cut in the smooth gran te then pull themsehes up the last 
300 yards bj cables stning firml> anchored posts If the seal ng equ pnaent 
were not removed each autumn it would be swept away by snow avalanches 


proximately 20 

000 years ago consisted in the main of 
types now growing there Pine fir attd 
the giant sequoia flourished 

ith the disappearance of the last \ o 
Semite glacier a beautiful lake came into 
existence Had the ice left a higher barrier 
this anaent Lake Yosemite might have fc* 
mained to grace the valley today (Pl^te 
\ II lower) 

THUS NATURE FASHIONED A SCENE Of 
IMPRESSIVE GRANDEUR 


Instead Yosemite s long record when 
rightly read shows that changes in eleva 
tion and the slow but persistent work of 
running water and moving ice have wrought 
the marvel 

A visit to Yosemite National Park com 
pels at least an hour of meditation and 
reverence at Inspiration Point Here the 
artist set his easel and translated to canvas 
the geologic story of \osemite 

From this point of vantage it is not hard 
for the imaginative visitor to transcend the 


No major change has since affected the barrier of time and to slip eons back into 
landscape A scene of impressive grandeur geologic history 

awaits the visitor so doing he may visualize the land 


Early belief that \ osemite \ alley was the scapes of \ osemite s past and comprehend 
result of some catastrophic dislocation of the wonders of earth history that Nature 
fhe earth s crust is no longer accepted has recorded 
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TIME’S FOOTPRINTS IN TUNISIAN SANDS 

B\ Maynard Owen Williams 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


T unisia, its fertile vmevards and 
olne groves clustered between the 
Sahara and the sea, is an African 
suburb of Europe Lvmg across a strait 
from Sicilv, it almost dmdes the Mediter- 
ranean into two great lakes 

Overnight steamers run from Trapani, 
Sicilv, to Tunisia’s capital, which has more 
Italian residents than all Libia (map, page 
349) 

No mere group of palm draped oases is 
this warm, sunnv land Its wine and oil 
challenge the growers of France, Italv, and 
Spam Another Punic war, this time eco- 
nomic, IS on 

After an absence of 13 years I returned 
to Tunis, which brings the Oriental life, the 
Moslem veil, shadj souks, and peaceful 
mosques within honeymoon distance of 
European capitals 

But Tunis, no mere curiositv shop, li\es 
in the present At the corner of the Avenue 
Jules Ferry and the Avenue de Carthage — 
tree-shaded Times Square of the Tunisian 
metropolis — part of the citj ’s 46,000 Ital- 
ians watched red, white, and green fiaglets 
mass closer on a map of Ethiopia Repre- 
sentatives of the 33,000 Frenchmen of 
Turns saw, behind bulletin board news 
flashes, German feet goose-stepping back 

Down in southern Tunisia, motor trucks 
were rushing oil and gram to Ben Gardane, 
whence silent footed camels, forgetful of 
sanctions, carried provisions across the 
Eibian frontier toward Tripoli (map, page 

IHE CATHEDRAL AND THE MOSQUE 
Neither the Casino, nor the electric cars 
to Carthage, the Viennese lad\ orchestra in 
a cafe, nor the animated promenade along 
the tree-lined avenue held me for long I 
wanted to mingle again with the lean and 
slippered Moslem Berber, Bedouin, and 
Zlass 

Strolling through the Porte de France at 
Tunis, from the European quarter of hats 
and shoes into the native precincts of fezzes 
and slippers, I entered another world Out- 
ride is the Cathedral inside is the Mosque 
Outside tables of machine-made merd»n 
disc, soliciting trade on the sidewalks, 


inside, tmv shops which entice possible 
patrons of handicrafts with the insidious 
hospitality of the coffee cup 

A Christian statue dominates the Place 
Cardinal Lavigene where the Moslem dom- 
inates the life of Frenchman and Italian, 
Maltese, Berber, and Jew Yet, in this 
land of Cross and Crescent, Christians bled 
for their faith centuries before Islam passed 
here on its march toward Spam 

In the heart of the souks, where concen- 
trated perfumes and hand carved candles, 
bright slippers and brighter silks, mellow 
carpets and lustrous copperware hide the 
nakedness of mere holes in the wall, I 
sought out a little square with red and 
green columns, falling arches, and an 
optimistic array of coffee tables — the slave 
market 

For every beautiful slave, her blond hair 
spread wide on brown fingers whose real 
delight was in firmer gold, there were hordes 
of pitiful creatures, so shrouded m misery 
that It IS a wonder they could be sold 
In the former slave market of Tunis, I 
watched American visitors buying jewelry 

TRIPOLI — AND THE tl S MARINES 
The United Stales was the first Christian 
nation to win immunity from the depreda- 
tions ■^ar'Dary corsairs Phfloiel 

phia ran aground on the Tripolitan coast, 
and William Eaton made his spectacular 
march of 600 miles across the Libian Des- 
ert, trying to re establish a friendly Bey m 
Tripoli 

Tripoli’s name formerly appeared in 
the legend on the colors of the United 
States Marines,* and still is familiar m the 
song, ‘ From the Halls of Montezuma to the 
Shores of Tripoli ” 

‘Old Ironsides” also plaved a part in 
curbing the Barbarv corsairs 

“home, sweet home” 

Another point of pilgrimage is the burial 
place of John Howard Pavne Three of us 
rode bj in a carriage drawn bv two willing 
little horses scarcelj bigger than St Ber- 
nards 

♦See* Flags of the World ”b> Gilbert Grosvenor 
and Wniiam J Shou alter Nationai, GEocRApmc 
Magazine, September, 1934 
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THROUGH STORM CLOCKS, SUNSHINE SPOTLIGHTS THE MOSQUE OP SIDl MAJIREZ 

as tniUght datLeru the Place Bab Souika cafes are ctouded with hloslems «hQ sip coffee 
a\er games of dominoes nhtle bread venders crv tbeir wares in tbe street Not far aAa> is the place 
where John Howard Fa>De \mencan consul at Tunis and author of Home Sweet Home was 
buned in 18o2 before his bod) was transimed to Oak Hill Crmeter> in \\ ashington D C 


Home, Sweet Home ’ doesn I stand 
translation, for the French don t write songs 
about their homes Thev stav there 

Pa>Tie s bodj at last came home On 
the simple monument in the cemeteo of the 
little English church at Tunis are these 
words 

In the tomb beneath this stone, the 
poets remams la> buried for thirt> vears 
On January 5, 1883, thev were disinterred 
and taken awaj to his native land where 
thev received honored and final bunal in the 
at> of ^\ashlngton, June 9, 1883 

\\ e went on to sun slashed souk and 
shadow) shop Here a bearded Moslem 
gazes at a chromo of a fair skinned ^1 
There a veiled woman fingers a sequined 
gown, draped from a banger shaped like 
the head and shoulders of a bobb^ haired 
blonde 


Nlachme-made silks hang side b\ side 
with a tapestry, hand woven b> some Zlass 
tribeswoman generations ago, and passed 
down from mother to daughter until hunger 
turned an heirloom into a cuno 

THE RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH ARRIV'E Ex 
THE CITV OP DOMES 
Cafe habitues, formerlv entertained faj 
livelv hips and shrill voices, now solemnlv 
listen to tbe metallic falsettos of a loud 
speaker like a fliTrap, or a ‘ phono ’ horn 
shaped like a morning glor) 

Above the screeching of orange-sellers 
Klaxons, and streetcar wheels in the Place 
Bab Souika, camellia white domes nse hke 
bubbles 

Through a mere allej cluttered by the 
barrows of v egetable merchants and baskets 
of those who sell spinach ground henna, or 
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A STREAMLINED SHIP OF THE DESERT PULLS tP AT BUERTE S STATION 
Diesel dni en cars called Micbelmes run from Tunis to this anaent Phoenician seaport now 
a French nasal station and garrison town On the ne^t track stands an old fashioned third class 
carriage with steps leading to the brakemans lookout post 


red pimiento dust I returned to the Place 
HaUaouine There, during Ramadan Mos 
lems fast and sleep b> da> and gorge them 
sehes b\ night glimpsing naughU puppiet 
shons or pla>ing dominoes 

A JUMBLE OF ART TREASURES 

Such pleasures palling I rode out to the 
Bardo Museum once the secluded womens 
quarters of the palace of the Bets (355) 
Mhere the Bet s womenfolk hted like 
birds in a gilded cage tisitors marvel at 
the unique treasures of this collection of 
Punic Roman Christian and Arab art 
This priceless hoard of historic loot 
would disconcert a modem archeologist 
for scant records were made of the eract 
places and conditions where the relics of 
long gone centuries were brought to light 
But there the\ are in breath taking quan 
lilt and excellence 


Crops and thistles now grow on sites 
whence these anaent stones came and com 
panion pieces of these matchless mosaics, 
here polished and protected now crumble 
under careless feet at Dougga (page 381), 
Thuburbo Alajus Bulla Regia and Sbeitla 

Petrified footprints made bt Rome s 
seven league boots in Tunisian sands hate 
here been marshaled m a setting of rare 
charm Surelt not even the chosen ladies 
of the Bet ever graced these halls as do 
the gods and goddesses in marble and 
bronze 

Thirtv \ ears ago a spionge dit er off Mah 
dia came gasping to the surface his ejes 
dilated with fear In the shadottt depths 
he had suddenlt met face to face with a 
mtstenous monster His sceptical com 
rades forewarned dote down Ignorant 
though the\ were thet came up swearing 
secrect For the monster was part of 
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TWO GREAT LAKES 

At Cape Bon the continent u onb 90 mi1e$ from Sicil% Thus strategical]} located Tunis a 
might become a potent factor m a war m the Mediterranean This former Moslem domain is now 
one of Frances sast North African possessions which uclude Algeria and French Morocco Opposite 
Gbraitar u Spanish Morocco where the re\oU against the Madrid Gosemment began 

the ancient bootj which Sulla shipped home 
from the sack of Athens U recked off 
Mahdia this hand picked art collection 
ne\er reached pre-Chnstian Rome 

LOVE AMONG SEA SCARRED RUINS 
One bronze figure at Le Bardo is a 
replica of Praxiteles Eros and this lote is 
trulv blind for the eye pits lack pupils 
(page 351) The original known and de- 
scribed by Callistratus is lost And this 
glorious figure rescued from the sea twentj 
centuries after its shipwreck dominates a 
series of halls in which Sulla s shipload 
of loot IS now displayed 

Sharp sand proved kinder to the Pentelic 
marble than the surging sea A smooth hip 
which rested for 2 000 \ ears on a bed of 
sand still has a glasshke polish But where 
the xsaler like an acid pitted the smooth 
skin no semblance of the original lines 
remains The chaste curve from shoulder 
to breast over which some Greek sculptor 
labored with love gave waj to pock marked 
decomposition 

The bronzes suffered less Dancing 


dwarfs still are grotesqueh amusing and a 
\irile figure with storm> hair reaches out 
to grapple an adversarv with the lifelike- 
ness of a slow motion movie 

In what was the Bev s banquet hall a 
colossal head of Jupiter itself as tall as a 
woman looks down on Neptune s cortege 
pictured m a mosaic large as a tennis court 
A mosaic showing the C\ clops wotking 
under the direction of \ ulcan makes Polv 
phemus seem like a modern pictured on 
a poster twice life size 

Le Bardo s Arab treasures occupj a little 
palace surrounding a patio which gives the 
proper note to Moslem tiles tooled leather 
carved plaster and damascened swords 
But to bring Arabic art to life one leaves 
the museums and climbs the hiJl in Bel 
vedere Park and there sitting m a dream 
of structure watches the play of sunlight 
and cloudscape on Tunis the Mhite 

TO CARTHAGE B\ ELECTRIC TRAIN 
One goes to Carthage bv automobile or 
electric tram Shades of Dido, Hannibal 
and Ramilcar! 
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“blind love,’ SHIP'\KECKED 2,000 YEARS AGO, STILL SURVIVES 

This copy of l»ra<rtelfs’ statu* o! Eros, with other art treasures now m 
the museum at Le ^ardo, is supposed to be part of the loot which Sulla, 
Roman dictator, sent home after he sacked Athens in 86 B C The vessel 
carrying the booty $3nk en route to Rome, and the bronze God of Love 
reposed in Davy Jones’s locker until a surprised sponge diver discovered 
the wreck 30 years »go at Mahdia (page 347) 


Hut (or Virgil • and 
Gustave Flaubert, 

Carthage would be 
deader than ancient 
rhdadclphia, which 
now is Amman, 

Trans-Jordan. 

Just above the 
station, in a little 
garden massed with 
daisies and geraniums, 
is a monument to 
Flaubert. The head, 
representing the 
‘ immortal author of 
SalajouxthQ” ^h.is‘‘Ma- 
dame Bovary” isn’t 
even mentioned in 
Carthage) is less than 
life size. But Flau- 
bert’s romantic de- 
scription clothes the 
city site u ith an aura 
of lasting glory. 

\\1ien I first visited 
Carthage, in 1923, I 
uondered how Flau- 
bert, ^^ithout the ad- 
vantage of P^re De- 
lattre’s lifetime of 
e'lcavations, had 
brought that histone 
countryside to Hfe.f 
Today, it seems a 
blessing that the au- 
thor wtatfi saoae 7S 
years ago, for Car- 
thage is less Carthage 
now Stucco villas 
are crowding closer 
and closer about the 
ancient ports and 
their gardens climb 
higher and higher on 
the Bytsa, where the 
Carthaginians had 

their fort and temple and around which 
700,000 of them had their homes (354). 

The site which Dido chose is too bless^ 
by beauty and climate to remain a raeie 
sepulcher for a vanished race which left ifs 
most notable monuments on the maps pf 

* See “The Perennial Geographer,” by \V Cole- 
man Nev ils m The National Geographic Maga- 
zine October 1930 

t See “Anaent Carthage m the Light of Modern 
Excavation ” m The National Geographic MacA- 
tvSvL, A-v''!-. k'ilA 


primitive seamanship and ancient world 
commerce 

Carthage isn’t (iirthage, and possibly 
never was V^hat remains is Punic, Roman, 
Christian, iMosIem, and art viodcrne. Here 
heavy-footed elephants shuffled down long 
ramps to their stables and armed men stood 
watch on walls that seemed impregnable 
But the site is a grab bag of history, and 
unless one is careful he stumbles o\er an- 
^A!M!raM£JW£.. 
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ITie guardian «pint of Carthage >s a no\ 
elists creation, %vho<e mme his been ap- 
propriated b\ a seaside suburb As one 
rides from La Gouletle (the gullet of the 
Lake of Tunis) toward Carthage, the 
streetcar conductor shouts Salammbo 
Strangers start at the magic word 
Theonlv Punic relic worthi of Flaubert s 
heroine is a >oung priestess with a do\e in 
her hand and her soft robe ending m wings 
which cross over her limbs Among the 
stone ammunition, crude steles and ciner 
ar\ caskets of the Punic period, this life 
size cofnn top stands out like a prelt> girl 
m a morgue 

Re\engeful ancients who \owed not to 
leave one stone of Carthage on another kept 
theic promise, hut this lone figure slept 
on in her hillside tomb and so survived to 
prove that the Punic traders who took 
their art where the} found u, were not 
eniirel) lacking m taste 


A^CTFS^ CARTMAOE PORTS ACAtS 
LISKED TO CULP OP TCMS 
The ancient ports of Carthage, long iso- 
lated from the sea bv the building of a 
«hore road, are again connected with the 
Gulf of Tunis Tn the interests of health 
«mall channels have been dug The naval 
and commercial harbors are now connected 
With the Mediterranean w'hose Levantine 
shores bathe the piles of murex shells from 
which Tyre and Sidon extracted a purple 
whose memory still colors hislorv 

From the rough stones of the amphithe 
iter rises a white cross 

"Ti} this modem emblem m this pagan 
wena r ne wonders Then he remembers 
^rilinal Lavigerie who never lost his his- 
amid his numerous good works 
this seeming!} incongruous cross 
^ 'P^^t where Christian marlvTS, to 
nuf j ^ svmbol was more than life were 

w2 

^“st be destroyed was a 
had Jill" Caesar and Augustus 
wately resw Scipio They dehb- 

than lU tinned enemy to more 

“ »» aquoEn 

among Tunisia remains still rank 

monuments 'mprcssive ancient 

stretches ^tche<J arjueduct 

flocks, coming UoT^Xf^' 
which providn Tun« 

•^1 a* It d,d Carthage 


with water \\ e paralleled it on our wa} to 
Kairouin the Saintlv 

How describe this holv place created bv 
Moslems some of whom had seen the 
Prophet in the flesh’ Nothing I had read 
pr^ared me for the silence of the Great 
Mosque the polv chrome tiles of the mosque 
of Sidi Sahab, the grotesque swords and 
giant pipe of the Mosque of Sabers the 
teeming marketplace of the Rue Saussier, or 
the relentless irritation of street Arabs beg 
ging, ‘Good da>, mister, give me a ciga 
rette 

Once a vear the word evidently goes 
around fnai fne 'iitfie pests s'ha'fl cease to 
pester And since that luxurv comes at a 
time when kairouan is at its best, a visit 
on the last da} of the annual Rug Fair is 
pleasantlv memorable (page 572) 

Soon after dawn to receive powder for 
their salutes, the famous 71ass horsemen 
assemble beside the circular pool of the 
Aghlabites Dad in tbeir best robes and 
weanng sombreros whose broad brims are 
held up bv ostrich feathers the} seem a 
doale lot But when the Resident Gen 
erals car arrives the tempo quickens 
Bv afternoon these somnolent horses will 
be raang al breakneck speed while their 
riders stand in their saddles sweep the 
earth with their heads do a shoulder stand 
on a galloping charger, and juggle gun and 
saber in mimic warfare (page 358 and 360) 
Among the whitewashed graves where 
the dead huddle as close as possible to the 
Great Mosque, veiled women stand and 
cheer 

Eve has not lost her delight in weddings 
AtTien the nder sweeps down on a cortege 
grouped about the silken saddle lent of the 
bride to be, and an Arab Lochinvar abducts 
the angel of his dreams from half hearted 
defenders who are probably glad to have 
It over with, the veiled women ululate their 
delight The fact that the silken canopy is 
empty doesn t spoil the fun 

OLIVE OIL TOR BEAUTY PARLORS 
Between Kairouan and the southern oases 
stretches the eastern plain, in which the 
French protectors take just pnde for the} 
have restored fertility to a region long bar 
ren In neat rows, miles long and SO feet 
apart stand olive trees whose onl} fault is 
their fnntfulness 

\tTien Paul Bourde, a journalist con 
vinced of ancient olive production here bv 
the ruins of Roman millstones brought 
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rimcc YtLtS ANO FLYING HOOFS RING OUT AS ZLASS IIORSCMCN STAGE A CHARGE 


IluRalo Hill brouRJit rMcrs like these to Amenca for his Wild West shows Racing past crew'd! 
ot French !ol licrs cistlians and robed natives the tribesmen stand in the r saddles lean from their 
horses and sweep the earth with their heads fre double barreled guns and flourtsh glitterinc salers 
Ths fantasia is (he gran] finale (o Kairouans annual Kui, Fair in April (pages 360 and 373) 


back groses la regions the Arab insader 
Ind laid desulatc, he faded to bring back 
the little Roman lamp 

Faen beauts pulors cant u«ie as much 
elite oil as did the Roman athletes who 
riibbeil It on thick and then scraped it off 
m mulcts with the curved slngtl Lands 
a( corn and cotton offer snbsttiutcs anti the 
I hilippinc iialm seeks iLs share of the oil 
trade llourdc sutceeiled all too well Tu 
msnn olnt ml the «iual of an>, begs for 
biivers at a fourth its former price 

Later m\ old friend Gauffreteau wel 
cmneil me to his charming home formerlv 
a *1 urkish 1 ath Atul in his entrance tall 
IS a significant curio an old bronze lamp 
desii,ric<l none knows when to burn olive 
ml 

'vimrone adaptnl It to gas then electric 
light Gauffreteau tviliteil m his oasis at 


/Carzts and able to gel by products of olivc 
oil for nothing restored this antique lamp 
to Its original job Its light is as soft and 
flattering as that of candles 

The museums are full of little terra cotta 
lamps some of their decorations are os fine 
as cameos Selling for a song and os com 
mon m antiquity as matchboxes today, they 
reflect the life of their time 

SFAX SHIPS SPONCF FOOD 

Sousse and Sfax arc the big cities of 
Tunisia s cistern plain Each has iLs neat 
hiirofiean quarters, each its interesting 
native town 

Sousse then Hadrumetum btlpetl Hanni 
Inl fight Scipi > and latir was carpclcil with 
Roman mosaics Ifardos little gem 
found at ^lussc shows \irgil writing the 
\enrid between the Muses 
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ITS EASY TO SWEEP UNDER A TROCLOD\TE S BED 

Quit into place a a> from drafts and heat this casterless bed of a Matmatan ca\e dneller 
IS a feature of the underground home Baskets and cook ng utensils are kept at hand but there 
are other rooms for tools an mals and gra n Even in summer such a bedroom is cool and relatnely 
free from h es or \erm n for it fronts on a well ! ke excavation open to the skj (pa^e J56) 


Sfax second onlj to Tunis ships phos 
phates and fishes for sponges octopuses 
and a \ ar et> of finn\ fodder Its neat 
European quarter seems like an exposition 
cit> Native life centers in the mosque 
On raised benches covered with matting 
driers sell frippery gewgaws and a fortune 
teller divines from field beans 

Between Sousse and Sfax a Roman ruin 
dwarfs the modern town for wh ch it was 
the quarry It is the Amph theater of El 
Djem One sees it from miles awaj and 
Its memorv follows one for vears 

In the e ghth cenlurv when Kahena 
Berber queen sought to repel the Arab 
invaders this coliseum served as her for 
tress Except for th s and a few other 
martial interludes the towering structure 
stood there emptv as the \ale Bowl or the 
Ann Arbor Stadium between games wa t 


ing onlv for 60 000 spectators to swarm 
toward the clouds and look down on the 
barbaric spectacles in the arena 

Then at the end of the 17th century 
rebels hid here a Bej broke through the 
wall to reach them and El Djem each of 
whose stones had been painfully quarried 
and shaped became a source of ready made 
building blocks for punv huts 

SliU towering like a noble patriarch above 
Its Ignoble offspring this stately rum domi 
nates the plain 

At Gabes where palm fronds mass be- 
tween sea and sand a little stream marks 
the sharp cut boundary line between town 
and oasis 

All day beside that stream and in it na 
tive women with ornate jewelry about their 
ears pound laundrv with paddles made 
from the spine of palm fronds or wring the 









C\iJCl.S BRING CRAIN TO Ue STORED IN urAMEESS SKTSCRAPFRS 


Latkicii; Ittnl ct an I dc&lrins a sate plact to h <i« the t jwwli ftom band ts people o( Medentne 
piled these arched win lowlcas chambers one on lop of the other Today flat roofed houses of 
sirel and cement are supplanting the tht>r}a} In this important French Army post near the frontier of 
Italian Lil a (psEes 3bA 367) 


neeVs ot ■ftrUhniR bedcovers colomi bke 
Jo<ieph s coTt 

One I K>k at their bright robes bordering 
a blue itrenm under « t\ing pilms tnd 1 
rushed bteW (or m> color camera 

Hut I hid on1> to spread m) tall tripod 
nnd hide m\ ftcc m i focusing cloth to 
rmke the arm> ol women retreat behind 
mud walls 

I ( r h urs tinder the burning sun I 
tnmimi up ind dmii that little valles 
Women and their tlisre^pcclftil tlaughtWA 
Itukhetl at m% floundrrings on the dippcrt 
Innb No one minder! how rnuch I loobrd 
but lhr\ ih ught mj camera hid in eiil 
and immxlest eve 


Luhgmg the baleful machine, 1 retreated 
in full defeat from this human rainbow 
At twilight I rode In i carnage under the 
pilms because m^ heart echoed the declara 
tton of an eager coichmin that in lUto 
isn t the sime thing The palm fronds 
plated badminton with waves of coolness 
and little children herding round belbetl 
lambs gavesmdeswilhoutmonej and with 
out price 

DFStRT LIKF A LUNAR LANDSCArF 
The next dij wc entered the destrt^it 
was like gc mg through a tioor — rolled south 
amid barrenness and climbct! the Matmata 
lulls Ttom a stratosphere balloon Mat 
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GIRLS ON CAMELS HALT BFSIDE A HUGE ROMAN AMPHITHEATER 

Muzzled the beast at the right is prevented from nipping passers by or steal ng gram while on 
the march The Amphitheater scene of many a gory drama dates from the days when El Djems 
olive groves made it one of the richest Roman cities in Africa (page 359) 


mata would resemble a lunar landscape 
But approach it by car and vou wonder 
where the thousands of troglodytes have 
their homes (pages 356 359) 

In Moslem lands the roofs belong to the 
Viomenfolk and in Alatmata the whole 
countrvside is a roof If you stroll too 
near you look down into the privacy of 
sunken courtyards circled with living rooms 
and storehouses 

When the Arab invaders came the Ber 
bers dug m hiding their wiv es and treasures 
m caves 

Mthough the war has been over for cen 
tunes the Matmatans still keep to their 
trenches Thev are not so much cave 
dwellers as sun evaders For eveiy sum 


mer brings back an enemy heat as formi 
dable as were the Arab arms 

Even in March it was pleasant to seek 
shelter from the sun in Matmatan caves 
The fields are miles awaj where folds in 
the hilk retain a bit of moisture but at 
night the miserable Matmatans trudge back 
to their holes m the ground because those 
boles in the ground are home 

In woven baskets like Ah Baba jars their 
grain is stored Their goats run dowm the 
cave fronts into subterranean stables 
Camels cork up the narrow tunnels as thev 
come down to their holes like ungainly rats 
On tin> claj stoves the women cook their 
food Firmlv built in place their nuptial 
couches, draped with hand wov en bedcov 
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THROUGH TOIS ASCHFD DOOR A MOTOR CONQUEROR OF ASW 
COES TO BATHE IN THE SEA ODTSSEUS KNETV 

1 S,d' S’liSLS” ™ .“I 

^Uc ExpediUon^xh ch ***' Citroen Haardl Trans 

N^o im^Toss „ at a«o,rpan«d «, 1931 jr (p^Re J69) 

plorfT t invatl "‘Mnce lo the garden IroMmE on the ex 


stones Onlv a fly 
man t^ould think of 
living on the top floor, 
for the ladders are 
projecting bits of 
stone which zigzag 
from door to door on 
their way up (page 
367) 

The fibrous trunks 
of palm trees do not 
make good timber so 
the arch and dome 
are substitutes Iron 
beams and reinforced 
cement ma\ finish the 
ghorfa These bee 
hue shelters are still 
used for storing gram 
and field tools and m 
the lower stones poor 
folk glad of anv roof 
still hang on as do the 
cave dwellers of Mat 
mata 

A camel standing m 
front of a ghorfa row 
makes one think I 
must photograph this 
combination non for 
It mil soon be gone 

CAS TANKS ARE 

MODERN OASES 

Airplanes and mo- 
torcars non cross the 
Sahara from end to 
end M ater Hole 
Such and such has 
become Bidon This 
and that — a gas tank 
instead of a well 
(opposite page) 
Lotus-land was call 
ing and we crossed 


i W r, »' >>«' or COH 

who " i ^ " '’’''‘or Douiral 

1^,“" "O' m wells but in skt 

'mountains we rolled to Tou 
jane which de^ men unaccustomed t> 
decluities praise for its beauts 

M 1° ''"'"“e and Mrfenme 
noth Meumeur and Mrfe„,„e ilu 
bneui-hedlt arch t.»fed odenen 

penmpcKed and m places rcnching lo fu 


the narrow channel to 
Ajim on the island of Djerba which has 
spread antiapation and disappointment far 
and wide (pages 370 and 373) 

THF LURE or DJERBA 
Lotus eating has become rarer than tak 
ing snufi and forgetfulness is the one thing 
Djerba lacks Its people emigrate in large 
numbers But when their fortune is made 
back the\ come to bus a while-slomed 
farm house He a camel in front of its door 
f« r decoraii m and end their existence 
under their own palm and fig tree 
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nO\tr, SWEET HOME, IN LOTUS LAND 

Djerbans are great travelers, ‘but when their fortune u made, back the> come to bu> a tthite- 
domed farmhouse tie a camel in front of its door for decoration, and end their existence under their 
own palm and fig tree” Here Od>sseus’ sailors, forgetting their homeland, had to be shanghaied 
back to their own ships 



X\ HERE HAMILCAR FED ELEPHANTS THE MODERN TSAVTLER BUYS GAS AND OIL 
Colored tiles embellish the filling station and the domed rest room (nght) which contains a 
public telephone In front of the trim garden runs the highway from Tunis to La Marsa, seaside 
bathing place The author paid 54 cents a gallon for American gasoline 





BATHTUB AND LAUNURV THIS STREAM ALSO SOPPULS DRINKING S\ATER 


potent than Rovernments in esUWishmR an oasis I ke that of Toieur 
nil .si III* v.alcrcoursc when she occup cd the land of palms which the UcrbcfS 

Ka n l! .“"J* O'' obstruction in the stream « still called the Roman UirraRC 

asaihlli* “‘’*‘”0"''' f'‘‘« the sire of the oass u (leiermined by the quantit) of sprmR water 

man Jsn.i. . allowance for jrriEition is carefully measured and woe be to the 

man who d verts water illeeall> (j aRc 573) 


At niRhlfall 1 went out to the port of 
Houmt Souk hr Djerba is famous for its 
rishcnes and smuRRlinj. and ill unespect 
miri ”"^.1 “ prosaic little pyramid 

markmR the site of the tower of skulls 

wr> «h™ Moilcms Sicilnm md Spin 

T rw or rn,e In inch p„»cr 

l)rnOTl .Ichohns hii ,1, p, p, ‘ 

Uie .hie irndc v..n nude a name In? him 

Hu hiled enemiei Ihe Spinnrdi had 
hiidt a ton on I),„ha ai an idvanc. bise 
illinn Tnpd, „ ISM 
«alli Drijin ind I ul, I i.ha diiheil m 
rn the inch iretl armadi hurnnl and sank 


the Christian fleet massacred sailors and 
Ramson and like Timur the Lame erected 
a pile of skulls which stood there for 300 
>ears 

Less than a hundred years ago a Trench 
consul got the Key s permission to burj the 
time-bleached relics of Draguts cruell) 
erecting in its gruesome place this prosaic 
little p>ramid 

Christnn \cngeance osertook Dngut 
for the Knights of Sunt John killed him 
m open Inlile at Malta and there h « 
bloodthirsta sword still remains 

DFSCFNDANTS OP JFHl SALFM RFFLCHS IS 
TIMF OP TITLS 

\\'hen Titus captured Jerusalem — which 
g«*cs still fartler back into histir), but H 
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IT TAKES A HU5IAN n.^ TO KEACH THE TOP FLOOR 
The onlj Tva\ to get into these four or fi\e slot' apartment houses m Meden ne is to climb up the outside 
on rude stair«a>s or stones projecting from the adobe «alls The dark \aulted cells ms de are now used 
tnostl> for storing gram and tools but poor folk still occup> the loner floors (page 36’) European homes in 
this mil tarj post are bull amid palm trees Sportsmen sometimes journey here to hunt roouflons wild sheep 
nhich are exceedmglj war^ and difficult to stalk 
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A CAMERA-SHY “CAVC MAN” 

worth it — company of Jews escaped into 
LRjpt and ultimately arrived on Djcrba 
two communities of them still live there in 
a puritv of blood and traditions which is 
unequaled In Jerusalem itself. Near Hara 
hnra u a s>nagogue, famous throughout 
jewr>’, in which I spent a memorable hour 
during the weeU> worship of the Law. 

Only with reference and the consent of 
the worshipers do I use a camera in church 
mosque, or s>maRogue. \\T,en I entered the 
(ihribi, I capped my lens. 

Imagine my gratitude when a handsome 
Je^v with large s.ad ej« and a flowing 
lieard made signs that I might lake pic- 


tures! Making 
every effort not 
to disturb the 
spirit of the serv- 
ice, I moved 
freely among the 
congregation. 

Before the 
Holy of Holies I 
held back, for I 
did not want to 
take undue ad- 
vantage of such 
tolerant hospital- 
ity. But another 
rabbi urged me 
on (page 379). 

Near the door- 
way to the inner 
shrine two men, 
in a seemingly 
acadental man- 
ner, blocked my 
path, and when 
the Scroll of the 
Law was brought 
forth before the 
people I made no 
effort to photo- 
graph it. 

Perhaps un- 
usual tolerance 
exists there 
because no one 
knows the race 
or religion of the 
woman in whose 
memory the first 
Ghriba was 
erected 

Saved from 
famine by the 
. . . , Jc\vs, this mys- 

terious one lived among them in praver 
and meditation One morning they found 
her lying dead, but with a look of ineffable 
peace on her face as with open eyes she 
g^ed up into the Be>ond On that spot 
the Marvelous” sjmagogue was built and 
thilher everv' jear come Jewish pilgrims 
Irom far away. 

VISITING AN ISLAND POTTERY 
Djerba provided me with one more thrill, 
for I visited the potteries of Guellala under 
the guidance of Messa’ud el Ghul, who, 
showing talent, was sent bv the Djerbans 
to Sevres, France. The soft clay shape<I 



NO CAFFTERIA THIS IS MEDFNINEI 

Crouch ng on the ground tl e camel munches gra n in a coarse sack into wh ch some of his own 
hair maj be \ o\en Ugly as he is the camel is a pampered beast At the end of a days march 
Arabs often spread the r cloaks as tablecloths for the r mounts 


by the hands of this island potter takes the 
honest form and finish which peasants en 
3oy and artists copy (page 361) 

In the Place de Tunis at Kairouan be 
side the port at Mahd a and outside the 
battlements of Sfax the play of light and 
shadow on piles of unpretentious pottery 
has unusual appeal Much of it must have 
been shaped by the knowing fingers of a 
Djerban potter who studied at Sevres but 
kept his head 

The Romans connected Djerba with the 
mainland by a causeway now a series of 
steppmgstones for telegraph poles Rome s 
seven league boots nore out but her high 


ways remain From El Rantara we ferried 
our motor across in two tightlv lashed sail 
boats toward Zarzis where Audouin Du 
breuil away on a motor foray into the 
Sahara invited me to occupy his beautiful 
home (page 364) 

I missed this old friend whose tent I 
shared between Beirut and Peiping but 
fortune favored me for I was greeted bv 
Gaulfreteau whose cooking I savored along 
Marco Polo s trail * I still remember 
burning my upper lip on one of his stews 

* See From the Med terranean fo the Yellow 
Sea by Motor by Maynard Owen Will ams Na 
Tio'CAL Geockaphic MAGAZINE Novcmbcr 1932 



A SHIP OF THE OCSERt RESISTS LAUSCUISO 
Persuason fore and aft u needed to gel the stubborn camel aboard the fenv which w II take 
h m from this raa nland p er to the island of Djertn (page ^64) Its golden sands stretch ng lo on 
the horuon this Isle of the Lotus Eaters is reputedl> the place where Homefs hero 0d>5scus 
VIS ted the drcam> indolent folk who subsisted on the fni t of lotus trees (pages 373) 



XfAI-E BLOSSOSrS SIAKE PALUS PBODUCE DATES ABUNDANTLY 
To pollinate fru t beanng trees these dusters m the market at Sfas are lied into the trerwns of 
female trees Thus man from t me immemorial has supf^emented the ssind and insects in carr> ng 
poUtn ftotn palm to palm (page 3 4> 
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A FOUR FOOTLD UATER C^RR1ER CI,\TTERS INTO SIDl nOU ‘iAID 


Its clwtfninc white houses and square minaret perched on a cliff above the Gulf of Tunis this town 
IS a tavDTite with visitors summer and winter From the barred window projectmp over the street (risht) 
un een wi men watch life po b\ Around the comer the terraces of a restaurant command a wide view bevond 
t-arthace to the mo 1cm olv of Tunis Hamdears gardens occupied a site farther up this hill A li-hthouve 
Stan Is to <lav where in \ irpil s “Aenei 1 " D !o s funeral pv re bJaaed while Aeneas unLnowinc “held on hu 
c ur'e an 1 cleft the waters wa>s" 




MARKET STALLS LINE MAIN STREET BENEATH A LOFTl MINARET 
Lnlil Ihe French octupauon n« iher Cbnslun not Je\v rvas -fttlcoroe r\ Ihin the walls of 
“Kairouan the Hoi No dunn<' the annual Kug Fair in \pnl the cilj teems s th vl tors 
who come to inspect- the >ears output of bri ht Zerbias thick. Allouchas and embroideted Merpoums 
Rairouan rues t hose product on is fostered bj the French Goiemment Annual prues go to the 
best wea ers and rugs bearing the ofhc al seal enter France free of dut) 


while m\ lower 1 p froze to the thick metal 
bowl one subzero night m the Gobi 

He and h s charming wife not onlv wel 
corned me to their home but also conducted 
me to Foum Tatahouine and Dou rat 

THE ROAD TO FOREIGN LEGION NOT'ELS 

Foum Tatahouine used to be the teimt 
BUS of the trail leading toward dunes death 
and Foreign Legion nor els But big trucks 
now roll meml\ along toward Bordj Le 
Boeuf and that web of desert tracks where 
Georges Mane Haardt and Louis Audoum 
Dubreuil blazed the war f 

N, either Nigena nor the Congo appealed 


at the moment so I went to Ben Gardane 
near the Libian frontier 

In normal times Ben Gardane is a small 
town around an emptr market place But 
when sanctions a^'ainst Italv were imposed 
Ben Gardane was just the spot for silent 
footed camels When people need olive oil 
gram or soap a smuggler mav be ones best 
friend 

Big trucks heavilv loaded and decorated 
with hot<eshoes fishes and hands of Fa 
tima for all sorts of good luck (page 374) 

See Conque t of the Sahara bv the Automo 
ble" Naiionai. Geocraphic Magazine January 

1924 
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FARMERS PACK THEIR DONKETS TO CO HOME IN THE EVENING 
Market da) is os er in Houmt Souk The simple produce of the isolated domed farmhouse has 
been sold jn the Djerban capital how the humble folk and their patient little beasts prepare to 
return home Greek geographers identified this island nilh Homers Lotus Land and something of 
the sense of quiet content lingers on 


rolled down charged the fleeting mirages 
above the chotls and dumped their bags 
and barrels at Ben Gardane The market 
place swallowed them up and padded feet, 
treading quiet trails toward Tripoli, van 
isbed silentlj into the night 

Backtracking to Gabes we started for 
Kebili the Chott Djerid and the oases at 
Tozeur and Nefta Once Kebili was the 
back ol the bevond for from its sound foot 
mg near the west end of Djebel Tebaga it 
looked off o\ er a deadlv expanse — now salt 
heaw water now blinding mineral depos 
Its — ^which IS km to Death \alle) and the 
Dead Sea 

The Djend takes its name from the 


palms but manv of them are mirages 
Even the phosphate-bearmg mountains be- 
hind Metlaoui float in the hell hot air 

WATER THEFT IS A HIGH CRIME IN A DESERT 
OASIS 

A heav} wind had tossed some small 
dunes across the first part of our trail 
delaying our progress At the oasis of Tle- 
mine, where a metal pipe shooting forth a 
crvstal stream seemed poetic m its beauU, 
we stopped awhile But the chott itself 
was as a French captain had promised, 
a billiard table 

Even a slight shower turns this billiard 
table to butter m which wheels spin 




GOOD LCCK EMBLEMS ADOR.N THIS FEESCH TRX.CKS RADIATOR 

on a TChrt nsb^wSch^^cwes^ the ^*!^*****''rfJS'* liaad of Fatuaa, bjt al>o 

Storms (p3~e 3*2) Her« a» b»t» added safe^ard a^at&st flooded roads or sand 

to neizhbonng Italian Libia. * drtjns of olive oil to be forwarded bv camel 


unia the cars are raguHed The desert 
nomads dream of heasen must be not 
lOTli rates or streets of gold, but .bads 
palms and the voice of water 

of 

MeSlr v"' ?*”'■“ O 'oog EOraoi 

'loslem kneeU in prat er 
Jtnd nen he ms, for aa oasts, howeter 
jelcome to one from the desert, is no para 
dise for one nho bees there The stSs 
of nater stncUt Inmted rt dmded bt 
time or the width of a water notch cut in 
a cross-stream palm tnmk If the Pow 
decr^^, one lonp to put his foot m hu 
neishbors channel and direct the preaous 
water to his own thintt fields, but a water 


thief m an oasis is like a cattle rustler lo 
the cow countrv (page 366) 

Law and custom confuse the issue, for 
land IS sold without water, and water with- 
out land Inheritance ^visions pr^ent 
problems in vulgar fractions which would 
break the back of a slide rule and «ome- 
times do break beads The Government 
taamg each tree, claims ownership of all 
the water A palm grove is suspended, like 
a miia«^, between death from thirst or 
taxes 

The actual phv«ical work is not licht 
Trees must be trimmed and male flowers 
tied in the crowns of fenale trees (pace 
3<0) Rains affect the quantitv and qua! 




A JOLL\ JE^MSH SCHOOLAIASTER LAI/GIIS AND JOKES ^NHILE TEACHING 
THE 3 — HEBRE\% ABC 


He obli" ngl led hs pup Is out of (he dark s>n3gogue «o the author could photograph them 
These are descendants of the Je s rsho came b> thousand to the island of Djerba after the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem in the first ccnturj AT) (pages 366 and 379) 


it\ of a crop rotting its fruit or causing it 
to drop to the earth useless for sale Lo 
ousts sometimes lea\e a palm grove looking 
1 he massed chimnej s and hangdog boot 
leggers of sour palm wine defj ing the laws 
of the Prophet and the Bej s to get a ki(k 
out of fermented sap cut deep into the 
hearts of the tree tops 
The dream is irresistible the facts less 
1\ nc To cross burn ng sands and then 
fnd the shade of the palnvs to hear the 
voce of still waters to wander at will 
among happv folk singing at their work — 
all that IS possible B it how attain it’ 
Pav me and III keep the others off 
promises one Iwelve-v ear-old gangster with 


laughing ejes Even in an oasis peace is a 
problem 

For all that a visit to Tozeur and Jvefta 
IS delightful here so manv khatwies * — 
so named because for their labor thev are 
entitled to a fifth of the crop— are singing 
as thej trim their trees erect palm frond 
fences about the r gardens or drag dustv 
peaaKk tails of palm leaf along the shadv 
paths a scn'se of contentment quickh 
grows \nd night brings benediction m its 
blue-grav veil 

The oasis of Tozeur should have 250 
gallons of water a second but its 194 
sources actualK furnish onlj three-fourths 

•Khams fxein Arab c 
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FISHING BOATS CAST LONG EVENING SHADOWS ON THE VILLA-BOEDEHED BEACH AT HAMMAMET 
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duster of palms with 
out equal This is 
Iseftas famous cor 
betlle or basket 
On sure footed 
donkeys one rides 
do^vn shady lanes to 
crystal sources and 
placid pools where 
palm trees leaning 
over to play Isarcis 
sus seem liable to 
suffer the same death 
Then ^^e descend to 
the bed of the brook 
and riding this Iiqu d 
low wav flanked by 
gardens come upon 
bronze boys happily 
splashing about and 
groups of women 
turning an alfresco 
laundry into a 
womens dub 
Donke>s bearing 
water jars si ung in pan 
niers slide down slip 
pery paths on dainty 
feet or to 1 ph losoph 
ically upward to the 
dusty town paddling 
along With the help of 
waving ears 

To get a view I in 
\aded the garden of 
a master of polite 
ness whose first born 


TiiL FLFEisG IRISH 1J.FORSIER REACHES sFAX helped me find my 

\ «< T I V » . . wav Seated in a rude 

\ictor aULagl«n in his famous role gazes dow-n on a crossroads nol far nn enft car 

from the Great Mosque French dialogue w-as dubbed n at Pans but 

the Irish sones were left intact Center of o! >e ol p ess ng soapmaking the Older men 

fishm and pho*ph3tes Sfas has a modem European town and this With well groomed 
old qua ter where men wear robes and bread is flat as a pancake beards and spotless 

... , , . robes solemnlv drank 

that amount and onlj a few of its 200 000 scald ng coffee and seemed to sa\or the 

palm trees w iih the r heads in the sun beauty of this retreat I had come so far to 

and the r feel m the sraler produce the see But the son would have none of it 

sundrenched and transparent drgfa dale Wliere is \our home’ he asked 
wh ch is the pr ie of the Saharan oases America I replied and was about to 

Nelta irom Its plateau enjo>s two vaews add New \ork lest he p dure Rio or 
wn cn more than make up for its own ujdi B A 
n^ Alwve a green sea of loss ng palms But there was no need 
there IS a d s^nt and hence pleasing scene Thais wrhat I want to see* The skv 
of the deiilh choit whose sole crop is scrapers the crowds in the streets the elec 

mira^K \n 1 m an amph theater as re- triesgns the b g hotels New York must 


markable in its wav as the Cirque de Gavar 
n e or that mounta n-clasp^ dump of 
Leban n cedars above Bcharreh there is a 


be wonderful 

And >our oas s’ 

For ol 1 men who dream 
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I retreated toward 
Tozeur, with its piant 
jujube, its Byzantine 
to\%er, and its “Good 
morning, sir, ghe me 
silver.” 

A VETFRINARV DIS- 
COVERS PHOSPHATE 
DEPOSITS 

Our route to Gafsa 
and Sbeitla lay past 
the Seldja Gorges 
(page 383) and Met- 
laoui, ^\hose hero is 
Philippe Thomas, an 
army ^eterinary, ^^ho 
discovered phosphate 
deposits which yield 
upward of 2,000,000 
tons of concentrated 
fertility a year. 

But when low prices 
and Government re- 
strictions force farm- 
ers to reduce their 
crops, why spend 
one's last feu dollars 
on fertilizer’ Cursed 
is he who makes tuo 
blades of grass grow 
where one grew be- 
fore, for wne, olive 
oil (page 352), and 
phosphates are drugs 
on the market 
At Gafsa little boys 
plunge for coppers 
into well-kept mineral 
pools which dale 
back beyond Jugur- 
tha’s day, and women 
crowd into covered 
bathhouses at a corner 



AROUND THE SACRED TORAH MASS THE JEW'S OF KARA SRIRA 
Children sit while their elders stand facing the altar during Saturday 
morning service at the synagogue, which Djerbans call “the Marvelous’’ 
When the author entered the dark room, he capped the lens of his camera, 
but rabbis courteoush told him bv signs that he might take photographs 
tpage 366) Man> pilgnms from afar visit this holy place 


of the restored kasbah from which I re- 
treated as soon as my wholly innocent en- 
try stirred up the lions 
Sbeitla, as the dark-eved wife of the Caid 


I spent a wholly delightful afternoon at 
Sbeitla, the message of w’hose monuments 
was not interrupted by garbled French and 
in whose stonv vallev native women not 


pointed out at a society tea near Tunis, is only W'ashed clothes but welcomed me to 
hard to reach But to me it seemed well their ideal laundrv site. 


w’orth the effort 


After a brief foray to Tebessa and 


AND THE GUARDIAN SLEPT ON 


Timgad in Algeria, we re-entered Tunisia 
through the forest of cork oaks of Khrou- 


Diocletian s arch of triumph has been re- 
stored to something like its olden, golden 
glorv Three temples stand side by side 
behind a huge capitol, atop which, hke 
Venus in her shell, the guardian sleeps 


mine, with its delightful summer resorts of 
Am Draham and Camp des Chenes 

From the little port of Tabarka cargoes 
of yellow and red Numidian marble floated 
out toward Rome and romance, but except 
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ONLY A BLIND KAN COULD LOSE HIS \\A\ FROM CAFSA 

direct «n from thu town in the mountainous heart of Tunisia 
2 5 mfuii c the municipal speed limit of 40 kilometers (about 


s tossed in bv vLsitors 


for the splendid descent through the forest 
where men strip bottle stoppers and cork 
bath mats off trees the trip to Tabarka 
was a disappointment 

DOUGGA S UNWRITTEN FAME 

NotsoDougga Tunisia s outdoor Bardo 
Dougga rises above any written record 
describing its prime From the Libvo 
Tunic mausoleum up through olive groves 
past baths and latrines (more modem than 
anything the countr\side now affords) to 
the maze of walls and mosaics below the 
Forum and Capitol, Dougga s stones sug 
gest an importance and dignity which re 
corded histor\ fails to confirm (p 3gl) 
Across the fertile \alle\ a line of hills 
hides /ama which ma\ be the site of Han 
nibal s defeat by Scipio One stands amid 
the majestic rums of a cit\ without a bis 


torv and thinks of an epoch making event 
whose site is unknown 

Closer to Tunis and reached bv a road 
which enjoys wonderful views of Hadrian s 
aqueduct — attacked by Vandals, Arabs 
and Spanish but finally defeated by an 
underground pipe line — is the site of Thu 
burbo Majus (page 376) Jupiters statue 
alone must have been as tall as a bungalow, 
since Its head >s fi\e times life size 

Rome s petrified footprints are slowly 
crumbling away, but even in a drv and 
thirsty jear Tunisia s gardens are worthy 
of note Not cultivated corners of an 
equallv colorful countryside are these prod 
ucts of sweat and persistence Set between 
sand and sea — private oases rescued from 
salt as well as sun — the\ begin at a dustv 
gate outside which lies barrenness and 
thirst Inside lies enchantment 
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NOMADS AND THEIR CAMELS MEET THE IRON HORSE AT SELDJA GORGES 
Rich in phosphates this defile is served bv a narrow gaum railway running from Sfax to Metlaoui A 
stretch of track crosses the rock slope behind the gap Camels may dnnk from this stream which disappears m 
the sun baked desert farther south Some two million tons ol phosphates a vear have been e^ttracted here for 
use as fertilizer but the demand has fallen off since low pnees for farm products have made production less 
profitable 
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fot onfv machine rests on one boat the rear wheels on the other There is room 

IS the old Ro Jarcaw^^aJ'’lmkr^ n by poJmR through the shallow w ater On the horaon 

serves as a foandat'onlor ^ JeSraph Ime submerged th.s now 


For the thirteen years since I first saw 
It I have had in mj heart the picture of a 
Tunisian paradise hanging between sky and 
sea ''here the snowy whiteness of Sidi 
Bou Said c imbs a ruddy cliff from the 
sparkling gulf to a single minaret one iso 
lated palace with white peacocks hidin*' 
under purple cascades of bougainvillea" 
stands out alone 

It Hamilcars garden stood here the 
genius of Flaubert has done full credit to 
such glories as the Carthaginians knew 
But could this hillside paradise ever have 
been more regilK enchanting than it is to 
ria\ ’ 

Along a gilden sickle of beach whose 


time browned handle is the fortress town 
of Hammamet (page 377) are other de- 
lightful oases whose palms are orange and 
lemon trees whose inhabitants here find 
beauty after busy and adventurous careers 
Within one garden beside this blue sea 
stretching toward Malta there lives the 
leader of an expedition up the distant slopes 
of Everest 

What could be a greater contrast? There 
life stripped to its mere essentials death 
holding the face cards and a jealous moun 
tain spirit defending one of its last strong 
holds from dauntless man 

Here soft breezes clear waters on dean 
sand slippered servants and a lingering 
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POTTER S CLAY LII E VINEYARD GRAPES IS HANDLED ITH THE FEET 
After m the cla> will be kneaded on a stone bende the potters wheel inside the white 
bu Iding One craftsman living here at NabeuI is famed around the Mediterranean for his glazed and 
polychrome tile 


sense of deathless romance dating bad to 
Didos funeral pyre and Odysseus loyal 
resistance to sirens 

Phoenician galle\ s passed this way The 
glorv of Greece and the grandeur of Rome 
touched these shores whose soft climate 
and quiet hate caused a colont of mIH 
owners to choose this spot nor far from 
the highwat but facing the sea and sky 

RAIN IN A SUN PARCHED LAND 

AIv happiest ride through all this land 
of the sun ms through a run which elite 
\ine and palm tree had been crating for 
months 

Confined m a comradeship we had shared 
on distant Asiatic trails I accompanied 


Audouin Dubreuil on his return toward Zar 
zis My travel through Tunisia was oter 
This ride together was a fnendlv leave 
taking from a land to so many of whose 
beauties he had protided the kev 

Long caravans plodded past the camels 
still disdainful of a fate which had turned 
the sheep to quilted skeletons and the 
horses to hang head creatures almost too 
weak to stand 

Nomad women trudging along with chil 
dren. on their backs or riding the rolling 
bndges of their ships of the desert wel 
corned the driving nin which molded their 
dark gowns to their forms and added glitler 
to barbaric earrings bracelets spiked like 
d<^ collars and those antique circular 




STUCl. IS A DLSE TIIE AUTHORS MISFORTUNE IS THE ARABS GOOD EECI. 


safetv pins which sene as beauts straps to 
coar«e blue gowns 

The trasel wears Bedouins gloried in the 
storm, for under its heas's barrage the fam 
me that druse them north was in full re- 
treat 

Camped in the plains near Tunis like 
the arms of mercenaries about the ssallsof 
ancient Carthage were thousands of desert 
folk, fled thither from the Sahara s erjge 
During m\ trasels, from the rums of Car 
lhage to the regions of sand and palms 
we had honked our was through hundreifs 
of north Uiund carasans 

Now on ms last ride oser the splendid 
Tunisian roads the northward migration 
was slowing d<iwn in welcome mud Life- 
gising rain hail come again t> pti«h the 
dread ‘^nhara kick upon il<elf The ikk 
nuids mankind $ ouipo-ts would v«. n re- 
oecups what 1 in..-ciintinue«l drought had 
lumr.1 to No Mm s Ijnd 

\u 1 )u n Dul rroil wh » knows am! I isrs 
the dewt Was ssmpuhetic to this epic 
tattle of the nm I ut « ur k^ts the <e- 
lasiiens regrrltnl the st rm 
Iher k uv m I w and white its small 
Ims wt ,n lukt. Inl,. ir.nlarrnf 


balconies such as \IosIem women use M 
lookouts upon a world where thes walk 
seded 

Inside was almost unbroken sshiteness 
where thesers pictures— one a lacosleH*— 
do not break the lines of wall and s-aulted 
ceiling but stand on foot high tables abosc 
rugs of zebra skins 

^iside the In mg room ram spattered 
soitlj in the white tiled swimming pool and 
oranges shone on dripping trees Between 
the branches were news of lazi waies and 
out toward Malta blue sea and grav ski 
merged in must 

All Nature shut us in At table we con 
jured up scenes of desert and citi, trans 
\tlantic liner and tractor ii-pe car dehmg 
the <w>bi Boulexanl and Broidwai en 
tered our euniersation but the\ made no 
sound Travelers all here we met m that 
and quiet that bless the j >ume> s 

I wemder if Ithaca «eeme<l as dehchlful 
to traiel w »m OJ\ *seus kime at last from 
L4 ~Ius lairul 

Tr «-• p» rtin^i K r Va 

T» Sit I r SIa. 4/nr /inji/} |,ii6 


THE MEXICAN INDIAN FLYING POLE DANCE 


B\ Heiga Larsen 


O F THOSE age-old ntes which still 
survive among the Indians of re- 
mote villages m ilexico, one of the 
most interesting and spectacular is the 
strange dance of the flvmg pole 

Although mj sister and I had spent many 
\ears m the Mexican mountains studying 
Indian traditions and customs, we never 
had seen this ceremony In a svmbolism 
centuries old, the performers dance at the 
top of a tree trunk as tall as a ships mast, 
then “flj ’ to earth on long, unwinding ropes 
(page 389) 

Therefore, when we heard that the 
Otomi Indians were going to fly from their 
pole in Pahuatlan, we immediately packed 
our knapsacks and set out 

Pahuatlan is hidden awav m the moun 
tains of northwestern Puebla where a wedge 
of that State penetrates into the State of 
Hidalgo 

■iAWNING RAVINES ENP RAILROAD 
AT KONEV 

The tram from Mexico City took us as 
fat as Honey, so called because that was the 
name of the Englishman who built the rail 
wav which ends there All railwavs running 
northeast through the Valley of Mexico to 
ward the Sierra stop abruptly where the 
first deep ravines plunge to a yawning 
depth and the sweep of the horizon is sud 
denlv bcuvsieA the. <M.wk<i'4.x 
ranges 

At Honey, vvhich looks for all the world 
like a deserted western mining camp, we 
were met by Antonio, our Indian guide 
After the usual fuss and flurry of loading 
the baggage on the pack mule, of saddling 
the horses and adjusting the ever too long 
stirrups which in this part of the country 
look like enormous wooden shoes, we left 
the straggling streets and soon were passing 
through a dense forest of pine and cedar 
Presently however, the country became 
more open and the horses patiently climbed 
the shoulder of a ridge that divided two 
beautiful valleys with sheer walls dropping 
10 the rivers below From here the trail 
pitched steep!> downward for about ten 
miles making a drop of more than 3,000 
feet 

The pine trees became small and stunted 
and fmillv surrendered to trees and plants 
of a more tropical climate Small graj huts 


with thatched roofs nearly touching t.fi® 
ground clung to the steep hillside and tt^^ 
green patchwork of cornfields climbed iip 
and down almost perpendicular slopes 
front of us blue ranges lost themselves 
the deeper blue of a vaulted skv behifld 
us the world was hemmed in by dark wooded 
peaks 

BROWN FACES FLASH SMILES 

The Sierra was teeming with life F^r 
above us, on the opposite side of the ravin^i 
moving flecks of white showed where ra^n 
were at work in their fields Women we^^ 
pounding clothes on large fiat stones 
filling brown clav jars with ice cold wat^f 
from the waterfalls that shimmered against 
the green hills 

Indians with large crates on their bacM 
were toiling over the steep grade The*f 
enormous loads, supported bv a leather 
strap or a woven palm leaf band across tfl® 
forehead, forced their bodies forward fo 
counteract the heavy pull With eyes rit 
eted on the trail, brown faces taut and 
strained, square jaws set, thev labored 
ahead — but there was alwavs a soft spokei^ 

‘ adios for the passer bv and sometimes a 
flash of strong white teeth as a sweat dni> 
ping face was lifted to ours 

Flocks of goats were driven uphill by 
shouting boys, and the echo of high pitched 
awd. kbs. Wkg.xx'i k\s<.Us. 

their animals’ bells floated on the air ^ 
large pack trams lumbered along carrying 
freight to and from Pahuatlan The road 
IS the pulsing artery through which flow's 
the life of the Sierra 

A piece of green paper crushed m tb® 
hand gives a fair idea of the topography of 
the country surrounding Pahuatlan, which 
rests on a slope high above the point where 
two small rivers meet 

After almost three hours we sighted the 
town, aiming upon it suddenly at a lurA 
of the road Below us the red tiled roof'^ 
of the houses peeped out from orchards and 
gardens 

ONE MODERN TOUCH RADIO ANTENNA 

Pahuatlan cannot have changed mucP 
during the last few hundred jears Th<^ 
houses mav have had a fresh coat of paint 
now and then and of course the radio ha? 
set Its mark on the town But, on the whole 



On« daimg >ounh man whom iht author met had flovm (or 2S o{ his ytata Not only i» 
there danger of the pole breaking under the men s weight but a dancer may make a fatal misstep 
atop the mast particularly as some may dnnk heavily to buck up their courage Most of the Indies 
have forgotten the symbolism of their sky dance but the spectacle is a treat for the youngsters who 
crowd the side tines here at Papancia (opposite page) 


life flows along in much the same way as 
when the Spaniards built the first houses on 
the mountain side 

In its outward aspect Pahuatlan is decid 
edly Spanish with deep archways and large 
iron studded doors that swing open to 
patios filled with flowers after the fashion 
of Seville However, the conquerors have 
long ago gone to other realms and Pahuat 
Ian has turned back upon itself and become 
Indian 

Our hotel, if one could call it that, opened 
onto a small patio behind a store It smelled 
a bit sour, as strings of dried pigskins which 
the Indians use for carrying the fermented 
dnnk called pulque adorned its walls 
But nothing mattered to us except sunshine 
the next day for the flying pole dance 
' Darkness fell quickly and an ink black 
night was ushered m by a tropical ram 
which in a few mmutes turned the narrow 
cobbled streets into rushing rivers The 
continuous dnp-dnp from the roof on the 
dried pigskins sounded like the deep, sio 
ister beat of an Aztec war druih^ 


We woke at daybreak to the same dis 
heartening patter of falling ram, but even 
'oe'iore Pa’nuafian had time to “brace itse’il *Lt* 
meet a new day, one of those surprising 
changes of weather typical of the Sierra 
look place Clouds scudded away and a 
brilliant Mexican sun lit up the scene 

MARKET A BABEL OF INDIAN TONGUES 

It was Sunday and the market was in full 
swing when we picked our way through the 
wet streets to the plaza which was crowded 
with Indians All the tiny villages that 
hang like eagles nests on the mountains 
around Pahuatlan empty themselves on 
Sunday and swarms of Indians in while 
starched clothes move up and down the 
narrow trails bound for the market 

The musical rhythm of several Indian 
languages flowed and ebbed through the 
archways around the sloping plaza, where 
natives bartered or haggled about prices 
exchanged gossip or sat in long silent rows 
with their wares piled up in front of them 
The women wore gorgeous hand loomed 
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I bo oer»i h ly Kclno C llloj 

INDIAV FLXrrOLr SITTFRS CAFFR ATOP A TO-FOOT XI \ST 


At thu (I zn hci ht tMth feel stamp ns an 1 headdress t>obb ne in time nith a pourd ntltc om actor 
(liners Hhile hiv tie mates perth on a flimM wooden frame Fath entertains the capins crowd for alout 
ten minutes Then all leap Into space and D»~ poundward on ropes (pace t9’> 'ITjn iradtional In I an 
eertmonv seen here at the Corpus Chrvsli (estiva! at 1 ajacaU Veea Crut sur\i%cs in certain mountain Mllaces 
n rihra«l o( Meilco Cil> 
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‘tiTTmrA.. ^ 1 by RcdDty Callof 

« . . I ^ HUMAN Bums start up the pole 
Scarlet bandannas tied across iheir >.,-i 

l.mc, the dehcets «e,e dre»ed J b“d5 *” “«E> t«r "!■ 

ers belies cd to represent the sacred LircU ""•y PC^for 

llie compass But now m Pahuatlan sn K«afded the cardinal points 
Indians told the author more elegant than fou 


'm 


rhythm to their 
walk 

In the center of 
the bustling plaza 
towered the fly- 
ing pole, almost 
seventy feet high 
and as straight as 
a mast — a mag 
nificent tree, re 
lated to the pine 
On some moun- 
tain slope It had 
grown, waiting to 
give up Its life for 
an age old tradi 
tion More than a 
hundred Indians 
had dragged it 
from Its birth- 
place over the 
narrow path 
How they had 
managed to get it 
around the sharp 
curves and across 
the ravines re- 
mains a mystery 
It must have 
been an arduous 
task to raise it on 
the small plaaa 
With levers and 
ropes the heavy 
trunk hadhttleby 
little been lifted 
from the ground 
and slid into a 
deep, narrow hole 
m which the In 
dians had placed 
their offerings 
A live turkey, 


shoulder capes embroidered in cross si, 
PTtlerns vareme design and color 
"" ■'Htmct.ve dr, 

By far Ihe most numerous viere Otr 
noruen from a i, lage high ,n the mounla 
north of PahuTtlan Their capes were 
wool embroidcrctl m striking 
I, lack, ml and s ellon Their loSg hair , 
l.rTidetl «,lh corris of „„,| ending 
TAsels of herds The skirt, of «ool or J 
ton WTSdrasm lighth iroiind the hips w 
the fullness galheretl into deep plea’ts 
front which gave a singuUtI) g,a?e 


candles, choco- 
late, cigarettes, 
and other things — varjing in different parts 
of the Sierra — are put into the hole before- 
hand to nourish the pole and make it strong 
enough to hold the n> ers 

I-OFT\ DANCE FLOOR TU 0 FEET IV 
DtAMETFR 

Three Indians were climbing to the top, 
carrying six long ropes and a short section 
of another tree hollowed out and smeared 
''ith pink soap A thick vine had been 
tttBted around the pole to afford a foothold 
With difficult} the hollowed <ection was 
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rholosraph by Bod 1 Ch tfn en 


HEADDRESSES FLASH RAINBOW HUES AS DANCERS WHEEL 
The stateh Quetzal ceremonj sometimes series as a curtain raiser to the Amow 
pole dance Present da> Indians sveave the huge crests uith paper strips instead 
of the brilliant macaw feathers used b> their ancestors 


placed on top of 
the pole, like a 
thimble on a fm 
ger, but free to 
revolve, and the 
SIX ropes were 
verv carefully 
wound around 
the pole below it 
The top of this 
“thimble was 
the dance floor 
It measured e\ 
actly 24 inches 
m diameter as 
we were able to 
verify when it 
was taken down 
after the cere 
monv This tiny 
platform, fur 
thermore was 
not le\el as si\ 
other ropes sup 
porting a hex 
agonal frame 
passed o\et it in 
grooves 
The frame 
made of six sticks 
tied together 
with ropes was 
hung just below 
thethimble Then 
the SIX long ropes 
whjfJ? ire 
’’een the Indians 
wind around the 
top of the pole 
were passed over 
the frame and 
the ends left dan 
glmg in the air 

Thereupon the Indians climbed down and 
we waited while clouds gathered on the 
mountains and rolled down toward the roofs 
of Pahuatlan At one o clock it rained and 
we were bitlerU disappointed as we knew 
the Indians could not fly if the ropes got 
too wet 

But again the gods were kind The ram 
stopped the 'jkv became clear once more 
and the pa\l\ dressed loiadorcs (flsers) 
finalh entered the plaza 

Strangeh enough not man\ historians 
ha\e mentioned this old ceremoni onK m 
a few places is it recordetl in ancient Indian 
manuscripts 


The ceremoni of the aolador is supposed 
to be intimateh connected with the Indiap 
calendar It is believed to represent the 
Indian centurv or cycle of 52 \ears 
which was divided into four groups of 1,3 
years each 

In the old Spanish chronicles there wer^ 
alwavs four voladores Thev w ere dressed 
represent bircL — probably the four sacret] 
bitd> guanhng the cardinal points as each 
fiver corresponded to one of the four chief 
points of the compass The flyers madi. 
thirteen rounds each before reaching the. 
grovnwl that is four limes 13, or :>2, Ihb 
number of y ears m the cy cle 
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Th K aph by n il ch «n ta 
INDIAN JACl S ON TUP BEANSTALK 


’’ ted about 1 


The r h ! Icr is a fresh vine t 
pole Kcichlns the top each n an sw ntr« ♦ 
scat on the sh side 1 frame ndow the c”p or h 
arc s oun 1 the ropes on which they i\y lown 
car re I I eches eacept the ri,ur jn 1 ftow 
ski ts who rei resents the Man \\ oman Mai nc 


ITiis Ajni!»olism Ins been nlmost /“ntirclj 
for^dttn in tlic coursi of ernturirs though 
iht Incliins still me their j»Ics in the 
Siirn and fit ts the\ tjid in \tr\ enrU di\s 
In I’lhuithn the sj mlmhc number of four 
fl><rs hxs been chin^csl In si^c ‘ It is more 
clesmi the Indians etplimcd riicre/nre 
tte hill j hexagon il frame and six rofies 
instead nf four In other places h)wc\er, 
the nniiscs still cling to the old number 

TLMRS WEAR URtniT RFO 

Our xolidnres wore bright red costumes 
and ttto Innilanms ernsstd m the bach gave 
a \ague resemblanct to wings I i\e were 
drts««l as mtn and the sixth as a woman 
M ilinche they called her \lmost all 
Mexican Intfian ilances have a Malinche or 
'Ian Woman but nobndv seems to be able 
to explain the exact role played by this 
figure 

One by one they climbed to the lofty 
height Malinche somewhat hindered by the 
I mg skirls fluttering in the wind Once on 
top they sal diwn in the frame and sup- 
ixiried thtir bodies by thrusting their feet 
igainst the pole I hey looked very small— 
like bright rag dolls high up in the air 
1 hen one stepped up on the platform and 
commenced to dance live of the flyers 
carried rattles and the sixth a small drum 
and a flute that he ph\ ed at the same time 
The frail music floated dowaa to us and the 
tiny figure whirled and leaped in time with 
Its rhythm 

DANCING ON THE BRINK OF DEATH 
Faster and faster he danced until my 
heart was m my throat the thud of his feet 
echoe<l in my own pulse beat One step 
misplaced one slight loss of balance and 
noth ng could have saved him from plung 
mg to a sudden death 

Nothing happened and the dance went 
on to the four cardinal points Each vola 
dor danced for about ten minutes except 
the one with the drum and flute 
The monotonous tune changed slightly 
for Mch new dancer and 'Malinche who was 
the last of all ha 1 four d fferent tunes She 
swmed to be the most important person in 
the ccreminv and her dance was more in 
tricate Everyone gasped with fear when 
she stooped down and leaning forward at a 
dangerous angle enfolded each of the others 
with a large bandanna wh ch she held in 
both hands 

After Mai nche had slipped back to her 
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DRIED PIGSKINS ADORN THE PATIO OF PAHUATLAN S HOTEL 

Indians fill them with pulque the popular fermented drink made from the juice of maRue\ plants Arriv^'S 
in town for the fijing pole dance men m pajamalike clothes park their mules m the courtyard 









VEn.E„„0M«. 

»no befnended Cortfz Spanish conqueror of Mex “**>' represents the Aztet 
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Pbotogrtpb by Rodney Gallop 

DANGLING PROM A LOFTY MERR\ CO ROUND, OTOMl INDIANS rL\ THROUGH THE AIR 


Dances o\er the actors suddenl> dive from their seats atop the pole Here ropes tied to their 
waists and wound about the masthead check their fall As these life lines unwind the men descend 
Slowly and revolve about the mast m an ever increasing arcic until they touch the ground Five 
ot the men grab the rope with their feet and turn upside down at the start of the two minute descent, 
onl> the skirted Mahnche (lower figure) remains upright 


I^ace in the frame, all tied the ends of 
the ropes around their waists and with a 
piercing cry launched mto space 

For one breathless moment they hung 
along the pole, five of them head down for 
^y hlalmche flies with her head up 
Then down they came in a steady crescendo 
of ever widening circles 

As they gained momentum and the ropes 
slowly unwound, the effect of flying was 
perfect Round and round the pole the\ 
flew, their slim bodies stretched along the 
ropes which they caught with their feet 
The music had changed to a In elier rhythm 
accentuated bv the drum and gourd rattles 
On the crowded plaza all commeraal 
activities had ceased, and silent Indians 
with upturned brown faces intently watched 
the six whirling figures 


Then the fivers reached the ground, 
swinging gracefully around and landing on 
their feet A deep throated erv arose from 
the plaza as the crowd broke like a surging 
wave and closed in around the voladores 

ACCIDENTS SOMETIMES MAR FIESTAS 

Afterwards the fivers became our friends 
They spoke Spanish haltingly, searching 
for words They were men of different 
ages The chief was 63 years old and had 
flown for 35 years He had been the 
teacher of the others, who treated him with 
great respect He told us about accidents 
and of voladores who had fallen to their 
death 

“We are helpless if anv one loses his bal 
ance, he said ‘We can do nothing to help 
because we should all fall ’ 
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The whole structure is so frail and de 
pends so entirely upon perfect balance that 
the least violent movement ma> be danger- 
ous In some villages the authorities have 
prohibited the dance because of accidents 

To have sufficient courage, manj vola- 
dores often get quite drunk before climbing 
the pole This of course makes them more 
reckless, and therefore a fiesta may end with 
the tragic death of a beloved fl>er Vola 
dores enjoj much the same admiration and 
worship as that accorded a favorite bull 
fighter in Mexico City or a Babe Ruth in 
the United States 

Our flying Otomi Indians were not given 
to talk, and we feared that they knew noth 
mg of the ancient sjmbolism of the cere- 
mony It was therefore a thrilling surprise 
when, as they were dismantling the pole, one 
of them turned to us and said 


In the old days there were always four 
\oladores, because we are really the four 
sacred birds that fly with the four winds to 
the cardinal points ” 

So, after all, a few embers of the old rile 
are still glowing m the dead ashes of yester- 
j before long the> ma> disappear 
and the ceremonj become a legend lost 


INDIAN DANCES ARE LIKE PAGES PROM 
PAtRY TALES 

On our extensive trips through the Sierra 
we have seen many other interesting dances 
each one like a brilliant page of a fair> tale 


On the lower slopes of the mountains 
lotonac Indians with enormous rainbow 
colored headdresses wheel around m their 
sutely Quetzal Dance (page 391 ) 

Dance of the 
P"® J'Tio Throws the Reed as the word 
iiterallj means, has managed to survive in a 
t villages high m the Sierra It is 
little known that even the very best m 
formed authorities on Nlexico to whom we 
went for information had never heard of 
11 , much less seen it 

tl.ll j tlanced by Indians in costumes 
VS '-"'adores, but u.th 

COL'S iSk?'” ="■* »' 

coMisIrf acatlaxqui. which 

feathws TN "“h ‘^rdhant 

m faslened v> as 

jo slide along one another to their full 
length, telescope fashion, when the dancer 


who held the longer reed in his hand, threw 
them into the air 

A circle of dancers surrounded a demure 
and miniature Malinche — a boy of eight 
wnth a dimpled girlish face, dressed m flow 
mg white garments and holding a gourd 
and a small wooden snake painted silver 
in his hands 

At the beginning of the dance, Malinche 
stepped up on a small board and was 
hoisted high above the other dancers The 
simple, monotonous tune played on a 
flute accompanied by a drum was almost 
drowned m the hilarious ringing of church 
bells and the startling reports of rockets 
bursting with small white pufis m the air 

But when the tmy figure commenced to 
dance on the board, holding “her” gleam 
ing serpent high above “her’ head, a hush 
fell on the spectators and the bells were 
silent 

Suddenly each dancer, with a graceful 
movement and a sweeping upward curve 
of the arm, threw his acatlaxqui into the 
air, while his feet never once lost the rhythm 
of the dance A crackling sound, like the 
burning of dry twigs, blurred the music as 
the reeds shot out like arrows speeding from 
(he string of a bow, and, crossing, formed 
a plumed dome of drooping arches over 
Malinche 

Again and again the frail tune was 
broken by the dry crackle as the dancers 
in some mysterious way made the reeds 
slide back into their hands, only to let them 
flv out once more 

WITCHES WORK BLACK MAGIC WITH 
PAPER DOLLS 

Once, almost by chance, we stumbled 
into a strange Indian world peopled by 
supernatural beings 

We had noticed a cluster of small huts 
on a mountain in the Sierra and had ques 
tioned several people about it The answer 
was always the same the village was so 
unimportant and the Indians so secretive 
that few people ever went near it 

That decided us, and we turned our 
horses down the steep trail that plunged 
into the river, then rose in sharp curves and 
looped up the mountain 

A strange sound greeted us upon enter 
ing the village — a hard sounding clap-clap- 
clap not the soft patting of hands making 
tortillas, but the impact of stone on wood 

Wc found women sitting m the shade in 
front of their doors, pountlmg awa> on 
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Still upside down and falling slowly the musician plays his pipe and drum while the others shake gouf^ 
Tattles Not until their blood suffused faces are about to scrape the ground will thej right themselves ar’'^ 
land gracefully on their feet Otomi Indians watch from arcades and balconies read) to roar applause A® 
Mexico Cit> worships a popular bullfighter so do these xiUagers adnure the plucky flyers 
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snnll bowls vith stones rht\ \\cre rml. 
ing paper' 

The pages of histor\ suddcnh turnwl 
back several hundred j ears “ And the 
paper on which they painted their hicro 
glyphs was fashioned from deer skin or 
pounded out of fiber extracted from the 
bark or roots of certain trees ’ 

Todaj fiber paper is used for witchcraft 
onlj Ihe Indian uses two kinds of bark 
one which gives a light and “good" paper 
and another which produces a dark pur 
plish paper 

The latter is considered ‘ bad and is 
used for black magic ceremonies It is cut 
into small dolls with which witches are sup 
posed to be able to cast spells on people, 
as well as to cure all kinds of illness 
In the Indian world which is much 
stranger than our own, everything — ^water, • 
air, fire earth, the house, the mountains — 

IS represented by spirits which must be 
propitiated lest their wrath fall upon the 
defenseless village The spirits demand of 
ferings from the humble Indian, and weird 
ceremonies and rites are performed m their 
honor 

When an Indian is sick with fever it 
means that the fire has entered his body 
and is demanding its offering The sor 
cerer, or bru]o drives out the evil spirit by 
coaxing It into a dark paper doll which is 
hurriedly burned and replaced by a good 
doll of light paper 

Should the patient die, the sorcerer of 
course is not to blame for is it not the fate 
of everyone to die’ The unfortunate vie 
tun IS buried with a couple of light paper 
dolls m his hand these being good will 
surely help him on his perilous journey to 
the land of shadows 

DROUGHT RELIEF, PRIMITIVE INDIAN 
STYLE 

Whenever it happens that rain does not 
fall and the crops are threatened, the In 
diatis flock to their sacred lagoon An altar 
IS raised on the shore of the deep sinister 
looking pool and smoke rises from many 
incense burners 

Drums throb and flutes wad while strong 
feet stamp the ground and a chorus of 
voices entreat the water spirit — supposed 


to dwell on the bottom of the pool— to 
release the life giving ram * 

One bj one frightened fowl arc hurled 
into the water, followed by yards of muslin, 
food flowers, paper dolls, and even monev 
The latter we heard later on, is sometimes 
retrieved by unbelieving muleteers who 
loiter on the trad waiting for the Indians 
to depart 

DOLL‘S SrPRESENT PLANTS 

In early spring, when ruffled fields he 
pregnant with seed, the witches are busy 
cutting seed dolls for their clients These 
are made of common tissue paper, as thev 
must correspond in color to the plants they 
are supposed to represent 

Like the fiber paper dolls thej are shaped 
III e a human being with hands raised as if 
in praver, but from the arms and legs 
sprouts the plant the Indian wishes to sow 
in his held 

In a cave high above the village, where 
the mountains seem to surge into the sky, 
the sorcerer chants his incantations over 
them and burns incense of copal gum Then 
they are returned to their respective own 
ers who reverently preserve them and take 
them out once m a while as an oflermg to 
the spirit that rules over the field and guards 
the crops 

These rites are faithfully carried out 
according to the different seasons and 
various needs of the villages because an 
instinct, strong and primeval, deep down 
m the Indian s soul, still urges him to 
follow his ancient traditions 

But, some day in the future, engineers 
will probably blast a modern highway 
through these tiny unerplored corners and 
the villages some of which have not yet been 
pul on the map will be crushed under the 
grinding wheels of progress The palm 
thatched huts will cede their place to 
up to date filling stations traditions will 
gradually disappear the paper dolls will 
be forgotten and the strange and myste 
nous world of the Sierra will be no more 
•A custom somewhat similar but involving 
human sacnlice was practiced among the ancient 
mhabitaiits of Chichcn Itsa in Yucatan See Yu 
catau Home of the Gifted Mava by Sylvanus 
Gnswold Morlev in The Natiovai Geocbaphic 
Macazive for November 1936 page 622 
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small boards ^Mth stones The\ were mak 
mg paper' 

The pages of histon sucldenlj turned 
back «:e\ eral hundred \ ears “ And the 
paper on which thes painted their hiero 
glyphs was fashioned from deer skin or 
pounded out of fiber extracted from the 
bark or roots of certain trees 

Todaj fiber paper is u«ed for witchcraft 
only The Indian u^es two kinds of bark 
one which gnes a light and "good ’ paper 
and another which produces a dark pur 
plish paper 

The latter is considered ‘ bad and is 
used for black magic ceremonies It is cut 
into small dolls with which watches are sup- 
posed to be able to cast spells on people 
as well as to cure all kinds of illness 

In the Indian world which is much 
stranger than our own, etervthing— water, 
air fire, earth the hou«e, the mountains—’ 
IS represented by spmts which must be 
propitiated lest their wrath fall upon the 
defenseless ^ illage The spirits demand of 
fenngs from the humble Indian, and vieird 
wremonies and rites are performed m their 
honor 


^^’hen an Indian is sick with fe\er, it 
means that the fire has entered his body 
and IS demanding its oftermg The sor 
cerer or brujo, drites out the e\il spirit by 
roaxing it mto a dark paper doll which is 
huirie^y burned and replaced bj a good 
doll of light paper 

Should the patient die the sorcerer of 
course is not to blame for is it not the fate 
of e%eryone to die^ The unfortunate wc 
tun IS buned with a couple of light paper 
dolls m his hand, these, being good, will 
surely help him on his perilous journe> to 
the land of shadows 


DROUGHT RELIEF PRIinTIVE INDIA?. 

STYLE 

^Tiene\er it happens that ram does not 
l^ail and the crops are threatened, the In 
dians fl«k to their sacred lagoon An altar 
IS raised on the shore of the deep sinister 
looking pal and smoke rises from many 
incense burners ^ 

Drams thr,* and ilutcs isad nhile strong 
«1 stamp the ground and a chorus of 
'oices entreat the nater .pint— supposed 


to dwell on the bottom of the pool — to 
release the life gning rain • 

One bj one frightened fowl are hurled 
mto the water, followed by yards of muslin, 
food, flowers, paper dolls, and e%en mone\ 
The latter, we heard later on, is sometimes 
retrieved by unbelieving muleteers who 
loiter on the trail waiting for the Indians 
to depart 

DOLLS Rf'PRESFST PLANTS 
In early spring, when rufiled fields he 
pregnant with seed the witches are busy 
cutting seed dolls for their clients These 
are made of common tissue piper, as thev 
must correspond m color to the plants thev 
are supposed to represent 

Like the fiber paper dolls, thev are shaped 
like a human being with hands raised as if 
in praver, but from the arms and legs 
sprouts the plant the Indian wishes to sow 
m his field 

In a cave high above thfr village, where 
the mountains seem to surge into the sk>, 
the sorcerer chants his incantations over 
them and bums incense of copal gum Then 
they are returned to their respective own 
ers who reverently preserve them and take 
them out once in a while as an offering to 
the spirit that rules over the field and guards 
the crops 

These rites are faithfully earned out 
according to the different seasons and 
various needs of the villages, because an 
instinct, strong and primeval, deep down 
m the Indians soul, still urges him to 
follow his ancient traditions 

But, some day in the future, engineers 
will probably blast a modem highway 
through these tiny unexplored comers and 
the villages, some of which hav e not yet been 
put on the map, wDI be crushed under the 
grinding wheels of progress The palm 
thatched huts will cede their place to 
up-to-date fillmg stations traditions will 
gradual]} disappear the paper dolls will 
be forgotten, and the strange and myste- 
rious world of the Sierra will be no more 
* A custom somewhat sumlar but m^olvmg 
buman sacrifice was practiced among the anaent 
inhabitants of Chichen Itza tn Yucatan See Yu 
calan Home of the Gifted Maj’a ” b> Silvanus 
Gnswold Morie\ in Tnt Natioval Geocbaphic 
hlACAziNE for November J936 page 622 
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THE GENESIS OF THE 
WILLIAMSBURG RESTORATION 

B\ John D Rockepcllcr, Jr 

[E restorition of colonjal Williamsburg enlisted my interest and 
support because to see beautiful and histone places and buildings 
disintegrating had long caused me \cr> real distress 

It ^vas this feeling that mo\ed me to aid in the restoration 
of Versailles, Fontainebleau, and Reims To undertake to preserve a single 
building when its environment has changed and is no longer m keeping, has 
always seemed to me unsatisfactory — much less worth while 

The restoration of Williamsburg, however, offered an opportunity to 
restore a complete area and free it entirely from alien or inharmonious sur 
roundings as well as to preserve the beauty and charm of the old buildings 
and gardens of the city and its histone significance Thus it made a unique 
and irresistible appeal 

As the work has progressed I have come to feel that perhaps an even 
greater value is the lesson that it teaches of the patriotism, high purpose, and 
unselfish devotion of our forefathers to the common good If this proves 
to be true, anv expenditure made there will be ampl) justified 

It was Dr Goodwin who first dreamed of a restored Williamsburg What 
has been accomplished is largely due to him to my associates, to the architects 
the builders and the historians But of equal importance has been the truly 
tvonderful co operation, sympathy and understanding given the undertaking 
h> the people of Williamsburg and of Virginia, both in official and m private 
de From the \ery outset the> have made the work a joy Our association 
"ith them has been a continuing delight 






THE RESTORATION OF COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG 
\V A R Goodwin 


T he restoration of colonial \\ illiams- 
burg IS dedicated to the hope and pur 
po«e that the future ma\ learn from 
the past” It IS designed to preserve and 
re-create the svTnbols and memorials of a 
creative and colorful period of \mencan 
historj The compelling reasons for its 
restoration lie m the historic background of 
the atv, and m the intrinsic simplicitv and 
alluring beautv of its architectural form 
Fortunatelv Williamsburg was built when 
life was simple Hisiorv here is s\ mbolized 
b\ homes and venerable public buildings of 
harmonious and beautiful design 

Colonial W illtamsburg grew from the 
seeds of thought and purpose which were 
planted b\ the devotees of hberij It is 
necessarv , if we would understand the 
significance of the restoration, that we 
should pause upon the portals of the citv 
restored, and appraise the educauonal and 
soaal values inherent m its histoncal back- 
ground • 

Histor> enkindles the imagination of man 
and quickens his sense of reverence, thus 
prompting him to preserve the memorials of 
the creative past and enabling him to appre- 
ciate these memorials when he stands in 
their presence The restoration of this co- 
lonial atv, bv making Amenca more con 
saous of its heritage, will help to develop 
a more hi^v educated and consequentK a 
more devoted spint of palnotism 


VAST EXPANSE OP COLONIAL VTFCINIA 

A map of the temtorv given to the ^ ir 
gmia Compan) bv King James. I under the 
rojal charter of 1606 would show that it 
first embraced a strip of land, from 75 to 
too miles wide, extending along the Atlantic 
seaboard from what now is South Carolina 
to the present Canadian border 
Wilhm these bounds, or just be>ond, it 
was confidentlj believed would be 
found the shores of the great western sea 
which would thence afford a near route to 
India and to other eastern lands 


Capuin Nathaniel Bullet sa>-s in hu HiHor 
‘^fore »e present >ou *Tth th 
relation of mattm of faa it u fit to offer to >ol 
vir* the st«e nhereon thej «ere acted For (] 
IS »ell said) as Keosraphs without hutory «mnrt 
a carca^ snthoui mouon so history viibot 
poeraphv vandcreth as a s-ajraat without crrtai 
habitatjozi. 


Neither gold nor the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean having been discovered withm this 
area, the charter of 1609 extended the 
bounds of the Colon) to the shores of the 
western sea, wherever those shores might 
be This terntorj in both documents was 
named Virginia 

From time to time this area was curtailed 
bv subsequent rova! charters, or b> ceded 
terntorj, so that in 1753 the Virginia tern 
tonal claims embraced the area now in 
eluded in the western part of Pennsvlvania, 
and the States of Virginia, W'est Virginia, 
kenluckv, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 

The area now included within the States 
of Michigan and isconsm was added and 
the Virginia claims were confirmed by the 
conquest, in 1779, of the Xorthwrest Tem- 
torv bv George Rogers Dark 

‘ It has been held,’ savs the author of 
4 Brief and True Report Concerning 
If iliiamsburg and Virginia, “that the His 
lorv of the chief Cilv of a Country is, m 
great Measure the Historv of that Countrv 
Itself And if there be anj Truth m this 
Philosophv, It will be left to the Reader to 
judge how much greater would be that 
Truth if the chief Citv should also be the 
onlv Citv of Consequence in such a Coun 
trv For, through those \ ears of the Eight 
eenth Centurv in which it was the Metrop- 
olis of the N'irgmia Colonv, Williamsburg 
was not only the Seat of Virginia’s Govern 
ment, but also the Principal Seat of its 
Religion, Education, Societ), Commerce, 
and Fashion 

‘ Moreover, it enjoved this unusual Dis 
tinction in a Colonv which was then everv 
where acknowledged to be the most piopu 
lous the most powerful and the most pros 
perous of all Great Britain s Plantations m 
Amenca so that though Williamsburg was 
in Virginia what Boston was in Massachu 
setts and what Philadelphia was m Penn 
sylvania, vet, due to its unusual Importance 
in \ iigmia and due to \ irginia s Ascend 
anev among the Colonies, it was (although 
smaller m Size) m many \\ ays more potent 
than even those great Places 

Because this lemtorj bordered on the 
American domain of the French, upon the 
other British colonies, upon the terntorj 
under Spanish dominion, and included 
within itself many Indian tribes, the 
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PROU THIS OLD DRAWING RESEARCH WORKERS OBTAINED CLUES FOR THE RE- 
BUILDING OF WILLIAMSBURG TO ITS OLD TIME GRANDEUR 

The Bodleian Librarj Oxford England >iclded one of the most xaluable research finds made 
b> the Restoration The original copperplate engraved to scale about ]740 gave the onl> extant 
Mews of the Governors Palace (6) and the first Williamsburg Capitol (4) (Plates \ and I) The 
plate was intended to illustrate a work on \irginia which was never published The buildings Banking 
the Sir Christopher Wren building (2) are (1) the Brafferton Indian School (1723) and (3) the Col 
lege Presidents House (1732) The sketch provided important information pertaining to the rear ele 
vation of the Wren building (S) The panel at the bottom represents the early English idea of some 
cA'i'be natives and fheir customs as well as Bora and iauna ol toe 'New World 


colonial government of Virginia, whose 
capital citv was Williamsburg, was in fre 
quent commercial, political, and military re- 
lationship with its territorial neighbors 

From these contacts grew the French 
and Indian wars and consequent militarv 
and trade agreements These conditions 
gave to the government and people of Wil 
liamsburg reasons for interest and concern 
m the wars of England France and Spam 
and a cosmopolitan outlook upon world 
affairs 

Jamestown Williamsburg and Yorktown 
located within a radius of 20 miles upon the 
Virginia peninsula which lies between the 
James River and the \ork are inseparablv 
united \\ ilhamsburg was the successor to 
Jamestown while the fame of \orktovvn 
grew out of the high resolves initiated b\ 
the House of Burgesses m M ilhamsburg and 


similar action taken in Rlassachusetts and 
the other Colonies 

These three places have recently been 
embraced within the bounds of the Colonial 
National Historical Park Williamsburg 
however is not owned or controlled by the 
National Park Serv ice They now are being 
physically united bv the Colonial National 
Historical Park Highway which has already 
been built from \ orktown to the outskirts 
of ilhamsburg and is designed to be ex 
tended to Jamestown 

THE GLORY OF JAMESTOWN 

miderness outposts 





To mode SOI-DIERS COULD HOLD THE GATE AGAINST MANY 

for defence (Plate \I) **•»?*’' ^***'^l’‘*** seems out of scale but it was so constructed 

on either side b> rows of trees whTch °f Gloucester Street It was 1 ned 

original Carroll coach is drawing awav fpi»r^ *t^ '**^‘*^ i turnaround from which the 

b) Thomas jeflerson in one of his diarfes (page 412)'* *“ accordance with its dimensions as set down 
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The lone, iw m'\nUei\ church lovscr 'vV 
Jimestonn nnrks the beginninj’ of the long 
Msli through \\hich Williamsburg must be 
\iencd if It IS to be seen m true perspecti\e> 
for its glor\ IS rcflecterl upon W ilhamsburj! 

Jnmestonn became the first permanent 
English settlement m \menca when, on 
Mav 13, 1607, the colonists landed there 
and named their place of settlement for 
King James 

There thea built a church and later a 
statehouse and simple homes There, in 
1619, con\ened m the church the first rep 
resentatiae legislatne assembK held m the 
New W'orld There the\ tried commun'il 
goaernment, which was soon followed b\ 

with autocratic goaernors and took part in 
Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 
During Ibis rebellion Jamestoa\n avjis 
burned and Sir W ilham Berkelea , the roaul 
goaernor, who had roundl> damned educ4 
tion, printing presses, and Bacon and his 
followers, made the rebellion of 1676 the 
propheev of the Reaolution of 1776 

Seasoning sickness and the abundance 
of other trials and discontents culmmatmi; 
m the fire which in 1698 again deslro>ed 
the Statehouse, brought to a climaa the 
thought of abandoning Jamestoavn for a 
more nearly central location for the capital 
of the Colon) 

THE MIDDLE PLANTATION 

Neat Jamestown midwa) between the 
James River and the York, was Middle 
Plantation, soon to become WMhamsburg 

The seeds of this place had been soyvn 
by the Indians on a rampage m 1622 dui 
mg which fully one third of the English 
settlers in Virginia were massacred 

Consequently, at a Grand Assembly of 
the Council and Burgesses holden at James 
Cit) (Jamestown) m 1633 it yvas ordered 
that a palisade be built across the pemn 
sula from estuaries of the James River and 
the York (about si-y miles) so that a 
region of safety for the inhabitants and 
their cattle might be secured e'stendii’g 
eastward to Old Point Comfort, at the end 
of the peninsula 

The history of Middle Plantation so 
named because it was the middle plantation 
guarding the palisade is obscure except for 
a few outstanding events which entered into 
the near background of the making of IVd 
liamsburg and its subsequent fame 

Here Bacons followers met to organize 


the rebellion of 1676 This military upns 
mg had its origin m the determination of 
the young Nathaniel Bacon and his fo! 
lowers to protect their homes from attacks 
by the Indians The goyernment objected 
to such military defense because of its 
financial interest in the Indian fur trade 
At Middle Plantation m October, 1677, 
with Jamestown King m ashes, a Grand 
Assembly was held About this time cer 
tain inhabitants of ^ork Count) filed a 
petition with the Kings Commissioners in 
yyhich they offered the following suppli 
cation And if a Towme be built for the 
Goyernor, Councill and Assembly to meet 
and for the General Court, yye humbly pro 
Middle. ?s w/a?/.. 

fit, being the center of the countrj and also 
within I.^nd most safe from foreign ship- 
ping, any place upon the River Side being 
liable to the Batter) of their greatt Gunns 


SECOND COLLEGE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Meanwhile, Middle Plantation had been 
chosen as the site of the second college in 
yyhat is now the United States (Plate VIII 
and page 408) 

The College of William and Mar) was 
destined to plav a dominating part m the 
histor) of Virginia, in the establishment of 
Williamsburg as the second capital of colo- 
nial Virginia, and m the culmination of the 
thought of the restoration of Williamsburg 

Next to Harvard, established in 1636 
William and Mat) is the oldest institution 
of higher learning m the United States and 
the first college founded under royal charter 

In 1693 the Reverend Dr James Blair, 
Commissary in Virginia of the Lord Bishop 
of Ixindon, and also minister of the church 
at Jamestown, obtained from King William 
and Queen Alary the rojal charter for the 
building of the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia The General Assemblv 
ordered that Middle Plantation be 

the place for erecting the said college of 
William and Mary m Virginia and that the 
said college be at that place erected and 
built as neare the church now standing in 
Middle Plantation old ffields as convenience 
will permitt 

And so Ae College was set down near the 
ocation largely determined 

" '’“a'’'"® from contem 
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BENEATH THE WIEN BUILDING CHAPEL SLEEP THE COLONIAL GREAT 


professors and students and contained the 
Uchen, dining room, and great hall A 
chapel was added m 1732 (above) 

The College became the alma mater of 
three Presidents of the United States Jef 
ferson, Afonroe and T^ler, of George 
Uv the, first college professor of law in the 
United States (Plale MI) , of Cbiel Justice 
John Marshall, and of manv other distin 
guished patriots and statesmen 
Fvers aspect of Washington’s public ca 
reer began in \\ illiamsburg 
He was not a student at William and 
Mar> , but he came to the College to take 


the required examination before the profes 
sor of mathematics and to be commissioned 
a count> survej or This marked the begin 
ning of his public service 

During the last vears of his life he was 
chancellor of the College As a young man 
he was commissioned by Governor Dm 
widdic to service m the French and Indian 
wars, which was the beginning of his mOi 
tarj career, as a representatne of his 
county he served for manv jears in the 
House of Burgesses, which was the begin 
niDg of his political career, and he was sent 
bj that body as a delegate to the Conti 
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nentil Congress 
He mimed Mrs 
Martin Cuslis, 
who had a resi- 
dence m AYil 
liamsburg 

On December 
5, 1776, the Thi 
Beta kippa So 
cietv was found 
ed by students 
of William and 
^Iirv 

THE IRE OF 
GOVERNOR 
NICHOLSON 

In 1699, the 
capital of colo- 
nial Virginia was 
moved from 
Jamestown to 
Middle Plan- 
tation, which, 
because of this 
decision, was 
soon to become 
Williamsburg 
The government 
was installed in 
the College where, 
pendingthebuild 
mg of the new 
Capitol, the Gen 
etal Assembly 
held Its meetings 
It IS recorded 
that His Etcel 
lency Governor 
Nicholson also 
had his residence 
at the College for 
some time, which 
lent no small dis 
tinction to the 
institution Yet 



PliQUigrapli by Edna L Wuhecd 

THE PILLORY CAVE PETT\ CRIMINALS A FORETASTE OF HANGING 
It ina> also have served in place o! the vihipping post Ibough when it was 
so used the victim would probably have been stood in a barrel to prevent his 
kicking the wielder of the lash Recently one William and Alary student editor, 
who had his picture taken in such duress well nigb strangled before the ‘ gaoler 
came to release him 


it IS to be questioned whether His Excel 
lenc> s influence upon the scholars was of 
the best for, on one occasion at least, being 
approached m the hills of the College bv 
one seeking monev out of the public funds, 
the Governor did flv into such a rage and 
did curse and swear so loudU that a sea 
ciptam who li\ asleep at some distance m 
the building, sprang from his bed and, n^- 
lectmg to affix his wooden leg, came leaping 
through the halls m his shirt, thinking the 
building to be afire ’ * 

In calmer moments Goiernor Nicholson 


was soon to have the city of Williamsburg 
laid out and carefully planned, according to 
the Act of the General Assembl), as the 
second capital of the Colony of X’^irgmia 
Lord Cornwallis came to the College and 
occupied the President’s House, erected m 
1732, nhile on his wa\ to entrench and 
later to surrender himself and his arms at 

stiff 

of the French Army nere quartered in this 
same house uhile taking care of the 
*See *A Brief and True Renort n 
"^''."““'‘WSin'.itEiiia, b> R G.Ge”"™' 


NS 
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moiogTapb bj Edo D 1. bed u. » 'mo*, 

IN THIS JAIL GRIM PUNISHMENT OVERTOOK ONE ACCUSED np 

PURCHASING SCALPS Unforeseen cosi 

T0?C?n,f, ceptirHe 

here because he me ted the Indians aga nst the colon sts ^ ChargeTw-nh'^offerme ^ ^ ® following 

hS" *”1 languished for monlfe m a s Lla^ uT viewed the 

(SS 415f <‘“-‘8 the St o"n and Its near 

iecufed ”lh hanTuS,Tnd ?eg ro J ?^on of in 

terest was intro 

wounded French sold ei;s brought from the ghosts of the na<;t ar,^ to the 

battlefields of 1 orklowii to be hospitalized festorat on possib lities^ ® 

m the \\ ren building at the College Dur Mr Roriefollor - . j 

ing this t me the College Presidents House present at thi ded Stmn^nf’^b p 

was accidentally burned The cost of re Lippa Memoral Si ! 

pa r was pa d from the general fund of the conSntially authorized ft ^ 

French Arm\ of tentat.v^%.i, 1. ° preparat on 

Today M Ilham and Mary has a faculty done to restore 
0.^86 and a s.udea. body .„oa Uau. Odleg. .ha‘wa,L'''„f'' VjJJ' 

It yas about ISO j ears after this that Mr “”S“f«hL SSdmSiy Somed'the 
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HERE SLEEP SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION 


One hundred and fiftv s« men of Washingtons army and two women poss blj nurses J e buned in the 
Rsrden The willow tree stands m the center of their burying ground wh ch had lam forgotten for more 
than a ccnturs The frra%es were discovered when the estate was bMg restored The Palace served as the 
hosp lal for the Continental troops during the Siege of Yorktown 
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II J’h'> otr»ph by Edwin L 

IMinoUT COLUMNS THE OLD COURT HOUSE IS FAITHTUL TO TR-HHTIOV 

I t^RiioTuf ““ Y ""'“-b-R - >' » 

were added after a fire in 19U howwer the suppled Some 

tains the archeolopcat eahib t (page ^6) *" took them dotra Tbu ed fice now con 


preparation of preliminary drawings to help 
wsuahze the possibilities of the dream of a 
Williamsburg restoration No further com 
mitments of any kind were made or sue 
gested at that time 

This momentous visit brought the resto 
ration thought to the point which Governor 
Nicholson had reached in 1699 Plans had 
to be prepared N icholson s plans were for 
building a colonial capital city now they 
were plans to visualize its possible restora 
tion after the lapse of 227 years 

COLONIAL CITY PLANS 

The plans of Nicholsons time were 
slightly delayed by the Governor who 
according to tradition suggested that the 
city be planned about a monogram of U 
and \I in honor of King \\ illiam and Queen 
lary The tops and bottoms of this mono 
gram plan however ran inevitably mto two 
neighboring ravines 

therefore gase place to an 
o her on which the main thoroughfare 
extend ng from the College at the west 


end and the Capitol site at the east was 
named the Duke of Gloucester Street in 
honor of His Highness William, Duke of 
Gloucester 

The two parallel streets on either side 
were named Francis and Nicholson 
lor the Governor himself The other streets 
were named then or later for the King 
doi^ of Great Britain or m honor of people 
of distinction in England 

Near the center of the city spacious 
greens wwe laid out One of these extend 
mg north from the Duke of Gloucester 
Mreet by the parish churchyard was 
planned as the foreground green and en 
trance to the Governors House subse- 
quratly to be called the Palace (Plate K 
and page 404) Near the center of the 
town was a spacious open green designated 
Market Square 

The plan for the city and the d rections 
tor building the Capitol and the orders 
governing the erection of houses were 
clearly set forth in minute detail in the Act 
of the General Assembly This Act was of 
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lOBO OT ?0\VBt,R PROM ‘CHIS ItAGAZtNE klNDLEO THE 

REVOLUTION IN VIRGINIA 

After the surrender of Cornwallis it was used success \eiv as a stable church dancing school and 
during the C \il War as a Confederate arsenal (page 415) 
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and Indian wars 
Being o^e^ 
come bj embar 
rassment “SNhen 
he rose to repiv 
Washington was 
addressed b\ 
Speaker Rob 
inson who said 
Sit doivn Mr 
W ashington 
"iour modesU is 
onh equaled h> 
\our\alor which 
surpasses an\ 
eloquence which 
I possess 

TACKS AND 
TABLES 

The Capitol of 
1699 1747 has 
been rebuilt and 
completelj fur 
nished according 
to the original 
specifications 
wh ch were spe- 
ahc to the extent 
of directing the 
material to be 
used in covering 
benches and the 
kind of tacl^ 
that were to affix 
and ornament the 
tape The di 
mensions of the 
tables were spec 
ified 

The piortraits 
then mentioned 
ha\ e been re- 



Tbe Palace burned in 1731 and lU gardens fell into disuse E.Tca%at on un 
covered parts of a. staunay of preasel) Uus character leading to the canal 
Enough fragments «ere intact to guide the rebuilding of the terraces and the 
stairs 


placed by origi 

nals of the period and others added indud 
ing Charles W illson Peale s life-size likeness 
of General W ashington Books and docti 
ments appropriate!) placed give to the 
Capitol an atmosphere of authenticitv 
kpon the completion of its restoration 
the General Assembl) of A irgmia held a 
formtl sess on of the Legislature in the 
building on Februarv 24 1934 The State 
Supreme Court of Appeals and the Gover 
nor of \jrginia were officiallv present and 
took pan in the proceedings Mr Rocke- 
feller upon invitation of the General As 
«embK addressed the joint session in the 
hall of the House of Burgesses 


The Public Gaol was erected m 1701 near 
the Capitol This building the ruins of 
which were still standing has been restored 
Here Blackbeard s pirates were imprisoned 
before being hanged To this prison also 
was brought Genera! Henr> Hamilton after 
Forttincennes which he commanded was 
aplnred bt George Rogers Qark during 
ibe Revolution (page 410) ® 

The Public Mlagazine was built upon the 

longing ,0 the King The remo°'rof fte 
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powder from this magazine on April 20 
1775 the dav after the Lexington Concord 
battle m Massachusetts precipitated the 
Revolution in \ irginia 
This budding m a dilapidated condition 
was still standing when the restoration 
began Its encircling high nail had been 
torn down a number of >ears previouslv 
and the brtcVs used for a church 

The building has non been restored and 
the encircling wall rebuilt (page 413) It 
IS owned and kept open bj the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 
which was a pioneer socict> for preserving 
sites and buildings in \\ ilhamsburg and in 
Virginia prior to the restoration endeavor 

FIRST THEATER IN THE UNITED STATES 
Levingston s playhouse the first theater 
m the United States was built in 1716 near 
the Palace Green Near by was laid out a 
bowling green (Plate VIII) The site on 
which this building stood is owned bv tbe 
Restoration but as yet the theater has not 
been rebuilt 

Here plavs some ShaLespearean given 
under the patronage of Governor pro 
vided popular entertainment and diversions 
for the ^ople The emperor and empress 
of the Cherokee Nation attended a perform 
ance of Othello at Williamsburg s second 
theater built near the Capitol in 1751 
The Indian queen was so alarmed b) the 
fighting on the stage that it is related she 
sent one of her attendants to prevent the 
actors from killing each other 

The Raleigh Tavern was erected prior to 
1742 (Plates II and 111 and page 413) 
Burned m 18S9 it has been rebuilt by the 
Restoration upon its original foundations 
after ]ts original form and handsomely fur 
rushed with antiques of the period in ac 
cordance with colonial inventories listing 
the furniture that was in (be building 

Colonial ilhamsburg abounded in lav 
erns and ordinaries Thej were well pat 
ronized as they ministered not alone to 
those in attendance upon the government 
but to visitors to the at\ which was the 
commercial and social center of the Colony 

Among the tav erns the Raleigh stood pre 
eminent — it was one of the most noted 
taverns in colonial America and was said by 
travelers to compare favorably with the 
best m England 

Here the roval governors were officially 
banqueted upon their arrival from Eng 
land here Washington according to his 


diarv, frequently timed here Jefferson 
danced with his fair Belinda here the 
Burgesses when dissolved for dislovil 
utterances prior to the Revolution met to 
carry on intl here, m the Apollo Room the 
Phi Beta Kappa held Us anniversary cele- 
brations 

SIFTING FORTt TONS OF ARTIFACTS 

The old Courthouse built m 1770 has 
been restored and is used as the archeolog 
ical museum and information center of the 
Restoration (pages 412 432) It contains 
specimens of colonial glass tableware hard 
ware household utensils and building ma 
tcnals selected from some forty tons of 
such specimens of 17th and 18th centurv 
artifacts dug up while excavating the foun 
dations of colonial Williamsburg houses 

These exhibits have been of valuable as 
sistance to the architects and others respon 
sible for the bmldmg interior decoration 
and furnishing of colonial bouses and con 
stitute one of the most convincing proofs of 
the authenticiiv of the restoration 

The colonial Virginia Gazette office was 
erected for printing a paper which began its 
valuable work of disseminating the freshest 
advices foreign and domestick in 1736 It 
has been one of the most valuable sources 
of historical information related to theprob 
lems of tbe Williamsburg restoration 

At Its office m colonial days books were 
printed and sold and there for some time 
the colonial post office was established 
This buildmg which was burned has not 
yet been rebuilt 

BRUTON COURT CHURCH OF COLONIAL 
VIRCINIA 

Bruton Parish Church is the successor 
to the churdi which was built soon after 
Middle I lantation was laid out and paled 
m In 1683 a new church built of brick 
was erected to take the place of thetold 
church in this place (Plates VII XV and 
page 428) 

After the seat of government had been 
established in Williamsburg a new church 
was built by the united efforts of the parish 
and the General Assembly in 1715 the 
Colony building the wings and intervening 
part and providing pews for the Gover 
nor the Council and the Burgesses Thus 
Bruton became the official court church 
of colon al V irginia 

Bruton inherited the Jamestown tradi 
tions its Communion silver and its minister 
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IF THIS lU TREASON MAKE THE MOST OF ITl CRIED PATRICK * - 

fXr,,}^ ‘!‘® VirRinn statesman in\eiRhe«l acainst th.. «;» ov Tins SITE 

RrtiH«» U>afles the I irst Ins Cromsvell and Grow thJ Th.lA "*th t, j?' 

Cje< rge WashinKton George \\> the George Mason Thoma^vi "’=>y Profit bv thir,”^ his 
men Mt in the \ irgin a House of Burgesses m the ol 1 U .11 Olher ReL‘l„f 




GUESTS AUGHT FROM THE 1 OST OIAISE AT THE RALEIGH TAVERN 
Owned by the CarioU family of Virginia this coach was made before Ihe Revolution It has been 
repaired lined and repainted with the same care used m restoring the colonial buildings 



THERE IS ONE CUSTOM THAT TIME. HAS NOT CHANGED 
Forbears of the pickanmn « who are up to their ears in watermelon probablv rcee ved a similar 
treat from the soldiers o! the Keiolnt on Costnmes donned by the two men for tins picture are ol the 
very late Revolutionary period In the WiUtamshurg restoration attendants in all of the CKhibition 
buildings near colon al dress 
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Firfay Phoweraph by Lu « Marden 


THE COUNCIL OF THE COLONY OF \ IRGINIA WAS SUPPLIED WITH RED TAPE 
Siv niec «4 nf it tised for t\ins document* together with brass candlesticks snuffers and snuff 
diSifs pen knive? rLrding ink were ordered by Auduor Wilham Byrd in 1705 for the lawmakers 



t «oeT»ph e F.nlay Photoeraph h, Ed^jn L W ^ 

MERL IS RALCICn TWEIS JEFFERSON DWCCO WITH HIS PAIR EELIND ^ ^ 

In the \pollo Room beside a mantel I einne in Latin the insermrmn T^n.* .t 

W IS lorn md Oool Lump stxidenis oi William and Marj held carnnat Offspring of 

mtl The rc.iomion hjs re-crcitid aSuSS, had Its 

burnc 1 m lb59 ha 1 been a social center in W illiamsburg for more than a cem rvhich when U 
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llC«r I l\ CD GEORGE XWTIlt TEXCIIEU Or ^MERICAS CRC\T 
John Marshall Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and many others <tiidiecJ under the first college 
professor of law in America The statesman was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
\\ ashington made the house liis headquarters before the siege of Yorktov' n 
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THE GOVERNOR OCCUPIED THIS ROOMY PEW STUDENTS WERE GALLFn ^ ">stierd 

Braton Parish Church was attended by the young men from Wtlham anri M r ^ PRISONERS 
sure they staved out the service their supenofs had them locked m fpTaie \ v\ make 

conceived here some of h.s ideas for h.s • Suwte of Virginia forRehgToS FreeLm^^?"'°" 
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the Re\erend Commissan Blair founder 
and first president of the College of W illnm 
and Mar\ (page 405) 

The partial restoration of Bruton Parish 
Church m 1904 07 represents the beginning 
of the thought of the restoration of colonial 
W ilhamsburg 

In 1907 a lectern ^\as gi'en b\ President 
Theodore Roo'tcNelt commemorating the 
300th anniversara of the permanent estab 
lishment of the English Colon> at James 
to\vn A beautiful Bible given b\ king 
Ednard \ II commemorating the 300th an 
niversar\ of the establishment of the Eng 
lish Church in America \Yas pre'sented at 
the same seraice b\ the Lord Bishop of 
London 

Statesmen of colonial \ irginia associ 
ated with the government m \\ ilhamsburg 
from 1715 to 1779 worshiped m Bruton 
Parish Church W ashington s name occurs 
many times on the parish register m con 
nection w ith the baptism of his sla\ es This 
old register dates back to 1662 

THE PALACE SO NAMED BECAUSE OF 
ITS COST 

The Palace of the colonial ro\al gov 
ernors was ordered built m 1705 but was 
long m construction because it was too 
ornate and expensive easily to win the lavish 
appropriations from the General Assemblj 
necessary to finish it Governor Spotswood 
brought It to completion about 1720 (Plates 
\ \I \n \I\ M I and page 404) 

Because of the frequencv and size of 
these appropriations the Assemblj became 
convinced that the building deserved the 
name of palace and so called it 

All of the colonial governors of \ irginia 
from Spotswood to Lord Dunmore resided 
there as did Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson the first two go\ernors of the 
Commonwealth 

A part of its spac ous gardens became a 
burial place for the soldiers of the Amer can 
Armv of the Revolution wh le the Palace 
was being used as a hospital during the 
S ege of Yorktown (page 411) 

Hugh Jones m h s Present State of Vtr 
gtrtia publ shed in 1724 speaks of the 
Palace as a magn ficent Structure 

built at the publ ck Expense finished and 
beautified with Gates f ne Gardens Off ces 
W alks a fine Canal Orchards This 

1 kew se has the ornamental Addition of a 
good Cupulo or Lanthorn illuminated wnth 
most of the Town upon Birth Xights and 
other Nights of occasional Rejoicings 


The restoration of the Got ernors Pahce 
and the spacious grounds and beautiful 
gardens including the canal has been the 
climax of restoration endeavor 

The finish of its interior woodwork its 
exquisite interior decoration the surpassing 
beauU of its varied terraced gardens its 
displav of boxwood and hollv hedges and 
of crape mvrtle and other flowering trees 
and seasonal flowers among which roses 
abound constitute fitting sxmbols of what 
was most tasteful and ornate m colorful 
colonial \ irgmia (Plates \ I and I\) 

\\ ithin recent months the furnishing of 
the restored Palace has been nearlv com 
pleted An extensive collection of con 
temporarv furniture and paintings has been 
obtained m England These match the 
descriptions of the furnishings m everv 
room given m the inventories of the co 
lonial governors 

The restored homes of colonial Williams 
burg are many and varied Thev are sur 
rounded bv re created gardens and face 
upon old greens and histone streets Some 
are held under life tenure agreements gra 
ciousi} allowed A few will be opened as 
e\h bition buildings All of them add to 
the making of the harmonv and scale of 
the cilv restored and to the completion of 
a colorful picture of a memorable past 


THE FIRST COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF LAW 


The Wjthe House was the home of 
George W ythe first college professor of law 
m the Colonies teacher of Jefferson Mon 
roe and '\Iarshall and of other notable 
statesmen Wvthe was a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence (Plate MI) 
Built m 1755 the house was purchas^ 
with the aid of Chapter III Colonial Dames 
of America when fast falling into deca> 
Thus its preservation was secured and 


oniion rarisn i^nurcn aujoining protected 
W hile th s restoration was in progress under 
direction of the Rector of Bruton Mr \\ il 
1 am G Perry of the firm of Perry Shaw 
and Hepburn of Boston Msited t\ illiams 
burg on a vacation study of the colonial 
architecture of \ irginia Dropping ,n at the 
Wythe House he sensed the need for coun 
set and kindly gave helpful advice 

Ths acquaintance later led to the selec 

n? ? , “sociates as the 

architects of the ilhamsburg Restoration 

WaAington and RochambearSn th^ 
lorUown campaign ,he 
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DIPRISOSED DEBTORS TMiBE PAMPFRED IS COLOSIAL NIRriSIA 
Ulien a new hou»« tor tbe eaoler naiatldnl to the Public Caol at \\ libamiburp hu old 
ters fireplatt and all «ere a.m2ned to those «ho «ere forced to ser\e time for nonpaNment of 
their bnL Cnmmal offenders eojo>cd no «uch comforts <iliu>tration page 410) The room naa 
sheathed with hea\'> oab boards E\en the stepliLe coRvcmence m the comer was stron®lj re-enforced 
with iron and built vi that it was escape proof 

sketches showing the possibilities of the 
restoration of the Wren budding at the 
College, and of colonial W ilbamsburg were 
first shown to “Mr Rockefeller, on Mat 21, 

1927 

The W \ the House is soon to pass from 
the church to the Restoration 

t\1I\ ttlLLlAilSBURC WAS CHOSEN FOR 
RESTORATION 

This at\ , so rich m histone association 
and time encrusted beautv , offered the one 
feasible opporlunil) to reclaim and restore 
a colonial center 

Of four cities pre-eminenllj important in 
Americas earlv hiatorj, and especialK po- 
tent m shaping pre Re\olutionar\ thought 
which led to the establishment of our Re- 
public, Williamsburg alone seemed to laid 
Itself to such a project 

Ob% lousK , an area a mile long and ap- 
proTimate^ a half mile wide could not ha\e 


been secured for restoration of colonial 
ffoston with Faneuil Hall as its center nor 
in colonial \ew \ork with old Triniti 
Church as its center nor in colonial Phtla 
delphia around Independence Hall 

In Williamsburg there still stood about 
9a colonial buildings of larious kinds ivithin 
a reJalneU small area, largely surrounded 
b> an unspoiled countriside 

SECRECT ESSENTIAL TO EARL\ STAGES 
At the outset complete secreev was essen 
tial to the success of tbe Restoration en 
deaior The prelimmarv plans were made 
from measurements of the streets and prop- 
erties of W illiamsburg taken b% Mr PerT> 
and two assistants m the quiet darkness 
between midnight and dawn 

No one became aware of their strange 
procedure save one negro who wandering 
through the blackness of the night, came 
unawares upon a steel tapeline being 
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drapcctl across an 
\nlersecU n r 

street alonp 
which, in a some- 
what bc(u<UUetl 
condition, he w is 
seeking to find 
his wa> home 
\\ ith a terrified 
\ ell he leaped 
o\er the line and 
vanished into the 
night 

Photographs 
were taken from 
the air and pieced 
together, and 
earlv maps, 
including the 
frenchman s 
map of 1782 
(page 431), were 
consulted Pre- 
hminarj histori- 
cal investigations 
were made to 
evaluate the 
properties 
Veit her Mr 
Perrv nor the air- 
plane photogra 
pher knew for 
what msstenous 
purpose these 
things were being 
done 

At length pre- 
hminar> plans of 
much wider scope 
than the sketches 
shown in the 
\\ \ the House m 
1927 were viewed 
by Mr Rocke 
feller and a few 



Persons having Lots conticuous to the preat Streets shall enclose the said 
Lots with a Wall Pales or Post and Rails So read the act for establishing 
the Capitol at Williamsburg in 1699 and again after a lapse of 238 jears, it 
has been complied with 


of his confidential associates in a private 
room of a Ivew York hotel on November 21, 
1927 Soon thereafter authoritv was given 
to proceed with the purchase of propertv 
essential to the beginnings of the restora 
tion endeavor 

From the outset it was recognized that 
the value of the restoration would be its 
authenticity So that the plans and ma 
tenal structure, the outward architectural 
form and the artistrs of interior decoration 
as well as the furnishings in the restored 
buildings, might be truthful portnvals, a 
research organization was constituted 


evidence in America, in England, in France 
and elsewhere, that offered any hope, was 
searched by trained investigators Ametj- 
enn national and State historical societies 
museums, and libraries were visited Re^ 
search students were sent to England to 
examine the records in the British Museum 
the Public Record Office, the universitv 
hbranes, and other public and private col 
lections of old manuscript material 
Jlr Warrington Daivson, of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Pans, combed the archnes 
of France for esidence that might 
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\\hi,n restoration bctfin thi< shoppini. ccnlir of WilhamsburR was |he u'ual row of small build- 
incs man> of them bidl) dilatnditcd Graceless struaurcs with unallractisc sicns were torn down 
and replaced b> new ones of Tidewater \ irpinia colonial architecture The »tores harmonuc with the 
restored area and the adscrtisvns sicns with those of Washmynon s da> 


found Its wa\ there from the ofticers uul 
soldiers quartered m \\ lUiantsburR for sev- 
eral months after the IHttle of \orkto\\n 
Valuable source mnternl was discotcretl 
In the hbnr\ of the College hung the 
famous map of the unknown I renchnnn 
It has become known as the ‘ Bible of the 
Restoration ” This map dcsiftnates to scale 
e\er\ public and pn\ ate building m colonial 
Williamsburg as of 1782, when the legend 
on the map, mitten in French, shows it to 
have been drawn 

A CHILDS SCRAPBOOK MELDS FACTS 

\ child s scrapbook of the colonial 
period, found in \\MUiamsbiirg, contained 
a pen sketch of the rear of the Wren build 
mg with notes designating the professors 
who taught in the various classrooms and 
the students who then occupied the dormer 
windowed rooms of this budding 

In the Huntington Librarv in California 
was found a floor plan of this mam college 
building drawn bv Thomas Jefferson A 
floor plan of the Palace made bv Jefferson 
was located in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society 


The most specnciilar find was nnde b> 
a rC'Circh worker in the Boclleiin Librart, 
at Oxford— a copperplate engraied about 
1740 showing the eleiations of all the colo- 
nial College buildings, the Capitol of 1704, 
and dso the Palace with its contempora 
neons flinking buildings (page 403) The 
plate was immednteh photographed and 
transmitted b\ radio to \merica 

fsiimerous other confirming and reveal- 
ing exidences came to light, establishing 
the authenticitv of architectural designs 
In the College librarv hung a tracing of 
a drawing of the College made b\ a Swiss 
traxeler, Francis Louis ^Iichel, who had 
visited Williamsburg m 1702 Among the 
College archives were reproductions of 
other sketches made by him showing the 
semicircular walls of the south end of the 
Capitol, then m construction 

A LOST ART REDISCOVERED 

Most of the bricks used in colonial build 
mgs were made in the Colon> , usually in the 
imminiiate vicinity of the buildings The 
art of making the glazed end bricks which 
were then often emploNed for decoratre 
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effect had been lost Ffforts s\crc rmde 
%\ithout result to discoser m Fnplaml Ger 
mans, the Netherlands and cl«c\\here the 
technique of this lost art 

IinalK experiments b\ primitive niclh 
ods were made m W illiamsburp utilizing 
\\ illiamsburp clav 

ith a nepro and a mule to work the 
mixing apparatus and b\ experiments with 
different kinds of wood burned m the im 
proiised kiln under tested temperatures 
the process of making the glazed end bricks 
was rediscovered 

The wav\ glass characteristic of colonial 
windows was obtained after xarious glass 
makers in \metiGi and abroad bad studied 
this problem 

The paint upon and w/ithin the colonial 
houses m illiamshurg and throughout 
Tidewater \irginia was scraped through 
successive coats and the vivid original paint 
colors most generalh used in the earl> and 
succeeding years of the colonial period 
were found and recorded Similar melhoils 
were pursued m the studv of woods iron 
work stone and tile of the earl> Williams 
burg buddings Existing fire ordinances 
prohibited wood shingles so a fireproof 
shingle was developed after extensive ex 
penment which simulates a cypress shingle 

KSSCARCII DISPROVES SOME CHERISHED 
TALES 

To the Restoration s department of re- 
search truth IS so dear that it often has to 
be purchased at the price of romance 

Should anyone venture to write of the 
Uamontawe expedition oi Governor Spots 
wood and his Knights of the Golden Horse 
shoe the research department would be 
immediately on the alert to see that the 
golden horseshoes w ere worn by the Knights 
as mementos and not bv the horses 

Counting the traditional nights spent 
bv Washington m homes scattered far and 
wide the department checks to see if there 
were that many nights on the calendar or 
if there were an) n ghts left for him to 
spend at home as history records he some 
times did 

Research takes much joy out of life b> 
curbing the careless quoting of cherished 
traditions as if thej were the proved facts 
of historj Consequently one is no longer 
permitted to sa> that the College of V\ illtam 
and Marj helped support the infant Har 
vard College and helped to Christianize the 
people of New England with 45 pounds 


sterling annuall) sent bv the Virginia col 
lcf,c to Ntw Fnghnd for each of those two 
objcctiv cs 

Investigations reveal that this monev was 
sent for these purposes bj the executors of 
Sir Robert llojle who acting under the 
discretion accorded them in the will of this 
distinguished scientist gave the income of 
the purchaser! Ilrafferton estate m ^ork 
shire Ingland to the College of William 
and Marv to build and maintain the colo- 
nial Indian School (page 403) 

riiLs income was made subject to an 
anmiitv for Harvard and for the conversion 
of the New Fngland heathen Thus the 
annuity was paiil ibrectl) and was not 
gracioiislj given bv William and Alarv, 
which College doubtless otherwise would 
gladlv have spent all it got on itself 

The research department feels that the 
restoration of colonial Williamsburg is in 
itself so romantic and so beautiful that it 
does not need fictional enchantment 

AOVESTURFS IN COLONIAL ARCTtFOLOCV 

The archeological research work of the 
Restoration contributed to the solution of 
man) architectural problems W here co 
lonial houses shown on the Frenchmans 
map had vanished, excavations were made 
and foundations unearthed were measured 
and photographed Thus the exact size 
and outline of buildings and the location 
of chimneys partition walls and other 
Items of interest were revealed The size 
and shape of the bricks used were deter 
mined as well as the moldings upon stone 
steps 

Excavations made to unearth the Palace 
foundations revealed the ancient flagstone 
floors in the basement in perfect condition 
also supporting arches parts of the old 
walls spacious wine cellars sections of the 
marble mantels and pictured tiles A com 
plete photographic record was kept of all 
excavations made and of the structural 
progress of all buildings 

JEFFERSON WOULD HAVE REVELED IN 
STRUCTURAL WORK 

More than forty tons of such matenal 
evidences were secured from these excava 
tions Samples of these materials have been 
careful!) assembled in the colonial Court 
bouse of 1770 which is now the archeologi 
cal museum of the Restoration It serves 
as an exhibit of the domestic civilization of 
the t7th and 18th centuries This building 
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1 I T Uiiun K tuiver 


TWLLNE A10'»TLr^ OF TMMMI I) KIDCIONR 01<\CJ TIIL RALI ROOil OVRDIN 
Faithiul reproductions ol CtiRlisli tawn decorations »n tlie colonta) period are these trees, hedj,es, and 
slirtihs t>efore the north vsint; o( the restored Palace 



.ationalCeoBriphicSoei«ty Dulaycotor Photoerapb by Edwin L Wisb 

ABOVE THE BALLROOM DOOR GLEAMS THE HANOVER COAT OF ARMS 


The original cupola surmounting the roam part of the Palace housed a “great lanthorn” which was 
lighted on the King s birthnight and on other occasions of public rejoicing 
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DuUyco or Pho oe aph by Edw a L \\ shefd 


DO\ TREES T\\0 CENTURIES OLD SURROUND THE BOWLING GREEN 
Williamsburg had such a publ c s \ ard (or the game of bo ris but t \as near the pla> bouse not on the 
Palace grounds where the restorat on has placed this one 
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FROM THE P\L\CE P\NSY BED COLONIAL DAMES PLLCKED NOSEGAYS 
Garden week m W ill amsburg attracts thousands of vts tors \ ho adm re the blossoms w th the r 
background of boxwood hedges intersected by marl and shell walks Trees shrubbery and flowenng 
plants have been chosen by the restoration in accordance w th careful research Some housewives 
descendants of the onginal homeowners compla n today that it is not orthodox to grow even up-to- 
date vegetables ! 
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ilso IS desiKmte<5 is the tnfornntion burciu 
of the Restorition (pipe 412) 

I he cirh structunl period of the restor 
ntion would hi\e been of ib^orbinp interest 
to Jefferson could he h-we then re\isite<l 
the cil\ His versatile mind would have 
found delight in the scope and methods of 
the work Ditches m some places 18 feel 
deep were being dug bv steam shovels for 
new water mams and sewerage pipes 
Trenches were being made to conceal tele- 
graph and telephone wires 

Concrete streets and sidewalks were then 
giving place to gravel roads and to brick 
and flagstone sidewalks 

In those earlj dajs of the restoration one 
never knew when he went to bed whose 
house he might meet in the morning mov 
ing down the street Sometimes it proved 
to be a colonial house on its waj in to fill 
a vacant space but more often it was a 
modern home exiled from the restoration 
area 

Mam visitors having heard that the co 
lomal cilv was to be restored assumed that 
within twelve months it would surelv be 
finished The> began to arrive \o suit 
able place had vet been provided for their 
accommodation Thev found the streets 
blocked off Thev met the houses which 
were moving out as thev moved in The> 
ran their cars into ram soaked ditches re 
centlj filled in or got lost in detouring m 
efforts to get somewhere and see things not 
vet existent 

Language was heard that desecrated the 
serene and temperate air which m co 
lonial days was said to have constituted a 
great advantage of this place 

459 BUILDINGS DEMOLISHED 

The restoration project has now been 
in progress for more than nine years Dur 
mg this time it is officially stated that in 
addition to the three colonial buildings at 
the College 67 buildings have been re 
stored Ninety one colonial bi ildings have 
been reconstructed 18 modern build ngs 
have been moved from the restoration area 
and set up elsewhere and 459 modern 
buildings have been demolished 

This procedure was made necessary to get 
rid of the corrugated iron buildings and 
other incongruous structures bv which the 
colonial citv had been modernized and 
spoiled Two blocks of new business build 
mgs of a colonial stvle of architecture con 
taming 13 shops a banl and a post ofiice 


have been creeled adjoining the restored 
area 

Not including the labor spent in manu 
factoring and transporting material nearl> 
five million man hours of labor have gone 
into the restoration endeavor 

In earning forward the work it has been 
necessan to have important dealings with 
the National Government with the Cover 
nor of Virginia the State Legislature and 
with various departments of the Stale Gov 
emment Contract agreements had to be 
entered into with the governmental author 
ities of the citv of \\ illiamsburg and the 
Countv of James City, and also with v arious 
Slate and local institutions and public util 
ilv and public service corporations as well 
as with v'arious State and local associations 
In every instance a splendid spirit of co 
operation was manifested 


THE FIRST TREES AND FLOWERS OF 
VIRGINIA 

Restoration of the gardens also called for 
extensive research work Because of the 
ravages of war and consequent poverlv and 
neglect the form and outline of most of the 
colonial gardens had vanished More than 
one hundred colonial gardens of note in 
\ irginia were visited measured and photo 
graphed and extensive research was done 
in the contemporaneous gardens of Eng 
land From old maps and photographs and 
bv archeological investigation old paths in 
manv instances were located revealing the 
form and dimensions of the original gardens 
The anceslrv of everv tree flower and 
shrub supposed to have lived in colonial 
V illiamsburg was investigated and onlv 
those of proved pedigree have been trans 
planted or allowed to survive If in the 
course of evolution flowers shrubs and 
trees should develop into conscious pride of 
ancestry then thev will surelv convene m 
W illiamsbuqj and elect Arthur A Shurcliff 
landscape architect patron saint of their 
colonial genealogical society 
The spaciousness and variety of the re 
vived gardens give to the buildings restored 
an environment of charm and quiet loveli 
nea This is especially true of the formal 
and terraced Palace gardens (Plate I\) 

oJ the Restoration 
prohibited moving anv boxwood houses or 
budding materials from any except deserted 
placK .t being felt that no jLtrfiS on 
could exist for despoil, ng other hom~ ? 
restore colonial Williamsburg *° 
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The rcsiontion is now near completion 
The cirl\ appcannce o( newncis is wearing 
awa\ \ mes have chnibcil over the fences 
and walls flowers and shrubs have taken 
root m the gardens 

Two livened coaches doubtless the fore 
runners of inanv other horse drawn vehicles 
vet to come carrv the costumed hostesses 
to the exhibition buildings and in the late 
afternoon carrv them home These host 
esses have receiveti intensive training and 
are well quahtied to interpret the rcstora 
lion to visitors 

CUIDFS IS PFRIOD COSTUMES 
Recentls a guide service has been organ 
izctl for those who do not prefer to find 
their own wav through the restoration area 
Costumed men show the restorer! Public 
Gaol to vLsitors and other men in costume 
mav be seen working in the gardens or 
serving m buildings while two (Id negro 
women in fitting costume preside over the 
Palace kitchen with a courtesv thev learned 
from those whom thev aflectionatelv recall 
as ole Missus 

There alreadv is evidence of the far 
reaching effect of the restoration I he 
establishment of the Colonial National Hi< 
torical lark was due in no small measure 
to the work alreadv undertaken bv Mr 
Rockefeller m Williamsburg It was ev 
hibit number one when Dr Rav Lvman 
Wilbur former Secretarv of the Interior 
Mr Horace M Albright then Director of 
the National Park Service and Mr Louis 
C Ctatatow vvbo laves vwVxvwlweed vbe WvU 
to create this park came to evaluate the 
suggested idea 

The Restoration also contributed to the 
passage bv Congress of the Historic Sites 
Bill Its influence on home builders and 
their architects far and wide is evidenced 
bv constant inquiries In these and mam 
other wavs it is helping to make America 
more conscious of the strength and beautv 
of Its past 

The management of the Restoration is 
under the control of two corporations 
W illiamsburg Restoration Incorporated 
has charge of the construction and main 
tenance and general flnancial management 
of the work while the care and direction 
of the exhibition buildings and ol the re 


search and cducntioml dcpiriments are 
under the control md dircciioii of Colonnl 
W iHnnvslmrg 

\ new air conditioned hotel of eirlv 
Republic nrchilcclunl dcMgn situ itcd 
just outside the restoration area is to he 
opened in the carlv spnn^ of 1937 Its 
southern outlook is upon the fields and 
forests which border upon the citv restored 
\s a part of the interpretative and cdu 
rational program pi ins are being perfected 
to introduce handicrafts Craftsmen will 
make reproductions m manv of the colonial 
irts ind trades working in restored or 
reconstructed buildings 

Arrangements are also being perfected 
for making authentic reproductions of the 
antique furniture of the exhibition build 
ings and for making available the colonial 
paint colors which have been reproduced 
in the buildings 

\nv profit which mat result to the Resto- 
ration from ibtse undertakings and from 
other sources of revenue will be devoted 
exclusivclv to the maintenance of the Res 
loTvtion and tv its educational program 
1 he Restoration is a gracious and benefi 
cent gift of greii cost (it has been reported 
that more than ^14 000 000 have been spent 
u|x>n the undertaking) md it is dedicated 
to the spiritual enrichment of human life 
The American Institute of Architects re 
centU held its anno fl meeting m W ilhams 
burg Davs were spent bj those present 
who numbered nearlv 600 in viewing and 
cniicalU sludvmg the work accomplished 
TVitx passed lesoWvWoTis oi eTitVfosiasAvc. efn 
dorsement 


Similar resolutions were passed bj the 
ddvisorv architects of the restoration and 
bv a group of noted professors of American 
colonial historv and thousands of others 
who have Msvted and viewed the results 


accomplished have individualh expressed 
their delight and also their deep gratitude to 
Air Rockefeller for what he has re-created 
Among the manv benefactions of Jlr 
Rockefeller and his father none perhaps 
will prove more lasting illuminating and 
inspiring than what he has done through 
the restoraton of colonial Williamsburg 
to wed truth and beautj here to be the in 
present and the 
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LIKE AVOTJIER SPRUCE TREE IS THIS CHURCH STEEPLE IV A SNO«V FOREST 
In Austria the suthor found that vast strides bad been made in reforestation In the vallejs and on the 
hillsides she observed the dark nch preen of spruce and fir the tender preen of the larch an 1 the long unbroken 
ranks of pine which stretch for m tes and miles Even the smallest community maintains a church which plav* 
a lead ng part In village life Almost every farmhouse has Its own stone chapel with a blue and white Madonna 
and TOWS of high backed benches where passing travelers ma} join the famil> at worship 



THE S‘\LZKAMMERGrT, A PLA^’GROUND OF 
AUS'l RIA 

I5\ n OKI SCI I’oik Hoimso 


Gcilt Slid T liltlc Kill in 
I ginchmi drtss and diniinutue 
s — ^ 11 hill apron si I itcppcil off the 
express tntn Snlzbiirg on m\ wiv to 
Montlsec 

Wlnl (loos lint mcin’ 1 nsVwl mv 
compinton 

It meins he said ‘ ‘God bless \ou or 
God be With \ovi and \o« "iU htir that 
salutation e\cr\ di\ and minx limes a dix 
But \ ou w ill nex er lire of hearmR it \nd 
he \v xs n^ht 

I had come direct from Pins on the 
Oriental fxpress and this xxis transition 
with 1 xciiRcince likes and mountains 
pure air, fnendlj people Km|,ham dresses 
and briRht aprons kithir breeches Ijro 
lean hats x\ilh Rrccn bands and eagle featb 
ers and a spnj, of cxlelweiss 

Through Germanx T had walcho<l with 
eager interest the rolling countrx the rich 
dark forests the curious stacks of gram 
xxhich dolte<l the fields and which looked 
like a procession of hooded monks (page 
475) I had noted the countless mounds 
of turf piled high for fuel beside the well 
kepi farm buddings 

In their neatness and compactness the 
German towns seemetl to haxe stcppexl out 
of a Maafield Parrish canxas When I 
looked at the modern factories and rows 
upon rows of homes for workers I could 
easiK beliexe that I xvas back m the \ew 
W orld 

Just as 1 was becoming accuslometl to 
all this industrialization the tram had ap 
proached the Axistrian border and m the 
blink of an eye I had been projected back 
into another age 

AN OLD WORLD FORTUFSS FROXXNS 
Suddenly I caught a glimpse of that once 
impregnable fortress the Hohensalzburg 
which rests so securelj on its granite heights 
and lool s so defianllx down upon the citx 
of churches at its feet (page 450) 

\ou never forget that first glimpse of 
Salzburg It is like a mirage The whole 
thing bursts upon you so surprisinglj that 
even the mountains seem not quite real 
And repeated visits onlv intensify that first 
impression of unreality and evoke agaui 
that unrestrained astonishment I was to 
come to Salzburg many times, but never 


xxilh a greater fiding of reverent jox than 
on this first bright moriung 

Gruss Gott, I calUxI Inck to the little 
girl m the gingham ilrcss — rather limidlx, 
for I had had sonu experience with Con 
tininlil children before' — and all at once 
It sctmerl that I rcalK had been blessetl 
In a few moments mx bags had been 
iransfcrretl from the nxam depot tti the 
little station across the street and 1 was 
on m\ wax to Mondsce, in the heart of the 
Salzkammcrgut (map page 446) 


iimf rxtRXRom spkaks to xou 
\s so<m xs the traveler leaves the sub 
uibs of Salzburg, be notices two things 
first that excrxbwlx speaks to him sec 
ond that cxtrxbodx is wiaring the distmc 
live costume of the district A veritable 
rain of Cross Gotts descends upon him 
and he issuddenK xerx «elf conscious about 
his <mn attire 

1 had another suq^nse xxhen after hax 
ing ridden some distance on the Bad 
Ischl tram we got off and were mslanllx 
precipitate<l into the open countr> 

I knew that the former German Crown 


Pnnee spends a month almost exer> sum 
mer in Mondsee There Napoleon once 
paid \ xisit of several weeks and there the 
former \ustro American Conservator) of 
Music had its headquarters But as I looked 
around I was sure we had failed to make 
ourselves clear to the tram conductor and 
lhatibexxholethmgwas after all amistake 
Mx companion who had been there be 
fore reassured me V gasoline tram of one 
car turned the corner from nowhere and 
before I realized U we were making our 
wav into what has often been called the 
Switzerland of Austria (page 451) 

This IS not a true comparison because 


W.4 w.i. >iips are 

lacking Nature here seems more inviting 
All the peaks of the Salzkammergut m 
eluding the majestic Dachstem glaciers 
visible from almost every corner are softer 
m ouUme and free from the awesomeniss 
which sometimes overpowers a person in 
the presence of the higher ranges 
Even the shaggy crags of the Schaf Berg 

'he midst al 
27 shimmermg laUs oi bine green 
water are benign and friendly ® 
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LAKES AND PEAKS DOT TflE SAtZKA^fMERCUT 


Festival loving Salzburg chief aty of this Austrian playground u 
about 150 miles r^est of Vienna and close to the German frontier 
Emperor Franz Josef seas long a leading summer resident of Bad bchl 


The Salzkammergut is a paradise of 
mountains and lakes — mountains that are 
not inaccessible to the average climber and 
lakes that are not only delightful for sailing 
but warm enough for bathing This refuge 
from the cares of the world is more and 
more attracting those who would escape 
a too rapid pace and do as they please for a 
while 

Here in the Salzkammergut you will find 
Jeritza and Lotte Lehmann, fresh from 
their winter triumphs Here m suminer 
come many of the great conductors, such 
as Toscanini, Bruno Walter, Eugene Or 
mandy, and Rodzinski 

Here come >oung comjxisers, seeking a 
haven after the adulation of the capitals 
of Europe Here are the Duncan dancers, 
and many writers, painters, lecturers And 
here are a large number of average Amer 
lean citizens like myself, to sa> nothing of 
thousands of Germans who are not deterred 
bv the magnificent pwsters m their railway 
stations begging them to see their own 
counlr> first 

One thing did deter them while it lasted 
It was the fine of one thousand marks 
(S250 at the time) imposed by the German 


Government upon ever> 
German citizen crossing 
the Austrian border How 
that punished the Salz 
kammergut! I can still 
see, only too well, the de- 
serted beaches, the empty 
inns, the shut up cottages, 
the long faces of the na 
tues, m 1933, as they 
waited all summer for the 
trade that did not come 
Standing beside the lake 
at Mondsee that first 
morning, I was reminded 
of Lake Louise m the 
Canadian Rockies The 
water was the same jade 
green In the middle dis 
tance glistened the snowy 
fields of the Dachstein, 
distinctly suggestive of 
the Victoria Glacier, m 
British Columbia When I 
looked at the swiftly rising 
hills that ran bad. from 
the eastern shore like a 
well brushed pompadour, 
I thought of St Moritz 
As we turned into the 
broad, cool avenue called the Lindenallee 
we found it alive with people — week end 
guests, summer residents, youngsters on 
their way to the mountains For it was 
Sunday, and, as the German says, "Sonn 
tag ist der Lieblmgstag" (Sunday is the 
favorite da>) Hordes of people were pass 
ing through to other places, on foot, on 
bicycles, in cars 

My companion was telling me the history 
of the region 

This, you know, is very old countrv 
See that huge bowlder over there? It was 
left right in that place and position during 
the last glacial period ” 

I was more impressed, however, by the 
smaller stones, certainly not left by a gla 
cier, which were piercing my Philadelphia 
made shoes 

SALZKAilSIERCUT MEANS “SALT CROWN 
LAND ’ 

‘The Romans knew this country well ' 
he went on, ‘ and worked the ancient salt 
mines that give the Salzkammergut its 
name the literal translation is 'Salt Crown 
Land ’ There are many traces of the 
Roman occupation 
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Pbotog aph bv Max m an Karn bcbn gg 


THROUGH AN ARCH VISITORS TO THE CASTLE SUDDENLY SP\ THEIR LOFTY COAL 
Stroll ng up the hjll past the arcaded Cemetery of St Peter (r ght) lra\elers maj climb afoot to 
Hohensalzburg Some prefer the modem fun cular railway that replaces a horse draMi cable car 
constructed in 1504 With its dungeons and torture chamt«rs the archbishops old stronghold pro 
tides a gloomy contrast to the festiial to m of Salzburg bclo v (page 450) 


Castle Mondsee m tvhich > ou are going 
to live was once a flourishing Benedictine 
monastery with a huge church attached to 
It It was established in 748 

748 I thought back Wht that was 
onlj SIX vears after Charlemagne who later 
ruled this countrj was born 

I said aloud Just as it stands toda\ ’ 
No indeed! The monasteri suffered 
several major disasters through fire and pil 
lage as did the whole of the Salzkammergut 
AA ars and confi cts laid waste the country 
over a period of a thousand jears Hordes 


of barbarians overran the vallejs while the 
powerful prince-bishops sallied forth from 
their strongholds to fight their equally 
poiierful neighbors terrorizing the country 
all about *' 

I looked around me It iias hard to 
beliere The pastoral beautt of the 
landscnpe the serene peace eierjtvhere 

■is‘-4=7i srr 
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weeks here and 
the present slate 
bedroom was fur 
rushed for him 
according to his 
OAvn instructions 
Your host, Graf 
Almeida, is the 
great grandson of 
that same Prince 
Urede And, as 
a special pnvi 
lege vou have 
been assigned to 
the state bed 
room and will 
have Napoleon s 
bed ’ 

Yas I dream 
mg? But no, we 
had just emerged 
from the shaded 
avenue of lindens 
into the treeless 
glare of the mar 
ket place and 
there before me 
stood the great 
square castle with 
the huge baroque 
church beside it 

Guten Tag 
(Good da> ), 
said each genial 
innkeeper as l^e 
passed, one after 
another, the 
quaint two ston 
houses gaily 
painted m delec 
table shades 
of pink, buff, 
and green 


astation repaired her towns and villages 
and restored the ancient buildings while 
keeping their medieval charm and charac 
ter After a thousand ^ ears the monastery 
was dissoUed 

About this time Napoleon hit upon the 
idea of making this a short cut lo Russia 
He engaged the services of a Bavarian 
Prince \\ rede to conduct the French troops 
through the Salzkammergut, in return for 
which the Prince was made a field marshal 
and given the abandoned monasterj as a 
residence 

Later Napoleon paid a visit of several 


//-. j Outen Morgen 

morning) resounded from every 
side, a ^ting abbreviated b\ the old men 
to a rather doleful Morg, or Morgn 

OVF MAN SIDEW ALKS NARROW STREETS 

J^alking m the middle of the 
street, for the sidewalks in most of these 
t^ns are not wide enough for two Thev 
i^inded me of old streets in Paris where 
he who IS on the outside has to navigate 
with one foot below the curb 1 he streets 
in Mond^ are so narrow that the wooden 
eaves of the houses look like friendiv old gos 
sips leaning out to glean the latest scandal 



NO NATIVE SALZBURGERS ARE THESE STROLLERS WITH THEIR GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG 


Thfiir hats and gmgham dresses are cbaraclcnstic of the distoct, but the shoes betra\ the summer 
sartoT In general \Toinen of the Salilsammetgut wear tea\icT footaear Thu esplanade along 
the Salzach Riser u a fasonle place for promenades Towenng lile a castle m the clouds the 860- 
>ear old fortress of Kohensahburg dominates the town 


I glanced at m\ \ er\ urban looking lug 
gage, fresh from a New York shop It was 
being jerked and jolted o\er the rough 
stones jn a clums\ two wheel cart bv a 
kmdh old crone who had picked us up at 
the railwaj station No taMS here* 

It was incredible that onl> a few hours 
before I had been dining m Pans Or that 
b\ retracing nw steps I could, within an 
hour board a train for Vienna, Budapest, 
Sofia Rome, Pans, or Berlin* 

M e made our wa\ through the immense 
crouds to the Schloss or Castle All about 
us groups of peasants in holiday garb 
greeted us cordialK 

Wait a minute, said m\ friend “Clear 
da\s like this and a crowd like this make a 
rare combination m the Salzkammergut 
And with that he started his motion pic- 
ture camera as I moted to and fro amid 
the friendh throng 

The bright color in dress, apron, scarf, 
braid, and hat made each group of people 


look like an old fashioned garden of 
flowers 

I made hast\ mental notes of the \ariett 
in costume On Sundais and other reli 
gious holida\s the unmarried girls wear 
chaplets of white wax flowers m their hair 
The married peasant women wear the 
bridal crown,’ a black, glazed linen affair 
bound tightly o\er the head with unbe- 
coming streamers sticking out like ele 
phants’ ears (page 469) It puts a pre- 
mium on the unmarried because of its 
sheer ugliness And, indeed, m the two 
summers I spent here there were only two 
weddings 

The hne ladies of the town wear what 
IS known as the ‘ gold hood of Lmz ” 
as attraciue as the ‘ bridal crown” is un 
becoming W’e called them the “Brun- 
Mde ladies” because their gold mesh head 
dr^es resembled Brunhilde’s and the 
old fashioned vactona which called for 
them on public occasions reminded us 
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^ © Publuhers Thow Senriee 

cons AND FAMILY CKEET VISITORS COMINO UP THE PATH 

“1“'- ■i'” “ 

ea>« hand caned balconiei and root shingles held in nlfJ bome with o%erhangm? 

the house with the tall weather %ane fartKp the h"n ^ ^ pretentious « 


of the chariot used m the Wagner opera 
(page 467) ' 

Around their shoulders were draped 
lotely old Kashmir and Taisle) shawls 
handed down, like their golden hoods, from 
generation to generation 

The men are equallj proud of the antiq 
uil> of their leather breeches which, with 
the curious suspender and embroidered 
leather belt, are passed on from father 
to son Where our gentilit> gnes up its 
famiK siher ind oil paintings m bad times 
the Mnndseer wwifulh hands o\er to the 
antique dealer his leather bell and embroid 
cred suspenders, or her golden hood and 
Kashmir shawl 

All adhere to the custom of wearing the 
local costume, men and women old and 
voung, archduke and farmer, countess and 
kitchen nnid At Innsbruck, the capital of 
T\rol rrosmee, the initiated can tell at a 
glance from what dLstrict an\ natisc out- 
sider has come W henes er j ou see two but 


tons at the back of a woman’s waist and a 
bias band around the bottom of her ging 
ham dress, you know she belongs to the 
balzkammergut 

VISITORS WEAR NATIVE DRFSS 

I costume is the summer rcsi- 

oent s first purchase You can t wait until 
sou ha\e the thing complete, with all ac- 
etones It also simplifies your wardrobe 
A change of apron is a transformation The 
names do not resent your usurping the 
traditional garb m fact they are only too 
willing to help you (page 471) 

It matches, sa\s the friendlv little 
shopkeeper m German as she runs with 
'ou to the door to see if the braid of 
%our blouse harmonises with the phid of 
It doesn t blend, she says 
*'» k* frown of disapproval, ‘It 

matches not,' and another choice his to 
he made 

Of course if you wtsh to be very swank, 



rhoiopaph by £« bg GallOHa) 

A “dechive’ stone is the alpine central heatiso plant 


Logs arc burned m it so effecHNcl> that a fi%c minute blare makes the glared tile bumps too 
hot to touch A farmer a family of ZeH am See li%ea in the one Urge room decorated with colored 
panels old china and potteo and chamou and roebuck heads Hay and gram may be stored in the 
adjoining room 


you march straight into one of the tvell 
knoNvn sport shops at Salzburg and order 
a costume outright \o\i can ha\e a 
Dirndlklad (dress), blouse, apron, and 
Upper Austrian coat trimmed with braid 
and siUer buttons made to order for ten 
dollars At least you could tiNO tears ago 
Only don t be m a hurrt for it Their 
clientele grows by leaps and bounds, and, 
being Austrians they can t bear to sa> 
No Sometimes vou do not see \our 
peasant costume again until you are ready 
to leave for America 

At the last minute, after having waited 
all summer, w ith your bags already on their 
way to Le Havre or Bremen, you storm 
into the shop white with rage, for it is now 
September! 

Where is the suit 1 ordered last June?” 
vou demand in your most impatient man 
ner That suit about which I have written 
you every week and which you promised 
to send me long ago? 


“Oh, your suit ” And the prettiest girl you 
ever saw goes to fetch it She is gone a long 
time and comes back a little crestfallen 
The coat, sleeveless and without a lining, 
IS just as you left it at the second fitting 
W e re so sorrv, she says, but if you 
are in a great hurry, we could have it for 
you tomorrow” 

‘‘Tomorrowl’ you cry “I m leaving for 
Paris m an hour' 

Oh, m that case,’ she answers, nothing 
daunted, we could send it to America after 
you 

You try to picture y ourself walking down 
the mam street at home in an Austrian cos 
tume Or, rather, you couldn t have pic 
tured It two vears ago But times have 
Ranged A famous Salzburg shop now 
^ a branch in New lork just off Fifth 
Avenue, and no less a person than the 
proprietor himself goes back and forth sev 
^ metropolitan orders 
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And more and more one meets dresses 
suits hats and shoes which come closer and 
closer to those we coveted m Salzburg 
My first night at Castle Mondsce was 
one to remember (page 475) The state 
bedroom was the largest bedroom I had 
e\er seen How cramped Napoleon must 
have felt when he got back to narrow quar 
ters at Fontatnebleaul 

There were 27 pieces of furniture, in 
eluding three enormous inlaid mahogan\ 
wardrobes nine beautifully upholstered 
chairs two dressing tables chaise longue 
and pne dieu And much more But 
nothing was crowded 

NAPOLEON S BED TOO StlORT POR THE 
GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 
I tucked myself away in the bed that 
had once been used by an emperor I 
should say emperors for Franz Josef came 
here too This room was also occupied b\ 
the former German Crown Prince on his 
visits And wasn t he surprised to find that 
this time It had been given to an American' 
Oh I don t care said the tall prince in 
fluent English I never liked Napoleons 
bed, anyway It was always too short for 
me 

I liked everything m my room except 
the ptumeau 

A plumeau is the Continental substitute 
for regular bedclothes It consists of a 
thick feather stuffed quilt, usually Bur 
gundv colored so as not to show the soil 
around which the top sheet is buttoned 
It sits on the lower sheet like a pancake 
and cannot possibly be tucked in anywhere 
If >ou are too warm and throw it off, 
>ou hnve thrown off everj thing If you are 
cold and instmetnely draw it up to your 
shoulders joiir toes are sticking out in the 
chill air And vour nights are spent in try 
ing to keep it just where it belongs 

Rut otherwise life is verj simple in a 
town like Mondsee For the nalnes it cen 
icrs around the church and the market 
place 

The Church is acti\e here — almost as 
bus> as it was in the da\s of the monks 
There are fi\e or six services a da\, begin 
nmg at 4 30 m the morning The first time 
I heard the great bells tolling at this un 
earlhlj hour i thought the town was on fire 
Rut there was onK a scant scuffling of 
feel across the market place and no intima 
iwm of a disturbance *^0 I just ducked 
under the plumeau to get awa> from the 


deafening bells and waited JIuch later I 
learned that people were merely going to 
service 

The peasants extremely devout, go to 
church religiously During the day they 
tend their farms and raise their crops work 
ing in the fields until twilight (page 468) 

The farmhouses, partly stone, partly 
frame, are large and square with over 
hanging eaves and hand carved balconies 
Sometimes they are all white with rows 
and rows of bright colored window boxes 
full of gay flowers There is always an 
equally square and comfortably sized barn, 
either adjacent to or attached to the 
house The impression is that of cleanli 
ness of good husbandry of moderate thrift 
and above all of peace and contentment 
(Color Plates III and VI and page 454) 

If you stop at one of the farmhouses 
>ou will invariably be treated to fiorttser 
(honeyed) butter with bread and milk 
\ou may be asked to write your name in 
an improvised guest book And you 
needn l be surprised if the farmer has seen 
something of the world himself, and has 
even been to New York 

NEARLY EVERY FARM HAS ITS CHAPEL 

Near the entrance to the farm you notice 
the tmv stone chapel which almost every 
farmstead boasts It is immaculate in a 
coat of while paint The blue and white 
Madonna and the cloth on the home made 
altar are spotless the flowers in the vases 
always fresh I never saw artificial flowers 
in an Austrian church 

The slopes which run down from the hills 
to the road are crowned with rich luxu 
riant conifers Against the dark skyline of 
spruce and fir larch and pine bright 
patches of grain are laid out in narrow 
rectangular plots They fall away from the 
roots of the trees m precipitous descent 
tumbling into the road below like variegated 
strands of ribbon 

How the peasants manage to plow, «ow 
and reap these almost perpendicular m 
dines was a constant source of astonish 
menl to me And yet three crops of hay 
are often reaped m a season 

In the fields and at the crossroads 
stand covered crucifix shrines which re 
mind >ou of the cahaircs (calvaries) of 
Normandy Sometimes jou come upon 
them in the forests or on the summit of a 
mountain The> are an integral part of 
the landscape In the summer >ou will 
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A MARBLE MONUMENT RECALLS THE PLAGUE THAT STALKED TDROUGH ViENNV 


Emperor Leopold I erected the Trtmty Column on the Grabeo m gratitude for the city 'iw, 
ance and tncluded his ovn likeness along with the Holy Tnnity angels and billowing clouds i 
Graben, meaning ‘moat " now a principal street, once marked Vienna s southwest boundary 



Ssuoc!s!(,*oris»1> e Aoiwhrume Low ere \,t llsns 


CA^ COOD-ttLSIORED T«E% TNIirS MENNAt FVMLD CESILTLICIIKEIT" 

The word If use<l as a toait or fTfreting to sasgcsi Roo<l nature kindliness or jovial ty The neat 
kerchiefed proprietress of this fruit stan I sellt most ol her wares by the quarter kilogram (about ha i * 
poun!) \V hat looks I ke II y ' on the signs t« really 
II 
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CATHEDRAI-LIKC MOUNTAINS OLD HOUSES IN UUILT NALLE’iS-TinS IS THE ROL 
The nught of \ii«tria s former Hapsbirg Kaisers is suggested by the rocky p nnacled Wilder 
Kaiser seen here from the ton n oi Cllmau It forms the southern range of the Ka ser Geb rge near 
the German boundar) Ha\i stone hah npa ntetl wood is the larmhouse topped b' a cross and be\l 
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SHIRT <;C,ECV ED \SD C\ ES SIIIRTLESS THEY CO SRUNG 
These mountaineers are more m danger from sunburn than freezing for the sun is warm on the 
clear lofty heights of Vorarlberg Beyond them seen from the Ulmer Hutte are the rer>all CronP 
an I the Bifller 
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see standing in the fields of grim little 
sticks of e\ergreen md flowers — blessed it 
Faster — sentinels of faith, bleached and 
faded though lhe\ are 

ROADSIDF PICTURIS RI CALL OLD TRAGFDILS 

More mterestmg to the stranger than the 
shrines are the Marterls or memorials set 
up along the roadside, commemorating acci 
dents and miracles of the neighborhood 
The\ are iisiialK colored pictures done m 
oil %er\ crudeK, framed m glass, and pro 
tected ba a little wooden roof 

One depicts a small boa who has fallen 
through the tee His companions struggle 
in vam to rescue him while haloed angels 
ho\er o\erhead waiting to bear his re 
leased soul to its hea\enl\ reward — a simple 
stor> without need of teat 

Another shows a horse prostrate beneath 
a heaaa load of wood in the heart of the 
forest On the faces of the peasants is 
painted o\erwhelming consternation But 
lo from the skies comes the miraculous 
present of a fresh horse to take up the bur 
den There is no sacrilege here, and the 
passer bv would like to bebeae that it hap 
pened so 

A memorial that I remember in detail 
and e\en copied because it was particiilarh 
naive and innocent pictures a blue robe<l 
Madonna sereneh seated in the heavens 
lool mg down upon a dismal scene below 
In the background are the mountains hem 
ming in the waters of Mond See In the 
foreground is an abandoned rowboat drift 
mg drearily along the marshv edge while 
underneath is inscribed m German the fol 
lowing lugubrious narrative 

On the first day of Alarch 1877 Johann 
Schweizhofer was returning with some 
friends by boat from ’\Iondsee to Plom 
berg Suddenlv the hat of his friend J 
Graf fell into the water Johann leaning 
out to recover it was precipitated over 
board and was drowned although he was 
a verv good swimmer Prav for his soul 

Another and well known instance of 
romantic sentiment about casualties of the 
past IS the Kreuzstein m the Mond See 
(page 485) 

A hundred years ago the storv goes a 
bride and groom together with their par 
ents pushed off from the shore in a small 
boat W hen thev had gone onlv a little 
wav an enormous mass of granite from the 
overhanging Schaf Berg fell on them 
crushing them all to death A cross was 


ertclcil on the huge rock which stands m 
tht w ikr just as it fell and scarcely a da\ 
goes b\ that some peasant docs not bring 
a floral offering to the kreuzstem 

The picturesque countrvside has an 
added allure m the sheer profusion and 
beauty of Us wild flowers — flowers which 
are almost invarnbK blue and lavender 
with a sprinkling of vellow 

Here arc scented harebells as large as 
our cultivated Canterbury bells The 
streets of the villages give upon fields 
studded with blossoms the gentian, lupine, 
wild pea, spirca, and toadflax border the 
roadsides myriads of forget me nots fol 
low the furtive streams while the upland 
meadows abound m rare flora, the pursuit 
and delight of botanists 

The trains go slowlv through the Salz 
kammergiil so that the visitor may drink 
his fill of scenic beautv 


MOZART FOUND INSPIRATION IIFRC 


This IS the country in which the young 
Moz.irl grew up and if it is true that he 
found the cit\ of Salzburg intolerable under 
the patronage of Archbishop Hieronymus 
who made his music directors life such a 
burden how he must have warmed to these 
lakes and crags and blossoming fields as a 
refuge and escape from his irritating lord' 
His music is filled with the impersonal 
beautv of the landscape itself and reflects 
everywhere its serenity and stately charm 
The townspeople m the Salzkammergut 
are busily occupied with shops and inns 
soliciting the trade of the summer residents 
with all the resources at their command 
In the evenings they come out to the gailv 
covered tables set on the sidewalk and over 
their tankard of beer they laugh and chat 
with their neighbors until bedtime 

Every Saturfav night in summer a mo 
tion picture is shown — a good one too 
often an American or English film The 
hall or Amo is minute But the innate 
dignity of the Austrian invests it with all 
the formaliU of an up to date Parisian 
cinema \ou choose \our place outside 
from a chart and only m that place mar 
vou sit 


me rame or intermission refresh 
ments are served including ice cream cake 
randr smi Hnnbcer an unfermented rasp’ 

jtTa3e “ •'■a*;. 


On Sunday nights 
opHi nr performance 


m midsummer an 
of the famous old 
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Pioiogjaph by ilcm lUnsl'X 
A ROOK IS W^IITEBEARO S CROW 

M.,rmoph Bssrd'op'^o.'i' S'STS 


m njin pin, (I \rr)m.in), 

«< cnm I.\ 1 ImtiI cim In M.mdtce ihf 
Mmrph\cT»nrn on>nr ^^lr^^nr ju‘l 
as the I’lMi ,n i h)rrs it Oljcrammcrpaudo 

tJ-ATit sriAts TJiRoicn Tiir trus 
Jwirrrmnn kno\nj is The Rich 

Min s hrnt dej) ci< i ^imiptunus hanqurt 
jtivcn Ji\ a rich and worldlv man to homr 
his nnsirr^s tvrr>lhinK p»>« happiv 
until the one prim pu«i, who came un 
fniitnl if»ix-irs It Is thrillinp to *ee 
ncith crcf^iinp up the ^imrs cd the ^^alzbufj; 
Caihe<!nl nil unnntictsi l)> the mem 
mikers Rut It n rT]iian> realistic to watch 
him sirnl thmijph the dirk eserpreens at 
Alond«ee (pa^es 472 and 473) 

At the siphi of Death standing be<de 
the rich man all the puesLs flee in terror 
pen the three p<xir relations who fared 
hidlv sinijiht throush the frvst The rich 
man in dr<p.ur finds that onlv Faith Dope 
and L haritj are left to follow him to the 
prise 

Once a month Jeilermann is performed 
*>' a proup of )ouncsters who are bcirp 

trainesl to tike their elders places Athish 
nw>n on Sundi>s two boss dre^ as 
m«jip-a) hpilds stand in the market place, 
and from buples draperl with the flap of 
Austria the> plav the traditional tunes 
?ncc forthcommp perform 

imV”. «eckdi\ eseninpa cerum 

P'^rmtic > ounp men po dosni 
SJ; / practice the Schuh 

rtf 1.. ? ^ popular in this part 

of Austria (pape 482) 

irt^^'K' n»Rhl the members of the 

town band lookmpsen trim in their dark 
“PP^^r *" the market place 
'Dend^Tif * *he population which 

Promenadinp mer the hard 
^‘th a series of \ lenna marches 
I he band at Mondsee had a preat deal 
without 11° or funeral could go on 

alwti« K ^ procession of anj kind it 
‘he place of distinction 
churrh escorted a procession to the 
would members of the band 

fresh thff 1*^ * ”^r bv taproom and re- 

to 'OS until a messenger was sent 

Jh/fS^'hem let thevne.er gave you 
ate or rt"^ ''’®re either intemper 

ural I, ‘^repretful Thev were just nat 

“'”s I'f' “ •'’« 

Once a year there is a special day when 
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Thoiograrib by Nctker Ma^ulbs 

WmoCD CAPS OF GOLD ARC THEIR MOST TREASURFD HEIRLOOMS 


Onlv well to do women own the e cold hoods of Linz (pajte 449) made of silk and jrold leaf 
Brunhildc ladies the author calls them for some sucecst the buxom helmeted queen of the \\afr 
nerian opera The glcamine headdress satin apron and colorful shawl leave the familj treasure 
chc t onl> on special occasions such as religious feast da}S 


every shopkeeper moves his wares out 
side m the middle of the market place 
There they seem to be more enticing judg 
ing by the crowds that surround them than 
thev could possiblj be inside the rather 
stuffv little shops 

In Mondsee where local traditions and 
customs persist weddings and funerals are 
equallj, interesting and strange to relate 
equally somber (Color Plate \ ) 

Graf (Count) Almeida had very kindlv 
pul at the disposal of those of us who were 
guests at the Castle the private loge of the 
\\ rede family From a corridor of the 
Castle I could walk straight into the second 
floor of the church 

The loge was painted in cream and gold 
with kneeling stools of red velvet plus a few 
finely upholstered chairs It had five case 
ment windows which gave on the church 


and from this vantage point the occupants 
could see everv thing going on below 
On the other hand by closing the win 
dows they could be entirely cut off from 
the service — and there must have been 
times when this seemed immensely prefer 
able Under cover of attending Miss lov 
ers could whisper here without fear of in 
txusion And no one knows what deep 
political plots were worked out in this 
regal box' 


A wtAKS BLACK 

The first thing I noticed about a weddin- 
was that the peasant bride for some iin” 
accountable reason discards her lovelv 
bright and ertremelt becoming native cos’ 
tume on her wedding dav and substit^tra 

fe. tan 111 fit, mg Hack alpaca coat S 
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.ox X.SXXV .XOPPXO .s . XO^HO „« „,oo-, ow™f rr/"" 

peak A^ble ei-bt u'’**” 

but probablj neither is much more than 50 ^ears oM patriarchs 

dairy cattle during the long winter ^ ^ trip feed the oxen and 


■^Tien the one hired \ ehicle ratGes down 
the mam street, bringing the prospective 
bnde and groom to the mn where the pro- 
cession forms, onlj the horse, whose tail is 
braided with roses, has the mark of fes 
tmt\ 

The procession is simple A few IittJe 
pirb precede the bnde A single attendant 
walks beside her The prospectne groom 
walks solemnlj with the priest On enter 
ing the church the bridal couple go up into 
the chancel and take their places on a hard 
bench Thev leaie it onlj for the cere 


jnony of the nng There the> sit for two 
or rnore without e-rchanging a glance, 
while the Mass is celebrated and a long dis 
course, filled with the most detailed ad 
monitions, is read to them 

Once I noticed a bnde take out her 
powder and puff— it seemed that Mondsee 
wasnt too naive for this vanitv — and 
smother her tears during this ordeal Aet 
I was told afterwards that she was proud 
and happy m spite of her tears 

^"hen the wedding is over, the bnde 
walks back to the inn, not with her bus- 
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bind, but ith her 
w Oman attend int 
1 he bridegroom look 
mg as serious os e\er 
accompanies the 
priest 

Then m a stuff\ 
upstairs room A\hich 
the> ha\e hired at the 
inn, the couple are 
obliged to sit for 
t\\ el\ e more hours 
w hile their friends 
and relatnes dance 
smoke, eat, and drink 
All the lime the room 
IS getting more suffo 
eating from the dust 
of stamping feet and 
the combined odors 
of tobacco smoke and 
perspiration 

TKF TOLLING OF 

FUNERAI BFLLS 

A funeral of 
course is a most im 
portant and dignified 
e\ent On the da^ of 
a funeral the great 
bells are tolled bv 
friends of the dead 
If the person who has 
died IS a child the 
bells are lolled b\ 
children And so 
heava and pmi erful 
are these bells that 
the children are lifted 
off their feet as the\ 
pull But to ring the 
bells is considered a 



.he 

?>'rrXgte„"ih°?he 

‘"automobiles in this part of the Before the church seiairf^ n t , 

^orld The procession marches from the to the stricken fanulv Ce ^ 

house to the church and again after Mass along the sidewalk in fmn^ tip on easels 
has been celebrated from the church to the He who passes imv n » the house 

or garden of peace as the a. fte flm^STaXsXlX X >”1- 
Germans so touchingU call a cemeten also read all the roai 


r, ' feeieeu peace as UIC at UlC ttotters and etnell *1. 

Germans so touchingU call a cemeten also read al? the° ™ 

In this procession are first the Sisters if he ttishes In 
of Chanu then the priests acolytes with W hen it ,e t r '"TlMed to 

nXhe ZXdTSX ISS™ 

The coffin IS brought ,0 the 


.V "•Ui.imuc liluies ir 

their gold hoods the nia>or and other ofii 
cials of the to>\Ti the famih and friends 
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Phologmplilrom Flofeace r IIoIJ ng 

roR ‘ e\'i;rysian,” the medieval draua, salzbukc cathedral and mountain 

PEAKS fORM A UICHTY BACKDROP 

Thf famous old tnoralit> plaj producrd by Max Reinhardt is performed durme the summer on 
a stage before the rose and white marble facade Here dancers file in from both sides to entertain 
the guests at the nch man s feast (page 466) In the audience church dignitanrs in red hats and 
cassocks occup> the front rows 






1 holograph b> ElliOKer 


DEATH COMES TO THE PICH MAN’S FEAST IN THE JEDERMANN PLA\ 

Silenth the pnm Ms:tor crept up the steps of the Cathedral to the stage unnoticed b> the 
revelers at the banquet table Feeling his presence the doomed host rises in terror Guests are 
agape with fear Fust to flee is the rich mans mistress seated at bis right Soon all forsake him 
except Faith, Hope and CharU> who accompan) him to the grave as Everyman ends 



A Tvrolese farmer who gathered them m his vinevard e\« i 

rnollusks is weighed bv a bujer from town Slacked Uhmd «e SeTpnf,W ^ tast> 

shipment goes to market In France snaib are speciaUv ven dated cases m which the 
eight hours in a salt solution thev are boiled for fivV^„t« ^ i soakin- f^r 

.« »d„,>ed»„hs„l,o.au„ fned^-bj! 

’ "un scuaed back into the shell 
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I bo ognpb by 

CP TTTF STEPS T\Trn A SWTSH OF SKIRTS COltE CIKLS TO MEET THEIR BEAUX 

Eses buhftill lowered but lauzhin'» iQmi!> the\ burr> from church into the village «quare "Tb 
hea\-} s Ik. dresses of gorgeous colors m3> have been ihcir mothers but the embro dered shawls are present 
from the r sweethearts In summer mans ao Alp ne girl I srs alone for months in a mountain but guardin 
the familj herd In pa-tures just below the snow line 
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church and there 
placed on trestles 
while inside m 
the chancel pray 
ers are said cen 
sers are sivung 
and holv water is 
sprinkled on a 
mere effigy of a 
coffin tempora 
rily erected for 
the occasion 
I have yet to 
learn the reason 
for Mondsee s de- 
parture from the 
time honored 
custom of bring 
mg the body into 
the church 
At the close of 
the service pho 
tographs of the 
one who has died 
printed on a neat 
black bordered 
card together 
with selected 
prayers and 
hymns, are 
passed out to the 
friends and rela 
lives 

At all services 
including wed 
dings and fune- 
rals two collec 
tions are taken 



riio ograph by Ku and Margot Lub n L 


Two men with how did \ou get the medals grandpa? the miniatures ask 


alms boTes move The one to mv r ghl sho siwas oundcd in the World War the XNToIese 

along the aisles \eteran explains Eagle leathers in his hat attest his marksmansh p Some 
one a little be da> the joungsters may near his old fash oned costume Mth ornate leather 
hind the other suspenders embro dcred \ Uh the edel eiss dfis gn 


This IS to m> wav 

of thinking a psychological trick to catch 
the man with an ea5\ conscience If he has 
been reluctant to part with his Grose! cw the 
first time he has an opportuniti to repent 
bs the time the second man reaches him 

CHURCH MONITOR WARNS THE 
INATTENTIVE 

\nolher interesting partic pant in the 
senices is the monitor who walks up and 
down the aisles admonishing the inatten 
ti\e and lighthearted His chief Mctims 
seem almost always to be very inoffensi\e- 


looking old ladies who are indulging in 
whispered exchanges of mild gossip 

Sundav is the true hohdav for natives 
and visitors alike Even the local tram 
arranges its Sundav schedule to meet the 
wishes of excursionists 

Going to the mountains is the principal 
divers on With knapsacks called ruk 
racks on their backs spiked shoes on their 
f«t Alpme sticks in their hands a deer or 
chamois brush m their jaunty hats— if thev 
wear hats at all— and a song on their Ims 
they clatter along the narrow streets all 
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?boK>;r»pb by Josef Lehoer 

IN PLUilED HATS AND LEATHER SHORTS THETR EVERYDAY SUITS YOUTHS C.VPER 
POR ADYnRINC BROTHERS 


In this old (oik dance whose cunous steps are handed down from father to son lads of Hmter 
Sstoder numic the peculiar capers and strange sounds made b\ the blackcock or male black grouse 
To imiUle the birds flapping wings as it shows off before 
^«ra leap high mto the air and slap the sdes of their shorn with the flat 
of the h^d At the same time they whistle shnlly and make loud smacking or ducking sounds with 


through the night and earlv morning on 
their wa\ to the Schaf Berg 
To see the sun rise over the Alps from 
the summit of the Schaf Berg is unforget 
table If \ou are not of the mountain 
climbing clan you can take the funicular 
up to the Schaf Berg the afternoon before 
and be perfectly happy and comfortable at 
the \er\ homelike inn on the top 
The visitor can do everything the native 
does and more for all his time is leisure 
lime He can hire a car and make excur 
sions as far as Konigs See and Chiem 
See, m Germanv, and still be back b> eve- 
ning He can go to Salzburg which stands 
at the peak of sophistication as far as the 
Salzkammergut is concerned thanks to the 
annual Music Festival, which has trans- 
formed a provincial town into a cosmopolt 
tan center 


I can see more people I know m a day 
at Salzburg than I meet in weeks in a city 
like Pans or London 

irustc DRAWS THE WORLD TO SALZBURG 
In the days when only the guttural voice 
of the mountaineer was heard in the streets 
of Salzburg there was the saying He 
who comes to Salzburg becomes in the first 
stupid in the second, idiotic and 
in the third a true Salzburger And AIo* 
zart smarting from the tvranny of his pa 
Iron (page 465), once wrote to a friend in 
a bitter moment I hate Salzburg and 
everybody in it 

But Afozart would no longer have such 
an aversion to the town of his birth if he 
could return to it For it is music which 
has lifted Salzburg to her present exalted 
state 



THE SM.ZkAMMERGl5T A PLWGROUND OF AUSTRIA 
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Here people of nnn\ mtions nnd chmes 
sil 'll tible with the native farmers m the 
cool cellars of St Peter s Moinsterv Or 
encounter Toscanini and Bruno \\ alter m 
the more liveh out of doors Cafe Bazar 
chatting leisureh at bright colored little 
tables along the Salzach River Or dressed 
in metropolitan finerv and moving among 
the Arcos and the Hapsbiirgs come to rest 
m an upholstered chair in the more esclu 
sive Mirabell Casino and sip the native 
Boule (a spiced wine) while the sensuous 
music of the gvpsv orchestra from Buda 
pest drives the cares of the world awav 
When we went to Salzburg to attend the 
Festival events we routed out our American 
clothes but when we went in the davtime 
we usuallv stuck to our Tvrolean costumes 
feeling less conspicuous and more at home 
in them 

One of the jolhest things in Salzburg is 
the Alpmia an out and out peasant enter 
tainment given twice a week w here vou can 
have vouT fill of >odehng and slap dancing 
Foreigners sit on a platform opposite the 
stage and one of the innocent tricks of the 
waiters is to guess vour nationahtv and 
place what he has decided is the flag of 
vour countrv in vour beer mug One eve- 
ning at the big table at which m> husband 
and I were sitting nine different flags were 
displayed 

Making excursions to the other lake 
towns by boat train or bicycle is a favorite 
diversion Quite near each other are St 
Gilgen where Mozart s sister and mother 
lived St Wolfgang StrobI and Bad fschl 
Bad Ischl formerly was the summer resi 
dence of the Emperor Franz Josef and be 
cause of its fine cl mate and health giving 
springs a meeting place m the old davs be- 
fore the war for the nobilit> of Europe 

DON T SIT ON THE GRASS I 
It Still IS a beautiful and interesting place 
where people continue to take the cure 
listen to open air concerts walk m the 
royal park (only mmd vou don t sit 
on the grass ) and congregate at Zauner s 
for five-o clock tea But here the> drink 
coffee instead richly reinforced bv pas 
tries and ices 

St Wolfgang on St Wolfgang See is 
charmingh approached b\ the boat which 
goes over from St Gilgen and around bv 
StrobI It has the most festive and ga\ 
appearance of all and reallv stands halfwav 
betneen the sophistication of a town like 


Bad Ischl and the utter lack of it in a town 
like Mondsee (Plate \ II and page 481) 
The first thing vou do and vou are 
almost compelled to do it is to see the 
church and the beautiful hand carved high 
altar done bv Michael Pacher of Bnineck in 
1481 This IS St W olfgang s pride and jov 


IirRt STWDS THF ORIGIN \L WHITE 
HORSE INN 

Then vou stop for a bite at the Weisses 
Rossi Inn now mternationalh famous be- 
cause of the musical comedv which was 
written around it Under Us English title 
The White Horse Inn has been delight 
ing audiences in New \ork (page 481) 

At St Wolfgang if vou object to climb 
mg vou lake the funicular railwav to 
the top of the Schaf Berg nearlv 6 OOQ 
feel high And while vou are waiting vou 
can dance the tango to verv good music 
outside the hotel bv the boat landing 
The cvcimg is excellent The doctors 
and the priests make their rounds on 
molorcvcles The bathing is delightful 
when the weather is good 

Several of the towns have jacht clubs 
and the fishing is ahvavs fine even though 
Government controlled Aou have to take 
an inspector with you when vou fish and 
he not onl> charges you for his time but 
for the fish vou have caught — if you still 
want them 

Just walking m the countrv is entranc 
mg Motor vehicles are few The roads 
are hard Aou see and hear birds you 
never saw before 


Everybody has a garden — the post office 
the public library the railwav station the 
doctor the priest and all the little inns 
Flowers grow late here because of the ev en 
climate and the generous rams Those 
which vou see m greatest profusion are 
Madonna lilies phlox pinks roses snap 
dragons and sweet W ilhams 


.Y.Li.uut ram is Considered a 
drought and with a great show of impor 
tance the town elders bring out the fire 
hose and drench everything m sight I 
often used to go to the post office m I hurry 
with a letter for overseas to find the whole 
torce out training roses over trellises 
Bui the post office had other surprises 
One day I came upon a young AtSr c^n 

C”h fS""''’, tAphone 

m fte ‘'I'^Phoue uas 

Can lou .magma she sa.d Itebeen 
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SQUEEZED BET^^TEN 1-^KE AND IIOUNTALS, HALLSTATT ilAY GROW SKYWARD OWit 


fairyUnd MlUzt where ground space is at a 
prem um To get to the ra Iwaj station travelers must ferry across the HalLtaiter W The dimmer 
js about to pull out from ,u pier so the boatman stands^ to rovv hiThttle Sff hurSS> 

On summer eveninsts band concerts arc held on the lake Ihmis “ nurn«lJ> aw / 


Sitting here just three hours tr\ ing to reach 
a fnend at a hotel in Brussels But the 
German speaking operator at Salzburg can t 
understand the French speaking operator 
at Brussels and so sre aren I getting anj 
where 

Tr> telegraphing I suggested Have 
vour fnend call vou here at two and stav 
around the booth It worked 

LOST THE CTT\ OF PUn-ADrLFIlIA 
Once I went to the post ofiice to send a 
cablegram to Philadelphia After much 
thumbing of a large ofricial direclorv, a 
clerk announced with delightful frankness 
‘ Aerv sorr>, but we are unable to locate 
an> <uch place 

It simpK has to be there, I answered 
* That s where I live 


Greater efforts and then with a note of 
triumph. Here it is’ Philadelphia Ten 
nessee 

I shall never forget the da> some friends 
of mine from home drove up to the Castle 
m their Ford station car Such a thing 
had never been seen before 

Is It a saving wagon^ the onlookers 
CTied meaning of course an ambulance 
Evervbodj must get m it on top of it and 
“C Photc^phed standing beside it 

T he nan cle of the Salzkammergut is well 
matched b\ its humor The gaietv of its 
pwple IS spontaneous and their fun is kind 
Thev maj be poor but thev can alwajs 
smile 

AAhenever the Castle steward whose 
business it was to heat mv bath would meet 
me on the street, he was just as likelv to 


Tlin S\t 7KA^!MERaUT, A rLA\GROU\D OF ALSTRI\ 
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Pbotograph by Burton Holmrs froru Cillovray 
SUNSET CASTS A HALO AROUND THIS CROSS IN MEMORY OF A MOND SEE TRAGEDY 


Country folk told the author how a bnde and groom with Ihejr parents were rowing xn a small 
boat on the lake A hea\) granite bowlder tumbled down from the abrupt face of the Schaf Berg and 
crushed the entire patt> (page 46S> The rock stands m the water where jt fell a hundred years ago 
and to this daj people lay Bowers beside the crosses 


greet me tvith a cheery ‘Heisses Wasser” 
(hot water) as with Guten Tag ” And a 
personal maid at the Castle whom I once re- 
buked for not changing the linen oftener, 
would sometimes call out as she passed 
me Frisches Handtuch (fresh towel), 
without meanmg in any way to be un 
pertinent 

INNS HAVE AN HONOR SYSTEM 

Another characteristic is honesl\ and 
trustfulness hen we went to dinner in 
the evening at any of the local inns we 
would gi%e our entire order >erballv to a 
waitress 

She made no memorandum, and later, 
sometimes hours later the head waitress 
would come around with the ine\itable 
leather bag on her hip 


The table had been entirely cleared, and 
she had only our word for what we had 
eaten — and we had to remember whether 
we had snatched one or two Vienna rolls 
from a passing tray and how much red or 
white wine we had drunk, if any She had 
no other way of knowing 

1 have often bicvcled up to a roadside 
inn and found, lying about on the tables 
a considerable amount of money left by* 
the customers who preceded me The mn 
keeper was not even within earshot The 
nearest thing to this that I can think of m 
our country is the man at the newsstand 
who seen« to have a great deal of confi- 
dence in his passing patrons 
Simple, gn, trusting, ssarmhearted peo 
these Austrians, uho wear their scars 
With so brav e a smile 










GRAND CANAL PANORAMA 

B\ Wil ! vRn Price 


II I/// nimtratwm Irom Photographs h\ the Author 


I THOUGHT evenone knew about the 
Grand Canal In nn earliest Rcog 
raph\ lesson on Asii an irmpimlive 
teacher pictured China as a vast vellov. 
land crossed b\ the Grand Canal and 
girded bv the Great \\ all Thenceforth the 
mention of China alwavs brought up the 
vision of majestic junks sailing along a 
magnificent uaterwav in the shadow of a 
mightv wall 

Then to be told m a Peipmg travel agenev 
that thev could give me no information 
about the Grand Canal that thev never 
had an inquirv about it that no one ever 
went there roused in me a feeling of per 
sonal resentment It was as if one of mv 
own most precious treasures were scorned 
Friends in Peiping had heard of cruises 
on the southern part of the Grand Canal 
between Soochow and Hangchow But all 
the great northern stretch of the Canal 
was so far as sight seers were concerned 
unvisited and unknown (map page 48S) 

THE REAL HEART OF CItINA 

And what a sight they were missing' 
The railroad and motor road are like pneu 
matic tubes that shoot passengers through 
North China often over monotonous 
stretches seldom giving even a distant 
glimpse of one of the greatest achievements 
of the ancient world 

One might suppose that the Grand Canal 
no longer existed — or at least that it was no 
longer used 

Yet after actually penetrating to it one 
has a curious feeling that here is the real 
heart of China Moderns mav go by tram 
or motor But 4 000 year old China Still 
swarms along the ancient waterway 

These river dwellers bump cargo boats 
shout Lend me your light (Make wav' to 
pass) live down in the hold with a dozen 
children and the memorial tablets of antes 
tors tal e down the great sail and mast to 
slip under ancient bridges and cook m Het 
on the afterdeck (page 508) 

They make regular visits to the prow to 
burn incense before the Goddess ever 
listening to the pravers of mortals who 
pass over water and toss a sack of gram 
to the bandits who if they were not given 
a little would take all 


Hearing that the head of navigation of 
the Grand Canal was at Tungchow a town 
twelve miles east of Peiping Itooknn wife 
blankets food and a Flit gun and sallied 
thence There we found Professor James 
\ Hunter scientist connected with an 
\mencan mission He agreed to find a 
boat for us and to leave his researches in 
animal husbandrv and vovage with us 


ON BEING POLITF TO BANDITS 

On the morning of departure we rose at 
dawn At the breakfast table one of the 
ladies of the mission admonished Mr 
Hunter 

Now James if vou meet bandits don t 
get angrv with them \ou did last time 
\ou lost vour temper I Thev might have 
shot vou 

But they didn t Hunter reminded her 

I know But that s no wav to handle 
bandits Thev re not used to being treated 
that way You must be polite — and pa 
tienl 

Hunter gave her his sweetest smile 

We nckshaed through the waking streets 
of Tungchow Although this town lies m 
a back eddv aside from the mam line of 
travel it is one of the most significant 
points m China 

Japanese troops marched singing 
through the great South Gate of the old 
cilv wall They were bound for Peiping 
to receive a flag conferred by the Emperor 
W e passed the barracks extensive buildings 
made into a fort by a high serrated wall 
A pink build ng the former Girls Normal 
School was military headquarters The 
girls had been transferred to temporary 
quarters and mollified with free tuition and 
board 

Where^e^ the Japanese go they plant 
trees a mud flat was becoming a park and 
new roads were shaded There had recenth 
been staged a Clean up Daj -hke the sem. 
annual event in Japan when the contents of 
^ houses are supposed to be taken out 
beatm and aired— but Clean up Das had 
■" Tungchow 

It ms looked upon with suspicion 
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Wife cleans up e%er}’ day and that to dean 
up only once in six months is disgraceful 
nUILDIN'C BOOM IN TUNCCHOW’ 
Factories, banks, were under construc- 
tion. The building boom of near-by Man- 
churia has reached Tungchow, We passed 
the rising towers of a l.OOO-watl wire- 
less station. Motor trucks loaded with 
building materials and militarj' suj^lies 
shook the ancient streets. 

A beautiful old Confucian temple had 
lieen repaired to accommodate the offices of 
the Go%ernment. There Chinese oftldals 


and Japanese advisers work side by side 
Above It towered the venerable Tungchow 
1 agoda, 13 stones high Small bells fring- 
ing everj* tier sent music down the wind 

As we looked, a snow-white pigeon with 
a large black whistle on its back circled the 
pagoda, leaving a trail of throbbing sound 
ine whole tower, except for a room con- 
taining a Buddha, is said to be solid, and a 
proud Citizen who stopped to enjoy our 
admiration of it informed us earnestly that 
foreign cannon could never harm it. 

Ue pau^M again to buv coolie hats 
Lenturies of Chine<;e experience had de- 





BUYER THIRTY CENTS? MAKE IT 20 ” SELLER PA\ 25 AND THE 
SHOVEL S YOURS' 


Bargaining is as necessary to trade as poling to a vessel sa>s a Chinese proterb These \il 
iagers at a temple fair squat on their haunches in perfect comfort enjojine the nleasant Ipi<!iipi.k 

^pute over pices Dr Y C James Yen s educational movement has introduced improved farming 

implements along with its mass education program (page 49S) ^ 


Signed them to keep out glare and heat 
Plain ones of straw onlj, with ribbons to 
be under the chm or behind the head, may 
be had for three cents (US) 

\Ve purchased the finest the store af 
forded se\ en cent hats, cloth lined for cool 
ness (p 493) The ribbons were patterned 
m blue and had a coquettish flare when tied 
in a bowknot beneath a masculine chm 
Through the mustv darkness of the East 
Gate v\e went past the bayonets of the 
constabulary who guard the cit\ b> dav and 
close the great iron studded doors firmh 
against all comers b\ night, and arrived 
soon at the w ater s edge 


Here nas the beginning of nominee 
Here was the northern terminus of what 
Yangtze River, the chief 
highway of the Celestial Empire Anprovi 
matelv 1,000 miles long, it connected two 
cirulizations that of the big rawboned 

the sleek, neat rice eaters of South China 

ALONG THE MOVE GOODS EIVEE” 

altagh the rZ"‘.M?‘the“p'‘ T 
ttsem the hills norft^^fki'pX ’ “ 
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D^^CI^C REACHES NF^^ irUClITS AT A TEMPLE PAIR SEAR 
THE CRASD CANAL 


Spectators were more intnEued b> the party of Amencaru than b> Ihece st U 
dancers in gaud> antique costumes 


I e considered as part of the Grand Canal 
which IS therefore said to hate its northern 
end at Tientsin The matter seems bart]l> 
worth arnimR except that it may be pointed 
out that much of the Grand Canal south of 
T cnlsin also consists of risers In so far 
IS was possible the Grand Canal was sen 
sibK T( uletl to follow the beds of existing 
risers and lakes There are few phees 
where there is not a considerable current 
1 he Chinese name for the Grand Canal 
I3\unl!>( hi meaning ntcr) OurChi 
ne<e lioatmcn referrcrl to the whole cnlli- 
qunllv as the Mote Goods Riter Our 
own term (»rand Canal Ls of course un 


known to the 
Chinese The 
practical fact is 
that the entire 
stretch from 
Hangchow to 
Tungchowis used 
as one thorough 
fare 

Its most hon 
orec! use m pre- 
railwat times 
was the transpor 
tation of tribute 
from the southern 
provinces to the 
Imperial Court at 
Peking (Pei 
pmg) This trib 
ute consisted 
mostlt of bags 
of rice They 
were unloaded 
here at Tung 
chow and laid out 
on the shore to 
dry must\ from 
long confinement 
in damp holds 
The trip de- 
cidedl) affected 
the flavor of the 
rice People got 
used to It A 
taste for muslv 
nee grew up 
among the epi 
cures of North 
China so that 
finally they could 
tolerate none 
that was fresh a 
fact reminding us 
of the city boy vrho spent a da> in the 
countiy and complained that the eggs had 
no taste 

A BARCF ON THE CHINFSF MLF 
Psen today there are nee dealers m 
Tungchow who b\ a special process make 
their rice musts to satisfy this demand 
From a tangle of boats a tall b^o^vnc<^ 
Chinese with an open face (so mans Chi 
faces are shut) and a pleasant smile 
came to greet us 

nils 15 r ur captain said Hunter Hrt 
name ls Mang \ u Shan It means Green 
Mountain king (pages A99 and 514) 
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Green Moun- 
tain King grinned 
and led us to our 
boat (page 486) 

If ne had been 
expecting a Cleo 
patra’s barge, we 
should ha\e been 
partially disap- 
pointed This 
was a barge, but 
Cleopatra might 
ha%e disowned it 
There is no rea- 
son for passenger 
boats where there 
are no passengers 
This plain craft 
was not suffi 
cienll) skilled in 
the arts of deceit 
to conceal the 
fact that it was 
just an honest 
fishing boat on a 
vacation 
The Chinese 
called It a “net 
boat” and Green 
Mountain King 
was a net fisher- 
man of no small 
skill, as we were 
to find out The 
boat was 2S feet 
long, 7 wide, 
blunt at both 
ends, flat bot 
tomed, equipped 
with a coal ball 
stove forward for 
cooking The 
crew slept in a 
covered hold aft 



FOR HAND TO HAND FIGHTING HE PREFERS HIS BIG CHOPPER 
TO THE STUBBV BAYONFT 

Light cotton suits puttees and low shoes are the usual jnilitarv uniform of 
Chinese soldiers Nattier dress marks two policemen approaching through 
Tungchow s city gate 


along with other forms of life which neither 
rested nor slept 

The suite de luxe was amidships It con 
sisted of an 8 foot stretch of floor board 
canopied by straw matting on a bamboo 
frame This formed a sort of cave The 
roof was so low that one could not stand 


Like the Nile, it flowed brown and swift, 
and our boat was no sooner free of its moor- 
ings than It tore doivnstream with the bit 
in Its teeth Our speed was increased by 
the poles of the crew (pages 497 and 503) 

POLE POWER AIDS CURRENT 


Without making a deep and continuous 
Oriental bow doubtless good discipline for 
\\ esterners, who respond so clumsily to the 
courtesies of the East 

We stowed our duffel, spread camp blan 
kets on the floor, and reclined in regal in- 
dolence for our trip doivn the Chinese Nile 


a narrow 

dak, or runwaj extending from bow to 

. 1 ,'^ stout lad 

with the haft of his IS foot pole brarad 
gainst h,s shoulder and the push pull end 
»nsBt.„6 of metal point and hook, planted 
m the mud bottom Upon reach, ng S 








art flutters atop the 
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TnFN\T10\AI CF(K R\PniL M\G\7I\F 



A \OirsC VILLAGE EDITOR CHALKS UP WORLD SEWS OS THE BLACKBOARD— ASD 
EVES COOLIES CAS READ ITI 


K r/ ^ -i «n 5 mass education mo> ement 

wh ch .Urted with MSO students in 1922 and within sesen )ears had Uu-'ht fi\e million to read 
and wnte (^-e 49^ After a four month course co Iidr J2 cenU graduates recene the L terate 
Citizen diploma— ‘much more picturesque than the sheepsLin I rece \ed from \ale sa>s Dr \en 


stem he jerked his pole free (unless il jerked 
him overboard) and carried it back to the 
bow then repeated the process 

The captam was perched on the prow- 
watching for hidden trouble and shouted 
instructions to bis small son at the rudder 

\\ e darted to one side or the other of sand 
bars Even the sixth sense of a boatman 
could not alwav s penetrate the nch water — 
which bv the waj was not at all disagree- 
able m color, but looked exactlj like dcli 
Clous cocoa requiring onlv that \ou add 
sugar and ser\e — and we would come up 
with a sickening throw upon a concealed 
mud bank 

Then there would be a sort of college veil 
from the entire crew and a mightv strain 
ing and heaving against the strong current 
to get the boat free 


Some mud flats were ingeniously nego- 
tiated bj whirling the boat like a merrv go- 
round screwing ourselves downstream 

Frequently we shot down a boding swirl 
ing stretch of rapids There the crew gaie 
themselves up to unrestrained shouting and 
prancing quite disproving all statements 
about the unemotional character of the Chi 
nese 

Our captain was like a small bo> — a most 
engaging personality He was in high 
spints He enjov ed giving orders as he 
not for the first time responsible for pas 
sengers just like the captain of an ocean 
Jiner^ 

His enthusiasm was dampened when he 
lost his footing while tr3 mg to hold the boat 
with his pole against the spiral course of a 
violent whirlpool 0\er he went and came 
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“a thousand strokes \\rTH THE OAR AND TEN THOUSAND PUSHES ^\ITM THE 
POLE ARE NOT EQUAL TO A RAGGED SAIL 

The truth of this pro^erb is evident here to Captain Green Mountain King ^^lth the wind 
against him he has ordered his son to pole and two men on the towpalh to pull on the line leading 
to the masthead An approaching vessel g> des serenel> along under its patched sail A canalboats 
mast may be unshipped and lowered when passing beneath a bridge 


up With a comicalK tragic countenance 
He the commander had lost face and there 
was not a word from him for the next hour 
M\ boj hood notions concerning the 
Grand Canal were rapidU being modified 
Here was no straight artificial trench with 
high banks As in man\ parts of its \ast 
length the canal here followed the mer 
windings and coiled dragonlike over the 
plain True there were high banks but 
thev were a mile apart and summer rains 
would swell the stream until it became a 
burrv mg flood a mile wide 

But now peasants were harvesting wheat 
on the flood plain beside the canal which as 
vet confined itself to a channel onlv one 
or two hundred feet wide The farmers 
worked against time to complete their task 
before the Jul\ downpour 


Meanwhile the ragged poor squatted m 
groups waiting to glean After the harvest 
thev would go over the field to pick up 
strav heads Neither farmers nor gleaners 
would get much There had been no ram 
for weeks and the crop was pQor 


vvtivi lilt UUITOM 




TNG CANAL? 

I hnd thought of the canal as stable and 
fixed but It IS ficUe 

Last tear the channel was there’ said 
pointing to a cut in 
the plain a half mile awav 

<I"«tiou came to our 

Sd ulaP 

co^Tl'Se or 

com on the ten ground oter which our 







NIMBtE LADS (CHOPSTICI S) ARE THE ONLY DINING TOOLS AT THE 
CAPTAIN S TABLF 


Squatting on the rail a precarious perch for anyone but a Chinese boatman Captain Green 
Mountain King enjoys a bowl of steaming nee with the crew He inMted his passengers to partahe 
It was only the usual polite form writes Mr Price but w were ashamed that we had said 
nothing of the kind when we had enjoyed an abundant lunch three hours earl er (page 503) In 
front of the Capta n s young son is the little galley a kettle of water for tea simmers on the coal stove 


boat was now gliding This year he had 
lost a good part of his small farm perhaps 
all of It He would be supported by the 
community until next year when the bad 
luck might turn to some neighbor — was 
already turning as a matter of fact if we 
might judge bv the way the current was 
bitmg into the land at sharp bends and good 
grain undermined was tumbling into the 
water 

\\ here the stream cut against one or the 
other of the high dikes which flanked the 
flood plain the villagers had strewn the 
bank with bricks for the current to gnash 
Its teeth upon and had planted trees to 
hold the soil together 

It was then necessary to delegate police 
to protect the trees For m this despeiatdj 


fuelless land unguarded trees disappear 
overnight and are next seen as smoke ooz 
ing out through the cracks and cicada holes 
of kitchen walls 

Charming scenes unfolded ahead of us 
Stretches of golden wheat or jade-green 
corn Great sails moving as if through the 
gram The glint o! dragonflies the flight 
of larks crows and haughty hoopoes The 
rich brown water brown earth and broivn 
mud houses against a cornflower skv 
Beautiful old pagodas Old temple roofs 
shaded bv sacred trees ancient and 

^ all as of old 

age with folded hands 

Ren countrv is older than its cities 
And OT is this countrv more ancient than 
nne oi the norlds most ancient S living 


soo 


THE VATIONAT GEOGRAI HIC M\GAZINF 



ONLY GHOSTS MAY GALLOP ON THIS STONE HORSE 
For their convenence the saddled mount stands near the graves of a famiK named Chang 
one of whose members was an official under the Ming dynast> Emperor Wan Li presented the dead 
mans sp m with sculptured sheep to eat attentive stone servants guardian lions and an assortment 
m thrb«Sound“ hereafter A dike of the Gfand CanS nses 


Cities which you could see from the top of 
yonder Tungchow Pagoda 

Peiping s walls gates columns temples 
pai lous, and palaces are old j et th^ are 
young compared with this land of farm and 
village through which we sail Here life 
moved along probably much as it does to 
day before cities existed 
\\ hen Britons were painting themselves 
blue, a wooden plow already had been in 
vented and was furrowing these fields 
^\omen were spinning silk A calendar 
weights and measures bronze dishes and 
ornaments were in use Alost remarkable 
of all a way of writing and reading had 
been devised And Chinese gentlemen were 
reciting lyric poetry a thousand years be- 
fore the Golden \ge of Greece 
• S« The Glorv That t\as Imperial Peking" 
bv W Robert Moore National GcocvApnic 
Mac-azim:, June 1933 Approach to Peiping ” 
John U Thomason Jr Febniur) 1936 and 
"Peping* Happv New \ear" b> George Kin 
1-eung Deeember 1936 


That seems long ago But it is only yes 
terday in the life of this land 
\\ hen we try to think of men moving and 
working here ten thousand years ago one 
hundred thousand perhaps even a million 
years ago our imagination breaks down and 
we can only rely upon the facts unearthed 
bv the scientists Fossils of the so called 
Peking Man were found at the little vil 
lage of Chou Kou Tien in 1929 

FIRECRACKERS AND BUGLES HERALD A 
RAIN PROCESSION 

The age old hush of the countryside was 
shattered by the blare of bugles and the 
thrum of drums From a village on the 
dike came a strange procession It was a 
crowd of villagers led by a boys bugle 
corpjs Red and blue banners waved 
What sounded like machine gun fire at a 
distance proved to be the crackling of 
strings of firecrackers dangling from the 
ends of long poles 



BRICK FOR THE HOMES OF CHINA 


Hoeing out clay the elderly workman seems about to undermine the road along which th^ 
little gul with a huge Ian walks beside her lather and brother Mned wnth chaff and short straw 
the cla> in the molds is dried m the sun Fuel is so scarce near Paoting that comparati\el> few bricky 
are baked m kilns and these are used mainh for foundations where ground moisture would soften 
the sundned kind 


4 rajji procession, I do beJjese iaid 
Hunter 

How about photographing it? 

Bad JOSS Thet wouldn t let \ou 

Let s land am how 

\\ e leaped ashore and ran to intercept the 
parade before it should reach the canal 
Coming near we saw what looked like a 
kitchen table being borne m great state on 
the shoulders of four particularU solemn 
village elders Upon the table was a board 
and upon the board a savage scalv dragon 
three feet long 

Whats the idea? I called to Hunter 
who ran beside me 

To bring ram The dragon is supposed 
to be the evil spirit that has kept rain awav 
Thev 11 drown it in the canal then rain can 
come 

The procession halted beside the canal 
The table was set down There vi as a sharp 
command Men dropped to tbeir knees 
about the hated dragon kowtowed until 


their foreheads touched the ground aod 
begged the e\ il spirit not to be angn, with 
them for what thev must do to it 

MUSICIANS FOR ANCIENT RITE VVERE BO\S 
OF 4 H CLUBS 

There were no priests The leader m 
this ancient superstitious rite was oddh 
enough the onlv modern in the crowd 
the voung schoolteacher and the musicians 
were the bovs of the 4 H Clubs' Thus do 
old and new merge in China \\e ask&d 
the teacher for permission to make photo 
graphs He consented rather gloomilv 
I don t mind he said But its the 
farmere If it doesn t ram iheyll blan,e 
vou loumav be followed and hurt \n>i 
death with 

them <5o 1 Kouldn t .t I „ere tou— unle« 
toure sure it mil ram 
Hunler looked at the sU 
1 think It s goma to ram, he said 

«c took photographs oe said and 





■1\V t'V O VMl. SrJMT — WV M\ST CTOWS \OV V» TH> BllN MA-i COMJ ’ 
Mrs a «kL.H «*rasofi n^pontiltc lor fhnr lone f*n>\.rht ihrx fjmwrt tiudf a Irrocioui 
nf cU> »j*h tlan'Srltt for waW I ustrt I tar«<j frreraclm poftW and I jtifirrt wi'tH 
at lb« t ; jsrrt }>ort thr firm “on on a tallr to Ihr nril I rforr “•‘rottnins"' ihr rulprif ihrt Voni"’* 
Wtort « W'n »n«m* and l<r< it fMt to l» ansT' »t1b thrm for nhat lHr> mu«t do Ipalt ^0S> 






The boats hood of straw matting is lemporarflv dismantled for rain came through it and 
soaked everjthin*’ in the cab n The two sailors plant their poles m the mud bottom To pu h 
the craft forward each puts his shoulder against the T shaped butt and walks along the narro \ 
lunwa} as if on a treadmill toward the stern There he ;erks the pole free — unless it sticks and 
pulls him oterboard 


The dragon was cleterh made of da\ 
The realistic scales were clamshells The 
sculptor had sho^vn no mean abiliU m de- 
signing the brutal head and the savage 
mouth bnstlmg with ferocious teeth 

One could easilv share the feeling of the 
villagers that when so horrible a monster 
had been CNtinguished the world would be 
a better phee 

A DRAGON IS DROWNED 

\nother sharp command The band 
burst into pandemonium firecrackers set up 
a terrific din and the dngon was borne to 
the water s edge and slipped from the board 
into the <;tream It sank at once There 
were nervous shouts of jov 

The procession re-formed and goose- 
stepped awas through the wet mormng 
gr-iss the bo\s plaving luslil} some of their 
elders glancing back now and then to the 
swirling current where their enemv had dis 
appeared The impression thev left with 
the onlooker was one of pitiful tragic 
earnestness This meant <o much to them 


\\e sailed on or rather poled on The 
wind was against us but ships coming up 
stream were under full sail The route was 
so tortuous that thev could not relv upon 
sail alone and half naked men with wooden 
vokes over their chests trudged along the 
towpath (page 492) 

From the vokes extended lines which 
came together in a heavw towTope This 
cable ran not to the deck of the boat but to 
the lop of the mast Thus the cable would 
ride clear of anv intervening craft that 
might be moored alongshore also its pull 
upon the voke would be more easilv borne 
In the men because of the flexibilitv of thp 
mast 

Ha'e vou eaten’ came the customarv 
from passing ships And oar men 
rallied We ha^e eaten although thei 
had not and did not until three*^m the 
af^«n Then thei anchored Tud gath 
errf about the coal ball stoi e ® 
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A PRl^SfNTUVY STUDF>T TAK»S HIS QOFUF PROM OLO-TIMI Srv LFS 
Tht IraiJciI gmimnital “tail" jlanUme from hu 5ha\«J I.«>1 l» 
of .h* rju^r, .mp«cd on If c Ch.n.>c m Chr I th iT. mTi of ?ubm «r"' 


getically ‘He 
came with pills 

One man, his 
face twitching 
followed us stead 
ilv for an hour 
Then he asked 
So vou re not 
selling medi 
cine^ ’ 

It was easv to 
guess the sort of 
medicine he 
had in mind It 
IS an unhapp\ 
fact that theonh 
outsiders xnsiting 
man\ villages re 
mote from road 
and railroad are 
the sellers of 
heroin 

Sunset found 
us on a rather for 
lorn stretch of the 
canal with no vnl 
lage in sight 

W here do j ou 
sleep’ asked 
Green Mountain 
King 

There was 
hardl> room m 
the boat for all 
‘ One of us on 
board, two on 
shore, suggested 
Hunter J u « I 
roll u p 1 n our 
blankets 
(jreen Moun 
tain King was 
worried 


Mountain King prliJeU tum«l to us with 
Won l \ou ha\e ♦omethinj.'' U was nnlv 
the usual (Rjlile f rm liut we were ashamed 
that we hi 1 said nothing of the kind when 
we had enjisetl an abundant lunch three 
Iviurs earlier 

AVIIOVI FOR A TJUru PAIR 

\ temple fair attracte«J us ash re and we 
were vxm engulfeil in a swirling cniwd 
wh ih f un 1 us e%cn more interesting than 
the still dancers (pa.e 490) 

We Ki\e seen onK one f rejmer in a 
wtvie sear an i!d lads ni»Iair>ed afwl>* 


, , , loo m 1 n \ 

lundits he rbjected ‘ Itetter go on to the 
next Watchman 

WATCItaiAS AVMID WITH A KATTtE 

deepening when we came to a 
»rnall mud hut occupieil b> a lone watch 
nun 'IhiAwasa laidin^stilion ’ Farm 
ers mi^hi bring produce here to be places! 
sn lioard the cimltMnts Itut at prevnt 
”” I'O.its and no farmers onis 
the fnil little old watchman armetl with a 
rattle 

So — this IS our staunch pr teclr r against 
a lundit f ra) " I cs mmentnl 
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‘ Its done ^\Jlh mone%, not A\ith Runs 
Hunter explimed 1 his watchman repre- 
sents all the farmers of this district The\ 
make a bargain \Mth the bandits in keep 
ana\ from this loading station So\\eare 
quite safe here except 

He was slud\ mg the skx The stars a\ere 
shining bnlliantlN There was not a cloud 
the size of a man s hand 

I didn I need to ask what he was think 
mg I had thought it all afternoon 

But I think the teacher exaggerated 
he said Not realK much danger of our 
being followed All the same I wish il 
would rain 

Hunter slept in the boat we two on our 
cots set up in a tin\ shed mud made roofed 
with cornstalks and half filled with coal 
balls (page SOS) AA e la\ listening to gentle 
chewing sounds in the walls and roof and 
clutched the Tilt gun The shed was open 
to the night on one side II was eas\ to 
imagine rain fanatics crouching vender 
among the standing corn 
Toward midnight Nlarv gasped The 
dragon' She awoke with such a violent 
start that her cot collapsed tossing her into 
the pile of coal balls The watchman 
alarmed shook his rattle and sta>ed dis 
creetlv indoors 

At dawn we awoke to the blessed sound 
of ram pattering on the cornstalks above 
our heads A\ e sailed awav and fairlv luxu 
nated in the life-giving drops that trickled 
down Our necks as we huddled over the 
preparation of bacon eggs and coffee on the 
ga\W stove 

Toward noon the ram stopped Tired of 
close quarters we walked along the towpath 
and viewed the pageant of Chinese life 

Farmers 1 ghted incense before a small 
brick temple of the fields in gratitude for 
the ram High land that would not be 
reached by the flood was be ng sowed a 
1 ttle process on moved across it the first 
man plowing the second dropping in the 
seed the th rd sifting fertilizer into the fur 
row the fourth closing the furrow and 
tamping it dowm b\ means of a scraper and 
roller 

\ blindfolded ox and blindfolded donkev 
trudged about m a circle drawing water 
from a well A new well was being dug 
b> an elaborate and loftv well d ggmg ma 
chine made of r cketv bamboo 

It was odd to see a man wnth a sledge 
hammer breaking up his bed as if m re- 
venge for the sleepless nights it had giaen 


him The Chinese bc<l or kan^ is made 
brick Its hollow interior is hcatctl bv 
fire The chemical elements in the smoKe 
combine with the mud and chaff of ih^ 
bricks to make an excellent fertilizer (pap^ 
513 ) 

Therefore vvhen the familv can afford '' 
new bed the old one is taken apart carri^tl 
to the field •'ct up again and left there 
bed in the open until fertilizer is needed 
Then it is attacked with sledge hammer’^ 
and the resultant powder goes into the fur 
n>ws 

The path skirted a village and we got 
intriguing glimpses of domestic life Here 
It IS not kept so closelv hidden within walJ*^ 
as m the towns and cities 

A housewife was making slippers T’o 
give bulk to the sole she had inserted be- 
tween the two thin lavers of cloth a cop' 
of the Los Angeles Twicsf Old American 
newspapers are specially imported inP 
China for this purpose (page 493) 

An old ladv was deftiv jerking hairs froin 
the forehead of a voung woman bv mead* 
of a cleverly crisscrossed string Upon 
marriage a woman should wear her ha'f 
squared across her forehead so all haii's 
below this line must go Her friend holds 
the cord stretched betw een her teeth and h^r 
two hands and draws n m such a wav ihll 
the small hairs are caught between two 
crossed strands and plucked out (page 498) 


A BABV CHOOSES HIS VOCATIOV 
An excited chattering led us into a court 
xat6 wAiere we saw a curious ceremom 
On a small table was a basket containing an 
abacus a hammer a hoe a Chinese dollar 
bill an inkslone and a writing brush Near 
bv sat a child on his mother s lap (p 510) 
He was one year old — and it was time 
for him to choose his vocation Which 
exer object he touched first would indicate 
his life work If the abacus he would be 
a merchant the hammer an artisan the 
hoe a farmer the bill a banker the ink 
stone or writing brush a scholar 
T«o objects instead of one had been sun- 
f™Tr p because of the 

th^TslntflberscLa?'"^^ 

of the Plying of fte aniienlcutore LST 

Onemanwascleanmgarifle bnt hast.lj 




A rt\ cors o\rR Tiir sior as inr caitain s son boils mcr for oisneb 


So »trict In h\f3rtif wa* thi* >oirthful »h ps To Brt rfnnLinje «atM ht rfafhol o\fr 

thr u Jr » th a roun^l I nwr and iroopnl up mad l> t>ro»u *alfT horn thr cana! 
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CTIOOSrSC HIS LIFE ^\OBK A ONE ’V'EAR^JED PICKS THE DOLLAR— HE LiTbe 
A BANKER 

calM^^ and purple sunM mto a“ IlSbrnS tS^”"nto''o!,T’bS T'^’' 

W.Tr'iP'.s “"r - 

?i;:?eaXS„t,?4"rcb^u:"; 

habited b% a single tamlv And "o com WTi'eres ihit li”"" “ i.""' 

plicated are relationship, earls andlaTe the picture in 

intermarriages and adoptions that the truth 

The bo\ IS father to the man is here car * ceocraphic wins a friend 

ned a step further and a lad ma% actualh I hanA^rf K.™ « , ^ 

be grandfather to a patriarch of se^enH Gr!ociuPmc^NUcA?NF °H ”f 
A^in the problem of sleep The ram upon the barge S 
shackle houses hmihng curs and piratical stantU he was mohh«t 
a.^t of the inhabitants did not suggest a to see at ^ 

good nights rest on shore The Hangs bniwm fellow nushil kf/ ^tu . 

flocked to see us and streamed out upon the Hunter ^ ed his wav through to 

£nb""^A:'d‘;el''^p’:irg,T^.'?e'?,r5' hesmd „hoere 

Fcr a fen momenr, gap ng , lence I. Hunter erplained and legniled ihe lug 
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fellow with pictures The heidmm peered 
It the unfimilnr rnphsh t\pe 
Hunter indicited me 
He wrote this 

The headman inspected the tjpc apam 
w 1th the air of m e-sipert examininp a sample 
of calhgraph\ 

He writes \er\ well he said finall\ 
Tt looks almost like print 
He pointed to a mud house half hidden 
behind compost heaps 

That IS m\ house Come up and drink 
white boiled water 

\\ e went up sat on the headman s brick 
bed and drank white boiled water In 
manv poor Chinese \ illages tea is rare The 
water IS called white to distinguish it from 
tea 


BOUND FFFT AND QUtUES SURMVT- 

The \illagers crowded into the room 
Some of the old men still clung to their 
queues — although the\ could ha\ e made si\ 
cents per queue b\ selling them in the hair 
marts of Tientsin whence thev would be 
sent to America 

e noticed that not onU every woman 
but ever\ girl in the room stalked about on 
bound feet The custom is happiU disap 
peanng in the cities but not in the coun 
tr\ A countr\ swam will not marr\ a girl 
with natural feet The\ are considered 
huge fiat and uglv 

Stav the night said the headman 
Sleep here 

Since th s was the onlv room of the house 
It was evident that the entire famiK would 
sleep with us And it was more than prob 
able that half the village would sta> to 
watch us sleep 

Hunter declined courteousK explaining 
that we had full equipment in the boat e 
went back to the shore The ladv was 
made comfortable m the boat and two cots 
for the men were perched on the h gh flat 
deck of the ferry barge Both craft were 
then pushed off from shore as a precaution 
against bandits and anchored in midstream 

One of the crew was placed on watch 
\\ e lay gazing up at the stars Graduallj 
a blanket of ri\er mist co\ered us 

In the morning our blankets were so 
soaked with mist that we could wring the 
water from them 

The canal was now deeper wider fixed 
between permanent banks and ali\e with 
traffic The usual cargo boat was realh 


two boats uniterl As such a craft passed 
us we could suddcnK see through the 
boat where the two sections joined Two 
hulls instead of one make shallower draft 
possible and cleaning easier Also the dif 
fcrent sections can be taken to different 
places for loading or unloading 

SMILF WlIfN \OU SA\ SON OF A 
TURTLE IN CHIN\ 

Green Mountain king flung his net and 
drew m some toothsome fish that added zest 
to the menu for both crew and passengers 
W ith less success he tried to snare turtles 
which la\ on the mud along the waters 
edge He politeU referred to them as 
round fish The word turtle is consid 
ered improper, since it is used only in 
curses and to call a man son of a turtle 
IS the worst of insults 

Roofs were being re-mudded against the 
coming rains The fields were still drv in 
spite of the shower following the ram rites 
and sweeps were being used to raise water 
from the canal to the fields In some 
places water was being pumped from a well 
the bottom of the well being connected by 
a tunnel with the canal 
Throughout this countr> cotton was being 
groivn b\ behest of Japan which has under 
taken to buv all the cotton North China 
can produce American varieties have 
been acclimatized in experimental farms 
operated bv Japanese agriculturists The 
«eeds are distributed free to the farmers 
Cables across the canal served as guide 
lines for ferrv barges Traffic must either 
push the cable up and crawl under or call 
to the ferryman to sink his cable so boats 
can pass over 

One ferrvman had contrued a different 
scheme He anchored one end of a cable in 
the mud bottom midstream and made fast 
the other end to his ferrv keeping the 
cable taut he would swing in a doivnstream 
arc from one shore to the other The strong 
current would carrv him through the first 
half of the semicircle so smartlj that the 
momentuin and onlv a few pushes of the 
pole brought him up to the other bank 

POLICE STATION IN AN OLD TEMPLE 
An aquatic moving van passed The boat 

The constabulary flag waved above them 
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Till NNTIOWI t>OOU\iniC MAC\71M 



rRirNDfi F\RStrRS DEMOSSTRATF an ACL-OLD I>EVlCr for COVTRINC 5E>D 
After the plow hu opened the f«irro and «erl has been carefull) pbntc 1 uith fertit zer the 
horse drawn crescent shaped scraper covers « up b> pushmi; the h l)j of d rt to ard the center 
Behind comes the stone roller pres* nedown the loose so I so the w n i will not blow it away About 
a th rd of the cultitate 1 area of If peh I rov ince is devoleil to m llet and sorshum 

questions running; on until close to mid 
niKht The eximination was courteous but 
ethaustive and exhausting 
At last we xvete pernutled to sleep on the 
cots of a barracks hall in the companj of 
a guard a portrait of Sun \at Sen and a 
hungry horde of sand flies In the morn 
ing our jailers or protectors now most cor 
dial sped us on our way 

The sight of this day was the great lock 
and dam constituting the control station of 
the north branch of the Grand Canal 
This dam prevents floods from inundating 
Tientsin and it diverts into an emergency 
channel the flood sediment that would 
othenvise silt up Tientsin s harbor at 
Tangku (page 504) 

IN THE LAND OF THE DEAD 
Soon we were skirting Tients n — for the 
mam waterway does not go through the city 
Then on south toward the \ellow River 
e were now passing through a land of the 
dead Some have estimated that in the 
densely populated provinces five percent 
of the arable land of China is obstructed 
by graves in some localities it is more than 


a warning to raiders that there must be no 
Interference with the rich man s possessions 
Night fell as we came to a consider 
able village \\ e deteem ned to pass on 
for the place was m Chinese parlance hot 
and noisy But as we learned later there 
had just been a kidnaping a few miles amj 
and the local police were nervous They 
promptly pursued us and invited us to 
spend the night in the police stationl 
^ It was explained to us that this was 
purely for our own protection But was 
that a glint of suspicion in the chiefs eye 
as he pried about in our belongings and in 
vestigated the hold^ 

At any rate we returned to the hot and 
noisy spot Landing by the light of oil Ian 
terns among a crowd cluster^ about jug 
glers and strong men balanang stones we 
were escorted through dark alleys where 
black dogs leaped snarling from doorways 
to the police station That ed fice was an 
old temple where the constables had moved 
in with the gods 

The great gates of the high courtyard wall 
clanged the crowd was shut out and we 
were shut in Then came innumerable 


WHEN A FARMER TIRES OF HIS J»D, III MOVI S IT OUTDOOR'^ JOR IJinnUlUl 

After jears of use the led is ImprtRinlnl wlll« smokt from Hie fin wlilili li» lUil lIs linlli'V' 
interior Thus chemically enriched the mud nml Mrnw \ ricks imke tuillrnl frrllllnr ' I \\i}< 
odd writes the author (pise 507) ‘to mc i mm with n sluUt Jnimmr hniikinil m> Ills litil lis n 
In levense for sleepless nishts" A mud roof protects the bricks iinlll tin fiirniir Is u ul> In lull- 
sente them 


nine percent Here at least 80 percent w is 
so pro empted (piKC 495) 

The Government of China hts ordrrul 
that henceforth all dead shall he htiricil In 
ttmtAcnes, •no\ Tn aVit YicWs a\vi\ ts 
doubtful whether such a law can be <n* 
forced, since it flouts aj,e old tustoni 
About six miles below I lentsin our vov* 
aRc m the “net bmt” abruptly ended Wi 
continued on foot along the bottom of the 
Grind Canall 

lAc the Isracblcs we went dry-sbml— 
for the waters had been hdd hiek iil 
Machang and diverted into a hranrii einiil 
so that the mam eh innel might he drmlM‘I 
deeper and wider (pigc SOS) Units, 
stranded m mid channel, la> w dtfng 
W ears of walking, we went on tmil on 
ricksha, then b\ tr iin 
A stretch of ilHiutfifls miles It id ho n < x 
cavated a month after our visit It wisiu'iht 
o|*cnetl to tr iR'ic Helow Mach iiig n sni ill 
steamer carries trisilrrs firtliir I Irsi 
and srronil thss pisscngoi ridr on iht 
stfimlmal, third class <,n |)h birjr lowid 
bfhuwl 


t hen tome hiirdhs sllud pin lions of Ihn 
emd th il h ivi not hon (luiiiil foi diiiiiht 
and nuke tmlnlirrnplid pioghns fioiu niii 
(lid of tin (Iriind ('iiiml In llin iiltiir linpoa* 
'sst-Av \\ sv 

Wi wint no fiirllnr, slnin iitir )>piiltil 
study for tin tlim In lug wan Ninlh ( liliiiii 
and tiirnol asidi to visll Slmnil Pinvliun, 
with Its iosily twin Miigndim, Ih utu iiw< lb 
logs in tin lix is dlrN, |h oml and Ikhi In 
svhldi Jap III is Itiltnniiil 
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GRACST'Ul. AS A OASCTR CAPTATS CREES SIOUSTAIV XISC PUSCS 1115 SET 


Th« Rvcstv«<i (&bnc w th»t rt looU hopele&l uncl«d <shen first opened sp ead» out 

sreoolhl is t settles nlo the ater R.h dnnen »e t m»)i> td b passen ers and ne« thanl^s 
to Captan but luck vvas not »o pood 'aheo he trted to nate turtles »n the canal {page slU 


feet Of course these barrages mat m time 
be replaced bv locks 

After following the bed of the Pei Ho 
above Tientsin and the bed of the Wei be- 
low the canal steps upward bs barrage^ 
traverses the Aellow River with penlous 
turmoil of cross-airrents reaches its high 
est point at Nan Wang where the Wen 
Ri\ er enters lazies through a senes of 
lagoons then swoops vnlh strong and dan 
gerous current to the Aangtze River 

PART or CAAAL 13 CENTURIES OLD 
The latter stretch is probablv the oldest 
part of the Grand Canal According to one 
of the books of Confucius it •«ms to have 
been built about 4S6 B C 

The waterwav makes use of the Aangtze 
for a short distance upstream then turns 
south again and moves in statelv fash on 
through Soochow to Han«’chow 

The Grand Canal is the backbone of 
Ch na the A angtze and A ellow arc its r I s 


Life tend, to grovv up around water 
wavs — ih nk of the civilizations of the Nile 
the Euphrates The oldest Ch nese life- 
time of the oldest human I fe so far as 
present incomplete evidence testifies — 
seems to have developed in the Aellow 
River Aallev and along the northern rivers 
wh ch were later to be integrated as the 
northern stretch of the Grand Canal 
In this unthinkablv anaent land great 
changes are todav taking place Thev have 
political social industrial signif cance 
And vet when all is said for them ibev are 
bubbles on the surface Beneath them the 
old China mov es on placid persistent with 
a sure instinct for life 
The powerful undercurrent will go 
stra ght on carrv mg the strength and con 
servatism of the old China into the new 
And if we arc remcamated a few mllen 
mums hence and take another boat tnp m 
this land I th nk we shall not be m doubt 
we shall St II recognize it as Ch na 


THE SAGUARO FOREST 

H L Sham/ 

Formrr Prrsidrnt, Unnfmtx of Ari.nna 


*TO, No’ nu friend from the 

1^^ hist It cannot be true' U 
X ^ must be the teqmla I had m 
Nogiles' 

Little wonder that he doubted the ac 
curac\ of his \ision He w.is ?o<ikinR out 
for the first time from the crest of a bill 
over that wilderness of unrealitv, the Sa 
guaro National Monument east of Tucson, 
\rizona 

Before him, limned m olive preen apainst 
i V ellovv ish green foliage of mesquite and 
creosote bushes, the giants of the cactus 
world stood like immense fluted Greek col 
umns, mile upon mile of them, stretching as 
far as the eve could see to the verv base of 
the loflv Santa Catalina Mountains 

A FORFST OF CACTI SttMS UNRFAL 
^^e call this a saguaro (often spelled 
sahuaro) forest, and it requires trees to 
make a forest, a dense stand of trees at that 
Surelv no cactus can rank as a forest treel 
But there thev stand, mightv trunks two to 
three feet through, rising IS to 40 feet high, 
often branched, the huge branches a foot 
and a half m diameter, the larger plants 
weighing probablv from six to ten tons each 
The stand in places is as dense as that of 
the vellow pine m the Rockies or even that 
of the red pine in Michigan and Minnesota 
or of the long leaf pine m the South 
''Iv friend s bewildered amazement 
brought back to mv mind one of mv former 
trips through this area 

\n old trail leads across the foothills just 
west of the Tanque Verde Mountains and 
connects the Tanque Verde Creek with the 
railroad station at ^ ail, Arizona Late one 
November afternoon several v ears before 
Dr D T McDougall and I had been pick 
mg our wav carefully along this route over 
the rock> hiUs north of Vafl 

V e looked out over a broad valley to the 
peaks of the Tucson Mountains thrust up m 
a bluish purple haze on the western sk>line, 
and north to the peaks of the Santa Cata 
hna just tipped bj the setting sun 

A wild, weird place it was, with strange 
forms of vegetation on everv side, a rockv, 
steep arrovo at the right, the velping of a 
covote echoing against its banks and be- 
vond It the de«ert slopes of the Tanque 
\ erde Mountains 


W e recalled similar experiences in distant 
lands In fanev we saw again clouds drift- 
ing across Table Mountain m South Africa, 
tnd the waves dishing against the shore, 
the slopes a garden of proteas, ericas, gladi- 
oli, silver trees, and geraniums plants 
known m America onlv as greenhouse 
plants but there wild and natural and 
different 

\\ e thought of the fern carpeted redwood 
forests of California with light streaming 
diagonallv past the great trunks, old, 
statelv, grand, and inspiring bevond words 
and of the equallv interesting cedar, hem 
lock, and Douglas fir forests of Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia 
W'e talked of the massive baobab trees of 
Africa, different and attractive with their 
swollen trunks and large white flowers and 
cream of tartar fruits 

Close at hand we had the Idna of Me\ 
ICO, a tree with pointed columns widened at 
the base, related to the scarlet-tipped oco 
tillo 

We had wandered far, both of us, and 
had seen most of the wonders of botanv , 
vet we agreed that the saguaro forest was 
unique in our experience 


THF CONQUISTADORES NAMED THE 
SAGUARO GIANTS 


As we li'itened to the hum of a transcon 
linental plane passing overhead, we recalled 
the records of this historicallv oldest por 
tion of the United States The Pilgrim 
Fathers were unborn, for the v ear was 1539 
when the first white adventurer gazed upon 
the immense forests of giant cactus The 
Seven Cities of Cibola were not yet proved 
a mvth 


auu luc '-uuquisiaQores, march 
mg north next vear from Mexico Citv m 
search of the cities of gold, also found the 
giant cacti and named them saguaros 
A century and a half had been ripped 
Irom the calendar of the ages before this 
for^t vyas again visited by a white man 
rhis time a man of peace looked upon the 
fluted giants and wondered at the marvels 
fought bv the divine Creator The hishk 
Eusebio FraS 
Kmo d.d not pass on northward as dS 
Coronado but remained to hmlH ^ 

•.f"'n.,ss,„„,SanXat”rd:,'ScAh,eh"“e 
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Till WTIONM GI0GR.\UI1C MAC\7l\n 



entered Spun 
this landhidbccn 
used bv rmn the 
fruits of the sa 
Rinro hid sus- 
liinetf him and 
the forms of these 
pnnts hid influ 
cnccd his arts 
I\crvwherc the 
irci Iises m rich 
relics of past cn 
jli7ilions 

Lookinp back 
toward the old 
pueblo we 
thoupht of the 
Mormon Rattal 
ion 1 hilf thou 
sand determined 
men their ivap 
ons drawn b% 
tired ind fam 
ish ed mules 
ptishinp cau 
tiouslv up to the 
walled cit> of 
Tucson in Oe 
cember 1S46 
It was the 
strongest presidio 
of Sonora well 
garrisoned 
walled and 
equipped with 
cannon Notsur 
prising was it that 
the half naked 
half fed and 
half armed Mor 
mon band ap 
proached with 


could cee standing out pure white in the 
haze of the sunset far to the west Con 
struction was begun about 1700 

The white man was a late coiner in this 
region At our right were the rocks on 
which primitive man had written in pictures 
centuries before 

Everjnvhere were pit houses and old 
grinding places and at our left and farther 
north lay a great pueblo like the Casa 
Grande It is now a university project 
where the voulh of todav will study the 
civilization of the distant past 

Before the Spaniards had set foot on 
American so 1 even before the Romans had 


A f , . apprenension 

i <Javs before thej had been at 
tacked by wild bulls on the San Pedro 
where they had lost several mules and m 
self defei^ had killed from 20 to 60 of the 
altle But the citizens and soldiers of 
Tucson alike deserted on the r approach 
Ihe former soon returned and furnished 
Hour meal tobacco and quinces for the 
mSes°^ battalion and gram for the 

The Old Pueblo now a part of Tucson 
gateway to the saguaro for 
The aly of Tucson was first an In 
dmn village later a Spanish settlement 
then a p oneer town \ow it is a modern 




rbotograph by A R Burbman 

GENERAL JOHN J PERSHING INSPECTS A PIPE ORGAN IN THE SAGUAEO 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 

The General of the Armies of the United States A\ho is a Tnistec of the National Geograph c 
SocieU w nters at Tucson Anzona and is a frequent and interested \ isitor to the forest of giant cacti 
Here the guide pomts to a clump of saguaros that have not vet formed branches Arms of the one be 
) ond General Pershmg hav e protruded from the trunk and are fa^nn ng to grow upw ard (page 529) 

university city It was a walled citv when leaves which glisten in the sunlight hardly 
the Dedaration of Independence was in keeping with a desert environment 
signed and remains one of the oldest com In places we saw the creosote bush t^ive 
munities in the United States Still retain wav to man% species of cholla treelike 

mg something of the Spanish atmosphere Opuntias with never ending change m form 

It IS the home of the cattlemen of the old and color Some of them are almost snow 

southwestern ranchos white with back lighting due to large 

A DESERT THAT IS NOT DESERT shrathcd spmes whilc Others are slender 

and in var\ mg hues of green 

The desert about Tucson is unusual per The whole is splashed m the f^rUr .r. 
haps ,t should not be called a desert It B b, a nch and w.ed dwkr 

marked b\ broad expanses of creosote bush and later in the vMr k ' flowers 

With delicate lacv, deep green lacquered fruits 'aricolored 
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TUI NATION U CIOCKAIHIC M\C\ZINL 


1 he tuna or flat stemmed Opuntia form 
inp low masses, is covered m the spnnR with 
\ellow or purple flowers and later in the 
sear with lar^e deep-purple or carmme 
colored fruits Nor is the bciiitv of the 
desert limited to cacti and desert shrubs 
The many kinds of flowerinR plants pi\e 
constant change to the landscape In winter 
plantains primroses and pcraniums and 
m summer never endinp displavs of vellow 
and white composites characterize the 
ground cover 

As we approached the saguaro forest and 
traveled to higher land the desert liecame 
more lu'curiant and the paloverde ap 
peared a beautiful tree m which the 
branches are as green as the leaves and 
which in Hte spring is covered with a mass 
of ]acv lemon colored flowers This tree 
stands so close on the higher ndges that it 
constitutes what would be called in manv 
parts of the world an orchard steppe 
Here also are occasional acacias and the 
desert hackberrv The latter a low tree or 
shrub is covered in September with light 
red or orange berries so numerous as to give 
a decided tint to the whole plant The 
berries are among the chief sources of food 
for quad and other birds and the branches 
are thick and spinv so that thev afford pro 
tection to the quail from the attacks of owls 
and covotes 

Another attractive shrub is the Lvcium 
a low bush often red with a heavv load of 
fruit which likewise furnishes bountiful 
food for birds 

e saw numbers of the large barrel cac 
Vqs VJne 'ovsnaga viVn^ os in fiorwer in ^a'le 
September The barrels leaning toward 
the southeast are capped by dense crowns 
of copper red flovrers and later by light yel 
low spineless fru ts This cactus has been 
used as a source of drinking water and also 
for making cactus candy a practice gener 
allv discouraged since it was rapidly de 
strojmg one of the most attractive of the 
larger cacti (page 524) 

The ground is sometimes completelv cov 
ered with the paperv flowers of the small 
white composite Psilosltophe or the some 
what larger and equallj paper> vellow 
flowered Zinnia 

The white buckwheat adds beautj to the 
desert and the annuals which spnng up 
following the rams carpel the desert floor 
with varied colors 

Probabl} at no time is the desert more 
interesting than after the summer rains in 


Aut,ust or September when it becomes as 
green as Ireland The masses of cactus 
flowers however come m March or April 
I here is something in every season to at 
tract the botanist 

The watercourses are marked especiallv 
bv a thick growth of mesquile, paloverde 
acaciis and hackberrv and the landscape 
IS at limes colorerj bv rav less goldenrod and 
the beautiful daisvbke Haileva and small 
onnge-colorcrl bollv hocks 

The ocotillo with its long wands often 
five to fifteen feet m length and fringed 
with delicate leaves is so unusual in ap- 
pearance that It is noticed by every visitor 
to the area On the approach of drought 
the leaves fall off but after the rams the 
wands are almost immediatelv clothed again 
in delicate foliage (page 524) 

In earlv spring the bare stems are tipped 
with scarlet flowers so brilliant in color that 
comparatively few on the side of a moun 
lam will tint the whole landscape 

ENTERING A FOREST WONDERLAND 

Me had entered the Saguaro National 
Monument near the south gate and passed 
frst bv an old claim shack the owner of 
which first acquired the right to the land 
The few scattered mesquites creosote 
bushes and manv of the vellow composites 
paloverde cholla and ocotillo we had seen 
had not prepared us for the sudden change 
just ahead 

Crossing a low ndge we entered at once 
the foreground of the saguaro forest Like 
the front rank of an advancing column 
VViese mammoth plants stood out as an indi 
cation of what lay beyond the crest of the 
low hill ahead From this crest the strange 
forms rose as far as we could see scattered 
almost equallj over the hills and fiatlands 
and extending far up the mountainside 
Far to the north and east the trunks 
stood out sharply with their lighter green 
aga nst the deeper green of the paloverde 
and mesquite The prevailing color of the 
entire area was green the mesquite an olive 
green the saguaro a light olive the tip of 
every great stem almost white with its cot 
tonv areoles and spines 

Passing on across a dry sandv wash lined 
with mesquite and paloverde and acacia 
and climbing the next ridge through an 
avenue of saguaro columns we saw a never 
ending vanelj of forms no two exactb 
alike let the pattern of development is 
verj simple 



ARIZONA SANDS, HOME OF THE CACTUS KING 



AS IF CLUTCHED IN A GIANl’s HAND. A CKEAT HORNED OH L 
FhcLcrs and other woodpeckers ha\e dolled holes m the a ^ SAGUARo 

Hoover esUbhshed the f>omes but tm, ^tr 

cast ot Tucson, Anrona, on March 1 lott o '"^“^Jniaro National Mnnri,», > elf o 

mile above sea level Spanush Conquistadores^ tillv and la^^ ’ ™ 

covered the mnt cacti and named them ^ Pilgrim Fatherrian^ aT*Pij-^^lh 
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FOOD AND SUrLTER FOR THE INDIVNS ^VlJlC THE STATCL\ SVCUXHOS TALLl ST OF 1)1 SLUT PLANTS 

le sirup and ne from the fru t and poundM the shnj black se ds Into flour Thu fashioned ribs for Iheir huts from toutch woody stranls found 
ink. tpage S$2) When a nte is W nd\ed at the base of one of these (pant cacti flames race oxer the tin> dr\ sj nis Warriors of the Papaco tribe 
as s onals at n eht ^ “ 
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THE \\T10N\L GLOCRArmC M^GAZlNt 




ARIZON\ S\NDS HOME OF THE CACTUS KING 
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W7HTE BLOSSO^IS TIP TIIF FINGERS OF TinS SAGUARO ALONG TIIF OLD APACIIF TRAIL 


\\’hat appears to be a sinele mammoth Bower on each branch u actual!) a cluster of many blossoms 
Plants penerall) bloom in April or Ma) , and the cucumber shaped fruit ripens about midsummer (pace aJl) A 
“saplinc” cactus has a sincle trunk \\'hen this crows to about 20 feet buds appear halfway up its 8id« 
These knobs first prow out at right angles to the mam column and then turn upward or hanz down in 
cunousi) contorted positions to form brandies 10 to IS feet Ions (page SZ2) A fascination of the Aruona 
desert is the en^ess sanation in the branching of the saguaros The abo%e specimen is a familiar form 
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Column'? n'se from 1 S to 20 fctt in iKi^bt 
then from the '?ui(«? » little more tlnn lulf 
the \\i\ up lut(l« push out to form the 
bnnches T hose brnnchcs nre consinctetl i 
bttle NNbcre thcs Ic-\m- the stem but come 
out ilw i\ s nt right angles 1 hc\ 'i<x)n bind 
upuird md \^r\ from mere buds to hrj,e 
trunks 10 to l3 feet lon^ ind up to i foot 
tnd 1 hnlf m dnmeler 

\e\l uc p'i‘?5ed through i luxurnnl hot 
tomhnd mnrkcd b\ Opuntn mesquitc 
acicns 'iiul llncchnns In i uish we saw 
a desert will )w one of the atlractise trcts 
of the Southwest Desert gourds nn\ be 
found either on the ground or in the tries 
together with the wild tobacco and \er 
besina 

WSNnrRING IN \ nRFXM FORFST 
\gain we climbetl a steep rid^t through 
columns of giant saguaro and came out 
upon a plain studded with an umistialU fine 
group The stand is is dense as thit of in 
ordinarx \ellow pme forest and the xarii 
tion from plant to plant far greater Here 
are plants with arms iwistcrl m curious 
fashion others standing as lone columns 
and still others cluslcretl m cl ise groups 
Not the least interesting are the skele* 
tons of old saguaros from which all the cor 
tex has been weathered aw t\ leu mg onl> 
a riblike trunk \l the bases the ribs have 
grown together into a woods structure but 
higher up these bundles separate and form 
long woods rods These will stand for 
>ears if not cut down or destroved b\ 

^fter leasing this wonderhnd and pass 
mg again through a UiMirianl wash and bot 
tomhnd we climbed a hill marked with the 
silver) foliage of Hncclia and beheld from 
the top one of the most interesting views in 
the whole area Here the cacti siiod so 
close together that we s iw onh a mass of 
saguaros In the foreground their light 
olive trunks were clear cut against the rich 
green of the paloverde and mesquite 

Probably the best time to gel the full 
significance of the area is in the afternoon 
when the setting sun 1 ghts these trunks 
and brings out everv plant with n the range 
of the eye A veritable th cket of saguaros 
rises north and east and e\en south and 
trunks can be distinguished stand ng far up 
against the mountain 

\\ e went on and on feel ng that each 
view was better than the one before On 
one side of us four great trunks formed al 


most a single plant and on the other wi^ 
tin iss of a dozen or more m a single srpiarc 
nul Thtre were odd fasciattd forms foriG-’’ 
txxtstcd bv unfaxorable tnxironmental coO 
diiwns forms with grotesque arms and if 
regular ribs 


\ WILD CREATURFS PXRADISC 
\s we left the hills and crossed a ph'n 
studded thicklx with saguaros we heard 
the voice of a coxote that dog that his 
learned to xodcl He was standing on i 
ridge xclping his resentment of our prtf'’ 
cnce \n ample supplx of California apd 
antelope jack rabbits banner tailed chip- 
munks and spcrmophiles supplied him xxdh 
abundant fixid 

We saw the fresh track of the Mexican 
mult deer a beautiful large animal xxhifh 
occupies the lower dc ert area xxhile th^ 
more abundant xnd more xxarx ^nzop1 
white-tail ranges farther up on the Rincpn 
sl« pcs V small herd of mule deer from 
oxcrsiockcd Kaibab National Forest hsd 
boon liberated here and a spotted faxvn x*e 
saw max haxe been an offspring of th's 
herd for thex apparentl) feel al home 
1 he desert bobcat tall taxxmj alert a 
foe of Gambel s quail the Mexican couga** 
or mountain lion and cxen the rare biR 
more interesting jaguar with its rich coat pf 
(lots and circles and the smaller ocelot haxe 
been found here 

I rom a high ridge we watched a band pf 
peccaries working their wa> from bush P 
bush rooting out the grubs from cactus 
y.Vi.wX.s Ww iNVj.ax a. 

band of baboons in the \fncan semi desert 
Because of favorable feeding grounds and 
breeding conditions this area is a populP 
tion center for the peccarx in Arizona 
Two foxes the desert gray and the kd 
fox are trapped for fur 

Birds are exerjwhere and we were at 
once attracted b> the unusual environment 
and the use our feathered friends have made 
of the saguaro plants 
Of all the birds found in the area the 
most closelv associated is the gilded flicker 
practicall) coincides with 
that of the g ant cactus It is resDonsiHe 
for most of the nest cavities drilled mto the 
munU and branches of the older «cte 

1 k'''. ™“<lp«:ker must of necessitv 

places BeIo,v,heoTheh"a“"dlor;Sf 




Photograph ftocn ^uthrnt PacihC 


SACUAllO TRUNKS CROW FAT AND FULL DURING WARil SPRING RAINS 
SoRietiraes they absorb so much nairr that they spht down the sides In summer when moisture 
IS scarce trunks contract aad the ituted nd’^es close up like an accordion bellows Flowers usually 
occur at the Ups of branches but here they crop out on the sides 

cottonwood lined bottomlands the easily The tiny elf owl a pygmy of this large 
penetrable saguaro furnishes the proper faiiii]> of birds will reward a stay m the 
nesting places The birds quickly pick out forest untfl sundown Nesting in the sa 
the soft pulp when the tree 15 in Its natural guaro stems it sounds its plaintive call just 
state, but the saguaro soon coats the open at sundown The elf owl seems to be 
mg with a corkv la\ er so hard and resistant almost entirely dependent upion the sa 
that when the whole plant dies this pro- guaro and its woodpecker fauna for its 
tectiv e patchwork weathers out and remains home at least within the range of the giant 
for \ ears cactus* 

Near the base the strands of wood, or The purple martin and the lo%eIy little 
sjlem are united to form a perforated desert sparrow hawk which does not live 
trunk but near the top they are separated on sparrows but mostly on grasshoppers 
and stand up like parallel whijK when the also ii'se the ready made woodpecker nest 
pulp rots away The woodpecker often sites The latter bird is unknown in the 
cuts these off and the plant dmelops ,5^ -Shados-v Birdi of the N.ght ” by AIo 

tour channels to carry the water acouna amiei Wetmote Natio-sai. GtocRApmc Macaiinc 
the break February 1933 
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hoi sun hiked mm mide ne<?l boxes m the 
Southwest but finds i he me to its liking in 
the cooler nests sunk deep m the witerx 
pulp of the pimt sipuiro 

Other birds of more cisui! or iccidenlil 
rehtionship to the siRiiaro ire some of the 
hrger hiwks especnlh the western red 
till which often uses hrge brmched speci 
mens is nest supports the western homed 
owl which sometimes tikes oxer the hawks 
nests the cactus wren which occasiomlU 
places Its bulks retort shaped nest m the 
crotches and e\en the roid runner which 
his been known to nest m siguaro stumps 
The white-winged do\e feeds lirpeh on the 
pulp and black seeds of the fruit • 

The dixbght bird of most interest is 
probabli theroid runner so named because 
in the this of horse trixel it would often 
run for a mile or so ahead of a pood team 
The automobile has forced it to pixe up this 
habit 

Reared m a nest on the ground road 
runners feed mostlx on grasshoppers and 
lizards Anione fortunate enough to see 
one of them catch a lizard is entertained b> 
a most interesting performance Pleased 
no end with itself the bird dances about 
ruffles Its feathers and swishes its tail up 
and down It seems to appreciate attention 
and does not run awaj at ones approach t 

GAMBEL S QUAIL AT HOME 

Gambel s quail abundant throughout the 
Southwest nests on the ground or rarel> 
in a cholla or desert bush Earlj and late 
these birds may be seen feeding in small 
co\e\s or during and following the mating 
season m pairs with or without the brood 
Some little fellows of this species almost 
too small to be seen scurried to cover on 
our approach A lone cock sitting on a 
bush proclaimed to the world that he had 
found no mate and sang of bis loneliness 
\\ e saw the cactus wren with its nest in 
the cholla the sau v phainopepla alwa>s 
fl> ng about and many doves In summer 
the large western white-winged do\e feeds 
on the fru ts of the saguaro as do the west 
ern mourning dove and the small Mexican 
ground do\e the last named distingui^ed 
sharpK from the turtledove by its band 
some brown wings 

• See Game B rds of Pra r e Forest and Tun 
dra bj Alexander etmorc National Geo 
CRATin MArAziNE Oclober 1W6 

See Parrots K ngfishe s and FI catchers 
b> Alexander Wetmore National Geographic 
Magaiine June 1936 


Just after a ram or earh in the morning 
or late in the cxening when the sun is not 
loo bright there max be seen some of the 
more ch iracleristic reptiles such as the 
red racer a snake so swift that it can be 
caught onix with the greatest difficultx 
The black tailed diamond rattler is a rather 


large and handsome snake which usuallv 
gives warning when anxone approaches 

Another desert creature the Gila mon 
ster IS about a fool and a half long beau 
tifulK colored in black and orange Though 
It appears verv slow and clumsx it is capa 
ble of rapid movement It feeds largelj on 
birds eggs (page 525) 

Often m the area one sees the large black 
spider the taranlida which comes out 
chieflv at night 

Developers of the park hope to keep it as 
a natural area m which animals of everv 
tv^ie will be protected Chipmunks dart 
across the road with tails held at angles and 
the little grav spermophile stops at the en 
trance to its hole to salute the visitor with 
a quick jerk of its tail before it dives in 

One interesting animal will probablv not 
be seen although its home is visible everv 
where The pack rat builds up big piles of 
cactus joints and other material at the 
bases of plants storing there quantities of 
food and making hiding places The 
creature is so thoroughlv protected from 
Its enemies that the covote the bobcat 
or even the skunk or peccarv would hesi 
tate to disturb it m its retreat 


X 1(V UC'CI V iiu axiuii uruwn Wlin 

lighter brown markings on the top and bot 
tom of Its shell is found throughout the 
Southwest Specimens range m size up to 
almost a foot across Thev feed mostly on 
cacti and other desert v egetation 
The d^ert is everyTvhere alive with in 
terest and here the entomologist will find 
a large and fasc nating field Even the 
ants have conspired to make the region in 
teresting by building up their little piles of 
dirt and the termites plaster oter the base 
of the Kguaro so that thev may feed on 
the corby layer without subjecting their 
transparent bod es to the light “ “ " 
During A^pr.l and tfay after the saguaro 
^ reached eight to t, reive feet it pro 
f lu V “ "“T the bps 

^nmg last These large white or sh^hth 

ntass of fruits xrbtr^lrarsfe'mp 
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CREAJTi •WTinr SACUARO FLOUXRS ARE DISTANTLY RELATED TO THE BOSE 


Funnel shaped blooms Hh eh tip the arms of the yiant cactus bear a resemblance to tbcir relative 
(page S30) One ilouer has been sliced through its center (left) to show the arrangement of the 
petals hairlike stamens and long stigma The osarv filed with numerous ovules 1 es at the bottom 
of the deep throat The smooth and wax) sepals or cover ngs of the unopened buds at the sides of 
the picture are olve green edged with >eUowish brown 

and split dotvn, exposing a carmine pulp 
In this stage the fruits color the land 
scape and look like irregular flowers being 
in many ways more interesting than the 
flowers themselves 

The fruit of the saguaro with its pulp of 
brilliant carmine color and hundreds of 
small black seeds furnishes excellent food 
for birds and man The Papago Indians 
gather these fruits for dried sweetmeats 
jams and jellies and the pulp is m taste 
comparable to that of the best watermelons 

THT SACUARO IS A SLOW GROWER 
These great monarchs start only from 
seed and hidden awiv under a paloverde 
or a Ljemm or a mesquite pass the first 
four to six >ears out of sight Thus lhe\ 
are protected from trampling bx grazing 
animals before they reach the diameter of 
a lime or small orange Then thev stretch 
and at 15 or 25 or possibly 35 \ears are 
bab\ saguaros 

The Saguaro 'Salioml Monument con 


tains 99 square miles It includes the high 
est peaks of the Rincon Mountains and 
extends down to the desert on the south and 
west A bench mark at the northwest cor 
ner where the north gate road enters the for 
est registers an altitude of 2 649 feet The 
saguaros extend up to about 4 500 feet and 
the top of the mountain reaches 8 500 feet 
The northwest part comprising 1 5 square 
miles owned by the University of Arizona 
and private individuals covers the best part 
of the forest This portion has been fenced 
bx the Civilian Conservation Corps 

The saguaros are easily destroyed A 
bullet wound or the stab of a knife may 
kill the plant whereas a larger cut mav 
readily cork oxer (page 530) A grass fire 
a match applied to the spines any slight 
hurt may destroy the beauty of the sa 
guaro Therefore it is the hope of those 
interested in "Nature and especially in the 
luxuriant desert types that the region will 
be held as a natural area protected and 
kept for science and for future generations 
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BY SAIL ACROSS EUROPE 


B\ Merlin Minshall 


M ore than ele\en hundred jeirs 
ago, m the reign of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, the plan nas first 
evolved of making a canal that would link 
the two great rivers of Europe, the Rhine 
and the Danube Technical troubles were 
encountered, and it was almost the middle 
of the nmeteenth century before the canal 
was finished That was in the reign of Lud 
wig I, King of Bavaria, so m honor of him 
it was called the Ludwigs Canal 
However, the canal never became the 
economic and strategic factor that was in* 
tended It was fat too shallow , the locks 
were too small Its eastern and western 
outlets were not easily navigable at any 
season And it came into being at the 
wrong time — a time when the railways had 
just about monopolized all the profitable 
trade (page 550) 

^Yhat might have become a key water 
way of Europe almost immediately fell into 
disuse Thus a canal that makes possible 
a fresh water journey across the Continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Black Sea, today 
IS almost unknown (map, pages 536 7) 

A HONEYMOON BY SAtE 
In January, 1932, 1 was planning a sail 
ing honeymoon I already had the boat a 
10 ton Dutch cutter called Hawke, famous 
many years before as the fastest boaer 
(pleasure boat) of its dass in Holland For 
inland sailing it would have been almost im 
^ssible to find a more suitable craft A 
Dutch boeier is in many ways remarkable 
it sails extremely fast, m spite of its bluff 
DOWS and broad beam, and as dose to the 
Wind as anything else of its size Its draft 


IS around three feet, its accommodation is 
enormous (page 534) 

Ilawkc^^s only 27 feet on the water line, 
jet four could sleep aboard comfortably, 
and when we finally set off we carried a full 
size bath, a cooking range, fireplaces, 
refrigerator, storage for about a months 
supplies, clothes for a year, an extensive 
library, and a large white bull terrier And 
we weren’t crowdedl 
As auxiliary to her thousand square feet 
of sail she bad a small motor that gave us 
about three and a half knots in still water 
At first ‘ Crew” and I were not quite 
decided where to go Through the Netner 
lands and up to Copenhagen, or down 
through France to the Riviera? Then, one 
day Crew came across a queer little book 
published in 1853, full of early Victorian 
engravings, describing a voyage from the 
Rhine to the Danube “by way of the Lud 
wigs Canal ” 

OFF FOR THE “LOST WATERWAY*’ 


We both became very excited about this, 
and decided to make the ‘ Lost Waterway 
of Europe our first objective In August, 
intending to reach the Rhine by way of 
France, we set sail from Southampton for 
Le Havre 


ine nistory ot this port, second largest 
in France, goes back to the sixteenth cen 
tury, when King Francis I, of France, chose 
Le Havre as the port of Paris Within a 
few years, however, it became English 
when the Huguenots delivered it over to’ 
Queen Elizabeth But it was shorQv re- 
raptured by Charles 1\ and his mother 
Catherine de Medici ’ 
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OUTWARD ROUND ON A HONEMfOON CRUISE ACROSS LUROPf 


A'tfrn b i riKland whence the author and hu bride sailed on their transconti 
nental voyace llavke their 10-lon I>utch cutter was a fast sailer dcsrite the 
t luff bow* an I I road Uam that made her comforlal te and rooms On canal* 
where sail* were useless an luxiliarv motor ia*e her a speed of three an 1 a half 
Lnols The boat * shallow draft made nasi^ti n of the canals comparalisri* easy 
WTien sadin; to windward In deep water her fls wooden fins" or Irrboarcls 
one on each side coul 1 be lowered to keep her from “sliding off” ti lewayi 


A hundrctl %cars hlcr the preat militarv 
cnginrcr Vauban finalh fortified it v> 
that subserjuent Enslish bomlKirdments 
wtre of little a^'aH, and Lc Ha%Tc prew rap- 
iilh into Its present imp'irtancc hennomi 
caih It IS the front doitr to l*ari* itecause 
It « \irtuall> on the ojsen sea, Le IIiCTe, 
unliLe Liverpool up the Mersey, or Iliiladrl 
phu tip the Delaware, has not had a om- 
Slant battle to ficht as the draft of steam* 


ships increased 
Into this 
mighty port 
Hawke sailed af 
ter a crossing of 
18 hours Hav 
ing furled sail 
and scrubbed 
down in theouter 
harbor, cau- 
tiously we nosed 
our way under 
power into the 
inner port 
It did not take 
long to discover 
that our best 
friends were go- 
ing to be our 
nearest neighbors 
— the bargemen, 
who right from 
the start treated 
us as one of 
themsehes, and 
who, b> their 
readily offered 
help, were to save 
us from many an 
awkward fi^ 

Soon we began 
picking up their 
argot, and bv the 
time we had 
reached Paris we 
could differ* 
entnte exactlv 
between “ber- 
nchon ’and mar 
gota” and knew 
whnt was a ‘ pe- 
niche and whni 
was a ‘ chaland 
— all of which to 
the uninitiatcil, 
are just barges 
But we found 
that our lack of 
nautical jargon made no difference In our 
relations with these checrj water folk 

ROUEN, OmciALLV, ON TJIE SEA 
As the •lea goes ofTicnllv right up to 
Rouen, we had no formalities in na*Te 
^ when we had explored the amaring 
bbjrmth of qua\s, \isited e\er)thing from 
transatlantic liners to fi*hing smacks and 
seen the unforgettable view from ( ap 
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Few yachtsmen have ever navigated the whole of this chain of waterways stretching approjti 
mately as far as from New York to Salt Lake City Starting at Southampton Nawie sailed across 
the English Channel and up the Seme to Paris The Marne Rhine Canal took her over the Vosges 
Mountains to the Rhine hoUowiog the Mam River and old Ludwigs Canal she reached the Danube 
at Kelheici then cruised with the histone stream southeastward to Sulina on (he Black Sea 


de la Heve, where stands the most powerful 
lighthouse on the coasts of France, we left 
our mooring in the Bassin de la Barre and 
picked our way through a seething crowd 
of shipping There were Swedish timber 
boats, American oil tankers, freight ships 
of every flag, all jostled together and all 
very busy loading or unloading 

Soon we left behind the noise and bustle 
of Le Havre Harfleur, that ‘ mmtature 
Rotterdam, miniature Venice ’ glided past, 
while high above us stood the tower of St 
Martin’s, built by the English King Henry 
V when Harfleur was the chief port of Nor 
mandy and England ruled hall of France 
Then ne sailed out into open fields, and 
by way of the Tancarville Canal reached 
the Seme just below QuiIJebeuf 
Once out on the Seme there was no 
stopping, as we Mere caught on a stronR 
flood tide That evening we succeeded in 
anchoring beside the lights of a small \il 
lage and the next morning we woke up m 
Caudebec en Caux It was three days be- 
fore Crew and I could tear ourseh es from 
the little half timbered streets Then, on 
the fourth day, we felt we must \vsit the 
near b> rums of the Abbey of JumiJpes 
that unique seventh century gem founded 
b) Saint Philibert 


Upon returning, we found Hawke right 
out m midstream In our absence the 
mascaret,’ dread tidal wave of the Seine, 
had come, and our three-mch hawsers had 
snapped like cobwebs A kedge anchor 
thrown overboard quite by chance bad 
prevented a disaster 

THE CITY OF ZA SALLE AND JOAN 
OF ARC 

Next day we arrived in Rouen, the an 
aent capital of Normandy But the harbor, 
one of the busiest m France, turned out to 
be no place for a small boat (page 539) 
For two days we were almost continuously 
on (he move, being bumped and pushed by 
pleasure boats and barges, and so had little 
time to enjoy the sights of a town so prolific 
in antiquities that it has been described as 
the * Viile Mus^e " 

Not a corner in this “Museum City” but 
breathes some piece of history Here is the 
birthplace of Corneille, of La Salle, the ex 
plorer of the AIississippj of Fhobert, and 
here, perhaps most celebrated of all, took 
place the glorious tragerJy (hat en<M the 
exploits of Saint Joan of Arc • 

* See “Soniwndy Choke of the VTJtJnffi " hx 
Ildm Churchill Candre Natidvai, CtocnAfiiiC 
Macazine May, 1936 
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All this had to be for us little more than t 
background to customs formalities, and tve 
v.ere hardly sorry to escape into the country 
and begin our journej toward Pans 
The Seme with its ceaseless traffic might 
nell be called the mam artery of Nor- 
mandv, now that its naaigation has been 
simplified by enormous locks 

Often, howeicr, we left the mam stream 
and wandered up little side channels, past 
large country mansions, past Elbeuf, past 


wasthewa) to see Europe But then, when 
we were ready to go on, floods came, and 
it was another week before we could even 
hope to make headway against that tearing 
current 

At last wc set off, but it wras only to get 
stuck in the difficult Branche de la Mon- 
naic where the river, between high banks, 
streams right under the gargovles of Notre 
Dame \S e had to be rescued bv a rather 
indignant police boat 



Les Andelys where towering above the 
winding river stands the imposing mass of 
Chateau Gaillard, built m the twelfth cen 
tury by the English King Richard the 
Lion Heart (page 538) 

Soon after passing Vernon, chosen by 
Anatole France as the tvpical Little Town 
of France we came to St Germam and 
explored that exquisite relic of Napoleon 
the palace of Malmaison Although the 
Eiffel Tower was already m plain view we 
had still a long way to Pans 

ANCHORED OFF THE LOUVRE 
^lile followed mile of dreary tenements 
and factories Then came a lovely «)n 
Irast when we passed by the Bois de Bou 
logne and then all at once we were in the 
heart of Pans itself 

Under the very shadow of the Louvre we 
anchored and spent a happv three weeks 
with no touch of hotel hie This we said 


A few miles above Pans we left the 
Seine and turned aside up the Marne River, 
where our struggles continued all the way 
to the bishopric of Meaux and on to 
Chateau Thierry, where the splendid Amer 
lean War Memorial dominates the land 
scape (page 543 ) * 

As soon as the river reached the cham 
pagne country we entered the Marne-Rhine 
Canal which was to take us 240 miles across 
France, orer the ^ osges Mountains and 
dov%n to the Rhine 

We spent a daj m fipernay exploring 
the champa^e factory rvith its labyrinth 
of cclla^ and underground galleries 
At Chalons we found the canal .n 

throB of a traffic Jam as this ,s the big lum 

Uon for all the traffic gome north in n i 
gium and the NetherlaS 

rope m E« 

Geoc«ai.«.c AUoazJe Januarj National 





I'botoffraDh by &urt/>n ty-f — rmm 

RIOrARD COECR DE LIONS “SALO CASTLE FBOtt-..c r^v . , n noim-. irom tau.»«y 
FROW-SS ON A MODERN SEINE BRIDGE 

Englands crusader ktee bu2l Ihe rock based fortress at Les AndeKs .n iioft , ^ f ^ h,. 
Norman possessions asainst Philip Aueustus ol France Walls^ihp i ‘ defend his 

suonz as Chateau Gaillard became a wolar b>uort^but a< Ur RlS^d < H ‘***"‘* . ^ 

the castle bs stars ms out the sarrison in a ui . 7^ . *n * death h« cnem> captured 

of boat trafiic passes up and dowTi the Seme Beneath this bndse a constant stream 


The countrvside now became more mter- 
esiinc, and we sailed peacefully on past 
Har le-Duc and into the Joan of Arc c»un 
try , for the canal here passes close beside 
\ aucouleurs and Domremy , w here the house 
of the Maid of Orleans lus become an im 
porlanl shrine of pilsrrimage 

B\BCt ilET IIFAD-ON IN A TLNNEL 

On Chruslmas Da> we amted in Toul, 
one of three famous bishoprics that once 
held the key to northex<tem France 
Then we came to Lnerdun Here the 
canal passes risht under the town Ha\. 
ing hero assured that all was in order, into 


the tunnel’s mouth we plunped In ink> 
blackn^ we were gropinR our wav, when 
suddmly out of the gloom appeared a 
rapidly mo\ing motor barge Now it ls 
one thing to argue yviih a Irench barge m 
broad daylight it is quite otherwise in a 
pitch black tunnel where the smaller boat 
IS very much at a disadyantage 
Our onlj hope lay m getting Ilavke 
backwards out of the tunnel in split «ec 
onds Her 40-root mast, strapped down 
horizontally, caught m the roof the engine 
began spluttering the rey erse gear jammed, 
and the tiller got completely tieil up with 
the dingh) 



ROttN UUFRE JO\S OF ARC DIED IS ONE OF FRANCFS BUSIEST PORTS TTro.T^ 

D\ RI\ER FROM THE ENGLISH CHINnel 80 MILES 

, imported oil form an irrcsubr pHtern on the % de aua\ alon,T ,h. c 

.» n, b„,h .k„„ puc .or o .mon bo.. „ 
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YINC T«T BRITISH tSSICS, “HAttKt WAS Tilt AUTHOR S SEIM SIDE HOTEL 
Urol’m aUrs the «nfianVrB«il* in Pans oftnj see yatHs from iji-»bnl anrf other fountrJes 
rtl lo the rtass Hasif br nearly a montb in the Oiarf v of the Louvre ProbiWv few 
Ians ha S orr tern a Dutch I otttr Lefore Thousands of harces an i umall steamers p!y to an I 
the npi al »bieh handles more tons of car^m than an} other french pi rt 
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NOTRE DAME ON ILE DE LA CITE WATCHES 0\TR THE OLDEST SECTION OF P \RIS 


The French capital began life as a port and its grand boulevard then was the Seme ^\’hen the 
Romans conquered the citj a settlement of the Gallic tribe of the Pansu dwelt on the island which 
divides the over Then it became a strategic crossroads of Roman trade routes 


Somehow we armed at the far end of the 
tunnel with a whole ship, but with whollj 
shattered nerves 

B\ the time we reached Nanev, ice 
alreadv was forming on the canal and it 
was a race to get over the summit of the 
pass before the water froze solid So we 
didn l dare to dawdle more than one dav 
to revel m the varied splendors of that de- 
lightful town with Its wealth of lovelv 
iTonwoiV its ducal residences, its 15th 
ceniurv church But we did take note 
and also a good supplv of the chief spe- 
cnltv the celebrated macaroons 

Each dav now the cold grew worse and 
we had to break the ice to get a passage 
Then one night came a drop in temperature 


and we were stuck completel> It was 
thoroughly bad management, to get caught 
in such a desolate spot, but there was one 
consolation — ^we did get sit weeks of excel 
lent skating 

Our biggest problem was food, as the 
nearest town was more than twelve miles 
avvav, and we were soon reduced to baking 
our own bread and haggling with a farmer 
for such odd scrips of produce as he could 
spare 


ICE BREAKER RFLEASFS MAROON'ED COUPLE 
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n M n lull 

^NAITS IIFR TURN IV ONE U \\ TRAFFIC 


A I road beamed barsc emerges from the tunnel where the Arame Rhine 
Canal flows lje«ide the railroad Locks carrs the wairrua\ nv..^ \ 


Canal flows »je«ide lh^e railroad Locks carr> the »alerwa> over the \oscls 
Mountains here and drop It down to the Rhine In one of the dark tunnels 
llaukr met a barge coming head on and had to retreat astern While the shin 


The cistern fice of the Vosges is almost 
sheer, and the canil here his to perform 
queer mancuNcrs to get down to the level 
of the Rhine 

In places there was onl> room for two 
barges abreast between the locks and delavs 
were frequent At last we came down into 
the foothills, and passing through the old 
fortress town of biveme, reached Stras 
liourg 

Here Crew and I decided \erv derinitelv 
to make up for the rigors of the last two 
months. ^ in Strasbourg we stated three 


weeks reveling 
in the Gothic 
splendors of one 
of the finest ca 
thedrals in Eu 
rope and visiting 
a dozen little 
medieval houses, 
now turned into 
museums of A1 
satian art Here 
we vied with each 
other in ferret 
ing out new res 

taurants, of which 
Strasbourg has so 
manv 

Before setting 
out on the Rhine 
we received grave 
warnings of the 
dangers of sand 
banks and pm 
toon bridges and 
the adv ice of 
more than one 
aged skipper was 
that we take a 
pilot W e de 
cided against this, 
however and dis 
covered almost at 
once that the 
greatest danger to 
us was the traffic 
The farther north 
we went the 
thicker it became 
French German, 
Belgian Dutch, 
and Swiss tugs 
huge, unwield) 
looking paddle 
wheel affairs, 
with T string of 
barges in tow up to half a mile long often 
gave us anxious moments when under full 
sail we enoiuntered them in a narrow part 
of the nver 

PASSING UNDER WATCHFUL FORTS 
The first stretch of river after Strasbourg 
perh ips IS the most jealouslv guarded piece 
of water in huru^ie Oureverv movement 
was carefullv witchcii from the little forts 
that line either side of the wav, but we 
arrived uneventfullv at Maxau, across the 
German frontier, where trouble was saveif 
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rbo ograph by W Robert Aloore 


CHATtAU TJireRR\ S STATEL-i MEMORIAL ‘HONORS AMERICANS MHO FOUGHT HERE 
Two heroic figures symboluing France and the United States stand shoulder to shoulder on the 
front of the impressive monument erected bj the United States Go^e^nment in J9J0 Above them 
are inscnbed the names of battles that raged in this vncinit) in 191S (page 
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Tbotograph by Donald SlcLcub 

HOME OF THE “lIOT DOC” IS SAUSACF-LOVINC FRAXKPUET 


The OIVJ hmnl Mmeuln-Imlri Iranklurtns of beef .od po,k. hiehlj leuooed aod »rfl 
sraoked-arc sold at this shop m the Old MacLet, alonp oath other sausages of varied sizes, shapes, 
and cotori American it, le hot dogs, In rolU an liked in Ceeoianj . Wieneen urtt, named for Wien 
(\unna), has shorter and more slender linLs than franUurtm 


by a «;mirt customs boat, flying an enor- 
mous swastika, nhich came alongside nhile 
we were still under way. All the formali- 
ties were pone through without our e>en 
having to slow down 

And so we came to Spejer, where, in 
1529, the name of ‘ Protestant’ originated, 
and where a fine Ronuncsrjue cathedral so 
towers alwve its surroundings that mere 
man seems dwarfetl by comparison. The 
town gave us the feeling of a lost and lovely 
oasis of rqxjse. 


Here we made a slight side tack, bj’ leav- 
ing the Rhine and its traffic and sailing 
up the Neckar to Heidelberg We came 
away with mixed impressions of castles, 
duels, rain, and Grecian nectar which we 
drank while Ilrwkc became the honored 
guest of the rowing and sailing clubs. 

WORMS, ASD A WIVE 
Once more hurr>lng down the Rhine, we 
made our first slop at Worms, where some 
400 years ago Martin Luther dramatically 



Pho oeraph by Pau ''o 

TUGS AND BAKGES MADE SAILING TRICKA MHERP HAIAKC TUENFD UP TIIL MAIN 
Steeples and domes p ercinz the s)w> mark Ma nz once caned (he Golden C because of the >^eaIIh it 
accumulated in the M ddle Aees Roman Fmp>eror I>om t an panned the Rh ne u Ih a hr dee just abuse its 
conlluence here with the Mam Toda> Mainz is the headquarters of the Rhenish «mc trade 



r I" 

LIKE A FAIR\ PRINCES CASTLF IS SCHLOSS PRUl^N u ITIl LUDU ICS CA ° 

Hi"h above flauke its sheer walls «eem a continuation of th.. <>. ilOAT 

rockv building sites such as this niedieval architects devetoned a mn n (page aSj) p„ 

court,, Id Bavarias green hd.s bnstle S foL vSL 
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defied the I mperor 
Chirlcs \ lo(h\ 
Ihcre stinds i •strik 
inp memorni to the 
reformer Not fir 
ii\ a\ IS the 1 icb 
fnuen Kirchc i\hich 
his RiNcn the mme of 
‘ I icUfrwimdch to 
the fimms iMnc of 
i\hich 1 tenth pin is 
grown m the smill 
\me\ir(l that lies 
around the church 
\fler Worms he 
pins the MiiCNird dis 
Inct of the Rhine 
The hills on either 
side become precipi 
lous with steep 
stepped hlllc tcrnces 
where c\cr\ inch is 
scrupuloush culti 
sited while here ind 
there castles appear 
Our last nipht on the 
Rhine was spent at 
the foot of the cistlc 
of Oppcnheim which 
gnes Its mme to in 
other brand of hock 
On the whole how 
e%ef we found the 
Rhine allopether too 
congested for pleas 
ant sailing As soon 
as Mainz showed 



up on our port bow nfier a sailing ship had he seev before h\wke came 
helm o\er Jlost of Ih s wr nkicd Basanans 1 fc has been spent m the quiel moun 
ano selling an east tans near Lud ics CamI where he t Us a small farm and contentedly 
erK course up the smokes hu enormous p pe 
Mam River began 

the long climb up to the Ludwigs Canal dog At night we used to roam along 

With little d fficultv we reach^ Frank the same dimh lit allevwavs — Rapunzel 

Gisse and the Romerberg where around 


furt where we received a rousing welcome 


Here we were entertained rojally and e\er\ corner we expected to see lurking the 
Ilaitkc once again aroused interest We shadowv figures of goblins and witches 
found the town a place of striking con emperors and men at arms 


trasts On the one hand is the most dinng 

modern architecture and then almost hawke stranded in a cornfield 


across the way is seen the little Alt Stadt 
(Old Town) that has remained almost tin 
changed for 400 years (pages 544 and 545) 
Every m dda\ saw us wandering through 
the narrow crooked streets and taking our 
lunch m the open market place which 
claims to be the original home of the hot 


out we nao a long and arduous climb be- 
lore us as ue discos ered soon after leavins 
rrauUuit Slorvlv „e slrufgled past Of 
fenbach where Goethe visited Lilt and 
on toward the held of Detl.ngen the last 

I?* wT '"'’"“h cJrw 

n led h s troops on the battlefield ® 



.. „ © Merlin Mimluill 

GRAF ZFPPELIN SOARS 0\TR VlrtlNnCRG AS NAZIS SALUTE EFIClrSFUIIRER HITLER 
Down a itcrj) narrow street past sedate laWed houses bedecked with red swastika banners 
cilirens hurr> to watch !onons of brown shirts from all oser <kmany narade 

the' Lst^”rnui"o^^h« '^‘"1 between Cenrunv and 

the Last .NQmberB owes her modem prosrwly to manufactures, including toys and lead pencils 


Just before AschaffenburR tse anchored 
one night, and vioke up with the dismal 
sight of Ila-xkr standing high and dr>' in a 
oimfield Such was the caprice of the river 
fiixxfs. It took two tugs and many marks 
to drag us back into the narrow channel, 
but that night we anchored in deep wafer 
under the frowning castle of art-loving Lud- 
wig I of Bavaria 

hrom the lofty windows of the royal 
liednxim is visHile the I'ompeianum, built 
b\ Ludwig, a reproiluction of the house of 
Castor and Pollux at Pompeii 

\t Aschaffenhurg lirgms a great project 
for making a new fresh water link through 
to the Danube, an undertaking which has 


alreadv cost the Government many millions 
of marks 

After a few dajs we set off again, but 
what appeared to be a gentle stream was 
in reality a millrace. 

TOWED DY A “CIIAIV BOAT” 

no more than ten miles we had to 
drtqi anchor and await the passing of the 
AV//enjcAi^ (chain boat), an antiijue lug 
that worketl itself up on a continuous chain 
all the way from /Vsehaffenburg to Bam- 
berg 

Ihu slrange-liioking craft progressed m 
cable-car fashion, clanking and grumbling 
as It swalbiwed and di<gnrged the rmty 
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links of a chain ncarh two hiindrwl rnilo 
lon^ Rarges ind other boat*: hitchhiked 
behind 

So began for us a pleasantU laz\ period 
in tow when all da> long Crew lax back 
basking in the sun watching the beauties 
of the landscape unroll their changing 
colors 

\t times the n\er wound through deep 
wooded gorges at others through a rolling 
farmland in which little fruit trees stood 
among the xariegated plots of r\e barlex 
and tobacco \\e passed mediexal xillagcs 
and little xxalled towns that look lodax 
much as thex must haxe appeared to A1 
brecht Durer xxhen the artist made his fa 
mous joumex bj boat doxxm to the Nether 
lands more than 400 xears ago 

PEASXNTS AND FtOODLIGItTS 
At \\ urzburg we left our tug and paitscrl 
once more to explore This little baroque 
town offers more to the traxeler than most 
places of Its size There was the Residenz 
with Its famous cellars the towering castle 
aboxe the town and Veitshochheim that 
unique residence of the gaxest of the old 
prince bishops of Europe 
Our arrixal co ncided with the annual 
fair the feast of St Kilian Wurzburgs 
patron saint So we had the good fortune 
to see the whole town specially floodlighted 
the bridges festooned with colored lights 
and ex er> where the neighboring peasants 
clad m their native costumes (page 545) 
But once again when we were ready to 
leave the river rose perverseix m flood and 
the Kettenschiff service had to be sus 
pended Fortunately for us when x\e were 
just despairing of ever reaching Bamberg 
a large D esel tug appeared and behind 
Its convoy of barges we hooked on Cus 
toms of the Middle Ages still prevail 
among these river folk and after the sec 
ond day it no longer surprised us to hear 
c irfew rung nor to be awakened by the 
sh p s bell ringing matins 

Here the river went through an and 
stretch of steeply stepped vineyards We 
passed many more villages with blue and 
gold Madonnas gazing plac dly from under 
baroque canopies across the rush ng stream 
One evening the four towers of Bamberg s 
m ghty cathedral loomed ahead and by 
sunset Crew and I knew for certain that the 
Lost Waterwaj of Europe realij did 
e\ St 

W e found too that it actuallj was pos 


sible to go Ihrmigh so now having reached 
the canal we were determined to reich the 
Danube as well 

A week was spent in formalities and diir 
mg this time we had leisure to explore what 
must surelj be the sleepiest town m west 
ern hurope Just because it happens not 
to be on a mam route Bamberg has never 
been spoiled and xet it can trulj boast 
some of the finest medtexal sculptures in 
all Germanx For sheer loveliness the old 
Episcopal Residence the \lle Hofhaltung, 
has few rivals 

In Bamberg it would haxe been easx to 
while awax pleasant months but we still 
had a long wax to climb to the summit of 
the Bavarian highlands So one dav there 
was a great stir in the quiet old cilx for 
the unusual was happening — a ship was 
passing into the Ludw igs Canal I (P S50 ) 

T hen iinexpeclcdlx along the deserted 
banks we suddenls found ourselves m the 
heart of \urnberg where the Reich'spar 
teitag the foremost Nazi festival was in 
full swing (opposite page) 

It was unforgettable seeing this vener 
able town transformed b> flags banners 
and mxnad brown shirts into a gigantic 
military parade noting the wild enthu 
siasm as each dav Herr Hitler drove 
through the streets in state to address some 
mass meeting E\er> night the entire town 
was illuminated by fireworks displaxs and 
torchlight marches while ceaselesslx dav 
and night droned overhead the might of 
Germanx s air squadrons 

It was almost impossible to visit the manx 
antiquities and so we went on our waj 
having but improperly observed one of the 
most interesting towns m central Europe 
with Its Meistersingers its castle and the 
all pervading spirit of the immortal Durer 


EXJROPE LAX. AT OUR FEET 

After Nurnberg the canal begins climb 
ing steeplx through thickly wooded hills 
and as we rose higher there came the 
strange sensation of looking down from 
Hawkes decks upon the roofs of little vil 
lages far below us with fairy tale castles 
array on the distant hills until one day we 
had reached the summit and found our 
selvK under full sail right amon. X 
clouds Europe lav at our feet 
^n we were descending rapidly throu<-h 
a pleasant countryside and cam#* t.r.i’ 
gaedl, upon t/e g-gan^c 
Prunn celebrated as a rest.ng place of the 
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Parthenon at \thens LudwT’ who had a passion for erectin-' inonJmmlal LuiWinn^a- _ 
““Iro^'lhe ns?r“ ‘""P'* w I»42 \ terraced flight steps I«ds 


Nibelunsen (page S47) Then «e reached 
Kelheim where the Danut>e crimes out 
from Its narrow gorge showing us a riser 
that might be beautiful, but certainU was 
not blue 

AFLOAT, wmt THF IfELP OF FARStFKS 

Once again we had the usual contnoersj 
with the riser authorities about taking a 
pilot but obstinate as e%er, we set off alone 
and within two miles had run hard aground 
m midstream \\ e were sated the ignomins 
of returning for help b\ the kindness of 
twehe \oung Bavarian farmers who swam 
out to c ur rescue In half an hour we were 
afloat and rushing toward the first real 
danger spot the fanutus bridge of Ratisbfin 
(Regensburg) 

The impassablljtv of this bridge dates 


back to the time when medieval \enice 
was at the height f>f her prosperitv To pre 
tent a Rhino' Danube waterwav from being 
instructed that cit\ s agents saw to it that 
the bndge obstructed navigation \enice 
could not afford to lo<e her monopol> of 
the overland caravan routes’ 

\s skipper I took the precaution of mak 
ing a tnal trip m a small skiff but this 
did not allav our anxiei> However there 
was nothing for it but to hope for the best 
and with hardiv an inch to spare Ilairke 
squeeaed through at an estimated 12 knots, 
to the wonder and amaaemeni of the in 
habitants of Regensburg 

SALItALLV FOR CFRIIAVV'S CHEAT 

we went flashing through the 
pine forests, was \ alhalla another creation 
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rbotntnphi br Kurt laj ilirtut LuL a U 

FSCLISII LFSSONS SFrU EASIFR IF TAKFS WITH BOLLS AND COFFEE 


of rrctmrg pupOs at home iht* pmalc teacher IztMics them to a cafe to practice pro- 
BUBcution \'ienDa> Uate for coffee date* Lack 254 >ea« when the Turks dn>en from the oty 
aflrr the famojt urge of left behind a supply of the beaAS. 
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^■I^NNA POLICE SUING ONTO THEIR ‘WHEELS WITH 

Trained like •soldiers tlie\ know how to use nfles tcarras anrr i. CISIOV 

!lo^ motorc^cles and armored cars are also their moonU ’ “ nnerjcnaes 

10000 men wns equipped with steel helmets l<ecentl> the force, numbenag a!^ 







® Merlin AI ntbstl 

BUDAPEST YACHTSMEN GATHER FOR A REGATTA, BUT “iTAWKC” DOES NOT RACEI 


The httic vessel from the other side of Europe received a warm welcome when she nosed into the 
twin city's lively river traffic, with its scurrying femes and barges^ whose curved prows suggest ancient 
galleys Seldom blue, despite Strauss's walu, (he Danube is more apt to be gray, green, or yellow 



I lk-<>«rir>h I y I V xW* 


SllVJirjlW AKCtItS lOHSI A TKIfL* PICTURI Uf lILlrVI'lSTS VVATIKKROST 
Thr llinulir <li\t<Sn (ht« briutilul rapitsi uf liuBcsry Into tao }art« Itucli «n>l l‘nl C>n ll>r Pot lUU 
lues (be immtnw Pirtument Huuie, a hose long iiortko becomes a gs> outd'sur cafe at nUht. 
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o( the 'I'lme King Ludwig of 15 i\ana Not 
content with his ronipennum (page SS2) 
he went e\cn further afield erected a full 
scale reproduction of the Parthenon and 
filled It with cfilgies of Germant s great 
men (pages 554 and 555) 

On ave sped past Sltaubing and drew 
near to the cataract of \ ilshofcn But 
where we eapected to find rapids we came 
upon a broad expanse of water, the result 
of the new h\dro electric station of Kach 
let which before long will be transmitting 
power o\er a wide area Into a aast lock 
Uadke crept feeling \er\ much dwarfed 
and a full 40 feet she sank as the lop of 
her mast came just le\cl with the parapet 
The next minute we were swirling round 
a rock\ promontor>, and found oursehes 
in Passau 

Where the Inn rushes down to meet the 
Danube there stands a \asl rock which 
makes a strategic site for a town and here 
has grown up Passau with its little arcaderl 
streets and copper domed half Gothic ca 
thedral so ornate and colorful that it ap. 
pears somehow as if it had been perma 
nenllv dipped m 'Mediterranean sun«hme 
We cleared customs and with an escort 
of soldiers tr\ing to keep up with us along 
the bank sailed awav into Austria 
The Austrian frontier at Engelhartszell is 
situated just where the riser seems to put 
on speed and it wais all we could do to stop 
esen with an indignant customs boat strain 
mg to hold us against the current We 
underwent a prolonged search not as 
might be supposed for opium or whtskj 
but for Nazi newspapers of which we un 
wittinglj had a score Having surrendered 
these we were allowed to proceed and 
came down through the steeply wooded hills 
of the W achau with its majestic castles and 
fabled whirlpool 

All this stretch of the Danube is tiick\ 
once we nearlj came to grief on the rock\ 
promontory of Durnstein where Blondel 
IS sa d to ha\e discovered his beloved mas 
ter Richard the Lion Heart imprisoned 
there on his wav back from the Crusades 

A BERTH UNDER A BRIDGE 

It was a surprise to find that Vienna lav 
not on the Danube but had to be ap 
proached bv a narrow and carefullv guarded 
canal After the usual tedious formalities 
we entered this canal and found a berth 
under the Alanen Bridge Here we staved 
for man> weeks it was long since Hawke 


had been in such plexsant surroundings 
From our deck wc could sec awav up the 
Rntentum Stnsse to St Stephen s Cathe 
dnl while the Ring itself lav just beside us 
It was quite evident now that IIaj.kc 
could not go on this winter — nor, for that 
matter could she go back The pack ice 
on the Danube was something that even 
Ilaukcs two inch oak timbers had to re- 
spect 

So with no very definite plan for the 
future I returner! to Fngland leaving Crew 
in \ icnna for winter sports and Ilaj-kc for 
a winter overhaul 

What happened to me during the next 
eighteen months is no part of this storv 
but I did not return to Ilaukc until the 
spring of 1935 having in the interval driven 
cars in international road races designed 
a hotel seen a little of life aifl most of 
FuTope Crew meanwhile had settled down 
permanently in Fnplancl 


llAnKf 


Mv return to \ lenna was precipitated 
bv a firm intimation from the \ustrian 
Customs that as }iQ>rkc had slaved more 
than a vear m Austrian territory she was 
now liable to a dutv of 21 390 Austrian 
shillings — and m 1935 an Austrian shilling 
was worth nearh 25 cents 
So I had llau kc refloated m split seconds 
(that means about ten days in Austria) and 
with a scratch crew sailed away from 
Vienna cleared the customs at Hamburg 
and set off through the interminable willow 
swamps for Budapest 

All went well for a few miles and then 
in the middle of the Czech town of Brati 
slava under the shadow of the ruined castle 
of the Empress Maria Theresa we failed to 
notice some telegraph wires which Hawke s 
40 foot mast brought down en bloc As 
Ilaukc had no permit to stop m Czecho- 
slovakia— it was assumed that she would 
go directlv through into Hungary— we hur 
ried on But fate decreed that we were 
not to esca^ that easilv for a hidden sand 
bank caught us and th^ time eten the 
n^e 'S sale fa.W 

So the skipper had to return on foot to 
the scene of our misdeeds to tn ' 

barracks andtf'tiitCS;: 




•t' «v™ Liol cum-nt 

Where ^arp rocks are hiddeD just below the surface Soon after the d cture was taken the tnnrotjes 
left helpfessh sputnntK m the racu« stream Luckflv the Sts sm*^ 
motor started immedutel> and took her clear of the rocks after a half hour struggle (page s64) 


commandant Luckih this Czech soldier 
pro\ed to be a sportsman and volunteered 
to put at Ilawke s disposal the entire visible 
Czech Navv — which comprised some 30- 
fool motor gtmboats 
Thus what had appeared a disaster 
ended happilv , for the Czech Navi had 
Hawke floating m less than an hour no 
questions were asked about her missing 
papers and without further trouble we 
came to the Hungarian frontier at Szob 
brom there with no more arduous formali 
ties than the afflving of an enormous lead 
seal Hawke amved in Budapest 

Immediatelj we became the center of in 


terest and evervthing was done to make 
our Slav agreeable even to providing a 
police landing stage and placing two police- 
men at our disposal Evervbodv was more 
than kind and manv weeks were spent m 
an enjovable round of dinners, visits to 
oiuntrv estates and regattas 

A background for all these pleasant 
diversions was the citv itself offering an 
enormously nch vanetv of interest • There 
were new foods new wines new costumes 
and even new dances to studv — that is if 
*See “Budapest Twin Citv of the Danube” 
b> J R Hildebrand Natiovac Geographic Maca 
zisc. June 1932 
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C Mr I n M n ha I 

KAUKiS MAINSAIL IS FURLUJ AS SIIF II \LTS AT A RUINED FORTRESS UIIFRL 
SLAN FOLCIIT TURK 


George Branko'ich a Serbun prmce bu>U the^ baltlemented walls and square lovers more 
than SOO ears ago but the> were not strong enough to repel TurU b invaders From \mc\ards 
Vieie at Smederevo on the Danube bdov the \ugosl3\ capital Brankovich transplanted v nes to 
his estate oi Toka> in Hungarj and from the grapes comes todaj s celebrated wh te vine 


one were bold enouRh to attempt Hungan. s 
wild traditional csdrdds — while 3lwa>s lil-e 
a golden thread running through a rich 
tapestrv was the haunting melodj of 
gvpsv music 

Before lea\ing for the descent into the 
real wilds of the Balkans we picked up 
two Netherlands journalists the \iennese 
crew having had to return home Then we 
set off toward \ ugoslavia 

No sooner had we crossed the border 
than we noticed an extraordinarv change 
People and officials alike seemed suspicious 
of Hauke At Bezdan the harbor master 
refused us permission to pass and we had 


no option but to escape at night ami hurrv 
on to Belgrade to gel the necessarv permits 
through the British Legation 

Belgrade had some of the aspects of an 
overgrown v illage A number of ships w ere 
tied up at the port and w e w ere on the point 
of leaving for lack of room when the com 
modore of the Russian \acht Club came 
to our rescue and made us his guests 


r.fcAKl^C THE DREAD IRON CATE 

AU the wav down from Budapest the 
mer had offered little of interest bevond 
^de expanse of willow swamps with verv 
occasionalK a small village but soon aftVr 
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PLENTY OF •V\ATES IN THE DANUBE BUT BULGARIANS PREFER IT COOL AND PURE 
A long sweep pivoted on the post Jo the right raises the bucket from the smaller well in the 
background The woman with a yoke has just obtained her household water supply Flowing 
slowly sometimes half a mile wide the nver separates Bulgaria from Rotnania on the opposite shore 

Belgrade we entered Romania and ap- 2,000 years ago passed the Emperor Tra 

proached the dread Iron Gate Already jan, victorious from his Dacian campaign 

the water was so low that it had become Just where the river narrows down, and 

dangerous for the regular passenger service where the remains of Trajan s bridge still 

and for Hawke to keep steerage way in a stand, we came near losing Hawke alto 
seven knot current seemed taking rather a gether (page 562) 
big chance 

Engaging a pilot, with the inevitable tense moments 

confusion of languages was likely to make The strain was too much for suddenly, 
matters worse, so at Drenkova we waited with the report of a gunshot oneof^au'^^^ 
for one of the big motor tankers that ply oak bollards came in half Immediately 
between the Romanian oil fields and the second towrope snapped, and we were 
Vienna Behind this wc tied on and came left helplessly spinning in the most danger 
at breakneck speed into the Kazan Gorge ous spot on the Danube 

Here the Danube swift and treacherous, Saib couldn t help us, it was a windless 
cuts Its iva> between the Balkan Mountains day Everything depended on the motor 
and the Transylvanian Alps and here, sime It started at the first swing, but not until 


It \lf n M n hal 

HA\\KE ANCHORS IN ROM \N1A DFSIOF AN OLD MATER WHFFL 
After the sprmc floods farmers burriedh plant corn nr sshcal m the rich alluvial soil hopmp 
to har\ est their crops before the nest inumiation Abvut four out of f \ e of K ng Carol s subjects 
live b> agriculture or stocl- rais ng 


Hawke had been swept broadside on against 
the rockv shore There followed in agoniz 
ing half hour fighting to keep clear of the 
rocks 

But at last we arrived in the still water 
beside Turnu Sevenn and proceeded to 
anchor for the night 

A SHOT IN THE NIGHT 
Just as dusk fell and we were beginning 
to think our troubles for that dav were 
over two shadowv figures appeared on the 
shore and demanded that we land imme 
diatelv Before the skipper could explain 
that we were an English boat bearing an 
international permit for this part of the 
river there came the rattle of a magazine 


and the next moment a bullet buried itself 
m one of Haa. kc s massive oak leeboards 
Immediately we put out our anchor light 
and placed a temporary barricade m the 
cabin It was cleirlv no use trying to argue 
with people whose rifles went off so easih 
and so the night was spent wondering when 
the neat shot would hit us 

Neat morning while it was still dark the 
an(±or was raised silentlv and Hawke 
drifted away downstream to the extreme 
annoyance ol the soldiert who only dis 
coyerrf our escape when we were already 
a speck m the distance ^ 

fat’^d“7orte™sT/‘S 1“’ 

d..h. ,o the harbor mast" ' fecTJ 
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® >r»rl n M n hall 

SHAGGY AS A BEAR A BULGARIAN VISITOR BOARDS HAWKE 


His hcavj sheepsLin cloai. conlruls with Ihe brief trunks worn b> the bronzed journalist one 
of the 'Setherlanders whom the author took aboard at Budapest The buU terner is now a seasoned 
>achtsman has'ing cruised all the wa> frota England 


apologized sincerely for the misdeeds of 
his countrymen and advised us strongl> to 
remain always in midstream to a\oid fur 
ther misunderstanding 

Ike again set off and as the heat grew 
worse the current w ent slower, while all dav 
long there was not so much as a bucketful 
of wind and we had to chug along on the 
motor 

These lower reaches of the Danube we 
found monotonous because the ri>er merdv 
wound through barren swamps E\er\ 
thing seemed lifeless e\en the water fowl 
herons and sad faced pelicans gazed at 
us immobile as we slid past The farther 
east we went the more unusual became the 


costumes among the peasants who flocked 
down to watch us go bj Long bagg' 
trousers yashmaks (\eils), and turbans 
were daily sights and now and then would 
appear needlelike minarets tokens of a not 
long distant Turkish rule 

BARTERING CIGARETTES FOR FOOD 
E^er since Budapest food had been a 
problem After the first few attempts we 
had given up the idea of eating meat and 
milk and butter were unobtainable, so we 
became dependent upon such fruit and 
^egetab!es as we could barter for a few 
agarettes Even the finest watermelons 
and grapes begin to pall in time so that 
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often, for dajs nt 
a stretch, we ate 
little 

Then one da> 
around a corner 
showed up, quite 
out of place in 
this desolate re 
gion, the once 
important gram 
to%vn of Braila 
where we paused 
to rest and lav in 
provisions for the 
last lap 

Now all diffi 
culties of naviga 
tion were past, 
as the Danube 
Commission still 
keeps a 20 foot 
deep dredged 
channel for grain 
ships between 
Brfiila and the 
Black Sea 
From BrSila 
we sailed do%vn 
to Galati, where 
we visited part 
of the Romanian 
Naw lying at 
anchor Then 
once again we 
were out m a fiat 
desolate countri 
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Side Passing 
Rem and Isaccea 
we came to Tul 
cea which with 


SULINA BtACK SEA PORT, IS JOURNEY S ENDl 

Marking the finish line i$ the curious Russian church with its three bright 
red towers crowned by golden crosses Here Dr Minshall loaded the HaAke 
aboard a cargo steamer and shipped her home to England 


Us arcaded ba 

zaars,swarth\ turbaned peasants and mina 
rets seemed like a picture right out of the 
Arabian Nights 

Here we left the Danube proper and 
entered the canal that cuts through the 
reed strewn lagoons that border the sea 
shore Then ahead appeared the three red 
domes of the Russian church of Suhna, a 
tall white lighthouse and a limitless ex 
panse of blue waies * 

llaj.kc had sailed across Europe! 

At our first sight of the Black Sea we 
were all so jubilant that we talked of going 

• See “The Spell of Romania ” b> Ilmnetta 
Mien Holmw National CcociLAPmc Magazine 
Ainl 19 U 


on to Istanbul and e\en to the Mediter 
ranean But too little food and too many 
mosquitoes had given us all a good case of 
malaria so such ideas had to be abandoned 
I found an English wheat ship loading up 

remarkably 

under the bruW “ea'taent she'had rTra^ed 
>S76 “ 

-11 deserted an houomblerSeS”'’ 



BUT'l'ERI'LY TRAVELERS 
Sonic Varielies Migrale Tliousancls of Miles 

RY C B WiI I lAMS 

Chifi t ntnntnln(h1 RolhtmiUll-xprnmenltlSIjIinii llarprnifn J-nihnd 


M A\^ ;>c<)plc IichcM Ill'll nil Initicr 
flics li\t but n few (Ii\s nml tint 
thc\ keep quite dole to the locnl 
ii\ where thc\ hitchinl from n chr\<.nli< 
This IS true of most species but ihtre ire 
others which h\e for weiks •wimelmM's for 
months nnd instcnd of fluttennR nround 
the\ mn> set off in n definite direction nnd 
f1\ some hundreds or even thniiMndi of 
miles from their birthplace before settling 
down to In\ their e^RS 

This habit of chnuRinj, location or miRrn 
tion, has been known to occur in birds ind 
locusts since nncienl times nii<l hns been 
suspected for nbout a ccnluri in the butter 
flies and moths I he Colton Worm Moth 
of the southern United States (I’lntc \l 
figure 10) was one of the first in North 
America to come under su<picton Todni 
the habit is also known nmoiiR «omedrajvOn 
flies and beetles pnrticuhrU the Indi birds 
and more rareU m other groups of insects 
The butterflies ma\ mi„rate singK or 
in large numbers I lights estimnte<l to con 
lam more thaw a ihousnnd miUion indi 
viduals have been recorded The sight of 
one of these butterfly mo\ements the in 
sects passing for hours nnd e%en dies 
steadily pressing on in one direction is an 
event m the life of anv nntiirabsl • 

EVIDENCE LIKE A JIGSAW PUZZLE 
By piecing together scattered nnd incom 
plete information much as one might trv 
to fit together a jigsaw puzzle of which 
most of the pieces ha\ e been lost we begin 
m a few cases to have some idea of the ex 
tent of the movements of where the butter 
flies start what route they lake and where 
thev come to rest 

By far the best known of the migrants 
IS the Alonarch or Milkweed Butterfly 
{Danaus plextppus, Plate IV) This mag 
nificent insect has its headquarters in 
North America and has spread chiefly m 
historic times to the Cape \ erde Islands 

• See m The NATio"rAL Geocxafhic Mabazine 
Butterfl es — Try and Get Them by Laurence 
Ilsley Hewes and Who s Who Among the Butter 
flies b> Austin H ClarL May 1936 also 
Strange Habits of Familiar AloChs and Butter 
flies by William Joseph Showalter July 1927 


iml Mulftn In Ihi \ilintic nnd to most 
of iht idincls of the Pncific It is said to 
hntc ri ichfnl Ntw /cnlnnil nlmiit 1840 and 
ipiiennd in \iistrnln nlKuit 1S70 In both 
of tho<t toimtries it is now (^tnhlished 
In the pnsi sixty ytnrs ncirh a hundretl 
indit idu ils hn\ t* been sot n in Ore it Britnin 
nnd n muth smiller mimber m I rnnee nnd 
I’ortugil Ncirh ill thtst were obserted 
in tht nuiumn I he fixid plint, milkyyecti 
( \sclepint <5p ), does not txisi wild m 
hiifopc so the hutitrfly his neter become 
established there It is not vtt knoyyn for 
terinin whether the luropcm specimens 
hive flown ncrocs the \ttanlic nssisted by 
tin pri\ iiling westerly yiinds or hue been 
cirneiJ ncross m ships 

In North \merici this butterfly is found 
thiring the summer ihroughoitl the United 
Sintes anil ( nmd i as fnr north ns Hudson 
Bu ind m the West occnsionalh as fir 
ns Miskn In the early autumn the butter 
flies congregnie into binds ind fly south 
wnril starting from Cnmdn nbrnit the end 
of August nnd renching the Gulf Stntes 
about the beginning of Noiember On the 
west const they do not go so fnr south 
and m'ly yvmter in the neighborhood of 
Snn Irincisco 

Having reached the end of their south 
yvard flight the butterflies settle on trees 
still keeping to their large binds and spend 
the yvmter in a stale of semi hibernation 
They flutter nround a little on fine yvarm 
days and m cold weather creep closer to 
the shelter of the trees 

The same group of trees may be used 
>ear after year by hibernating Monarchs 
although the same individuals never return 
south a second time One of the localities 
on Point Pinos on Monterey Bay, Cab 
forma is a shoyy place for visitors 

In the spring the bands begin to break 
up and the butterflies fly northward indi 
viduallv pausing here and there to las eggs 
as they go Thev start about Alarch reach 
the leyrei of W est \ irginia about April and 
Canada at the end of May or early June 
The return fl ght starts after about three 
generations in the middle States two in the 
North and after a single generation in 
Canada 
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^ith infinite patience and skill 1500 of tbe butterflies (Daneut fiteupfus) «cre mounted and 
arranged in these lifelike positions for tbe exhibit to the ^tnencan Museum of Natur^ Historv Nc* 
York Monarchs are the most familiar of the migrating butterflies in northeastern United States 
^lucb larger gatherings than this have been obscrsed m nature (Color Plate 1\ ) 


So far as I am aware, no Monarchs arc 
normalK found in Canada and the northern 
United States during the winter, although 
indniduals have been seen m Toronto a5 
late as the b^inning of November 

The southward flj ing swarms are often 
ver> conspicuous as thev mav omsist of 
tens of thousands of butterflies flving up to 
three hundred feet or more in the air, and 
when the> ^itle for the mghl thev mav 
actualU seem to change the color of the 
vegetation by their numbers 

Sm-UOSS ON THt WING 
Hamilton, writing of a swarm m New 
Jersev m 188 j, said The multitudes of 
this butterSj that assembled here in Sep- 
tember are past belief ‘Millions is but 
feeblj expressive Miles of them is no 
exaggeration 

Ellzej, in 1888, d^cnbing a flight that 
be saw ifi Alarvland wrote Tbe whole 
heaven was swarming with butterflies 
There were an innumerable multitude of 
them at all heights, from say 100 feet to a 


height bev ond the range of vision except b\ 
the aid of a glass Thev were fl>ing due 
•^uthwest in the face of a stiff breeze 

Shannon, in 1916, suggested that this 
butterfiv used definite flight routes on its 
wa> south but the small number of records 
still available makes it doubtful if his con 
elusion IS justified 

Another of the world s great migrant 
butterflies more widelv distributed but less 
completelv understood than the Monarch, 
IS the Painted Ladv {Vanessa cardut) 

In North America this butterflv is prac 
ticallv never seen in the winter m anv 
stage (although actuallv one was recorded 
m Colorado on Januarv 1, 1935 ) In the 
spang in some jears countless millions of 
tinted Ladies piour into southern Cali 
forma (and probablv also into Anzona, 
New Mexico and Texas) from some un 
known source in "Mexico or bevond 

One such flight seen b> McGregor m 
April, 1924, was at least 40 mOes wide 
and was passing for three dajs at a speed 
of about SIX miles an hour AlcGregor csti 
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mated about 300 butterflies per acre, or a 
total of about three thousand million m 
the whole flight 

There are records of similar great inva 
sions m 1901, 1914, 1920, 1924, 1926 and 
1931, but in other vears scarcely any 
butterflies are seen 

PAINTED LADY AS FARMER’S FRIEND 

The Painted Ladies spread northward 
and eastward over the United States and 
southern Canada, and m 1931 they were 
so abundant in some of the North Central 
and Northeastern States that farmers re 
joiced at the wholesale destruction of their 
thistles and asked the Department of Agri 
culture if these valuable insects could not 
be encouraged 1 Thev are not everywhere 
so popular, however (page 583) 

We have to admit that nothing is vet 
known about what happens to the offspring 
of these immigrants, except that they dis 
appear The most natural explanation 
would be that they return to the South in 
the autumn as do the Monarchs, but there 
IS little evidence to support this belief 
The Painted Lady makes even more defi 
mte flights m Europe and North Africa 
Swarms appear to originate somewhere just 
south or north of the North African desert 
belt in the early spring They come into 
the coastal areas of North Africa from the 
south about April cross the Mediterranean 
(sometimes in hundreds of thousands) and 
pass mote or less northward through Eu 
rope They reach England about the end 
of May or the beginning of June and oc 
casionally carry on as far as Iceland, where 
they have been recorded about six times in 
the last sixty years 

Farther east they spread northward 
through the Caucasus and on into Russia, 
where they ha%e been recorded almost as 
far north as the Arctic Circle 

Except m the extreme north the immi 
grants lav eggs which hatch and grow to be 
adults and there are some records of au 
tumn flights which are evidently composed 
of the offspring of the spring migrants but 
as in North America, the evidence is insufii 
cient at present to prove a return to the 
south If such a return flight does lake 
place It IS probable that the insects move 
indi\iduall> (is in the spring flight of the 
Monarch) and not gregariousK 

The onl\ know n record of the start of a 
flight IS an obser\alion made mam vears 

ago in the Sudan, when a naturalist (S B J 


Skertchly) m March 1869, saw thousands 
of chrysalides of the Painted Ladv hatch 
simultaneously and the resulting butter- 
flies fly off m a mass 

Perhaps the best circumstantial evidence 
of the return flight in the autumn come.s 
also from Africa, as an elderlv ornithologist 
has told me that some vears ago m Egvpt 
he saw, on more than one occasion, Painteil 
Ladies coming ashore on the north coast ifl 
August and September, along with the mi 
grating quail 

Farther south, m Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, the Painted Ladv appears suddenlv 
about September or October, and there ar^ 
three or four records of mass flights out at 
sea between the African coast and the Cap^ 
A’erde Islands, also in the same two months 
How these fit in with the movements far 
ther north is not yet clear 


SOME FAN AMERICAN FLVERS 

In North America another regular mi 
grant is the Cloudless Sulphur or Travel 
ing Butterfly {Phoebis sennae or eubulc 
Plate I and Plate 11, figure 3), which ap 
pears to come north from tropical Amer 
ica in the spring and to return south m the! 
autumn There are records of the south 
ward flight m Georgia more than SO years 
ago and also in South Carolina, New Jer 
sey, Alabama and Arkansas, but the north 
ward flight m the spring is less documented 
The same species, along with the Em 
bossed Wing Sulphur {PItoebts statira), P 
phdea (Plate II figure 4)^P argante (Plate 
II figure 5), and other members of the 
genus IS a regular migrant in tropical Amer 
ica, for example in Venezuela Trinidad and 
Bnlish Guiana It has also been seen m 
flights as far south as Argentina, where it 
goes northward toward the Equator m the 
Southern Hemispheres autumn (March 
and April) with many other butterflies 
The Great Southern White {Ascia mo 
nuste) makes flights m Florida chiefly 
toward the south in May and June, and has 
also been seen m mass flights m Jamaica 
Costa Rica, British Guiana, Lruguav and 
Argentina ’ 

The Snout Butterfly (Lib^lkea bach 
mam) has been seen several times m 
enormous migrations in Texas, usuallv m 
Au^t or September One of these flights 
m September, 1921, was said to extend 
" '™n ™'«. “d one an^a 


^ "hole front The flints i 
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MANY STRONG WINGED EXPLORERS WEAR BRIGHT COLORS 


(I) Tcracolns fxustx Syria (2) Tenas hdta Mexico (3) a close up of the yellow ‘Traveling 
Butterfly {Phoebis rubule) portrayed in mass migration in Plate I tropical and subtropical North 

and South America (4) Phoebis phtlea tropical America has been caught in New York and Nebraska 

(S) Phocbn aif^anle tropical America, J6) /%<v4w tropical America (7} Tenisienelt India 

(8) Apptos ttibina East Indies (9) Pirtas hecabe Philippine Islands (10) Western Clieckered M hite 
(Pieris occufeii/a/is) western United States 


II 



NOMADS AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES 
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usualU moving toward ihe east or south 
east but nothing is known of their origin 
or destination 

\ remarkable fiver is the little xellow 
butterfiv Terms Usa (Plate III figure 4) 
which on several occasions has appeared in 
great numbers in the Bermuda Islands 
Lndoubtedlv these had fiowm from the 
North American Continent, whose nearest 
point (Dape Hatteras is more than sue hun 
dred miles awav 

Other lesser knowm migrants Include the 
Gulf Fritillarj {Dtonc tantllac Plate \ I 
figure 3) which is said to appear in Kansas 
onlv between August and November and 
has also been seen in flights in the Gala 
pages Islands and Argentina and the Cali 
fomian Tortoise Shell ( tglats caltformca), 
the mass movements of which have been 
seen almost entirelv m the autumn in Ore- 
gon California and British Columbia often 
thousands of feet up on the mountains 
AATiile motoring from Medford to Crater 
Lake Oregon Julv 24 1932 the Editor ol 
The Geographic and his wife ran into 
such mvriads of Californian Tortoise Shells 
that even, few moments it was necessarv to 
stop the car to clean the windshield of the 
crushed bodies The following dav from 
the crater nm 8 239 feet thev watched the 
butterflies living across the lake in count 
less numbers coming from the north and 
headed south The flight continued for 
several davs 

The Brazilian Skipper {Cclpodes ethlius) 
has been recorded in great swarms in Cen 
tral Amenca and in the AA est Indies and 
stragglers occastonallv reach as far north 
as AAashington D C or even New \ork 
where the caterpillars have been found on 
cannas In the island of St \ incent in the 
AA est Indies growers of arrowroot find them 
a serious pest 

THE iCVSTZRT OF THE COTTO’s WORif 

As noted the Cotton AAorm Aloth (Ala 
bama argillacea Plate A I figure 10) is a 
moth that has been known to be a migrant 
for manv vears (page a68) It appears in 
the spring in the Cotton Belt of the South 
em States from some unknown source in 
tropical Amenca and breeds for several 
generations m the cotton fields 

Then m the autumn when one might 
expect It to return south whence it came 
the onh evndence that we have is the ex 
fraordinarv fact that millions of moths sud 
denh appear around lamps m some of the 
cities and towns of the Northeastern States 


and southern Cinada mmj hundreds of 
miles north of the nerrest aitton fields and 
m an area where it would seem impossible 
thit a single individual could survive 
Are we to suppose that this is the normal 
behavior of the species’ Or do most of 
them reillv return to the South ard are 
these northward wanderings merel> mis 
tikes of Nature’ 

SOME EUROPEAN MIGRANTS 

Turning once more to Europe we find 
there are a number of migrant butterflies 
that also are known in North America 
Aglais arshopa which the British call the 
Camberwell Beautv and Americans more 
soberlv , the Mourning CToak is an 
autumn visitor in Great Britain possiblv 
from Scandinavia It arrives in small num 
hers nearlv everv fall and then hibernates 
Aerv rareli is a survivor seen m the 
spring and there is no record of the species 
ever having bred m Great Britain m spite 
of the continued search (or caterpillars bv 
amateur entomologists for more than a hun 
dred vears There seems to be practicalh 
no evidence that the butterflj migrates in 
North America 

The Red Admiral (lanessa atalanta) 

IS another regular migrant m Great Britain 
arriving in Ihe spring and breeding dunng 
the summer Definite evidence is now 
accumulating that there is a southward 
movement in the autumn but a small pro- 
portion of the population does undoubtedh 
hibernate and survive till the following 
spring without leaving the countrv 

The three common Cabbage AATiites of 
Europe — Pieris brassicae the Large AA hite 
Piens rapae the Small AATiite and Pierts 
naff the Green veined AATiite — ^areallregu 
lar migrants the last named however, much 
less so than the other two The Large 
Cabbage AATiite appears to have a head 
quarters in some of the islands of the Bal 
tic Sea or in southern Scandinavia and 
about Julv or August countless millions 
often like snow storms are seen passing 
southward through Germanv 

Farther west thev appear to flv more 
toward the west and reach the southeast 
em shores of Great Britain where thev 
are at times «:een coming in from the 
m large numbers The Small AATiite and 
more rareU the Green veined AATiite are 
often found mixed in the same fl ghts 
The Small AATiite which was acc dentallv 
introduced into North Amenca about eightv 
vears ago has a]read> increased to sufn 
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cient numbers m its new home to indulge 
in similar mass flights one of which was 
seen on the shores of Lake Ontario in Au 
gust 1917 The species has also within 
the last few \ears been introduced into 
"New Zealand where it is multiplving with 
great rap\dit> It will be interesting to 
see how soon mass movements occur there 
and what direction the\ will take 
Two other regular migrants in Europe 
are the Clouded \ellow {Colias crocetts) 
and the Pale Clouded lellow {Cohas 
h\aJe) both of which appear to come north 
from southern Europe m spring and reach 
Britain about the end of Mav or the begin 
ning of June Here thev lav eggs which 
produce adults in August but none of 
these survive the winter in England 
There have however been one or two 
records recently of flights of Clouded lei 
lows to the south in France m the autumn 
so that it IS possible that this species also 
returns to its original home 
Half of the British Hawk Moths 
(Sphmgidae) and man\ of the smaller 
moths are also migrants The Silver 1 
{Plusta gamma) and the Rush \ eneer 
{\cmoph\la noctuella) are of special in 
terest as they appear in large numbers 
usuallv at the same time as the swarms of 
Painted Ladv Butterflies Despite the dif 
ference m their size and feeding habits there 
IS some evidence that all three species mi 
grate in company 

DAGGER WINGS FLY IN COLUMNS 
In addition to the species alreadv dis 
cussed (page 571) there are a number of 
other regular migrants m tropical America 
One of the more striking is the Man> 
Banded Dagger M mg {Athena chiron Plate 
M figure 6) wh ch migrates regularlv in 
Alexico British Honduras Nicaragua 
Costa Rica and Panama It was first re 
corded m 1872 bv Thomas Belt in his 
Naturalist in Nicaragua He writes 
Thev occurred as it were in columns 
The air would be comparativelv clear of 
them for a few hundred vards then we 
would pass through a band perhaps fiflv 
V ards in width where hundreds were alwavs 
in sight and all traveling one wav I took 
the direction several times with a pocket 
compass and it was alwavs southeast 
Belt concludes The beautiful tailed 
green and gilded dav flving moth Urama 
talus also joins in this annual movement 
He was actualK mistaken m the name he 


used for his species but the two da> living 
moths {Cydtinon Icilus and C julgens) are 
perhaps the most beautiful and conspicuous 
of all the Central American migrants 
The insect known m the M est Indies as 
the Green Page Moth (C letliis Plate M 
figure 7) is found chieflv in Trinidad the 
Guianas and Brazil while the closelv re 
lated species C julgens the one seen bv 
Bell is known to migrate m Mexico Nica 
ragua Costa Rica and south to Ecuador 
In British Honduras the Swallowtail 
Butterflv Papilw phtlolaus (Plate III fig 
ure 3) has been recorded passing in great 
numbers in one direction 

In temperate South America manj of the 
North American migrants reappear in 
eluding Dtone vantllae (Plate VI figure 3) 
Asaa monustc Phoebts eubulc (Plate II 
figure 3) and Vanessa carye Charles 
Darwm m 1832 saw a great flight like a 
snow storm of vellow butterflies out at sea 
off the Bay of San Bias m Argentina The 
flight was 600 feet high a mile wide and 
manv miles long The species is now be 
lieved to have been Cohas lesbta (Plate III 
figure 2) which is closelv related to the 
North American Clouded Sulphur and to 
the English Clouded Yellow 


MIGRATIONS IN AFRICA 


North Africa appears to be the source of 
a number of the European migrants and 
Its problems are those of Europe Tropical 
Africa IS quite separate and has entirely 
different migrants m the east and m the 
west South Africa appears to be closely 
associated with the East African area 


XII rvnicd luc lwu tinucipai mi 

grants are Ltbythea labdaca (Plate M fit^ 
ure 9) which moves in enormous swarms 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast and Cymo 
thoe coems which has been recorded in 
mass flights in the Belgian Congo and 
Uganda The former species has been seen 
moving southward about March or April 
M riting of the former species Far 
q«harson 1918 sa.d Early m the rams 
for trro or three dajs thousands of misrat 
mg butterflies pass here (Ibadan southern 
Nigetra) flymg southward The neero 
peasant knows that after that he mar sa Wy 
sow his cereal crops TowarH? 

rad o the rams srvarms of the same bite 
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In Fast \fnci there arc three prmcipil 
mlJ^r'^nts a \ello\\ su][)luir biitterflv (Ca 
topsiha fiorclla) and two clo^cK related 
bro\sn \eincd whites {Bdettots »«rjf»dma 
and B sc enna ) Catopsiha ftorcBa has 
been seen mipratinR m South \frica Kho 
desia and East \frica and in the Sudan 
and IS known to appear suddenK in num 
bers in Lg\pt at long inter\als 

A FLIGHT FOR 16 WFEKS — \ND STILL COISr 
STRONG 

I observed a thin migration of this spe- 
cies living to the north in Tanganvika m 
1929 The flight continued cverv fine dav 
for 16 weeks and was still going on when 
1 left the localitv 

Bdcnois mcseninia has much the same 
range and also regularlv appears as an 
immigrant in southern Palestine In Fast 
Africa It moves in huge bands nearly everv 
vear between Januarv and April but is 
then replaced bv the second species B 
severina which appears to continue moving 
till about the end of July Both butterflies 
feed on the caper plant {Capparts) found 
in and and semi desert countrv This 
probablv explains whv they are not seen on 
the damp forest covered west coast 
On the east coast of Africa there is also 
a migrant skipper butterfly (Andronpnus 
tieattder) which passes through northeast 
ern Tanganvika nearly every vear in 
"March flving to the south One flight that 
I saw lasted for 48 days and reached a 
maximum intensity of about SOO insects 
per minute passing on a twenty yard front 

MIGRANTS IN ASU AND AUSTRALIA 
In Asia bv far the most regular move 
aients of butterflies have been recorded in 
Cevlon where more than 60 species are 
known to take part in them The flights 
are grouped chieflv into two seasons one 
in November December more or less at 
the beginning of the northeast monsoon 
and another in Februarv to April toward 
the end of the monsoon The direct on of 
the flights IS confused but t has been sug 
gested that some of the species flv south 
ward down the east side of the island west 
ward along the south coast and then turn 
northward up the west coast 

In the absence of observers and records 
It IS impossible to sav whether thev com 
plete the circuit bv flying eastward along 
the north coast and so end up where lhe> 
started from There is undoubtedlv some 


mtcrchinge of mignnts between Indn ind 
Cevlon pirticiilirlv nlong the hnc of island* 
known as Adim s Bridge 

In mulhcrn Indn Mr J Fvershed an 
observer m the I aim Hills at an altitude of 
nlioiit 8(K)0 feet noted for nnnv jears a 
big southcrlv movement of butterflies in 
October and a smaller return flight to the 
north in I ebruarv and March The «pecies 
in the southward flight included manv of 
the principal Cevlon migrants but in the 
return flight onlv the I icrids {Calopstlta 
and Appias) were rqvrcscnted 

Some of the commoner migrant butter 
flies of Ceylon and southern India are illus 
trated m the color plates including several 
swallowtails — Plate III figures I late \ I 
figure 4 Hate MI figures 3 and 7 and 
Plate \ III figures 5 and 6 Danaus aglea 
(Plate \ II figure 2) is a relative of the 
Monarch Butterfl> Two are species of the 
great familv of whiles — I late II figures 
7 and 8 and three are nvmphalme butter 
flics — Plate \ I figures 1 2 and 8 
In northern India there appears to be a 
regular movement up to the highlands of 
the Himalayas in the spring at the be- 
ginning of the hot weather m the plains 
The speaes include the Long tailed Blue 
(Lamptdes bocttcus Plate \ I figure 5) and 
the (^bbage WTnie {Pterts brassicae) both 
of which are migrants m Europe 
In Iran there are records of the move- 
ment of an orange-vellow butterllj Te 
racotus fausta (Plate II figure 1) in addi 
tion to the ubiquitous Painted Lady 
There are several records of mass move- 
ments of butterflies in Burma Siam and 
the Malay Peninsula chieflj of species of 
Calopstlta Apptas and Danaus but at the 
moment we have not a single record for the 
whole of China and onlj one for Japan 
This last IS a note on a flight of the Small 
Cabbage hite {Pterts rapae) across K.ago 
shima Bav m 1886 

In Australia the two chief migrants are 
a white butterfly {Belenots java) and a 
skipper {Badamia exclamatwnis) The 
former which is a close relative of the two 
African migrants Belenots tnesenlitta and 
B severma af^ears at times m enormous 
numbers in the spring (November to Janu 
ary) m southeastern Australia particu 
larlv m New South Males The swarms 
have been recorded flving out to sea and 
dead butterfl es have been found washed 
up along the coast line for manv miles 
The skipper is found farther north in 
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Queen«hnd One obsmer neir Cairns re 
ports that there are two or three flights a 
\ear The^e last for two or three weeks 
and are alwa\s to the northeast He csti 
mates that 24 000 insects pass o\er even, 
lOOvard front each hour \nother savs 
that the butterflies flv south at one time of 
the \ ear and north at another Still a third 
observer savs that the swarms originate in 
New Guinea come couth into Queensland 
and then return four months later 

Two species of Delias (Plate VII figures 
1 and a) have also been recorded as mak 
mg mass flights m Australia but there are 
no recent records and more information is 
much needed 

MIGRATION HABIT IS WORLD WIDE 

Thus m nearlv cverv countrv in the 
world there is evidence that some species 
of butterflies take long flights more or less 
in one direction In a few of these species 
there is evidence of a return flight in the 
opposite direction at another time of the 
vear In the majorUv of species there is 
no evidence of a return but this of course 
IS not proof that the return does not take 
place Absence of evidence is not evidence 
of absence It is probable that in come 
cases the flights in one direction are verv 
much thinner than in the other, and hence 
much more difficult to observe 

The flights in the temperate and sub 
tropical parts of the world appear to be 
awav from the Equator in the spring and 
toward it m the autumn as is the case 
with most birds but there are a few e\ 
ceptions to this In the eastern Tropics 
particularh in southern India and Cevlon 
there js some evidence that the migration 
seasons are related to the monsoon 

The flights mav consist of a few hundred 
individuals onh or up to thousands of 
millions Thev mav pass a point of ob 
servation in a few minutes in a compact 
mass or mav form a thinner flight which 
mav continue passing for dajs or even 
weeks The flight mav even be so thin 
that the individual butterflies are quite out 
01 sight of each other m this case the 
movement is not bkelv to be noticed ct 
cept bv an expert who is on the lookout 

A CHALLENGE TO NATURALISTS 

It \T> difficult to state the lower bimt of 
distance that w e could call a migration But 
there is no doubt that the upper limit is 
surpnsingh high and that come migrant 


butterflies cover well over a thousand miles 
more or less in one direction before thev 
settle down to their normal life again 
\ statement of such ettraordinarj facts 
IS a challenge to anv naturalist \ hun 
dred questions arise in his mind hat 
species of butterflies migrate’ At what 
season of the vear is the habit developed’ 
When and where do thev start’ What 
route do thev take’ W hen do thev stop’ 
Is the movement correlated with anv par 
ticular weather conditions or food supplv ’ 
Such questions can be answered onU 
bv more and more observ ers recording more 
and still more facts — alwavs watching out 
for evidence of movement of insects and 


putting It on record whether it proves or 
disproves their own particular theories 
Then there are questions of theorv and 
explanation Whv do the butterflies leave 
their starling point’ WTiat makes them 
choose one particular direction more than 
another’ And what makes them stop’ 
Last of all there are the fundamental 
questions W hv do thev migrate at all’ 
How did the habit start’ W hat good is 
it to the individual or to the species’ And 
if we can prove a benefit have we ex 
plained the habit’ 

The evidence at present available indi 
cates that migration takes place in about 
250 species but in manv of these there is 
onlv a hint or a single record of movement 
The species in which the regularitv of mi 
gration is reallv well established have prac 
ticallv all been mentioned above 

It IS however almost certain that the 
actual number of migrant butterflies is 


pciiiaps <1 ujuusana 
or more species In Great Britain where 
the subject has been more mtensivelv 
studied and where there are records of 
amateur oallectors going back well over 
a centurj we know that 13 species of the 
68 found in that countrv are wholh or 
partlv migrants Since one or two of the 

“ sav that 

one Rfth of the species are migrants 
In Cetlon more than one-quarter of the 
^o«-n butterflies hate been recorded in 

an oSr, fl'lgM? " 

Observations on thp flmht t 

-deoter measured 
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NATIVES OF AUSTRALIV AND INDIA ARE 
A south India observer reports that two annual butterflo^ ^ "'^DVenturers 

huge southward flight takes place m OetolM.r JiV nugrations occur m ti, t> . , 

Shown here are (1) Dr/ias ni^nna Australia ° northward m Hills A 

(3) /\t/>t/io a^ttmetiwo/i India ( 4 ) ^*^***^ HI fig ji (21 or March 

.de ,6) Austrah?^7^'X;;roSJf'd^a<'» 
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watch indicate that the ^pecd is little, if 
an\, faster than normal lii^ht spe«!s of 
from 5 to 15 miles an hour ha\e been noterl 
If a butterfly is on the wine for sexcral 
hours a da\ in normal flicht it must co\cr 
man\ miles of pround, but the fiijjht is as 
often one was as another, and it ends up 
not far from \shere il has started 

In m\ opinion the chief characteristic 
of the miRratora flight is that it is normal 
flight straightened out — that the insect 
has a sense of direction and is able to 
keep to one direction hour after hour and 
da\ after da\ This and the fact that it 
appears to be less distractc<l ba the wax- 
side temptations of food and 'ex arc suffi 
cient to account for the great distances 
covered m a straight line 

WTia DOES A FLIGHT START? 

The start of a migratorv flight has been 
attributed to various causes — to starv ation, 
overcrowding, too manv parasites, and un 
favorable weather oanditions Starv*ation 
I think, ma> be ruled out as a general 
cause because the migrating individuals 
are usuallv well develop^ specimens, often 
with a large reserve of fo(^ in the form 
of a fat bodv stored up during the cater- 
pillar stage from surplus nourishment 
There does, however, appear to be some 
evidence that crowding in the caterpillar 
stage brings about the migratorv instinct 
In the butterflies the evndence is somewhat 
indefinite Thus it has been stated that 
where caterpillars have been crowded mi 
gration has followed, and, indeed it would 
be difficult to imagine «ome of the enor 
mous swarms of butterflies originating 
without the caterpillars having been 
crowded to some extent 

There is some evndence of the rever'c, 
however, as great swarms of overcrowded 
caterpillars have been known to produce 
swarms of butterflies which did not migrate, 
even when the habit was known to exist in 
the speaes \lso, "Monarch Butterflies, 
which have dev eloped from scattered larvae 
actualh congregate just before migrating 
although It IS possible to bring this into line 
b% savnng that it is the crowding in the 
adult stage which releases the instinct 
The reallv important evndence for the 
fact that overcrowding instead of food 
shortage, is a cause of migration, comes 
from another group of migratorv insects 
the locusts In this group the migrating 
and nonmigrating indivnduals of the same 


species enn be distmguishetl from each other 
b> structure, color, phvsiologv, nnd be 
havtor, and it his been shown exi>erimen 
tillv that from the same batch of eCr-S 
migrating forms enn be producetl bv over 
crowding and nonmigrating forms bj iso- 
Iition 

In the butterflies experimental evidence 
on this point is not forthcoming, nor, so 
far as I am aware, do the migrant individ 
uals ordimrilv differ in color or siruaure 
from the nonmignnls 

BLTTTRFLIES FLV A BFF LIST 
The Instinct to keep living in one direc 
tion, and the abilitv to do so, are so highh 
developed in migrating butterflies that thev 
have been known to flv through railwav 
tunnels, and into the windows of rooms 
and out at the other side if thev could 
rather than deviate from their course 
In East Africa I have seen migrating 
white butterflies {Belenots mesentma) beat 
themselves against the wall of mv bungalow 
which happened to be m their wav Thev 
also were observed rising to the top of a 
tall tree, shaped somewhat like a Lombardv 
poplar, and descending on the other side 
when a movement of three or four feet left 
or right, would have taken them past the 
obstruction with one tenth of the effort 
How does the bulterflj keep to its direc 
tion’ We have not the faintest idea 
An analjsis of several hundred records 
in which both flight and wind direction 
were known show^ just as manv flights 
into the wind as against it and migrations 
have been known to go on steadilv when 
there was not enough wind to move a 
feather 

It also has been suggested that the but 
terflies onent themselves bv the sun Do 
thev then allow for the gradual movement 
of the sun across the skv from east to west’ 
And what about insects that migrate at 
night, the moths for example’ Also manv 
butterflies migrate at middav in the Tropics 
when the sun is exactly overhead 

A magnetic sense has been suggested 
It sounds ver\ simple But what about 
magnetic storms’ And how could allow 
ance be made for the continuallv changing 
difference between the true north and the 
magnetic north’ No morphologist has vet 
found in anv insect an organ that is sensi 
tne to the magnetic field 

Of course memors is ruled out be 
cause no bulterfl\ makes the joumev twice 
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in the <5imc direction I \en m the cm of 
the Monarch which makes a round trip 
the southward flight is made h\ butterflies 
which ha\e ne\er miRriled before and 
which are children grandchildren or e\en 
great grandchildren of the last migrants 
So we must for the moment call the 
sense of direction an instinct recogni/ 
mg that we have no cvplanation and wc 
must continue to look for further evidence 
both in the field and in the liboratorv 

THr END OF TlIF ILTfHT 
It seems quite clear that the butterflies 
do not set off for some promised land flow 
ing with milk and honev and settle down 
when thev reach U Sometimes ihev do 
indeed come to areas suitable for tern 
jxirarv breeding areas which have been 
reached manv times before \lmosl as 
often thev pass through these countries and 
instead of settling down thev mav flv on 
and on out into the ocean or to the Arctic 
lands where practicallv all perish 

It would appear that while the migrating 
instinct (one might almost call it hvs 
lena ) is on thev must continue fivmg 
until the stimulus has worn itself out and 
it IS more or less chance if this happens in 
suitable or unsuitable countrv 
I! one imagines two countries one of 
which IS suitable for occupation bv a partic 
ular insect onl> m one part of the vear 
and the other countrv m the other half of 
the vear then the insect would be able 
to survive only if il could develop a habit 
moving regularly twice a vear from one 
countrv to the other The habit would 
not be merely useful to the species but a 
vital necessity 

l\e do not know enough about the mi 
gration of butterflies to sav whether such a 
simple case occurs but on the whole the evi 
dence appears to indicate something d ffer 
ent The insects in most cases seem to mt 
grate from a countrv which can and often 
does support them in small numbers all the 
V ear round and flv to areas which are suit 
able onW for lemporary habitation 

For example the ‘Monarch migrates 
northward from the southern United Stales 
m the spring but can survive in the South 
without moving The same is apparently 
true of the Painted Lady m North Afnca 
and southern Europe we have no evidoicc 
that It IS unable to survive in the south m 
spite of the fact that so manv move north 
Th s brings us to the fundamental m 
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portance of the relurn flight from tht 
theoretical view of the evolution of the 
habit If a butterfly lives permanently 
one country and at intervals sends oh 
migrants to other areas which can only 
lemporinlv occupied and if none of the»e 
ever return then we are faced with a grave 
difficultv 

Wc have an instinct which has persislc<I 
(oT thousands or millions of v ears v el the 
species IS perpetuated solely bv the ind‘ 
viduals which do not develop that habd 
but Slav behind in the permanent breeding 
ground This is exactly contrary to Dai 
wins theory of evolution bv the survival 
of the fittest 

Il IS therefore interesting to note thaf 
about twenty vears ago it was thought that 
there was practically no evidence of a returh 
flight in anj species with the exception of 
the Monarch Since then however evi 
dence has been accumulating rapidlv and 
we now have records that support the ide3 
of a return flight m at least 20 specie^ 
Perhaps wc shall find eventually that th® 
difflcuUv of explanation was due onlv tP 
our lack of knowledge of the true facts 

It might be pointed out here that afl 
alternative to migration for avoiding 
period of unfavorable conditions is ati 
ability to go into a dormant stage such r? 
hibernation or estivation The birds for 
example have specialized in migration and 
none hibernate but among the mammal,^ 
hibernation is quite frequent and migration 
much less so It therefore is curious tc> 
lind Vhal the Monarch ‘Butterfly migrates 
a thousand miles or so apparently onlv t() 
hibernate when it reaches the end of it? 
journey 


MIGRANT INSECT PESTS 
The subject of the migration of butter 
flies and moths has a distinct economic m 
lerest foe of what value is it to advnse a 
farmer to take precautions against the mul 
tiplication of a pest if that multiplication 
takes place a thousand miles away ’ 

Some of the migrant butterflies and many 
of the moths are serious pests in various 
I«rts of the world The Painted Ladv al 
though useful as a thistle eater m North 
S artichokes m th" 

south of France The Cotton orm h7s 
already been mentioned (pages s68 074 ? 

Pr2 ^ known as the 

Greasy Cutworm (Agrotis vbsilon) wE.rN 
damages wheat m thi winteSttoS'm 
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It onal Geograph c Soc ety Nat ral Color Photograph by W lard K Culver 

SWALLOWTAILS OF SIAM (1) AND INDIA (5 AND 6) WANDER FAR FROM HOME 


Traveling butterfl es vary greatly m size shape and mlor Some varieties cover the same routes 
year after year while others have less regular habits (1) /^piho ontip! ales pofipthns Siam (2) 
Danaus gihppns Argentina (3) Tertat seHf^lenns Africa (4) Tertas t larshahi Africa {S) 
crtno, India, (6) Pipiho nonttus India (7) -Danaus chrysippus Africa 
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to detect submerged submarines It tnetsures 
from the nir minute \anUions m the inten 
sit\ of the earths magnetic fitld, such as 
would be caused b} so large a mass of metal 
as a submarine 

\s «oon as the cMstencc of the instrument 
became known to the U S Geological Sur\c\, 

It was obvious that it might prove of enormous 
value for wide scale geological explorations 
It had prcviouslv been determined that this 
magnetic inlcnsilv showed considerable varia 
tion with the major Ivpes of rock — igneous, 
sedimentarv , and melamorphic — because of 
their different magnetic properties and with 
the contours m which thev were arranged 
It has been observed that the magnelom 
eter starts where radar ends ’ It might be de 
scribed as an X rav radar, b> which one can 
see under "Mother Earth s skin 

Land under the Icecap Probed 

Survevs of more than 200 000 square miles 
in the United States and Alaska showed that 
the magnetometer fulfilled all Us promise 
It vvas of special value m locating geological 
structures which most frcquentl> are asso 
ciated with petroleum deposits 

For purposes of exploration the instrument 
vvas impTov ed so that an automatic continuous 
record of magnetic intensit> was correlated 
constantlj w uh a plane s position in space to 
obtain an uninterrupted recording of the geo 
ph>sical structure of the country Hown over 
Such an airborne magnetometer was oper 
ated on four flights from the Little America 
base by James R Balsley Jr of the Geologt 
cal Survey %taC( Tbe over all res.ult. vras. to 
demonstrate that it was po>!sible to record m 
this way what lav under the Antarctic icecap 
Near the eastern edge of the Ross Shelf Ice 
IS Roosevelt Island It is believed to con 
stitute the fulcrum upon which two ice shelves 
the Ross and Prestrud turn to form the Bay 
of Whales a few miles to the north But it is 
completely ice covered to a depth of about 
500 feet It hardly protrudes from the rest 
of the shelf Even its existence has been 
debatable Balsley s magnetometer recordings 
showed unmistakably that it is a real body 
of land composed chieflv of granite rock 

A somewhat smaller island shown on maps 
at the entrance to the Prestrud Shelf slightly 
to the southeast was demonstrated either not 
to exist or to be composed of sedimentary 
rocks The former conclusion is considered 
more probable 

Another flight was over the Edward VII 
Peninsula and the Rockefeller Mountains In 
this area laborious geological studies have 
been made on the ground It had been de 


tcrmincd lint the mountains are composed 
largcK of grinitchke rocks Ihe magnetorue 
Icr, from a thousand feet above, gave pre 
ciselj the same results 

On the other hind, the instrument showed 
that that magnificent landmark, La Gorcc 
Peak, named for mj old friend Dr John Oliver 
La Gorce, was composed almost entirely uf 
«e<limentarj rocks compressed from oceiin 
bottom muds through millions of vears 
At one point the edge of the Ross Sea was 
found 20 miles east of the line designated 
on existing charts A source of peculiar satis 
faction was the finding of considerable nvAg 
netic intensitv variation m the neighborhood 
of Raman Bav Dr Siplc had predicted, from 
the nature of crevasses there, that the point 
must rcprc«:ent a break of some %ort in the 
earths structure — probablv an island The 
magnetic readings verified this supposition 
The detector element of the magnetometer 
IS housed in a streamlined bomb shaped Ciise 
known as the bird ' which is towed behind 
and beneath the plane on a cable 100 feet 
long This IS to eliminate the magnetic 
effect of the metal m the aircraft itself The 
measurcmenls are so delicate that every pos 
sible contaminating factor must be removed 
to make valid conclusions 
Undoubtedh there are both valuable and 
precious minerals under Antarctica s ice It 
IS difficult to conceive of such a large part of 
the earth s surface without them 
The magnetometer can at least give a good 
indication of w here to look It cannot identjfv 
specific minerals such as gold or uranium 
U caw detect as has beew deca,Qw.«.tcated vo. 
the case of oil the geophysical formations 
where they are most likely to be found 


South Magnetic Pole a Large Oval 


Studv of the earth s magnetism itself natu 
rally has a notable part in the program of any 
polar ev-pedition This field of science was 
represented by Dr H Herbert Howe and Lt 
C A Schoene both of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 


Available evidence indicates that the South 
Magnetic Pole must be considered a roueblv 
ov^ region, perhaps more than I 000 square 
mfe in area At numerous points in this ot al 
a compass needle on a horizontal axis would 
point straight downward and hS ™in s 
wonld chanp position from day to dw ■rtie 
mall f “Ordered as *e 

trhlfkXa^tl™ /W some- 
netic Pole evidently tas shifS ^ 
haven t enough data to prove u ’ 
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That stnnge phenomenon ^^hlch Dr Sjple 
calls the ‘antithesis of darkness, *' and a\hich 
caused our acria! tragedy (page 502), const! 
tutes one of the constant perils of the Ant- 
arctic, and must be understood before it can 
be conquered It is e«peciallj important for 
airplane landings, a\hich require fine judg- 
ments of the elevation and contour of the 
snow surface It is a weird while light ex- 
perienced chiefly on cloudy days when a wool- 
like fleece covers most of the sky 
On such days there are no shadows Near- 
by objects, especiallj men dressed in white, 
vanish and reappear without warning 

Sunburns, although no sun is visible, are 
\vke\v to be severe, and the worst burned areas 
may be the bottom of the chin and the palms 
of ungloved hands Visibility is extremely 
bad Elevations and depressions which ordi- 
narily serve as landmarks are merged into an 
endless white flatness Walking becomes a 
blind staggering because there is no vvay of 
judging the level of the snow surface 
Weird While Light a Danger Source 
On such a day tractor and sledge parties 
away {torn base in unknown territory can pro- 
ceed very slowly, if at all The absence of 
shadows leaves the men with no means of 
detecting the parallel windrows of arched snov^ 
which indicate crevasses 

In the North a similar phenomenon, known 
as ‘ Arctic white out ” has caused airplane 
accidents 

Br Siple s tentative hypothesis is that this 
‘antithesis of darkness” can be explained as 
a phenomenon of multiple reflection of sun 
light Visible and short wave invisible cadia 
tion is trapped between earth and sky 

Ordinary sunshine striking the earth is 
partly absorbed by the varicolored landscape 
and partly reflected back into space Here 
there is only the unbroken whiteness of the 
neve It is an almost perfect reflector 
The radiation rejected by the earth cannot 
I get past this cloud screen into free space again 
A certain amount of it is reflected badi against 
the snow, to be re reflected against the clouds 
Thus there is a constant building up of 
trapped light, which is added to that received 
each instant from the sun itself Light is 
coming from above, from below, and from all 
sides where there are snow-covered slopes 
The area withm the Antarctic Circle is like 
a titanic hall of mirrors 

This trapped light hypothesis obviously Is 
only a tentative attempt to explain an eerie 
phenomenon of the polar regions The ex 
planation remains debatable 

Antarctica is swaddled m a warm blanket 


This rcmirkablc fnct was established by duly 
soundings of the upper atmosphere by radio 
sondes, the astounding little robot observers 
which can be sent aloft by free balloon and 
which send back a continuous record of the 
conditions they encounter 

Here Stratosphere Is Closer to Earth 
Over the Equator the temperature drops 
with altitude up to about 60,000 feet — the 
floor of the stratosphere there * Thenceforth 
It remains constant or may even show slight 
increases 

Over Antarctica there is a different situation 
Two thousand feet above the earth throughout 
the summer was found a laver of atmosphere 
about 300 feet thick in which the temperature 
generallj was eight to ten degrees higher than 
at the ground One recording was 14 degrees 
higher Such inversions of temperature are 
known elsewhere 

Once this stratum is passed, the tempera 
lure declines steadily to about 60 below at 
23,000 feel In the next mile of altitude it 
increases about five degrees 
This means that Antarctica’s summer strato 
sphere is only about two fifths the height of 
that over the Equator and two thirds as high 
as that over the United States In winter it is 
about the same as m summer, or possibly a 
little lower 

Flasks were filled with South Pole wind-- 
air which had moved northward at least a 
thousand miles over the continent at an alti 
tude of more than 6,000 feet — for chemical 
analysis at the Bureau of Standards 
Breathing Antarctic atmosphere has a 
cvitiowsly exhilarating efiect It is one of the 
attractions which bring men back to the^e 
frozen wastes on expedition after expedition 
No Colds till New Men Arrived 
While the wmelike quality of winds over 
the ice mountains doubtless is partly psycho 
logical, there remains the fact that this air is 
a slightly different mixture of gases from that 
of air in middle latitudes It contains, for ex 
ample, less than a third as much water \apor 
as atmospheric samples collected at the Equa 
tor Further studies with respect to the 
amounts of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and argon are still being made 
Antarctica is sterilized by millions of years 

*See in the National GEOCRApmc jrACAZixE 
Explonng the Earlh s Stratosphere by Lt John A 
Mamady December 1926 Ballooning in the 
Stratosphere by Auguste Piccard March IW3 
and all by Capt Albert VV Stevens ‘Exploring the 
Strato-phere October 1934 Man s Farthest Aloft 
Januarv 1936 and Scientific Results of the World 
Record Stratosphere Flight May 1936 
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An Injured Arm Gets Expert Attention at the World’s Southernmost Hospital 
In the sick bay at Little America H Dr H H Richardson of Bea\er Penns>Kama an Antarctic veteran 
gives emergency treatment for a minor acadent on the ice An oil burning stove keeps the tent warm 


of cold — a hypochondriac s dream land Nor 
mally a person is safe here from such maladies 
as the common cold influenza, and pneumonia 
Among the personnel of the CNpedition, re 
spiratory diseases had disappeared and sick 
bays were empty except for accident cases 
until the arrival of new men late m January 
aboard planes from the aircraft carrier 

They brought with them varieties of the 
cold virus which were transmitted rapidly m 
the warm ship wardrooms and soon there was 
a mild epidemic of sneezing and coughing 
In the meteorological studies, balloons drag 
ging targets which could be tracked by radar — 
a system developed for Air Force meteorolo 
gists during the war — were used to determine 
the velocity and direction of winds over the 
low cloud cover which overlies the entire 
region most of the lime The method func- 
tions up to about 30 000 feet (page 496) 
Some curious meteorological phenomena 
were observed One dav at Little America, 
for example, there was a cloudl“ss sk\ with 


perfect visibility for about eight hours It was 
pKjssible to follow with the naked eye an ordi 
nary weather balloon up to 79,000 feet before 
it finally faded from sight in a deep purple sky 
where shone the planet Venus There was a 
grass green horizon 

Sun Ringed with Rainbow Halo 
The purple color of the heavens was es 
pecially striking and apparently has not been 
elsewhere recorded The psychological im 
pression was one of infinite coldness There 
was no roof of blue between earth and the 
ab^lute zero of emptj space between the stars 
The strange sky coter presumably nas due 
in part to tbe almost complete absence of dust 
particles in the Antarctic atmosphere 
There nine rapid, radical temperature 
Ranges, such as a rise of 18 degrees m „„e 
hour without any variation in the'wmd Sire" 

Seteral ‘ice fogs were obserted In 
pearance these do not differ notably "C 
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Ski Awheel Landing Gear Enabled the R4Ds to Take Off from a 
Carrier and Land on Snow 

Only three inches of wheel protruded through the ski since more would have 
meant senous danger of a crack up at the end of the Bight from the PhiUtbtne 
Sea (pa^ 444) It was the first time such a ski wheel take off had Uen 
attempted from a carrier A ground crew member is jacking up the oUne 
preparatory to remoMng the wheels for operation in Antarctica 


Drdtnary white fogs, but through them one 
sees rambowlike halos around the sun These 
are due to aggregations of billions of extremely 
minute ice crystals m the air close to the earth 
Two cradles of cyclones for Antarctic re- 
gions, which indirectly, it is probable, affect 
most of the world south of the Equator, were 
located Cold air off the Polar Plateau sweeps 
northward from western Victoria Land near 
the South Magnetic Pole It crashes into 
warm north wands somewhere near the Balleny 
Islands and ‘ baby ’ cyclones are born 
These grow rapidly, sweeping eastward 
across the Ross Sea, and finally decay in the 


Rockefeller and Queen 
Maud mountains 
The other cradle is 
prolnbl) near Mount 
Ruth Siplc, on the 
western edge of the 
Amundsen Sea Here 
apparentl) the cold 
polar air sweeps 
through some wide gap 
m the mountains and 
encounters southward- 
blowing winds Thus 
again c) clones are cre- 
ated which mo\e east 
ward, gathering 
strength, and finally 
decay somewhere over 
the Palmer Peninsula 
This accounts for the 
origin of major storms 
in two of the four quad- 
rants into which, for 
convenience, Antarctica 
ordinanlv is divided 
Several minor areas 
of storm center actn ity 
also were found by the 
Eastern and Western 
Groups operating m 
the other quadrants 
Location of all, with 
the eslabhshmentof 
adequate observing sta 
tions would simplify 
Antarctic weather fore 
casting for future et 
peditions 

“Blue City” of South- 
ernmost Mammals 
A few miles from the 
base, hidden among 
blue ice grottoes, was 
a large colony of Wed 
deil seals (page 501 ) These drowsy giants 
are the worlds southernmost mammals, and 
this infemohke region of pressure ice in the 
Ross Shelf, always suffused by a strange blue 
light and traversed by deep, hidden crevasses, 
marks the southern limit on earth of warm 
blooded mammals 

For the seals it is a permanent summer and 
winter home Hundreds were counted by air 
sur\eys conducted from the base Thev ordi 
narily live beside holes in the ice which give 
them access to deep Ross Sea waters for fish, 
their staple food When these holes freeze 
over several inches thick m early autumn, the 
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creatures cut %v\ndo\vs through the ice with 
their teeth 

Dr Alton A Lindsey, assistant biologist 
of my second expedition to the Antarctic, 
watched these seals at work “Swinging the 
entire head from side to side,” he reported, 
“with the mouth held open at an angle of 1 50", 
they cut a double groove by use of the canines 
(and perhaps incisors also) of both jaws” 

In winter these strange animals disappear, 
but they do not desert their “blue city ” They 
apparentlv huddle on ledges on the sides of 
the crevasses all the winter night, with tem 
peratures as low as 70 below outside They 
supposedly have access to the sea at most 
limes On the snow they can outrace a man, 
but ordmardy show wo fear 

The animals seem complete masters of their 
harsh environment MTien fish are plentiful 
they store enormous amounts of blubber to 
sustain them m hard times Females, for 
ample, eat nothing for a week after pups are 
born, but, drawing on this blubber for food, 
are able to give enough milk for a single pup 
to gam as much as seven pounds a dav 
There was some speculation as to whether 
the ice drift had not earned their home canvon 
among the crystal mountains too far awav to 
allow them further access to the sea In that 
case, they wtiuld be doomed to slow death from 
starvation 

This can be determined only by a later ex- 
pedition It seems improbable however that 
such naturally intelligent animals with m 
stincts built on countless generations of ex 
penence with ice, would have allowed them 
selves to be trapped in sutb a fashion Tho 
blue city it is most likely, remains their 
home and not their prison 

Two Geographic Ghosts Are Laid 

On the edge of the Antarctic some depth 
findings confirmed the nonexistence of two 
century old phantom lands in the positions 
previously reported for them 

First were the Nimrod Islands,’ at latitude 
56 30 south and longitude 158 30 west They 
first were reported bv Capt Henry Eilbeck m 
the Aunrod m 1828 after his ship had been 
blown off course during a passage around Cape 
Horn He described high mountain peaks 
hosts of birds, and fields of marine v egelation 
m the water 

On our expedition the ships Yancey and 
Mcrricl made radar soundings o\er a 20 mile 
radius around the reported position The> 
found only ocean about two miles deep 

The second ghost laid was ‘ Swam s Island,” 
m latitude 59 30 south and longitude lOO 
west 


It apparently was the ice born hallucmatiou 
of the Nantucket whaler Jonathan Swam who 
in 1809 recorded the position of a large island 
surrounded for miles by fields of red water due 
to the presence of minute crustaceans known 
as “knll,” which concentrate in colonies of 
countless trillions Thev usually indicate that 
land IS somewhere in the vicmitv 

Here also the expedition’s depth findings 
showed only water two miles deep 

Both Eilbeck and Swam may have seen 
exceptionally large icebergs drifting slowly 
northward, eventually to disintegrate in the 
warmer waters of the Pacific 

Sometimes these are enormous In Januarv , 
1927, for example, the Norwegian whaler 
Odd I passed a tabular iceberg the area of 
which was estimated at 10,000 square miles, 
or approximately the size of Maryland 
Another explanation is that both ship cap 
tains were victims of mirages They pre 
sumably were too far north to have observed 
much horizon ‘ blink,” the magnified reflection 
of ice formations against the sky, m whose 
fantastic configurations anybody is likelv to 
see anything, from the skyline of New York 
Citv to an island in the mid Pacific forested 
with fronded palms 

Certamlv there was no suggestion of charla 
tanism about the ‘discoveries’ Thev were 
reported merely as matters of routine before 
the day when scientific methods of observation 
were well established 


Id ton tractors Make six-day Journey 
A SIX day land journev into the Rockefeller 
Mountains and return, a total of 280 miles 
with two 16 ton amphibian tractors was one 
of the most important experiments, as regards 
future exploration in polar regions, conducted 
by the expedition 

The party was led bv Capt Vernon D Boyd 
of the U S Marine Corps, a veteran of Ant 
arctic exploration (pages 481, 489) 

The immediate objective was to establish a 
gasoline cache and weather station for the 
planes but of significance also was the test of 
the possibility of using specially equipped 
heavy tracked vehicles tor long overland jour 
nevs, such as a conceivable march from the 
Bay of WTrales to the South Pole 
Su* a journey uould be beset by manv 

Kpn“j’;r:rs„.b^s:“r 

rg.:^e^\Vt^?m:sfre&^^^^ 

incursions into the interior Ki.t t k ’ 

KiKoline ave 500 ^ 7 ™ t,v ® 

uiU motor overland to the Pde"™" 

Our prev lous evpedit.uns have experimented 



Tons of Ice Break from the Ross Ice Barrier Almost at the Photographers’ Feet 
Cracks in the foreground empha-uc the danger of coming clo<e to the barriers face here about 80 
feet abo\e the water and broken ice of the Bay of Wliales O F Bowe Chief Photographers Male is 
read) to beat a quick retreat as he peers over the brink. The dark area at upper left indicates a water 
«k>” reflected from the Ross Sea 


with motorized transport across the endless 
wastes of thinlv crusted and sandlike neve 
with indifferent «uccess but each faQure where 
we recognize our mistakes can be regarded as 
a step forward 

Our heavy tractors everted a pressure of 
about 12^ pounds per square mch, or more 
than three times the mavimum permissible 
The two earned <5e\en men and their gear — a 
load of nearlv 3,000 pounds — on the Rocke 
feller "Mountains trek 

Gasoline, food, and equipment sufficient for 
three months in case the partv became ma 
rooned were earned on heaw sleds Two were 
dragged behind each tractor 
The vehicles averaged seven miles an hour, 
mov mg steadily a quarter of a mile apart The 
partv traveled almost directly eastward over 
the ice of the Ross Shelf 

It was a region beset with death traps for 
heavy vehicles The^ were wide crevassed 


areas where the great chasms in the ice were 
concealed bv thin snow bridges 

Problems of vnsibility and navigation were 
unportant from the first The skv was over 
cast nearlv all the time This resulted m a 
condition of shadowless low visibility in which 
It was impossible to detect the parallel ridges 
in the snow which indicate crevasses 

Nevertheless, only once did a tractor break 
through a snow bridge and then, fortunately, 
after it had straddled the chasm 

Mirages Paint Horizon with Illusion 
Throughout the six davs the sun was visible 
for only three hours «io Captain Bovd bad 
to navigate entirely with the magnetic com 
pass which is highlv unreliable m the Ant 
arctic The experience must be giv en due con 
sideration in plans for anv future tractor 
incursion deep into the continent Bovd rec 
ommends some sort of gyrocompass 
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Such "VS arm and Buoyant Suits Save Lives in Freezing Seas 
Lifesaving immers on su ts are tested in water at a teroperalure of 29 Fahrenhe t on Uashngtons 
B tthday Quickly donned oser ord nary clothes they were u cd eitens vely dunng the var to sa\e the 
h es of torpedoed merchant seamen 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
trip was the continuous panorama of mirages 
All one day great walls of cream colored and 
dark blue icebergs loomed ahead of the Irac 
tors Sometimes they would merge into a 
solid blue wall It seemed as if the party 
rapidly was approaching an iceberg filled sea 
Actually this was a projection against the 
sky of Okuma Bav which cuts into the Ross 
Shelf Ice about 60 miles to the north 
At the end of the route a party climbed 
Mount Helen Washington for geological speci 
mens and a Msit to the seismograph station 
«ct up b\ the last expedition There they 
re-^cued two marble slabs used by Roy G 
I ilzsimmons as a base for h s instruments 
Bold brought them back with him as a pos 
sible ba^e for a memorial to Fitzsimmons 
who was killed in the war 

\s a result of the trip Capta n Boyd was 
conimccd that eien the 16 Ion tractors with 
certa n improiemcnls could be used for a 


much longer trek even to the Pole itself It 
would be necessary to provide heat for the 
space occupied by personnel and some sort 
of living quarters 

W ith the vehicles in their present condition 
Captain Bovd points out the trip would ha\e 
been impossible earlier in the season The 
tractors ground pressure was loo great B\ 
mid February however the surface of the 
neve had hardened Even so the machines 
sank from eght to ten inches over soft areas 
and probably would have bogged down over 
anv great distance 


\ntarct.ca is an ageless land where nothin- 
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For the First Time in History, Men Land on a Lake In Antarctica 
Furrowing the blue ereen water is one of the wing floats of the Martin Manner seaplane which 
«markable ‘oasis” Beyond rise icebergs and bare broivn hills where a super- 
ficial survey failed to disclose any visible sign of life (Plate Mil and pages 47S and 499) 


possibilities of establishing an auxtharv base 

Scott’s camp might have been abandoned 
only a few weeks ago The prefabricated 
cabm which the explorer had brought from 
England still stood in perfect condition The 
timbers looked as if freshly sawn Printed 
directions for putting them together, which 
were found pasted on one wall, might jUst 
have come from the press 

A hitching rope which Scott had used for his 
ponies was so completely undetenorated after 
43 years that it was used without hesitation 
to secure the helicopter in which Admiral 
I Cruzen had flown from “hip to shore A few 
sealskins scattered about looked new Car 
tons of biscuits still were edible, although 
rather tasteless 

And there was the “latest news ” A Rus 
sian army was invading the Pamirs, according 
to the headlines of a British news magazine 
found in the ice Paper and print looked as 
if the publication had com" from the press 
cnl> a few days before But this journal had 
been printed in 1892 

Scott s 1911 camp at Cape Evans, on the 
western shore of Ross Island, from which he 
set out on his ill fated journej to th" South 
Pole, was also visited bv task force personnel 


It appeared somewhat disorderly after the 
buffetmgs of 35 winters Snow had drifted 
through cracks in the planks of the sealed 
cabin Straw and debris were strewn over the 
nearly ice free volcanic ash 
The frozen carcass of a dog stood on four 
legs as if it were alive Seal carcasses from 
which fresh steaks might have been cut lay 
about Scattered around the cabin were car 
tons of provisions, still good to eat A box 
of matches ignited easily 

Just west of this camp the great Ferrar 
Glacier, one of the most impressive sights m 
the Antarctic, rises 7,500 feet through the 
mountains Two graves on a hilltop are 
covered with beautifully colored volcanic ash 
Steam came from the crater of three tiered 
Mount Erebus on Ross Island (page 476) 

Killer TVhales, Seals, and Penguins 
An unusual abundance of the dreaded 
orcas, or killer whales, was found in JIc 
Murdo Sound waters, and brown cliffs of the 
diore were covered with seaU and penguins 
The season was so near its end that plans for 
an auxiliarv base were abandoned The area 
remains one of the best possible for an ex- 
pedition headquarters 
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This expedition was so large that I have 
had difficulty m condensing its story into a 
magazine article — even one as long as this 
Thus there were many outstanding men and 
officers to whom it has been impossible to 
give the credit they so richly deserve This 
has disturbed me, even though I realize that 
It would require several volumes to describe 
adequately a 4,000 man expedition How 
ever, since I have covered the expedition by 
groups, I should be remiss not to mention 
two the veterans of our former expeditions 
and the representatives of the press and radio 

11 Correspondents, 12 Antarctic Veterans 
There were rune members of the press and 
two radio commentators The three great 
press associations several large newspapers, 
and the major broadcasting systems were 
represented 

I was not used to so many reporters On 
each of my other expeditions I had had only 
one, and he earned on also as a member of 
the expedition So I wondered how it was 
going to work out with U of them 
I soon found out By the time we got set 
tied at Little America I had seen enough of 
the men of the press to know that I could look 
upon them as true and loyal members of the 
expedition They were thoughtful and con 
siderate, and as square a group of men as I 
had ever in all my long career come m contact 
with in any walk of life 
At Little America I lost all desire to censor 
am thing the correspondents wrote Their 
judgment and craftsmanship were such that I 
didn t even check their stories for accuracy 
These 11 correspondents renewed m\ faith 
in our free press and I am human enough to 
be very grateful to them 

Our personnel included 12 veterans of for 
mer expeditions Since this was a naval ex 
pedition It was not practicable to take more 
They supplied to the expedition such tech 
nical knowledge of Antarctica as the Navy 
lacked Officnlly their contribution was in 
estimable and personalU it was a joy to 
have them with us They were all at Little 
\mcrica but \dmiral Cruzen who was taking 
the ships north and Jack Perkins biologist 
who had broken his leg 

\\ c used to meet at least once a dav m what 
we called the veterans tent Of course we 
1 new a lot about each other and the razzing 
th It went on there I am certain was a world s 
record 

Thev were all inetl and true men or xou 
ma\ be sure thev would not have been along 
Man) of them have been mcntioneil elsewhere 
in this article 


They were, m addition to Cruzen, Siple 
and Perkins Waite, Boyd, Dustin, hIcCoy, 
Lt C C Shirley, USN , Richardson, A J i. 
Morenev, chief warrant officer, US Armv 
Capt M W Weiner, US Army, and R R 
Johnson, chief boatswain’s mate 

We evacuated Little America on February 
23, 1947, and the ships of all three groups left 
Antarctic waters early in hlarch The polar 
winter had started making highly perilous and 
impractical any further air exploration 
The expedition had been on the whole highly 
successful 

The returns from an expedition sufficient 
to have financed the war for only a few mo 
ments had brought a notable advance in man s 
knowledge of the planet on which he lives, a 
contribution for all time to come 

Still much of the continent remains un 
known There are many secrets behind the 
glittering ice ramparts and the painted white 
curtains of fog and gale tossed snow The 
final conquest of Antarctica remains perhaps 
for another generation of explorers 
What value has Antarctica to repay such 
effort and expense as was involved in this e\ 
pedition? This so frequently is asked that 
it deserves a frank answer 
At the outset, it may be stated that, in 
terms of any financial return now or in the 
immediate future it has no value whatsoever 
Perhaps this will be a sufficient and conclusive 
reply to manv of the questioners 
One day it is quite possible somebody will 
make money out of the bottom of the world 
We know for example, that there are huge 
reserves of coal there The black mountains 
are full of it It is impossible at the present 
stage of exploration even to make a wild guess 
as lo the extent of these deposits 

But anv mining operations especially when 
we consider the difficulties of transport, would 
be lanlasticillv impractical at this time 
There may come a div however, when the 
world will need this coxt 

Almost certamlv oil will be found under the 
ice It IS impos ible to imagine a large con 
tincnt without vast mineral wealth of manv 
kinds buried m Us rocks 


The Antarctic a Proving Ground 
Tor the s onn purposes, much was 
^rn«I about celestial nacsation aad shm 
operations m polar regions ^ 

c^ndmous ^^e otierat^Vd^hLkT /S m 

mam uhich certainly u,n 'b™™ 
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■^^'hen Being Introduced Mr Pengum Looks the Other 'U ay 
Rear Admiral B>Td shows Secretary of the Na\-\ James Forrestal a maca 
torn pen<niin captured b% the crew of the Coast Guard icebreaker \orlhuind 
on «ub-^ntarctic Campbell I land south of New Zealand and brought to 
\\a-hinglon, DC on the Mojnt Olyrr^iM for the National Zoological Park 
Seieral penguins escaped before lhr\ were taken off the h p and some sUrted 
jamming down the Potomac Riser presumabh on their was back home 
tor a week they eluded all efforts at recapture 


Miski IS more than 
1 ,200 miles south of the 
>sorth Pole 

Our Armj and Navj 
must be trained to cope 
with the <ie\erest con 
ditions Ihcj ma\ be 
subjected to m anv 
possible emerRcnct 

Ant set ere natural 
conditions etcr likclt 
to be met in the Arctic 
are more than dupli 
catecl m the Antarctic 
Life IS far more difficult 
here The temperature 
aterases about fortt 
degrees colder the j ear 
round The winds are 
the most tiolent and 
constant m the world 
Much of the region is 
without landmarks of 
ant sort 

Men who hat e sailed 
ships, flown planes or 
carried out ant sort of 
militart operation 
south of the •Antarctic 
Circle will find nothing 
to bafRe them in the 
Far North 

Foods Could Be 
Stored Indefinite!)’ 
One reason weather 
conditions are so tert 
much more set ere m 
the Antarctic than m 
the Arctic li that there 
is a comprehensite ice 
age at the bottom of 
the world 

It has been suggested 
that the great bowl of 
the continental plateau 


countered if it e\ er becomes necessar> to carr\ 
on actual warfare in polar regions 

It has been stated man\ times in the past 
lear that, as the world continues to «brmk 
withane\er increasing acceleration the North 
Polar Basin the shortest route between the 
Eastern and \\ estem Hemispheres is bound 
to be an important strategic area and battle- 
ground in anj future major conflict 

The Lnited States owns no land areas suf 
ficienllj far north to utilize as an adequate 
pro\ mg ground for the mo«t se\ ere •\rctic con 
dilions E%en the northernmost point in 


some da\ ma\ ■!er%eas 
a gigantic food refrigerator where surplus crops 
can be stored indefiniteK — perhaps under a 
world trusteeship — until needed There is little 
possibdit\ of spoilage or insect depredations 
This might pro\e a stabilizing mfluence m 
world affairs Here again must be surmounted 
the physical obstacle of tran«portation 

I dislike to think of monej in connection 
with Antarctica It has higher \-alues This 
continent and these seas can be looked upon 
as Natures most sublime work of art The% 
are poelr\, music painting architecture, and 
pbilosophx all combined 
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There are no punt 
mps on earth such as 
those ^^hlch the cosmic 
artists execute dailv on 
caniases of preen and 
purple sky with pink, 
white, and \ ellow cloud 
patches and mirapes of 
fain cities and glitter 
mg cathedrals raised 
out of the diamondlike 
ice 

There is no other 
music like the toneless 
music of millions of 
Nears of accumulated 
silence through which 
come bars of unearthlv 
colors There is no 
need for ears to hear 
the fugues ph\ed on 
this ice organ 

Here Isature has set 
aside for man a domain 
of beautv and in«pira 
tion such as he cannot 
1 now elsewhere on this 
planet 

I hai e 1 now-n few 
who have gone south 
of the Antarctic Circle 
who has e not been 
raised out of them 
selves (or a time into 
smoother realms of 
thought Here is a door 
ajar through which one 
may escape a little wav 
and for a short time out 
of our little world from 
the noise and chaos of 
civilization into the si 
lence and harmonv of 



'Don’t Take It So Hard Old ^lan* 

Jack Perkins e^ped Won biotogwl stuffed trozen fish do\^n the gullets of 
capUs'e pengu ns for two weeks before they would eat '\oluntaril\ Here he 
calms an emperor penguins lra\ed nencs before starting the feeding operation 


the cosmos and for a moment be a part of it 
But this chance to escape is not the greatest 
value of the immensity of lifeless whiteness 
over which the Southern Cross floats high m 
the sk\ This greatest value is an intangible 
and certainlv inexpressible spiritual value 

Antarctica a Sermon in Ice 
The vastness clearness whiteness silence 
the puTily the elevation above the peltv quar 
rels and ambitions of men and nations com 
bine to form a majestic svtnbol of what man 
should want most peace on earth 

Antarctica is a sermon in ice But there is 
also malevolence m the nature of things down 
there at the bottom of the world, just as cruel 
and sinister as its beautv is harmonious 


A summer visitor could not know much 

about this nor would he have the antithesis 

the long winter night — to lend emphasis 
to the beauty of the Antarctic spring and 
summer 


1>UI aiuunesis is not enough The beauty 
of Antarctica cannot become entirely vours 
just for the seeing of it alongside its ugliness 
any more than the harmonv and peace are all 
vows just for the taking of them There is 

'' to be traght ior lou ha^e to go to 

fSrU!:' otA„.arc„catoluaZ 

And so OT .ee that ,t is the great Aature- 



Safely Home, Admirals B>rd and Cruzen (Right) Receive the Navy’s “Well Done’’ 


At Washington D C Secretao James Forrestal gives Adnural Byrd a uarm handclasp while Fleet 
Admiral Chester W Nimitr Chief of Jvaval OperaUons (left) awaits his turn The creeling followed 
docLing of Mount 0/ym^Hi al the Nava! Gun Factory on Apnl 14 1947 (page 519) 


also that it is fighting the evil that enables 
\ou to possess the good, with its principal 
elements, harmonj and peace, mthin vourseU 
Antarctica’s Eternal Challenge 
WTien lome of our men visited Scott s 1911 
camp at Cape Evans, the\ found there among 
the wreckage wrought by the storms of 3a 
winters a corked copper cylinder Inside was 
a single sheet of ruled school theme paper 
Upon it was WTitten 

‘ Sacred to the memorv of , , 

’ All three had been members of Sir 

Fmest Shackletons 1914 17 expedition, part 
of which had wintered there Two had dis- 


appeared during a blizzard on the ice pack, 
the other had perished on the trail The 
names were followed by a few lines from 
Robert Browning 

I was ever a fighter vj— one fight more 
The best and the last 

I would hate that death bandaged in> ejes, 
and forbore, 

And bade me creep past 

There can be no more fitting expression of 
the gutdmg faith of the Antarctic explorer 
today and tomorrow The great mystery of 
the South ever challenges to one fight more, 
and here death, dressed m storm, darkness, 
and cold, bandages no mans eves 


The Society’s New Map of the Caribbean Area 


G RE'ML'V increased geographic knowl 
_ edge acquired bv American airmen 
on a\artime flights over the Caribbean 
area has enabled the National Geographic So 
cietv to nnp this important region in far more 
detail than e\er before The result is the 
10-color map, ‘ Countries of the Caribbean,” 
uhich accompanies this issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine * 

Just 455 >eaTs ago this month, Chnstopber 
Columbus made his first disco\eries here, 
groping among the islands off the slender wiist 
line of the \S estern Hemisphere and thinking 
he nas off the coast of Asia 

Since that time, manj explorers, geogra 
phers, na\ igators, buccaneers, treasure hunters, 
and fishermen — e\en hurricanes and xolcanic 
eruptions — haxe altered the geographic pic 
ture But it remained for the modem aerial 
camera to give nen distinctness and accuracy 
to coastlines, fixer courses, and mountains 
almost exeryxxhere south of the Rto Grande 
The Cartographic Section of the National 
Geographic Society xxorked six months to 
epitomize Uie four and a half century accumu 
lation of facts on this 41 by 25 inch map for 
The Society s 1,600,000 members 

Insets Shoix U S Possessions, Bases 
Extending from Mexico s Tijuana to the 
mouths of the Orinoco in Venezuela, the nen 
map area includes a slice of the southern 
United States as well as all of Mexico Central 
America and the "W est Indies — a winter vaca 
tion land of tropical greenery, deep blue water, 
and glistening coral sand 

Of its 6 954 place names, few would be 
recognizable to Columbus One would be San 
Salvador (lAatling Island), in the Bahamas, 
'xhere the discoverer and his men first landed 
in the New A\orld, bearing the Admirals 
Green Cro^ banner and the royal standard 
of Spun Kneeling upon the shore, Ihev gave 
thanks to God and kissed the ground with 
tears of joy, for the great mercy received 
\\ here Columbus found only a few Indians 
and cruised along i irgin v erdant coasts today 
are populous republics with millions of people 
— and not a single possession of Spam 

As a master manner headed for the Orient 
he would doubtless be most interested in the 
Panama Canal div iding the land and uniting 
the world The Canal Zone inset on this 
map shows the projected third lock system 
intended to accommodate larger ships and 
make the \ ital arterv less vulnerable to attad,. 

This large scale inset is one of elev en which 
highlight areas of special interest In one 
corner appear the Caribbean possessions of 


the United States — Puerto Rico, the VlfRin 
Islands (two insets), and the Canal Zione 
In another are insets of islands on which the 
United States has military bases — Cuba and 
the SL\ islands on which the British granted 
us bases in 1940 in exchange for badly needed 
destroyers Trmidad, Jamaica, Exuma, St 
Lucia, Antigua, and Bermuda 
In the patrol which met the challenge of 
Axvs svibwvMiwe v-atfare, cxery ‘Equate mite of 
the “American Mediterranean” was conibed 
by air and sea again and again 

Most of the land area is now covered by 
United States Army Air Forces trimetrOfton 
photographic surveys made m cooperation 
with the local governments Results of these 
and of many new ground and sea surveys ore 
incorporated m The Society s map 

Pilots will note much new information con 
cerning altitudes of mountains For example, 
two elevations of 8,202 and 10 301 feet are 
showTi m the Dominican Republic, where ear 
her Caribbean maps show 5,543 feet as the 
highest definite peak 

In western Venezuela are peaks of 15 321 
and 16,427 feet Older maps show 13 864 
feel as the maximum height of the Cordillera 
de Merida 

A unique mountain is Mexico s amazing 
Pancuhn, the voung volcano which has sprung 
from a cornfield on a 7 500-foot plateau >n 
the State of Michoacan to a height of 9,000 
feet above sea lev el and is still grownng j 
The map incorporates new census material 
from Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica and the Ba 
hama Islands All four have increased sharpK 
in population ^lexico 1930- — 16,552 722 
1940 — 19 473,741 increase 17 7 percent 

Cuba, 1931—3 962 344 1943^ 778 583 

increa'«, 20 6 percent Jamaica 1921 — 858 
118 1943 — 1 237 063 increase 44 2 percent 
Bahamas 1931 — 59 808, 1943—68 846 in 
crease, 15 1 percent 

A new boundary, agreed upon after nearlv 
50 years of arbitration divides Costa Rica 
from Panama The treaty was concluded on 
May 1, 1941, and President Roosevelt cent 
both governments a message lauding the settle 


- uxemoers may oDiain additional copies of the new 
Caribbean Including Metico 

sundard nups publ^hed by Thl sSety) 'bf 

funds Postage prepaid P">able m U S 

xano »w*^james" Gree^X ^ 
MAGAiEfE February, I944 GeocripiUc 
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ment The neu boundarv ^\as acluallj de- 
marcated on September IS, 1944 

For the first time accurate boundaries of 
the Senatorial Districts in Puerto Rico are 
marked This boundara delineation is baserl 
on the work of a Puerto Rico planning com 
mission using a map completed bj the U S 
Geological Suiae> m 1943 

Projection Tuned to Air Afie 
For this map >our Editor and The SocieU’s 
cartographers chose the Trans\erse Mercator 
projection 

The ordinarj Mercator projection mav be 
considered as developed mathematicalK upon 
a cjlinder tangent to the spherical earth 
around the Equator For ':ome 15 degrees 
on each side of the Equator, such a cjlinder 
clo«el\ approximates the actual surface of the 
sphere, so that the scale change or stretch is 
at a minimum 

In using this projection m trans\er«e, or 
oblique, form, as is done on the new Xational 
Geographic map n-ema\ consider the c>linder 
as tilted on the sphere so that its line of 
tangenc> is no longer the Equator but some 
other great circle of the cartographer s choice • 
In this map the great circle which forms 
the axis of the projection has us \ertex at 20 
north latitude and 87 west longitude From 
there it runs in a straight line across the map 
passing just north of Mexico Cit> and San 
Juan Puerto Rico 

Like the Equator m the com entional Mer 
cator projection, this is the line of aero devia 
tion in scale Since all parts of the map lie 
wnlhm 15 degrees of this line, the scale vana 
lion IS slight, reaching a maximum of i'/z 
percent along the top and bottom borders of 
the map Through the whole central area the 
«cale change is negligible 
The National Geographic ’Macazive m 
1921 pioneered m the use of the Transver'e 
'Mercator for mapping a long airplane flight, 
and toda\ the projection is widelj used for 
great-circle flight strip maps It is admirabl> 
suited for general maps of certain areas and 
rras used for The Societj^ s Southeast Asia 
map (October, 1944) 

Important to the navigator at «ea or in the 
air is the fact that, m addition to reducing 
the scale xanation to a minimum, this projec 
tion maintains strict conformalUv that is in 
anj «mall area of the map the scale is the 
•lame m all directions and e\erv place is in 
Its true direction from e\erj other place 
Roads railwa\5 and commercial airports 
are «hown throughout the area The entire 
Inter American Highwa\, as the Mexican 
Central American ^tion of the Pan Amencan 


Highvia> IS called, is indicated bj an empha 
siz^ red line, with uncompleted sections 
dashed 

There arc now onl> two impassable stretches 
between I^aredo, Texas, and the Canal Zone 
One of these begins at Trinilaria, in south 
eastern Mexico, where a ISO-mile section run 
ning into GuatemaU is now under construe 
lion The other impassable stretch of 120 
miles lies in Costa Rica and Panama 

From the Canal Zone eastward there is no 
road be\ond Chepo The section through the 
Darien Peninsula has not been tra\ersed or 
<ur\cjed Prom the Canal Zone the motorist 
must ferry across to Barranquilla or Buena 
xentura, Colombia, or La Guaira Venezuela 
All of the Central American countries are 
carr>ing on highwa> construction projects, 
but rugged mountains and steaming jungle 
make roads hard to build and defend against 
encroaching Nature 

Ninety Inlemational Airports Now 
Air transport in this region has inaeased 
remarkably In 1939 there were about 50 
airports m the Caribbean area with scheduled 
international eenice Now this number has 
grown to 90 

Also, a number of local air services have 
been established m the area Planes now 
haul horses cattle, lambs chickens, and manv 
other creatures from fish to chinchillas In 
dustrial equipment is flown to hitherto m 
accessible areas and products are shipped out 
b\ plane Frog legs from Cuba and manv 
perishable tropical delicacies now are flown to 
United States markets 
One cargo of specially processed coke was 
flown from New jersey to Cuba so big sugar 
miJIs could keep going m a fuel emergency 
The war caused a tremendous boom m 
Latin American production of minerals and 
such products as rubber, abaca (Manila 
hemp), quinine, rotenone tung oil palm oils 
cork, and kapok ordinarily obtained from 
distant parts of the earth 

If the war tore much of the rest of the 
world to pieces, it emphasized the interde 
pendence of the American republics and that 
dependence upon one another comes to a 
focus m, this area which encompasses the 
Caribbean highway between the Americas and 
the approaches to the Panama Canal 

• For an illustrated de«cnption of this projection 
see Tie J^ound Earth on flat Paper by Wellman 
Cfaamberlm Nat onal Ceo^phic £ociet> cartos 
rapher Copies of this work an introduction to map 
projections are obtainable from the Secretai> ^3 
tMiui Geographic Society Washinston 6 D at 
Soe each m the Lmted States and Possessions ete 
where COtf Postage is prepa d 



Guatemala Revisited 

B\ Luis Marden 


E leven >ears ago I went to Gintemala 
to make photographs for the National 
^ GcoGRArHic 'SlAGAziNE At that time, 
equipment for making color pictures was cum 
bersome we used big glass plates and a tripod 
camera Exposures were slow subjects had 
to hold It for one tenth to one half second 
Nothing that moved very fast could be photo 
graphed 

Recentlv I vient back This time I could 
make color pictures in split fractions of a 
second, catching the fleeting smile or frown 
and record the bustling life of crowded mar 
ket places Plates in the follow mg pages show 
some of the photographs I made 

Guatemala begins at the iilexican border 
with a vast jungle area, where chicle tappers 
slash forest giants, but most of the Republics 
people live in the Altos or Highlands in the 
shadow of -iileeping volcanoes 
Highlands Little Changed, Capital Modem 
The Highlands of Guatemala have changed 
little m four hundred vears, but I found that 
the capital Guatemala Citv, had expanded 
since mv 1936 visit VirtualU surrounded b> 
deep ravines the citv has stretched suburban 
tentacles out between the fissures Old trough 
shaped cobbled streets have given wav to as 
phalted avenues and splendid new buildings 
such as the magnificent National Palace (pages 
530 S59) rise from colonial foundations 
Sixth Avenue is the Fifth Avenue of Guate 
mala Citv Here a race that was old when 
Cortes came to the New orld presses its 
brown nose flat against plate glass windows 
displaj ing products of the machine age 
Bnghtlv dressed Indians carrvmg loads of 
wood or r egetables trot unnoticed among 
smartly dressed Guatemaltecos 


States sent as its Ambassador to the Republic 
Edwin J Nvle, former Dean of the School of 
Agriculture of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 

ilr kvle has arranged visits between agn 
cultural experts of both countries Students 
come from Guatemala to the United States 
on scholarships to stud) farming and cattle 
breeding 

‘ ^ ouVe My Holf a Life ’ 

In writing of Latin America, I have tried 
to record some of the graphic phrases and 
turns of 'Speech m each country I found 
Guatemala no less imaginative in the use of 
metaphor than its neighbors 

For example if jour Guatemalan girl friend 
sajs vou are ‘ half a life, she is compliment 
mg vou, not ridiculing vour lack of vitalitv 
A Guatemalan monologue might go like this 
‘ Miguel over there is a long one but as he 
has a lot of neck, he never puts himself in a 
shirt eleven vards long At lunch today he 
was with 80 000 devils because the chicken 
we ate defended itself so well But that wool 
is for the tiger now though his cronies stiU 
think he is half a life 
This means Miguel over there is a sharp 
customer but as he has a lot of pull be man 
ages to keep out of tight spots At lunch 
todav he was furious because the chicken we 
ate was so tough But that rascal is all 
washed up now though his cronies still think 
he IS wonderful 

Jose Milla an author of the last centun 
who lived in La Antigua created the character 
of Juan Chapin Guatemala s common man 
and through him explams many of the collo 
quialisms of the language Milla also wrote 
historical novels of colonial times and Guate 


Though pure blooded Indians form more 
than half the population of the Republic 
Guatemala Cit\ is the most metropolitan capi 
tal between Mexico and the South American 
mainland High in a valley nearh 5 000 feel 
above sea level the spotless citv has a spring 
like climate the vear round 

Aromatic highland coffee forms the coun 
trv s chief export while among Indian small 
farmers corn remains a staple subsistence 
crop Certain scholars think that the New 
M orld s pre Columbian agriculture which was 
based on corn may hav e been bom m Guate- 
mala for here grows tcountc a wild grass 
allied to maize 

Realizing the importance of agriculture and 
animal husbandly to Guatemala, the United 


maians revere mm as me otnciai recorder of 
national tradition and historv 

When Guatemala was the seat of govern 
ment of all of Spam s Central American prov 
jnces the old capital now called La Antigua 
became a rich cultured center of the church 
arts and letters Twice destroyed bv earth 
quake and flood the Very Noble and Ven 
I^ial at) of St James of the Gentlemen of 
Guatemala mas demolished for a third tune 
b) earthquake m 1773 Three veari lui J Vul 
capital moved to its present site 
Higher and colder than the netv city T, 
Antigua has a sarar that is hird ^ 

paper (pages S31 549 SSO) ° ““ 
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ONitluti»IG'<.mPhl«^«lelr KftJifIri 

"When Bo> 8 Meet Girls in Santiago Atitlan, Few Turn to Look 
Mwi and ‘ftomcn tend lo totm •cpanU gtoups during Indian ctkbraUons as on this da> ot St Ja™** 
Atitldns patron Men usuallj near while 'hirts, >oulh on left wears colored shirt from neighboring San 
Pedro Miilin women often knot small purchases in ends of <c3rf Black volcanic rock furnished material 
for the jard fence (left) 


Vallej of Panchoy Mild flowers grow m 
cracks opened by earth tremors m the imssjve 
walls of convents and churches Half fallen 
arches frame the peaks of the volcanoes Agua 
(Mater) and Fuego (Fire) 

Karth Restive in a Serene City 
Periodical!) the earth shudders to remind 
residents whv their ancestors left the citj 
MTien I was m Antigua Fuego Volcano alwats 
steaming began to thunder and spill mean 
descent lava from its yellow stained mouth 
\ lolent evplosions blew away part of the crater 
wall From Alotenango, a village just under 
the bulk of the 12 834 foot high mountain, 
spectators at night watched the devils dance 
of glow mg lav a streams as blood red and fierv 
onnge fingers of lava snaked slowK down the 
flanks of the volcano and low lying clouds of 
steam reflected a dancing glare (page 528) 


Old bells are the voice of Antigua Belfries 
of sixty odd ruined churches speak in cracked, 
thin voices or deep, booming tones 

Antigua speaks more softly with flowing 
vvater When Government excavators uncov 
ered terra cotta pipes which conducted moun 
tain water to suppiv fountains and household 
needs water was turned on, and old houses 
live again as the icy mountain water runs 
through their veins 

Nearly everywhere you hear moving, mur 
muring water it falls into deep basins with 
distinct notes as musical as glass bells and 
rushp through open conduits with a susurrus 
as ol wind m the pines above the city 

Town Characters 

d^charge s.re.„s of „ate7 bS" 
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" ^ ] nJuehrem* by Lull StirJ a 

Yellow Sulphur Streaks the Sides ol Restless Ttiego (Fire) Volcano 
Southwest of Guatemala City the actne %ei»t is the lower of twin peaU The hicher 12 0S5 foot Ante 
nango has a cold filled ip crater Shortly after this photograph was made a Molent eruofion Mew away 
part of the sharp edged crater wall* at left Sol d sulphur conSenses afjSow paSs Sath steam jS 


into a catch basin As I sat on a bench near 
the fountain one day, a friend pointed out 
town characters to me 

Indicating a man who walked with a limp, 
rising and falling at each step my companion 
said, There goes the Can Opener 

\\ hen I commented on the good looks of a 
passing girl he shook, his head \es, shes 
good looking but that’s all lacks appeal We 
call her ‘Cafiaspirina fa popular brand of as 
pirinl,becaus“she does not affect the heart ’ 
But a dark eyed girl who sat opposite us 
with a girl friend had plenty of spirit and 
character To a bell bottomed trousered 
dandy who spoke and leered at her as he 
passed she snapped, ‘ Hone> was not made 
for a buzzard s beal ” 

Close to the Plaza stands the iron barred 
aellow house of Bernal Diaz del Castillo A 
soldier with Cort-^s on the conquest ol Mexico 
in 1519, Bernal Diaz fifta vears later aarote 
down all he remembered (which was prac 
ticalK eaerj thing) of that saga of Spanish 
arms B> then he was an old man, haing in 


Guatemala on land allotted him as one of the 
original conquerors of New Spam 
The bulky manuscript, in the old soldiers 
hand is carefully preserved in Guatemala 
11 ^^ 9*^^ ^^hen I first turned the 

yelloaaed pages of the account ten years be- 
fore, It made me want to see for myself the 
route followed by Cortes * 

While I read the tablet in the wall of Ber 
nal s house a man standing in the door said, 
Would you Id e to come in? 

Showing me a niche m the wall he had dis 
covered when remodeling the house the pres 
ent owner said Perhaps the old man kept his 
writing materials here 
He told me of Antigua s history, and when 
I commented on his knowledge he said, ‘ Of 
course, but I have many other interests I 
am he drew himself up, a tailor, farmer 
be“kecper, and philharmonic musician 
Tilemakers of Spam brought their art to 
Antigua They co%ered walls fountains, and 
•See On the CorUs Trail b\ Luis Manlen Na 
TIO-SAI, Geocraphic Magazlne September, 1940 
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Business as Usual During Bab> s LuncIUiinc 
In most V llagcs Indan mothers nur«e the r chidren through one mdc slee\c The turLe> (right) nas 
al cad domesticated in the America that Spa n conquered Introduced into Europe domesbeated turkejs 
returned to North Amenca Ih Engli h <eltlcrs 


benches uith tiles in gra\ blue and \ellow 
TodaA an Antigua potter carries on in the old 
tradition 

I copied <!ome of the mottoes painted on 
square tiles and uater jars and pitchers 
1 am 'Vours PretU One Do not Tempt 
Ale Hea\enl> Face Dreaming of Lo\e 
I D e for \ou I Dreamed that \ou 
Lo^ed Nle and an anticlima'S in tile To 
Love \ou Is a Pleasure 

From the patio of a house that an old 
friend Mildred Palmer rebuilt in its colonial 
splendor I could see the green cone of Agua 
driving its verdant wedge into the skv above 
the carved stonework of the fountain 
Indians Weave Fine Textiles 
Guatemalan naturals as the Indians call 
themselves excel in the weaving of textiles 
The Palmer collection of native costumes and 
fabrics includes examples from nearh all of 
the 2S0-odd villages 

Before the coming of Europeans to the h»e^ 
World indigenes worked onlv m cotton 


Spaniards brought sheep and now Indians 
weave blankets mgs and some garments of 
wool (pages Sla SaS 563) 

In most villages women have showier cos 
tumes than the men The woman wears the 
hiapil (alooseblou'se) awrap around sarong 
like skirt and some sort of shawl and head 
dress Colors run through the spectrum from 
deepest reds through saffron \ellow to blue 
and violet (page 534) 

From Antigua vou maj begin vour climb 
into the Highlands in earnest Though most 
mountain roads m Guatemala are not paved 
thei have an all weather surface and vou 
mav go over them even in the months from 

\ "^endaih showers scour 

the hills des 

To climb the heights— one road tops a pass 
toads tmst in hairpin 

lichen covered oaks 
clothe the hillsides and net grai siutk 

g ° “ and of charcoal fires 
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IS first niul foremost i 
trader He mil walk for 
davs mth his produce or 
his M ife s handicraft on his 
back to some famed mar 
kct such as those of San 




Unlike vilIaBC rel g ous elders this man wields temporal not solntuil 
power Called alg aal he forms part of the Indian government of Todos 
Santos Cuchumatan in \ estem Guatemala wh ch is headed by the mayor 
of "*'®®** usually ha\e two governments the Ind am and that 

of the lad nos— people of mised Ind an and European blood 


I rancisco 1 1 Alto or 
Santo Tomas Chichicas 
lenango (pages 556 563) 
Though shv, Indians 
one meets on the roads 
usually are friendly They 
answer questions m the 
peculiar sing'?ong cadence 
and intonation of the In 
dnn version of Spanish 
Talking rapidly, in a high 
pitch thev^ do things to 
gender, verb tenses and 
pronunciation that would 
make the cold perspiration 
break out on the brow of 
a grammarian 
Naturals have a great 
sense of personal dignit> 

I met one bowed under a 
tremendous load of bulb 
ous clay pots who point 
ing to the thick soled 
leather sandals be wore 
said Senor you see these 
caites? Uell m the pic 
lures God and all the 
saints wear the same 
things That proves In 
dians are the children of 
God 

But most important to 
the Guatemalan Indian is 
religion His whole life re 
volves around the religious 
calendar with its feast 
and saints days Indians 
speak to their God in fa 
miliar terms Their praj 
ing resembles conversation 


Along these roads that seem to tilt up mlo 
he sk> trot Indians with heavy loads of pot 
ery pigs fruit com vegetables and textiles 
They carry their wares on and in a four 
legged wooden net covered frame that hangs 
from a tumplme around their heads With a 
metal tipped staff to help them set down the 
load and to rise again and a rolled up palm 
leaf ramcape rush sleeping mat tin lamp 
and battered coffeepot hanging to the outside 
the merchants dogtrot tirelessly along stop- 
ping yyherever night overtakes them (p 542) 
Merchants loads may sometimes exceed a 
hundred pounds and they walk 20 30 even 50 
miles to market For the Guatemalan Indian 


earned on with a friend 
In a low voiced monologue they talk to 
God telling Him of poor crops of illness m 
the family and other troubles Supplicants 
gesticulate sometimes fercely as they say 
m effect God you make everything come 
out all right— or else' 

Deep blue Lake Atitlan 
Beyond Antigua 5 000 feet up in the moun 
tains 1 es deep blue Lake Atitlan As vou 
round the shoulder of a mountain at a lookout 
point called Godinez suddenly the lake ap- 
pears almost unbelievable in the mtensitv of 
Its Kodachrome blue (pages 536 537) 

I stood one morning beside the stone idols 
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O Ntdonal OcDgnphle KftJafhromi by Lu i M»r4™ 

San Antonio Women Weave and Wear on Intncote Hmptl 
San Anton o Agoas Calientes near La Antigua u one of tbe few Mihges that use rayon and ailL in 
weaving Blouses %ary in detail but o\er all geometne effect u similar Uutpilts are simply made of two 
strips like one this woman weases seivn together The unsewn middle of the seam betemes the head opening 


that look mutely dotvn from Godinez The 
three VD’lcaiiDes on Vhe inr ni Vnn 
Invisible in the white fog Through gaps in 
the mist I glimpsed the red roofs of San 
Antonio Palopo, nearly 2 000 feet below 
Formed originally by volcanic action, 13- 
mile long Atitlan is 1,500 feet deep in places 
Because there is little shallow water, the lake 
has comparatively few kinds of fish One, (he 
Ibioyarra, grows to the size of a mans hand 
pillagers catch it on hook and line for food 
Surprisingly, small fresh water crabs abound 
in the lake Near the village of San Pedro 
La Laguna I watched fishermen set long trot- 
Imes, baited with bits of stale fish for crabs 
in the transparent waters close to shore In 
the gm clear lake water boats seem suspended 
m air over depths that shade from jellow 
brown of undulant underwater plants through 
}ade green to deepest blue (page 539) 

The fishermen tie the crabs’ pincers with 
pliant green rushes, then string the crabs on 
a long stalk In this wa> the crustaceans live 


for three days or more on the way to marl ets 

W ith amazement I watched a mojarra fisher 
man tie a stone on his line as a fioat My 
eyes bulged as it bobbed high on the water 
Laughing at mv surprise, the fisherman tossed 
me an elliptical pebble from a pile on the 
beach It was as light as foam, on examining 
it I found it was pumice, a type of volcanic 
glass blown so full of air cavities by expanding 
gases that it floats on water 

Indians cross the lake to each others’ mar 
kets or come to Panajachel, the big town on 
the mam road to the capital, in curious dug 
outs of hollowed logs, which have crudely 
hewn planks for gunwales Still more curious 
IS their manner of paddling, most stand up, 
but natives of Santa Cruz and San Juan squat 
in the thwartless dugouts, and men of Santa 
Catarina and San Antonio paddle sitting down 
Indians remain individualists to the end 

Legend savs there are twelve villages on 
AtiUan, each named for an Apostle Actuall>, 
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Cofrades of San Antonio Palopo Pose with Their Patron Saint's Ikon 
These members of a reliRious brotherhood (pasre $40) appear against the backdrop of early morning Lake 
Atitlan The hill behind head of the roan at left is ibe Cerro de Oro, beyond rises San Pedro \olcano 


there are more than twelve, if you count those 
which are near though not on the lake Only 
four bear names of the original Twelve, but it 
IS still a good story 

One day 1 talked with Padre Antonio Far- 
fan, a priest from Solola, just north of the lake 
who makes the round of lake villages regularly 
in a motor launch 

He said ‘ Don t let the smooth look of the 
lake deceive vou I have seen waves twelve 
feet high when opposing winds meet to form 
the chacomil wind on the lake” For this 
^ reason, natives usually cross the lake in early 
norning or late afternoon 

Indians’ Two-way Religion 
I asked about the Indians religious beliefs 
* It IS true, said Padre Antonio “that our 
fndians secretly pay homage to their idols 
burning copal incense and pouring libations 
of ardent water They prav to their supreme 
native deilj, Nim Ajau, God World He is 
all pervading evetv'vvhere, and he brings good 
crops and keeps a man from evil ” 

But the Indians nominallv are Christians, 
and observe Catholic feast dajs, dont Ihev? 


“Yes,” smiled the padre “They want to be 
on good terms with God, and on not too bad 
terms with the Devil 

‘ Every village has its witch doctor who 
preys on the superstition of his people the 
padre continued ‘He pretends to deliver 
them from the evil designs of Ajau Juyni, the 
Lord of the Forest " 

Near the lake I saw caves where smoke 
blackened idols and wooden crosses showed 
that worshipers took no chances with their 
prayers 

Some time later I met Padre Antonio m 
Guatemala City and took him for his first 
airplane ride At 6 ODO feet I looked back 
to see how he was taking it He was staring 
at the clouds through the cabin window, and 
1 saw his lips form the words ‘ Hello Peterl 
In a motor launch we visited some Jake 
villages At Santiago Atitlan I saw again the 
brilliant red wraparound skirts and long 
ribbon headdresses that make up my favorite 
Guatemalan womans costume In Santiago 
live the Tzutuhiles the tribe that resisted 
most fiercely the Spanish conquerors (pages 
526, 527, 542 545) 
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amsal mii«ettelikeinstru 
menl (pa^,e 541) 

1 he climx of the dance 
comes when I’cdrf/ de AI 
\arado lances to death 
Tecum Umnn s\ar chief 
of the Quiches 

In a Ointcmalan Indian 
religious festival e\er> 
thing revolves around the 
cojradsa a *y)rt of brother 
hood that has care of a 
particular saint I or a 
^ ear the image of the saint 
rests in the house of the 
chief cojrade (page 538) 
During a festival while 
cofrades gather to perform 
rituals before the saint 
women in adjoining rooms 
prepare pungent hot old 
a thin gruel of ground com 
and cacao spiced with chih 
peppers anise and other 
condiments Cofrades 
ccremoniouslj drink, the 
hot atol from a special 
gourd 

Marimbas for Saints 


e an* < «oc « r KimI. t> mdc br Lu • M> rj«i 

Tv\in Villages near the Capital Wear Almost ItJenlical Costumes 
Pnnapally background color dist nguishes Mouses of women from San 
Pedro Sacatepequez (left) and San Juan Sacatepequez (n''ht) Evtra 
h ptUs ser^e as shawl (page :>3-l) T so headed ea^le of the Hapsburgs 
<uggesltsc of Charles V s arms appears in the des gn of bu p I at left 


On Julj 23 — the da> of St James — in 
Santiago I watched the ceremonial dance of 
the Conquista In this dance wooden masl^ed 
figures dance out the histor> of Guatemala s 
conquest by Pedro de Alvarado in 15Z4 
About 20 dancers in costumes of bright 
cotton and velvet dance and declaim speaking 
parts that run to more than 40 tvpewntten 
pages The color of hair beard and mus 
tachios carved into the masks distinguishes 
the dancers Spaniards have jellow hair and 
beards Indians black 

High singsong voices issue from e-spression 
less wooden faces as performers shake rattles 
and move to the music of drum and chirtmla 


Then the> carry saints 
images to the courtyard 
and dance and pla> ma 
nmbas for them 
The marimba in its sim 
plest form resembles the 
African instrument rec 
tangular wooden kevs 
strung m a frame hang 
over dried gourds acting 
as resonators 

Don Mario Bolanos 
noted composer of Guate- 
malan music told me of the 
marimba s construction 
The crude Indian ma 
nmbas have a range of 
little more than an octave thev have no half 
tones or keys corresponding to the black ke>s 
on the piano Big city marimbas are usually 
divided into two instruments that between 
them encompass nearl> ten octaves 

A marimba m the cities means the whole 
group of musicians seven playing the two 
actual marimbas plus a bass viol and drums 
The official Government marimba band 
called Maderas de Mi Tterra (\\ood» of 'Mj 
Native Land) uses practicaJIv no metal m 
Its mstruments kejs are made of hormtgo 
frames of mahoganj and the resonators of 
Spanish cedar I lav ers use mallets of quince 
wood tipped with balls of crude rubber 



ncir Retilluilcu 1 liter 
<;i\\ the tall hortm\^o tree 
from the reddish wood of 
which nnrmib'i kc\s irc 
cut Indians call the tree 
the wood that sings 

Guatemalan tmrimb is 
particularU in the bass 
notes resonate with a pe 
cuhar rattling sound I he 
makers achieve this effect 
b\ stretching a piece of pig 
intestine over a hole near 
the bottom of each resona 
tor Rings of tackj black 
beesw a\ hold the mem 
brane stretched tightlv 
over each hole 

Marimba plavers in 
small villages have to keep 
an ev e on the gobs of wa\ 
on the resonators smd 
Don 'Mario Small bovs 
like to steal the wa\ and 
chew it 

Marimbas in the big 
towns plav everv thing 
from serious music to jazz 
but village marimbas usu 
all> plav onl\ the son the 
national dance rhvthm of 
Guatemala 

From the lake the road 
climbs higher into the 
mountains through So 
loh where Indians gather 
on Friday in the market 
place that overlooks the 
blue lake far below (pages 
529 564) and on to Santo 
Tomas Chichicastenango 
center of the Quiche tribe 
and a town well known to 



Father and Son Furnish Music for Ceremonial Dances in Solola 


visifnre tr, r., . 1 boomng of the drum makes discordant mu c to the fore sm i-,r y ,i 

zl° ^ baRp pe mus C_ the notes alt sound at ke at first but Mth time some cars^ir" 


(pages 553 556) disUngu Td fferent tunes ' can 

Here Indians prav on 

the steps of their classic white church swing and pendants from ancient mine rtkcv . i 
mg censer, as thee slosvl; nork them ca, up of the Qurches ns near here " an^m h^V 
to the church entrance shops I esannned tellun, bouni co"les ,h ee 

R.bbo„ Weavers and Costume Maker, o , 

W est of Chichicastenango through Totoni of the annual fan (paKe^Sfin 
capan town of the ribbon weavers and Con dian town represematives nf ^ 
quista dance costume makers past San Fran mg villages set im Hisnt,, a dozen outly 
7'Sn? u market lies -While I looked apprize fr\nt*" 

the Lpl^e®’’ ettcond ctv of a delegate fran, on^e v.llagf askmeT'r ““ 

barred saviS-" PlSe 'll,” 

arred wmdovs cobblestoned streets and dent of vour m.in* ^ the Presi 

other centurv quiet that the capital has lost of Quezaltenancrn the Indians 

n Quezaltenango I saw carved jadeite rings same ° hope he is the 
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Tjghl Wrap around Skirts Cause Santiago Alillan Women 



Imititn e brethren seeing hit he 
hid done immcdnteK pressed for 
\Mrd ind eich shouting his nime 
and Mlbge pressed on me corn, 
apples squash sneet potatoes, 
blocks of sulphur bottles of mineral 
charged uaters (the area is rich in 
hot springs), cabbages, carrots 
caubllowers — all for the President 
of the United States 

On m\ return to the capital I 
turned oxer the more durable items 
to \mbas«ador Iv\le who wrote a 
letter of thanks in the name of the 
I resident to each municipahtx 
To the northeast on the road that 
some da\ will reach the Department 
of Peten Coban almost in the geo 
graphical center of the Republic, 
grows premium coffee 

Manx Germans owned coffee plan 
tations m this area and Coban In 
dian xxomen noted for their cleanli 
nes* and good looks often show an 
admixture of blond blood Coba 
neras wear a lac> xxhite huipil (or 
similar ones of silk or satin) deco- 
rated xxith brilliant garlands of 
flowers or a conventional design 
around the neck called little boxes 
and snails 

1 flew to Peten in a U S mditarx 
airplane with C \\ ( Buster ) 

Smith of the Chicle Development 

\ Companv 

> The Department of Peten consists 
of a great forest covered limestone 
plain that stretches to the Mexican 
border Averaging 400 feet above 
sea level this dense jungle of 12 000 
square miles is the home of jaguars 
monkeys macaws lurkevs curas 
sows peccaries deer and snakes 

The Land of Mayas and Chide 
In this hot luxuriance flourished 
Ma\as of the Old Empire Begin 
mng their \ast building in central 
Peten the Ma\xs trekked north 
ward through the centuries aban 
donmg their stone cities No one 
knows for certain whv some think 
farmlands about each city became 
exhausted Finallv they emerged in 
a new burst of building and artistic 
splendor in the New Empire cities 
of \ucatan 

Todav chicle tappers follow trails 
in the green twilight ceeking the 
scattered sapote trees that exude the 
latex from v%hich chewmg gum is 
made 



■ 

V 


Ch,ole for a, erring Gum Florrs m'the'p’meT 
The latex comes from anote trpp« .irmi, _ . , 
out indi^duall The hea%-\ red wood ^ ^ ‘ searched 

Mmcton but cult „ p„h rfed ”„lr ' h ri “ 
each tree once c\cr^ four or file \ear« gatherers tap 

ne^ trees they ha%e disco%ered Maya rlSs ^ ^ kooUng for 
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A Qutniitia Sicia \\car« a IlirJ not ItcanI 


Trn rTri*Lr>rt hatr ncj th»n-tcj the jtoV tjr cl the Itu I 'Ha 
I Lc f»rr on Ihtf Ijrrr^t »lfU Ta't fn i»jr>entt monttrot.^. 
»hijir 1 .itn n M arxl ruinr 1 lui’Jrr* ruik Ma\a 

HSf nrjf iHo »ail«»jr Lne l*t«TTn I urfio llani</i an4 Cua * 
r « a 


As v-e flew north, the blue moun- 
tains of central Guatemala diminished 
and leveled into the flat green carpet 
of Peten Smith pointed out clumps 
of higher trees that pushed above the 
forest level “Sapotes and mahog- 
anies are the tallest trees in the forest 
Sometimes sapotes reach a height of 
12S feet and a thickness of a >ard 
“Host of the world’s supplv of 
first grade chicle comes from Peten 
and southern Alexico, ’ Buster con 
tinued “And about a third of it 
comes from right here,” pointing 
straight down 

During the war manv chiclcros took 
to rubber cutting and labor was scarce 
A sheet of water, Lake Peten Itza, 
appeared on the horizon As we 3p 
preached we could see Flores, the 
town on an island in the lake, with 
houses so crowded they seemed about 
to spill off into the water 
Bevond this ancient capital of the 
Itzas, the nuns of Tikal thrust their 
bonv fingers mto the air Verdure- 
covered mounds swell up from the 
jungle floor, and above them white 
limestone towers rise to a total of 
more than 200 feet above the ground 
In all, about 25 ruined cities and 
towns have been named and partlv 
explored in T’elen How manv more 
there are no one knows • 

Years before, I had flowm low over 
the jungle, looking for rums Prom 
the air it was easv to make out the 
outlines of ancient streets and plizas, 
appearing as fainter lines against the 
dense green of the vegetation 
TJie Btriii of Clicwing Gum 
Landing at Carmeliti, north of 
I,ake Peten Itza, we struck off into 
the jungle, following a spongv vsci 
trail between the Inm hung Ixiles of 
plant trees Close to a cicir Iiltle 
strcTm we watched a tapper at work 
on the trunk of a tall sapotc ( ichres 
zapota) 

The chiclero reminded me of rubljor 
cutters I had «cen in the forests of 

tn the S*Tirx*L Cir««AMirr 
Mw uiNr “l-orrmo*! Intellfcliul Acl xsf 
nfnt nf Anr«-nt Anwnfa ” Febo-arj 1 1 *” 
Inearlhinf Vmrfifa * Hncjcnt Hi«for> '' 
Joh IHJl ‘ \ufalin Ilome of Ih** f»tllf't 
Ma>a" \o4rtnbrr lOU, CH.Ub lui an 
Anewni Amrofan M«-ra “ January l^’*_ 
an 1 rtra\a!i n» at O-ioeua Guairn-a'a ” 
Marth I'VtJ a'll' S {• Metin' tn.|-|/r 
vfxlnc ArK»mt America • li^l *;«;!,►- 
ltifT»”l; 5 'J Ab^nMafc'n Soxrr'l«r 
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Ihc N itKmil GcoKr^pliic Mnj;n/inc 


Nttingin with his stiffened trounrs md cip 
thick with the <irippinps of counlltss chide 
bleedings 

Iirst he lifteil n «plinter of Inrk neir tlu 
bnse of the tree tinder this he inserted t cm 
\ns Ing from the Ing he Inched with lus 
nnchclt n scries of cuts up to the first hr inches 
hidi cnerhnd (pngc 547) 

Lnlike rubber trees which nn\ be tippcel 
reguhrh sud buster sapotes slioidd I>e 
t^pped onl\ t\cr\ four or fi\c \e irs Tints 
wh\ cutters ln\e to waniler far afield from a 
base camp to look for more trc'cs smcc sapotes 
never grow m a solid stand \ cutter can 
tap SIX to eight trees a da\ 

But Buster smded he won t run out of 
material as there are about 30 million trees 
in 1‘ettn \pprnxinntcK three quarters of 
these have alrcadv been tapped at one time 
or another 

Dense red sapote wood was used b\ the old 
Mavas in building In ^ucatan I have seen 
sapote lintels a thousand v cars old still soundiv 
supporting their burdens of stone But todav 
the Guatemalan Government fines an>onc who 
cuts dowTi a sapote tree SaO The> are worth 
much more standing 

Chicleros boil chicle m lug three legged 
iron pots — the kind cannilials m cartoons bod 
missionaries m — then pour the hot liquid into 
molds Hardened blocks go bv air to Giiate 
mala Cii> or to Puerto Barrios Guatemala s 
export of chicle has been vrorth from two 
to three million dollars annualh m recent 
jears 

If vou fly from Peten dowai to Puerto Bar 
nos on the Caribbean vou mav pass over an 
eVise Vo vVvo voW 

of Livingston 

Travelers making the circuit from Coban to 
the coast go bv auto road through places with 
names like bird sounds in the night Tamahu 
and_^Tucuru then bv road and rail to Panzos 
on the Polochic River From here a launch 
will take vou to Lake Izabal 

A Hunt for 'Manatees 

I was curious to see if manatees {Tnchechus 
manatus) still existed in the lake An Amen 
can colonel in Guatemala Citv had told me 
how \ ears before he had seen sea cows sitting 
in the shallows of the lake and munching 
weeds like hillbillies gnawing turnips 

"Manatees are big herbivorous mammals 
with a snout flattened at the end and a round 
spatulale tail 

Suppo«edlv the sea cow gave rise to the 
mermaid legend in the dajs of sailing ships 
One may wonder how anything so uglv (page 
^ 546) could pass for a woman After a sailing 


\<mgc h'-ting nnnv months, nn (Idtimc 
•siilor muht not Invc betn too critical par 
tiLulirlv of aninnls whi-^c ftnnics sit ufirighl 
ind nurse their c ilvts liv holding them against 
Ihtir breisl wilh one llipi>cr, m a curioiislv 
human fi<hinn 

\t n f-stor on the northern shore of the 
lake I iskctl for a ni inatee hunter \ hltlc 
man vteppcti fonvart) M\ name is Tran 
quilino tiarcia he said The name «ecms to 
go w ith hunters of w ati r animals in 1 1 Salv a 
dor another Iranquihno had shown me how 
to capture four evtd fish • 

I im the I tst 1 f the manatee hunters ’ said 
Iranqutlino In nn youth I used to go nut 
With mv grandfather, father, and brothers 
but now I am al me ' 

Iranquilino puffed on a bulldog pipe 
Waving an irm he said The beasts live 
across the lake T hev feed on gross on the 
lake Imttom but have to come up regularlv 
for air 1 11 go ahead in one canoe vou fol 
low with the cameras in another 

Across the lake we disembarked at a village 
that looked like something in the South Seas 
Before straw huts ( n the beach sat women 
from 12 to 60 cracking nuts of the covol palm 
(Acrocomso) from the kernel of which oil 
would be extracted 

The women wore only a blue wrap-around 
skirt and a necklace of red beads With 
browai breasts rising and falling to the rhythm 
o( the pounding they nodded their heads and 
told us 1 lentv manatee m the bav 
Taking his seat in a dugout canoe barelv 
big enough for one man Tranquilmo wrapped 
his arm about a paddle clamped his pipe be 

water We followed in a larger dugout 
Harpooning a Sea Cow 
Paddling silently over the IS foot deep 
glassy water Tranquilmo suddenly held up 
his hand Ten yards ahead the shinv skin of 
the surface broke to the roll of a glistening 
gray browai back then a flat round tail tipped 
up and disappeared Across the water came 
a sighing ah chuff of exhaled breath 

Silentlv (the slightest sound frightens a 
«ea cow) Tranquilmo changed direction He 
seemed to know where the animal would «ur 
face next WTien it breached again this time 
close to the boat Tranquilmo was ready 
Without relinquishing his grip on the pipe lie 
lifted and hurled the harpoon with one move 
ment It struck home and the sea cow sounded 
with a resounding whack of its broad tad 

♦See Coffee Ij King m El SaUador by Lus 
Xlarden N^novAi. Geographic Macaelxe f>o\em 

ber 1944 





C' oni] Cwfnphlc SoclvtT Kodachrmre bV ImU ^Ci <3pn 

Long tailed, Red breasted Quetzals S>mbolize Liberty and 
the Republic 

\ Coban notnan holda mounted apecimrns of the national bird of Guatc 
mala Selected as the countrv s emblem because it usually languishes in 
capuvity the quetzal iPharorjacrus motmo') appears on the national coat 
of arms coins and stamps Design for one Guatemalan postage stamp was 
taken from a color plate in the October 1936 Nationu. Geographic 


The shaft came away from the barbed har- 
poon and bobbed to the surface The bobbin 
with Its >ards of line lat ■'pinning rapidh in 
a wreath of bubbles 

Tranquihno picked up the bobbin made 
fast the hoe and blew a triumphant bla«t on 
a conch shell The bellow, as of a wounded 
bull, brought his companion in a big canoe 
A second harpoon was thrown into the am 
mal, the hunter transferred tn the large canoe 
and the manatee towed the dugout at a fast 
pace over the smooth waters of the lu\ 
Lalxinoush \ ringing in the line a fool at a 
time, the hunters struck repeatedU at the 


COW vilh a club Tor nine 
hours the> were towed up 
and down the baj , tinder a 
Rrucling sun, until fmallv 
the} dispatched the am 
nial clo«e to the shore, and 
beached it with the help 
of enthusiastic villagers 
Fresh meat is scarce on 
Lake Izabal, and the man 
dtee would {urni'ih “three 
kinds of meat,”saidTran 
quihno, “some like beef, 
some like \eal, and some 
like turtle meat ” 

Rafts of Red Mahogany 
We did not sta} to taste 
roast manatee, but took 
with us some of the thick 
hide 

Sailing down the length 
of Lake Izabal, we de 
scended the Rio Dulce, 
whose banks, luxiirianll} 
covered with thick forest 
growth, seem nearly to 
meet overhead m places 
We passed rafts of red 
mahogany logs floating 
down to Livingston on the 
Caribbean 

At Livingston we saw 
whips and riding crops 
made of translucent amber 
manatee rawhide The 
flexible crops are so brutal 
a weapon that police regu 
lations forbid their carry 
ing m Guatemala Citi 
Li\ ingston people as 
sured me solemnl} that 
anyone struck with a 
manatee crop, however 
Iightlv will shriiel up and 
die Just touch someone 
with It in anger, and soon 
he is a husk, just like a 
mumm\ ' 

Wesawman} Caribs in Livingston Though 
black thej are not Negroes ha% ing a different 
enst of features and straight hair They «peak 
and write a cpecial jargon of English similar 
to that of British Honduras and \\est Indies 
Negroes who li\e along the coast 

Just before I left Guatemala I went up to 
Moraostenango, high m the Alios, 65 miles 
northwest of the capital Nearly 7,300 feet 
aboie sea le\el Momostenango glistens in its 
high perch The clear air burns in the nostrils 
like menthol 

This IS Guatemala s 11 inkct center Fierv 
Sunday Luvers from the neighboring towns 
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MTnfTii entrance to the impo mg new. National PaU k . >n Central Park 
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Market Vendors Tuck Their Feet Under for a Comfortable Seat 
Monuments *ho^i Maja ancestors of therf women of San Antonio ^guas Cstienles squatting in exactlx 
the «atne po<ition In Uie market place of La Anugua the old capital lhe> «c)I cabba'TS and other gmnt 
Negetables gronm m the nch \olcanic soil of the region Hot springs ga\e iheir town its name 


and from the capital climb the road to Momo- 
stenangos open air blanket market to finger 
and purchase Blankets of cterv color and 
design lie in the sun to dr> (pages S3a S63) 
When I asked if segetable d\es were still 
used, I was told, ‘ \es, particularh since the 
Indians were unable to get andme d>es dur 
ing the war ’ 

I n'as shown pieces of orange, dark brown, 
and tellow wood, which, boiled with the wool, 
imparl color 

‘We get a purple dje from Brazilwood,” 
said m% mformant “Palo afnartllo — ^jellow 
wood gi%e& a jellow color from campeche 
wood we get a blue or black The best blue, 
of couree, comes from the indigo plant ” 

‘ How do j ou get the other shades’” I 
asked 

W ell, now It gels complicated For green 
we mut chips of campeche and >ellowwood 
red IS either good aniline d\e, or, m the ca<5e 
of \er\ high priced blankets cochme^ 

On Saturda\ night weavers take their 
blankets to the n\cr, deep in a ravine below 
I the town and pound and wash them in the 
warm sulphurous waters If the colors stand 
the hot chemically charged water, they will 
stand am thing 

Men women and children strip to the buff 
to beat the blankets, then, work finished, they 


bathe m bubbling pools Huddled close to 
gcther, their glistening bodies flickennglj 
lighted in orange and yellow bv smoking 
torches the Indians form part of a scene like 
a Dore illustration for Dante s Inferno 
When I made pictures of blankets drying 
in the sun until long past lunch on Sunday, 
itiy Indian interpreter reminded me, “Palrifn, 
the stomach is asking for tortillas ' 

The Ix>rd of the Burning Place 
High on a hill above the town rise mounds 
of broken potsherds These are the quenia 
deros, the burning places of Momostenango, 
the altars of God World Here worshipers 
light candles and prav on holy davs of the 
tsolkm, the 260 dav Maya calendar 
Though heads of families may make their 
own utvocations, thev usuallv employ a ditich 
cajau or Lord of the Burning Place, who for 
cigarettes, bread chocolate, or 2S cents, will 
intercede with the deitv on their behalf 
Most important dav of the vear in the 
Alomostenango region is Guajxaquip Bats-^ — 
the dav of Eight Thread, sometimes trans- 
lated Eight Monkev It comes around once 
ever> eight months and fifteen davs of our 
calendar, at which time some IS 000 Indians 
come down from the hills to pray at the bum 
tng places 
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9 NiElentl OMgnphIc Scvifir hAcLirt rmof tyLali Utfita 

Black Hats and Somber Clothes Denote Chief Men on Corpus Chnsti Day 
Ordinary citizens near costume at left Checked wrap around knee length skirts over wide trousers add a 
cunously feminine note Heavy wool jackets at center display stylized bat symbols To keep vampire bats 
from lapping blood of cattle Sololi villagers hang spmed prickly pear pads in stalls Despite tbeir %ci>ce 
‘ radar bats occasionally impale themsehes in the dark 


1 s\as there on another holy day, the day 
of One Corn As we climbed the hill to the 
altars, the ground glittered as tf strewn with 
diamonds tmv quartz crystals caught the 
light like miniature mirrors 

At the top my companion grasped my arm 
and whispered, We are m luck,” pointing to 
an old man with a patriarchal beard and a 
high conical straw hat ‘ That’s the chief 
medicine man ” Raising his \oice, he asked, 
“May we join \oii, Senor PoroneP’ 

The old man courteously lifted hrs pointed 
hat and nodded We walked after him be- 
tween the mounds of smoke blackened pottery 
fragments to the biggest altar, called Big 
Broom Little hollows in the jagged piles 
held stubs of \ellow candles, dead mangolds, 
and ashes of incen«e 

The old man climbed to the topmost burn- 
ing place of the mound, while his wife and 
wn mited below Unwrapping the com 
husks from 'i pockage of copil wafers, he 
lighted a disk of the resin and began to pra> 
As the blue smoke spiraled upward, I be- 
came aware of a droning and muttering around 


me Through the clouds of incense smoke I 
could see figures of men and women kneeling 
before flickering fires 
The medicine man prayed m his sibilant, 
staccato tongue, occasionally lapsing into 
Spanish The smoke grew thicker 

Opening a little knitted bag, the old man 
strewed bnght red beans and shining quartz 
crystals on the black ashes He muttered and 
waved a hand m our direction 

^\hen he had finished I asked, ' Senor Poro 
neJ, irhat ivere you prajmg for? ’ 

“Senor,” answered the old man, ‘ I asked 
God World to grant jou and your friends a 
safe journey back to the capital and to vour 
farawav country But,” he added, his Kind 
brown face creasing into a thousand fine 
wruikles as he smiled, ‘jou will return I 
ha\e seen it in the crystals ” 

I said, in the Spanish phrase, “JIa> God 
hear jou ” * 

•S«. al-io m llic Satioml Ouxuapiiic MArAriNr 
T» Market in Go itrmala Ij I uii Mankn Juh, 
1>I> Gua1rm.ilA Intcrluik Lv F John Ixin 
OclnUr, IVJ6 anl GuUctmla Land of tolcanocs 
and Progress by Thomas F Ltc, Nosember, 1926 
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WASHINGTON. HOME CITY AND SHOW PLACE 

To Residents and Visitors the Nation’s Capital Presents 
Varied Sides as the City Steadily Grows 
in Beauty and Stature 


By Leo A 

^ureo* 0? Utah Ca»\td t»v Wjnot avd 'VVateis A 
Washivoton the E>'escseen «tATE etc 

0 MAKV persons Washington is 
many things 

One friend of rnine.a joung printer, 
came here for a three dav visit and devoted 
the entire time to a study of the graphic 
arts display m the Smithsonian Institution, 
which covers the history of printing from 
the time of Gutenberg to the present 
Another had little interest in anything 
but the debates m Congress 

A third could not be lured away from 
the e’ltraordinarily far reaching and com 
plete philatelic exhibit in the new Post 
Office Department 

Whate\er the visitors particular cun 
osity may be, the Nation s Capital seems 
to offer something to satisfy it 
Residents of W ashington are amazed by 
the \anet> of sights their Msitors wish to 
see Mote news and photographs originate 
here than m any other city and pilgrims to 
the capital usually have their own ideas of 
where they nould like to be taken Show 
ing the home folks the infinite variety of 
sights, scenes and dignitaries is a major 
form of entertaining out of town guests 
Long propmquitv has made W ashington 
tesidenls accustomed to the presence of the 
tamous and near famous If a man promi 
t'eni in public affairs grows uearv of the 
adulation of hero-uorshipers, he has onl\ 


Borah 

nATMOTIC PacTOLACT TO EaSTTIS NaTIOVVL PaIKS 
t't Tue Isati«*val CtocEAruic VIacazive 

to retreat to Washington to enjoy virtual 
anony mity 

A rather shy appearing elderly gentle 
man used to walk past the headquarters 
of the National Geographic Society four 
times each day on his way to and from 
work Among other pedestrians he passed 
unnoticed., thoujih in most cities he would 
have attracted a queue He was Andrew 
Mellon, then Secretary of the Treasury, the 
man who recently presented to the United 
States one of the finest collections of paint 
mgs and other works of art ever assembled, 
and added to the gift a $10 000,000 gal 
lery in which to display them' (Page 686 ) 

UNCLE SAM ANSW’EKS A MILLION 
QUESTIONS 

People everywhere are familiar with the 
Government departments through the ex 
tension services that reach all parts of the 
country For information on almost any 
topic withm reason, one has only to call 
the proper office 

Thousands of students come here not 
onlv because of excellent universities and 
colleges but also because Gov ernment agen 
cues and pnv’ate institutions afford un 
paralleled opportunity for research If it 
IS necessary to ascertain the names nature 
or classification of rare species of flowers, 
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for eximple the% the question to the 
Oepirtmcnt of AKncuUiirt or to the United 
States National Herbarium ^\herc an ex 
pert quicklv supplies authoritative data 
If a question arises cnnccrninR trade 
practices in a foreign land accurate infor 
mation is available m the Dcpartmcnl of 
Commerce For human interest material 
and statistics on other countries there are 
the embassies and legations of those nations 
The Librarj of Congress and the archives 
of the United States furnish a wealth of 
material on history The National Bureau 
of Standards is a mine of scientific infor 
mation There is not a Government de- 
partment that does not stand readv to help 
the serious inquirer In this respect \\ ash 
ington is actually a great public research 
iini\ersit> 

Mv 11 year old son interested in collect 
mg moths and butterflies has been of late 
a frequent caller at the entomological lab 
oratories in the National Museum He 
comes home full of casual remarks about 
scientific classifications that are Greek to 
me 

It IS not particularly comforting to me 
to know that on Plummer Island alone a 
short distance up the Potomac some 2 000 
kinds of beetles have been found but I do 
enjov the flash of fireflies in the dusk of 
summer evenings and the bright colors of 
the more than 100 varieties of butterflies 
that flit about flower gardens 

WASHINGTON STILL MAS FRONTIERS 

Almost everyone is amazed to discover 
how much really unspoiled natural coun 
trv remains in the Nation s Capital Near 
my home is a tract of perhaps a hundred 
acres of woodland and meadow where 
wild blackberries and strawberries grow 
where coveys of quail scuttle to cover at 
anybody s approach where j oungsters of 
the neighborhood build concealed huts and 
defend them against all rivals 

The District of Columbia welcomes more 
than 300 sp6aes of birds each vear perhaps 
150 of them casual or rare visitors but 
manv of them vear round residents Since 
the passage of a protective law in 1932 
the District has been a veritable wild bird 
ha\ en 

The bald eagle the turkev vulture the 
wood duck the pheasant the black crowned 
night heron the quail the starling several 
kinds of owls and hawks and about 
25 other birds are permanent residents 


^\ithin the citv it is not umisinl to heir 
the song of i wixid thrush or sight the 
bright 11 ime of i cardin il 

Ihcoilorc Roost vilt listed more than 90 
kinds of birds seen in the White House 
grounds or nenr b>, and 17 of them nested 
there Wrens chickadies finches orioles 
swillovvs mil spnrrows nre perinps the 
most numerous but bluebirds cedar wax 
wings, juncos, golden crowned kinglets, and 
even cuckoos are not uncommon 

A nighthiwk rccentlv pissed a day on a 
limb near mj office w indow m the N ational 
GiocRVPiitc headquarters building Un 
fortunatel> a miillitiide of starlings have 
become a nuisance in recent vears driving 
away from favorite haunts many of the 
most popular native birds 

SOMF FOUR FOOTED RFSIDFNTS 

There are five kinds of wilrl squirrels 
here the grav fo\ squirrel and the red most 
numerous also cottontail rabbits wood 
chucks muskrats and chipmunks Beavers 
and pine martens which used to inhabit 
forested districts are virtuallv gone butoc 
casionally a red or gra> fox a raccoon or 
an opossum ma> be seen in woodland areas 
Of snakes the District has 23 kinds onh 
one the copperhead poisonous It is a 
comparatively short time however since 
rattlers lurked m some of the wild black 
berry patches Children make pets of tor 
toises of several sorts which they find in 
the woods and parks 

Rock Creek Park is a constant source of 
delight with Its more than 1 800 acres of 
natural woodland and its pretty stream 
breaking into foam over scattered bowlders 
Here children go fishing for small fry for 
all the world as I used to do in the brook 
near mv home in a small midwestern town 
I stood one afternoon on a rustic bridge 
that spans the creek and watched a half 
dozen boys pole a Tom Sawver raft along 
the shallow stream where legend reports 
Robert Fulton once tested a model of his 
Clermont the boat that revolut onized 
navigation 

There are more than 30 miles of bridle 
paths in the park and hiking trails climb 
diffs and hills steep enough to give the en 
thusast a taste of mountaineering WTien 
motoring through this recreation area one 
has choice of manv winding roads totaling 
more than 25 miles 

In one of the most restful spots in the 
park old I lerce AIilI has been restored 
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J boiutnpb by J tSiyloi Kcb«iu 


THEIR FATHER IS A POLAR BEAR, THEIR MOTHER A KODIAK 
So far as u known the three hybrid cubs in the National Zoological Park are the only sped 
mens of their kind e\et born in eaptiiity Two of the healthy mischievous Imie chaps here poise 
for a bojting match The trio are great favorites with Washington children who have named them 
Taku Pokodiak and Fridgee 


exactlv as it was m the half century before 
1897 when it dosed down because a shaft 
was broken A white haired miller proudly 
superintends the grinding of corn and 
awd, kha 'iv%vk<s': wvay watei: 

ground cornmeal, or graham whole wheat, 
or white flour The surplus is sold to the 
cafeterias in Government buildings 

ROCK CREEK TURNS AN OLD UR.L 
WHEEL 

A little millrace diverted from Rock 
Creek rushes around a dam at the mill turn 
mg an ‘ undershot wheel which operates 
by means of wooden cogwheels the time- 
worn buhrstones that grind the grain 
Pierce MiU is the only survivor of eight 
operated by the stream m early days 
I had heard stories from my parents and 
grandparents about flour and meal they ob 
tamed by taking their gram to the mill and 
waiting while it was ground Though I had 
no corn or wheat of mv own to entrust to 
the miller I watched him run some through 
the machinery and when he had finish^ 
It I bought a bag each of graham and com 
meal The batter bread made from that 


meal and the hot rolls from the graham 
convinced me that my pioneer ancestors did 
not suffer for want of good things to eat 
The National Zoological Park has been 
wervtly enlarged and dt^elup^d 
by Dr William M Mann who now ts 
in Sumatra at the head of the National 
Geographic Society Smithsonian Institution 
East Indies Expedition obtaining new spec 
imens It ranks as one of the most exten 
sive and interesting in the world 
Among the major attractions is the sec 
tion devoted to bears and m one of the 
cages fighting and frolicking are three of 
the most remarkable cubs that ever boxed 
each others ears Hybrids they are be 
lieved to be the only ones of their kind 
yet bom m captivity The father is a polar 
bear their mother a Kodiak brown bear 
In the up-to date birdhouse and the 
flight cages near it live Andean condors 
and flightless cormorants from the Galapa 
g(K besides hundreds of more familiar spe- 
cies About 100 wild black crowned night 
hmuis have made their permanent home 
near the largest flight cage apparently to 
keep their captive relatives company 


A XRLIKE ADORNMENT i 


\MIITt HOUSE ■ *-*"■ 

A menace ho\ ever is m appearance the cannons f^htin^ rf-. c ,, i 

6 calibre smoothbore it \ as mad m Sex lie in 1777 and caotured -.t m ^ o'er A 

'n" fK^c'^ datinc onlx from 1883 The rel cs recall that*this lnn"*lk®r anchor b\ con 

th* ^tate and War Departments St n have their headJuartm hlJ \‘'''^^‘“‘^ and 5 

men stand at the west steps of the White House leading to the E^tul"xf * UmformS p 

«:xuuxe Mansion and ofBces {nght) 


s^s-i-rtKiaitNT BLII.DING 
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Separated from the public b\ glass 
screens in the reptile house — the last word 
m comfortable quarters for serpents — are 
cobras (si^ varieties), rattlesnakes, water 
moccasins, African puff adders, coral snakes, 
and other poisonous kinds Boa constric- 
tors, p\thons, and anacondas li%e m com 
partments which resemble their habitats 
Se%eral \ears ago when Dr Alann and 
his colleagues were trying to obtain funds 
from Congress to develop the National 
Zoological Park, one of the keepers in the 
birdhouse trained a handsome mvma bird 
from India to sav, “How about the ap- 
propriation’ ’ The bird was an apt pupil, 
and when the Congressional Committee ar 
rived, it spoke its piece 

Someone laughinglj replied, ' So’s v our 
old man' ’ Since that time it has been pos 
sible to induce the bird to repeat the con 
versation “How about the appropriation’ 
Sos jour old man’’ The efficacj of the 
mvma’s effort to obtain help for the zoo is 
attested m manv handsome new buildings 
So far as possible the zoo displavs 
other speamens in their natural surround 
mgs Hight cages contain miniature moun 
tains and craggv heights tropical animals 
are housed in realistic jungle scenes It 
would take sev eral dav s of wandering about 
the 175 acres of the park mereh to see all 
the mterestmg creatures it contains 

iLAJrV VISIT TltE SOCTETY 
Everv vear, thousands of the more than 
a million members of the National Geo- 
gnqnhc ibowN atv sihrwir CihuuKiV TiV Ab- 
cietv s headquarters on 1 6th Street Thev 
and a multitude of others come to see such 
varied exhibits as these 

A scale model of the gondola and the 
instruments used bv Captains (now Ma 
jors) A W Stevens and Orvil A An 
dersori in the stratosphere expedition con 
ducted bv The Socielv and the United 
States Armv Air Corps in 193S 

*^me of the bathvsphere equipment 
with which William Beebe explored ocean 
ileplhs a half mile down 

The flags flown bv Admiral BjtA at both 
the North and South Poles 

The chronometer Sir Ernest Shackleton 
camcvl on his expedition of 1903-09 
Temple banners and the robes saddle 
and trappings of a Muli king brought from 
Chinese fastnesses bv Joseph Rock 

A necklace of 2 500 hand-dnllcd lur 
quoise beads unearthnl at Pueblo Bonito, 


New Mexico, bv Neil M Judd, and be 
lieved to be at least 1,000 vears old 

Explorers’ Hall, where outstanding pic 
tures made bv The Society s photographers 
in widelv separated parts of the earth are 
on displav / 

Manv are eager to leam about the proc 
esses emploved m The Soaetys well 
equipped laboratories which jnake possible 
the remarkable natural colof- photographs 
used to illustrate The Magazine 

THE WHOLE CITY LOVES TO PLAY 
Washington lov es outdoor sports, and the 
citv provndes full opportunitj for their en 
jovTnent In the public parks alone there 
are fi9 tennis courts, 32 baseball diamonds, 
10 golf courses, 35 horseshoe courts, 26 
picnic groves, 23 plavgrounds 

Among the recreational highlights are 
polo, the equestrian drills at Fort Mver, 
and the Army, Nav’v, and Marme band con 
certs held m Washington parks in summer 
A few weeks ago the National Bo- 
tanic Garden displaved 1,700 azalea plants 
in full bloom This show was followed bv 
one of rhododendrons, together with Easter 
lilies, hyacinths, and other flowers Under 
the direction of the Congressional Library 
and the office of the ArcLtect of the Cap- 
itol, the Botanic Garden has gained rec 
ogmtion as among the finest in the world 
In one part of the new million dollar 
building the visitor finds himself Iiterallv 
transported to the Tropics Exotic plants 
from mvsterious jungles thrive amazinglv 
unaVr scienruic care Here are the finest 
artificiallv grown specimens of the long 
stemmed Peruvian plant from the fibers of 
which Panama hats are made, and dozens 
of rare anthunums with leaflike flowers 
so weird as to seem figments of & dream 
Another room contains a bewildering col 
lection of cacti, ranging in shape from the 
spherical bisnaga to the wandlike ocolillo, 
and in size from tmj spikes half an inch 
tall to 20-fool giants from the Southwest 
To the newcomer bv train W ashmgton 
IS a delight, particularlv if he has come 
Irom a crowded citv of skyscrapers and in 
dastrv He steps out of the Union Station 
to look across a charming plaza to the 
Capitol An elaborate fountain plavs above 
a large reflecting pool, and he little sus- 
pects that beneath it he a vehicular tunnel 
and a subterranean garage for 270 con 
gressirmal autnmnliiles (Color Phte \ I) 

Here is real 'pacjouvnesv, room to 
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I u »yco o I ht> OB aph by U a d 1? C u e 

TO YOUNGSTERS TttC RCFI TCTINr ( OOL IS \ SE\ OF IJFLIGIIT 


The r toy yachts dot it n s mmer and omet mes in v nier tl e r skates nnfr upon ts frozen sur 
face More than a th rd of a m le lonjt and 160 feet wi le it m rrors at tl s end the clas c L ncoln 
Memor al at the other the \\ asi ngton Monument 



THE WASHINGTON OF TRADITION BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 



\\ \sniNGTON' AIRPORT RA\K<> FOURTH BUSIEST IN THE UNITED STATES 
Though It 18 unpretentious 64 planes arm e and depart from its ^un^^avs daily The large ship at 
the left 18 a 21 passenger umt of the Eastern Airways Great Silver Fleet fi>ing between New 
\ork and Miami Overhead sails the Good>ear blimp Enterprise 
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CrOKtC VW'-HINCTON L\l\ERSIT\ GIRJ " HOc” 

One of ihc movt pop liar recrevt on grounds of the aty nark u ELLIPSE 

of the 1 resident s I ark I iihl c t i-^ebiJI diamon and^nlaxtn^ fi'w in the snuil. 

aihletic minded out of doors pw'tng fields for other sports 
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brcilhc 1hcsk\ is clcin Ihcreireno 
sk\scnpcrs ibrtisting speir be'\(K ’\i it 
The jesting description of eirl\ (h\ Wish 
ington IS 1 ciU of niignificenl distincis 
can no\s be cnnsidcr«i onfs i <lcser\e<l com 
plimenl 

True the curbs m nnn\ pirts of the cit\ 
ire lined with homeless lutomobiles for the 
parking problem in Washington is icute 
There is one lulomobile here to e\er\ three 
inhabitints (Detroit his one to fi\e New 
\ ork one to eight) and 75 000 cars ire reg 
ularh parked in the streets all night 
Goiernment ofticcs open from 9 to 4 30 
spill forth such numbers of emploiees thil 
e\en Washingtons wide streets ire taxed 
the cit\ his no subivais — except the tm\ 
Senate subwai for taking Senators from 
office to Cipitol 

Some measure of relief has resulted from 
the staggering of working hours lor differ 
ent groups of emploiees ^et eieri work 
da\ afternoon as earl\ as 4 o clock Con 
stituUon Axenue widest and most open 
street m the Goiernment office district is 
clogged with cars from PcnnsiUann Axe 
nue to the Potomac and one can imagine 
the multitude that jams the streets xvhen 
the thousands of workers pour out of the 
great buildings of the Triangle (page 667) 

Streetcars and buses are packed and 
throngs block the sidewalks where thex 
await some means of transportation to their 
homes I haxe seen a Lnited States Sen 
ator hanging to a bus strap glad to be mov 
ing and not sitting in his automobile behind 
a traffic jam 

RAPID CHANGES IN THE LAST DECADE 

W ashington has changed so rapidlj in 
the last decade through a $200 000 000 
Government building program that exen 
those of us who have lived here continu 
ously have had difficultj keeping track of 
the shifting scenes * 

The problem faced b\ the Commission 
of Fine Arts and the bmlders of the new 
Wash ngton is twofold In carrying out the 
plan of 1901 worked out to incorporate 
virtually all that was feas ble in Major 
L Enfant s original plan thev are striving 
to produce the most beautiful capital jn 
the world and at the same time to proxade 
suitable quarters for the ever increasing 
bureaus of the Federal Government 

* See Wonders of the Ne Wash ngton b 
Freder ck G \ osburgh in The Nationae GeO 
(RApinc Magazine for April 1935 


!o erect a triiK graceful building large 
enuugh to house the thousands of em 
ploxees of one of the major departments, 
such as Commerce Interior or \griculture 
IS a task so difficult as to challenge the most 
skilled architects There must be hun 
drecls of offices all xiith outside windows 
no f,Ioomv medieval castles will prove sat 
isfactorj Hugeness is a phjsical necessity, 
grace an artistic obligation 


TRIXSCLF COXFRS TWIVTX DI OCKS 
To their everlasting credit the architects 
who haxe designed the new edifices haxe 
mastered scemingh impossible difficulties 
The Federal Triangle where are concen 
trated more official actixities than in an\ 
other capital covers an area of about 
twcnlx citx blocks from its lath Street 


base the enormous Department of Com 
merce Building to its Sixth Street tip the 
Apex Budding which is to be occupied b> 
the Fetleral Trade Commission 

Within the nine buildings of this group 
are offices for more than 2 a 000 Govern 
ment emploxees >et despite the v'lstness of 
the structures the dexelopment has genuine 
architectural attractiveness and digmtx 
FortunateK L Enfant planned a Federal 
Cilx with room to expand Even the larg 
est edifices can be marie to look graceful 
if surrounded b\ grounds sufficientlx spa 
Clous and the new buildings are so framed 
b) pleasant parks and plazas that the> 
escape the charge of crowded awkwardness 
W ith Its new south extensible section 
the Departmenl of Agriculture Building 
has become the largest government office 
structure in the world housing in its 4 292 
office quarters 6 450 emplov ees yet even in 
such a commodious build ng only about a 
third of the Departments Washington per 
sonnel can be brought together 

Constant expansion of activities requires 
an increase in Government office forces too 
rapid to be taken care of in anj single struc 
lure even though it be extensible by merely 
adding wings and be placed as is this in a 
35 acre park (page 680) 


oi me new structures to be occu 
pied is the nei\ Interior Department 
Building into which some 3 000 workers 
rwentlj moved Designed bv Waddv B 
WMd m consultation with Secretan Har 
rfd L Ick^ th s budding departs some- 
what from the classical stvle of its neig^ 
bors No pillars adorn it but setbacks 
providing outs.de walls for its manv ^ngs 




1M\CINE THIS SCENF AT OFFICE CWSINC TIMCl 
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gne the appearance at a distance of Done 
columns Between it and the old Interior 
Building IS Rawlins Park now being de- 
\ eloped as an elaborate plaza The two 
structures are connected bj a lighted tunnel 
It IS the pride of the planners that ever\ 
clerk m the new Interior Department 
Building Will have light from an outside 
window a rather remarkable feature in 
view of the fact that the structure covers 
more than five acres of ground 

This gra> stone giant just north of the 
marble edifices that form the frame for the 
Lincoln "Memorial is the first Government 
oftice building to be equipped with electric 
stairwavs Two of these have been in 
stalled to carrv passengers between the C 
Street and E Street levels and to relieve 
congestion during the rush hour wthen 
lunch IS being served in the big cafeteria 
in the basement Besides the moving stairs 
there are 20 high speed elevators and 
11 complete stairwavs Like others re 
centl) constructed the budding has a com 
pletelv automatic air conditioning system 
EventualK it will contain 3 SOO people 
^ ith such a corps of workers the struc 
ture becomes virtuaBj a citv within a citv 
It has a telephone svstem now handling 
2 200 mam lines and 1 100 extensions At 
a peak 2 600 main lines can be served 
The svstem is equivalent to one serving a 
cit> of 30 000 

Along the north side of broad Constitu 
Uon Avenue across from the 'Munilons 
Building stand the white marble edifices 
<iRScd3aoi. vise. C<wa!JJASSAQw. at Fine Acts 
as the frame for the Lincoln Memorial 
Erection of a home for the Federal Reserve 
Board between 20th and 21st Streets com 
pletes this composition and when eventu 
allv the temporarv bu Idings result of war 
time haste are removed one of the major 
dreams of L’Enfant will be realized 

CUAUDtANS OF A NATION S HEALTH 

Other splend d buildings in this frame 
are those occup ed bv the National Acad 
emv of Sciences the Public Health Servace 
and the Pharmaceutical Assoaation Flans 
for an annex to the Pan American Union 
have been prepared 

Although a short ghl seeing tour seldom 
includes a trip through the Public Health 
Serv ce that bureau is one that will nchlv 
repav a special visit Mithm its labora 
tones men are constantlj at work seeking 
out causes of diseases that menace 1 fe 

Here Dr Edward Francis discovered the 


nature and origin of tuhremia or rabbit 
fever Here he is now conducting t studv 
of intermittent fevers He has exposed 
himself to the bacteria of so manv diseases 
that It seems a miracle that he still lives 
Other earnest scientists are his colleagues 
Thev work tirelessly risking their own 
lives for the safetv of others 

MASTERPIECES COME TO VV VSHINCTON 

Andrew Mellon former Secretarv of the 
Treasury in presenting to the Nation his 
collection of art together with a $10 000 
000 building to house it made a gift valued 
bv experts at probablv $50 000 000 For 
a site the location across Constitution 
Avenue from the Apex Build ng has been 
chosen (Plate 1 and p 667) Mr Mellons 
magnificent gift is not to bear his name 
for he has asked that it be called the Na 
tional Gallery of Art administered by a 
board of trustees with the title vested in the 
Smithsonian Institution 

Through a lifetime of study Air Mel 
Ion who celebrated in March of this vear 
his 82d birthdav anniversarv has acqu red 
a deep and thorough knowledge of art His 
selection of pictures reveals a most disenm 
mating taste and his gifts esthetic value 
to the Nation is hardK to be estimated 

Among the outstanding masterpieces are 
two unchallenged Raphaels the Alba 
Madonna and the i\ tccoltm Madonna the 
exquisite Toilet oj \ enus by Titian Botti 
celh s Adoration of the Magt the Old Lad\ 
Seated in an Armchair by Rembrandt \ an 
Awnunevatvan kkwwv 

Semng and magn ficent sculptures bv 
Donatello and Pisanello Some forty of the 
greatest art sts in historv are represented 
The Alba Madonna painted in Rome in 
1510 hung for many years m a convent 
in Naples whence it passed successiv elv to 
a Spanish vicerov the ducal house of Alba 
a London banker and the Hermitage col 
lection at St Petersburg (Leningrad) 
Procuring what critics pronounce a bargain 
Air Alellon bought it for $1 166 400 It 
dep cts the \ irg n the Infant Christ and 
Saint John in an open field the baby saint 
offenng the Sacred Child a tov cross 

For the A iccoltat Madonna the price Air 
Alellon offered Ladv Desborough of Hert 
fordshtre was $873 000 This conception 
of the HoK Afother and Child is tenderlv 
human the A irgm wearing a rose-red ro!>e 
with yellow green undersleeves and over it 
a blue mantle (m the hem of wh ch is 
embroidered the artist s s gnature) an 1 a 
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SPEEDBOm EO\K ON THE 1 OTOM IN THE 1936 PRESIECNTS CUP ECO ETTA 
Off Hams Point the liistor c nvar affords an eNcellent course lor these annual races September 
stinhsht gleams on the r ppl ng nater and intensifies the dashing colors ot the tlag-decorated shores 
^^heTe thousands ol ^ipectators gather to natch the thnllmg spectacle 
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plaj ful child symbolizing the Infant Jesus 
Besides the Old Lady Seated in an Arm 
chair the list includes several other Rem 
brandts among them the Death oj LucreUa 
often described as the canvas painted m 
gold a splendid Self Portrait depicting 
the Dutch master in 1659 when trouble had 
put its lines upon his face and a Portrait 
of a 1 oitng Man dated 1662 

Frans Hals is represented by a number 
of pictures of which probably the best 
known is the Portrait oj an Old Lady tilth 
a Prayer Book This sympathetic inter 
pretation of serene old age is signed under 
date of 1633 

Mr Mellon has expressed the wish to 
have his art treasures displayed in a build 
ing so comfortably arranged and fitted that 
visitors will not suffer museum fatigue 
and with this idea in mind the architect 
John Russell Pope has designed a per 
fectly lighted edifice of spacious halls with 
numerous seats where guests mav rest while 
looking at the displays 

Any discussion of Washington art treas 
ures must include it least mention of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art the Phillips Memo 
rial Gallery, the Freer Gallery of Art and 
the National Collection of Fine Arts for 
merly the National Gallery of Art All are 
distinctive In the Phillips Gallerj the 
pictures are hung as they would be in a 
home 

THE aT\ OUTGROWS ITSELF 
W ashington circles parks and plazas are 
adorned with many memomls some of out 
standing artistic merit For those interested 
m sculpture and other decorative arts the 
citj offers a field for months of study 
\\ ashington finds itself changed since the 
\\ orld ar from a rather sleep> southern 
town to a bustling metropxilis When 
bureaus grow as the Internal Revenue has 
from 2 000 people to 10 000 in ten vears 
It becomes necessary to provide homes and 
office space for them 

For nearh a centurv and a half the dream 
( f L Fnfant of a perfectlv planned federal 
t itj has been progressing toward fulfill 
ment It is still far from complete mav 
never reach accomplishment in this genera 
lion but as interpreted bv the plan of 1901 
U assures a Washington growing in beautv 
as well as stature 

\side from the off cial part of Washing 
\ n wh ch belongs of a right to the Nation 
there is a familiar part which endears the 
citj to Its inhabitants Fhev are not pro- 


vincial folk so far as their present place of 
r^idence is concerned Perhaps the ma 
jonty of them are exiles in a foreign land 
reservmg their provincialisms for back 
home 

The population includes 112,000 Gov 
ernment employees many of whom are 
more or less transients here, though thou 
sands devote their lives to the Government 
service Only about 8 000 persons are em 
ployed in mdustry In view of these facts 
it IS easy to understand why there is so lit 
lie of vaunting local pride so much of 
nostalgia for the Pacific coast the Middle 
West the South the Northern and East 
em States 

\irtually every Commonwealth of the 
Nation IS represented bj a State societv 
m Washington These organizations con 
duct social affairs at which opportunity is 
afforded for back home folk to get together 
As the at> is a show place of national ac 
tivities Its population is a cross section 
of the people of the United States Practi 
cailv every civilized nation is represented 
by a diplomatic delegation 

For those of us who claim Washington 
as our home the cit> has a definite appeal 
not ID an> way connected with the political 
generations that come and go 

Since we cannot vote we have no active 
part in political affairs Administrations 
change but the changes affect us little 
save by taking away friends and bringing 
in strangers with whom we soon become 
acquainted 


VV'HAT A WASHINGTONIAN REMEMBERS 
If I should leave Washington I suspect 
that some of the less important bits of 
experience here would linger in mj memory 
longer than important public events 
These things should I remember always 
negroes dancing in the street on Hallow 
een the glow of flowers on green lawns 
the eas> drawl of a speech neither truh 
^ulhem nor vet of the north the flash 
of a cardinal in the trees of a park the 
song of a warbler beneath m^ office w mdow 
[he lights ot the atj ss 1 approached it 
from Arlington oter the Memorial Bridie 
firenorU in the H ashington Alonument 
grounds the worn old Jeafhfr /'R 
brought hi, Supreme Court Justices to 

most precious of all ihthenmi, 

I incoln Memor al diuini 
tn therefiecun^r ® 




A PLZrLZD MOCKI^CBIXD SEEKS A RI\ AL IN A LOLD-SPEAKER 
The bird heard hl5 own \oice which had been pieviousiv recorded cotmns out of the loitru 
menl and. thinLine tt an interloper in hu temloiy darted at the oSendisg racy to dnie it awav 
Round and round he fluttered, buntma for the other bird, until flnall>, complete]) flabbergasted, be 
stood thus — with his biQ open >ct not danng to ang (page 699} 






HUNTING WITH A MICROPHONE THE VOICES 
OF VANISHING BIRDS 

B\ Arthur A Ali.cn 

Professor of OrntlholoiV Cornel! Umtersily 

]] it/i Ilhisfratioits from Photographs by the Author 


ALMOST >Mthin the memon of men 
/A still living, four species of Ivorth 
X Jl -Vniencan birds ha\e become e\ 
tinct In our museums voU be found the 
dried skins or mounted specimens of the 
great auk, the Labrador duck, the pas 
senger pigeon, and the heath hen The 
Carolina parakeet seems about to follow 
them * 

Until onlv a few \ears ago the tooling 
of the heath hen could be heard each spring 
on the island of Martha s Vineyard, hut the 
thought of preser\ing its NOice, in addition 
to Its photographic image and stuffed effigi , 
ne\er entered amones mind 

let there are many Isature loiers inter 
ested in the li\ing bird as well as in its 
plumage and classification who would like 
to know what sounds it made when it in 
flated the tin\ balloons on the sides of its 
neck and stamped its feet and flirted its tail 
They would like to know what sounds 
were made bv the millions of passenger 
pigeons described bi Audubon and W ilson 
as darkening the sk\ for hours at a lime 
The\ would like to listen to the call of 
the Labrador duck and the other species 
that are gone foret er 

And toda\ there are other birds still li\ 
mg which seem unable to compete with the 
march of civilization and which our chil 
dren ma\ know only as museum specimens 
Should not their \oices be preserved before 
it is too late’ 

As we were talking this over one winter 
evening when I was beginning to plan a 
‘Sabbatical leave from the Lniversitv mv 
good fnend Albert R Brand suggested that 

•These ill fated species have been descnbed 
»n detail in preMous issues of Thl 'Natio\ai. Gei 
iRAPHic RLxoAziNE The Passenger Pigeon and 
the Heath Hen (under Prairie Chicken) were in 
eluded in Game Birds of Prairie Forest and 
Tundra b\ \lexander Wetmore in The Maganne 
for October 1936 the Carolina Parakeet in Par 
rots Kingfishers and Fh catchers Dr Wet 

more June 1936 the Great Auk in Birds of the 
Northern Seas b\ Dr Wetmore Januar> 1936 
and the Labrador Duck m Far Fixing Wild Fowl 
and Their Foes bv Maj Allan Brooks October 
193-t 


T worthwhile undertaking would be the all 
time preservation of the voices of vanishing 
birds 

The idKi grew md soon we had a hunt 
mg expedition well in mind — an expedition 
which would leave guns at home and would 
shoot the birds with cameras, micro 
phones and binoculars its object speci 
mens of bird voices preserved on film, with 
such photographs, motion pictures and 
field observations as would elucidate the 
habits and appearance of the living birds 
and determine better methods for their 
conservation 

The American ^luseum of Natural His 
lorv, of which Mr Brand is an Associate 
in Ornithologv approved of the project 
the National Association of Audubon So 
cieties gave us its blessing Mr Duncan 
Read loaned us additional motion picture 
cameras and the Brand C ornell Univer 
sitv American Museum of Natural Historv 
Ornithological Expedition was born 


BIRD VOCALISTS PROVE TEMPERAMENTAL 


We had already had opportunitv to learn 
■vomething of the work vre were undertak 
ing Not long after the first sound pictures 
appeared on the screen about ten \ears 
ago an attempt was made bv a W’ell known 
motion picture companv to obtain a film 
release of smging birds as a demonstration 
of the quahtv of its sound recording 
cam*.ras 

It IS one thing however to invite an 
opiera singer to step before the microphone 
and quite another to order a wild bird to 
do the same thing For nearlv two weeks 
two of their best operators equipped with 
a sound truck struggled with the problem 
but just as thev got their cameras and 
microphones into acUon the smgmg birds 
flew awav 


our Laboratorv of Ornithologv at CornMI 
for help ,h.nl.,ng that our knorMedge of 

buds might supplemenl their knowledge of 
sound reatrding with desirable results To 
make a long storj short we were able to 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION MAKES A ROADSIDE STOP 


YYith the object of securing permanent records of the voices of vanishing speaes of birds and 
Timing their habits the Cornell ornithologists left Ithaca New York the middle of February 1935 
and traveled 15 000 miles circbng much of the United States in their quest The truck at the left 
equipped for camping and photography had a collapsible tower on its roof to bring the photographer 
on a level with the tree tops the truck at the right was equipped for sound recording The micro 
phone was supplemented by a large parabolic reflector shown between the trucks 


help, and became so interested m the prob 
lem that we conceived the idea of making 
a permanent record of the songs of ail 
North American birds 
This was not the province of the movie 
men, however, we were quickly assured 
Thev now had enough film of singing birds 
for one release and that was as far as they 
desired to go We could buy the truck for 
$30 000 and do it ourselves if we wished 
But we didn t have the funds 

And so the problem rested until Albert 
Brand entered the picture with a love of 
birds m his heart and a desire to learn their 
songs He studied with us at Cornell for 
a couple of vears saw the writing on the 
wall and decided his would be the problem 
of filming the songs of North American 
birds Furthermore, he would record the 
songs from the films on phonograph disks 
so that the\ would be a%ailab]e to anyone 
who wanted them. 


We little realized all the intricacies of the 
problem when we first started assembling 
the instruments necessary for this delicate 
kmd of recording But our colleagues at 
Cornell in the College of Engineering, Pro 
fessors W C Ballard and True McLean, 
and Mr Arthur Stallman, were very helpful 
Soon with their aid we were embarked 
on a project that was to prove as fascinat 
mg as it was difficult, and as time-consum 
mg as it was productive and that finalh 
took us IS 000 miles with our sound truck 
and cameras in 1935 m an effort to record 
the voices of certain birds that are threat 
ened with extinction 

SEEKING THE RARE IVORV BILLED 
WOODPECKER 

By the middle of February we were fulh 
equipped and had started work in central 
Florida Mr Paul Kellogg, instructor in 
ormthology at Cornell and an expert m 
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sound recording, had been assigned to the 
expedition by the Dean of the College as 
the sound technician Dr George Sutton, 
Curator of Birds at Cornell, nas to accom 
pan\ the expedition as bird artist until ne 
should find the norj billed woodpecker — 
a rather indefinite commission James Tan 
ner, a graduate student in ornithologi at 
Cornell, was to accompanj the expedition 
as general handj mm to assist in both the’ 
sound recording and the photognphi Mr 
Brand and the author were to plan th^ 
Itinerary and take charge of the photog 
raph\ and the ornithological observations 
One of the first objects of the expedition 
was the rediscoverv of the ivorv billed 
woodpecker, perhaps the rarest of th^ 
North American birds and at one tim^ 
thought to be extinct * 

In central Florida in 1924 the authof 
and Mrs Allen had discovered a pair that 
were later collected bv local taxidermists 
and the expedition planned to spend March 
in the same general region of Florida search 
mg for another survivor Whenever con 
ditions were suitable, of course, we would 
catch the songs of other birds as well 

LEAVES NO LONGER WTIISPER, TIIE\ 
SHOUT 

It must be realized that when the son^ 
of a bird is amplified enough to caus^ 
a recording lamp to flicker sufficiently lO 
make a record on the film, even other 
sound is amplified too Many a time rec 
ords of beautifullj clear songs are rendered 
worthless by the passing of an automobile 
a block away or ev en bj the rustling of ^ 
slight breeze among the leaves The whis 
permg leaves of the poets are shouting 
leaves to the sound recorder the babblinS 
brooks no longer babble they roar 

So each morning we arose at daybreak- 
before the milk trucks, the tractors, the 
roosters the hounds, and the innumerable 
other sounds of cmlization became too fr^ 
quent and recorded the voices of such ia 
miliar Florida birds as the mockingbird 
the cardinal the Florida wren and the 
ground dove 

WTien conditions were inauspicious 
recording we spent long hours and covered 
many miles hunting for ivorvbills O" 
some of these trips we obtained records 
films of such unusual species as the sand 
• See 

b\ T Gilbert Pearson National GeockafhTC 
Macuinl April 193J 


hill enne, the southern bald eagle, the 
American egret, the wood ibis, and the Au 
dubon s caracara, which is near the north 
em limit of its range on the Kissimmee 
IVaine 

Nor were our labors ended with the set 
ting sun, for we were alwajs looking for 
ideal conditions to record the evening con 
certs of the barred owls, the limpkins, and 
the chuck wall s widows 

One of the unusual places we visited m 
Monda was ' Manvwings,’ the home of Mr 
W E Browne near Grandin Here the 
familiar garden birds have grown so tame 
that the> come to his call, and rune or ten 
species have learned to catch Trom the air 
fragments of peanuts which he losses to 
them (page 702) 

The blue javs, which are particularly 
warj in most places, are especiallv adept 
at darting from the trees like fl> catchers to 
snatch the titbits in mid air iMost re 
markable of all is the tameness of a Florida 
crane which comes to the back door for 
combread 

WTiile we were recording the voices of 
some of Mr Brownes birds and the truck 
door stood open, an inquisitive Florida 
wren so quickly accepted us into the fam 
il> that she carried nesting material into 
the truck Before Mr Kellogg realized it 
she had made a good start on her nest at 
his elbow, as if she would induce him to 
remain and make his home wath her What 
greater show of hospitality has Florida to 
offer^ 


CHALLENGING AN UNSEEN RIVAL 

Quite different was our experience in 
Winter Park when we were testing some of 
the film we had exposed We had our 
projector set up inside the house with the 
wrindow partlv open One after another 
the songs of different Florida birds poured 
from the loud speaker with nothing to dis 
turb our critical ears until the song of a 
mockmgbird came on 

Then, as the liquid notes began to vibrate 
across the room we became aware of a 
tapping at the window and there, fluttering 
agai^t the pane, was our favorite garden 
mocker bristling with resentment This 
house and garden were his, and he obvi 

^ -"oclrngbird 

singing in his terntorj 
men ne ijlared tV.ifflni-spKjiver m (ne 
^en and placed (he mocLingbirds sonj, 
again, it was almost pathetic to watch the 
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JOE nOWTILl. LOOKS IS ON A CARACARA S NEST 

It » B diJfetjU dimb to the top ol a eahbace patm bwl the nttestisalor necotuted the smooth 
liark (he touch crown and the sharp fans to eel a climpse of the joun;; birds about read> to )ea%e 
home (pp CXf-.') He discotered (hat thev had been banded each beannc a number recorded b\ 
the Rureau of Riolocical ^urtej at Washincton D C A t-ulturelike bird of pre> Audubons 
caracara captures snakes luards and other animals or piuis buuards fredinc on carrion 


liird s amizement when he flew al the ‘»nj» 
but could find no bird on which to vent hts 
wnlh (page 696) 

In Horidt we were unsuccessful m our 
vnrch fnr the iwrt billed woodpecker If 
It still occurs jn thLS part of its former ranee 
It will take keener ears or luckier observers 
than we to find it 

Vi the la.M of March we started for 
l^iuisiana where Or T GiUierl Pearson 
hul reporter! the findinc of an ivorvbill bv 
Mav n 1) ^'pencet near the Tensas Rner 
in 1932 

On our wat we stopped at Ueachton 
(»e< r;:ij at the charminj; home « f llertierl 


Stoddard the preat authontv on the bob 
white He had arnneed with Col I S 
Thompson to bait up a flock of wild turket s 
on a chufa patch in i cleanng on his plan 
tation so that we cnuld secure motion pic 
lures and voice recordincs <f these shv, 
absolutelv feral birds uncontammiterl bv 
am domestic bl md * 

One familuar nnh with tl imestic turkevs 
little realizes the wanness of these grind 
old birds or the stealth necessarj to get 
within cimera distance 

• ”( «fnc TUf 1* nf I*n rv" horrst Brid Tun 

dr» ■” hs \lesindrr Vtrtnvrr N«rhs»i G» 

• urlitL Octdisr l'?ij 
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AOW AOW TItF LIMPKIN CRIES UKE SOilEOVE HAVING A TOOTH PULLED 
Th« «c rd sound may b« the or sin of many a superst t on connected itilh Florida s swamps 
and sa%annas where this noisy crying bid b\es When flying the binpkins wings flap jerVily 
up and down IilU those of a mechan cai toy The long legged wader s favorite food is a large 
fresh water snail whcb it extracts without brcaLing the sbeU 


Fortunaleh for us Colonel Thompson 
had directed hts superintendent Albert 
Stringer to build a blind of pme boughs two 
weeks before our arrival so that the tur 
kejs would have time to get accustomed 
to It 

Com and peanuts were scattered some 20 
jards in front of the blind each da> and 
when we armed we found man> sgns of 
turkejs deer quail squirreb and mourn 
ing doves that had been frequenting the 
spot 

NOT A GOOD COBBLING MORNING 
The dav before we planned to make our 
record the sound truck was driven into the 
bl nd an 1 compleleU concealed the cable 
was stretcheil 2S0 feet to another blind 
where I could s t with Mr Stixldard and 
aim the sound reflector at the gobblers 
when thev sVk uld a me of! their roosts and 
alvance toward the field In the hope of 
attracting a gobbler within record ng range 


Stoddard armed himself with his turkev 
call and imitated the sound of a hen turkey 
But lurkevs are capricious birds Tur 
kev hunters will tell vou that certain davs 
are good gobbling mornings and on other 
davs not a gobble will be heard Not one 
of the three davs at our disposal proved to 
be a good gobbling morning and we had 
to content ourselves with metliocre sound 
though we obtained some good film of a 
flock of hen turkeys and two magnificent 
old gobblers (pa^e 701) 

It was interesting to watch from ambush 
ther varying responses to the different 
morn ng sounds To most thev paid slight 
attention but at anv thing suggestive of 
human presence they were extremeh warv 
Instantaneouslv they would change from 
full displav when thev were the most con 
speuous objects on the landscape to sleek 
trim creatures that miramhudy d vap- 
peared into their envirinment as if thev 
had been swallowed by the earth 
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TO “shoot" these wood ibises, the author stood waist deep in a swamp 
F locks of the flmlhead silent ghost of Floiida maTshlands aie often seen in the skies soating 
m great urcles like buzzards It uas dibicult to get the sound (ruck near the birds but this 
made little difference because thev are virluaH> voiceless when fullv grown Breeding m colonies 
sometimes numbering seseral thousand pairs thev nest year after year on the same platforms of 
sticks built high in trees When tishing ut a pond the wood ibis often muddies the water with 
Its feet to force ^h to the surface It is the only stork found nesting m the United States 


Their eves, which are extremelv quick 
to notice any motion, are apparently not 
very keen at seeing objects at rest On 
one occasion two old gobblers approached 
within thirty ^a^ds of Stoddard and me as 
we crouched immovable behind the sound 
mirror in full view 

RECORDING THE LIMPKIN S EERIF CRY 
From Beacbton, at Stoddard s suggeslton, 
we went south to the ^^akulla Ri\er Flor 
Ida where we hoped to get within record 
mg distance of the limpkin or crving bird, 
another of the mam objectnes of our trip 
Here a magnificent underground stream, 
crxstal clear, comes to the surface as a 
spring 185 feet deep and flows genth to the 
Gulf Its waters teem walh fish which 
can be ob«<r\ed easiK esen at considerable 
depth The banks of the n\er are clothed 
with beautiful moss coaered ca'press where 
hundreds of anhmgas, or snakebirds, nest, 


as well as manv herons, osprevs and other 
fish eating birds 

Most interesting of all however, are the 
Iimpkins About the size of bitterns but 
related to the cranes thev are dark brown 
spangled with white Thev have been at 
traded to this beautiful stream bv the 


duuuudiiv-c ui A lai^u aquAUU snail XHnipUl 
laria, now called Pomacea), which is their 
principal food (opposite page) 

The snails are largely nocturnal and so 
are the limpkins At night the loud wail 
mg cries of the birds reverberate up and 
down the river sending shivers down one s 
back It would not be difficult even for 
the most prosaic person to imagine that 
some lost soul had come back to earth or 
at I«^t that some luckless black brother 
w;« losing his leg to an alligator 

enthralled bv the magical scenery 
''ndered nen more eerie by tK 
hoolmg and laughing of the barred owU, Be 
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spent several days We had little difficulty 
m recording the weird cries of the limpkin 
and filming its habits, as well as those of the 
snakebirds, ospreys, and Ward s herons 
From the Wakulla River our expedition 
proceeded to northern Louisiana, which we 
found largely under water, with all but the 
improved roads impassable to our trucks 
The stickiness of this Louisiana mud, or 
‘ gumbo” as it is called, is exceeded only 
by Its hardness when it is thoroughly dried 
out Then it is as hard as stone, and in a 
drv season one can drive anywhere, but let 
a little water fall upon it and one sinks in 
it almost literally up to the knees 

So here our search for the ivorybill was 
greatly retarded, and had it not been for 
the kind offices of our friend Mason Spcn 
cer, the local representative in the State 
Legislature, and J J Kuhn, a member of 
the State Conservation Department, our 
hunt would probably have been in vam 

FOUND THE ELUSIVE IVORVBILL 

As It happened, however, we spent but 
three days tramping through the jungle be- 
fore we not only located a pair of tvorybills 
but actually found the nesting cavity 43 
feet from the ground m a dead swamp 
maple Furthermore, the nest was only 
seven miles from an improved road, which, 
in an unbroken forest 18 miles wide and 30 
miles long, was indeed fortunate 

It was obviously impossible to consider 
taking the sound truck, with its 1500 
pounds of equipment, into the swamp, but 
it was not be>ond possibility to consider 
getting in with a wagon and a few mules 
The mayor and sheriff of the nearest town 
where electricity was available entered into 
the project with enthusiasm They offered 
us the jail and its courtyard in which to 
dismantle the truck, unsolder all the con 
nections, and set up the equipment in a 
wagon 

\\e furnished much amusement to the 
inmates of the jail as we «orked, and 
when word of our objective got around, 
several of them volunteered confidentialK 
the information that the> could show us 
more of these ‘ peckerwoods ’ if we could 
arrange a leave of absence for them with 
the jailer 

It required a da> to eviscerate the truck 
and another da> with four stalwart mules 
to haul the wagon into the swamp and set 
'N up our unique sound laboratory within 300 
feet of the ivory bills' nest 


Here we camped for eight days, piling 
up palmetto fans on the roots of a giant 
oak to keep our blankets out of the water 
Twenty four power binoculars, mounted on 
a tripod and focused on the nest tree, kept 
us informed of all the happenings, while 
the sound mirror brought us the calls We 
christened our location “Camp Ephilus’ in 
honor of the scientific name of this rarest 
North American bird — Campephtlus prtn 
ctpalts (page 711) 

Gradually the birds became somewhat 
accustomed to our presence and we dared 
build a blind in the top of a rock elm on 
a level with the nest and only twenty feet 
away It was a thrilling experience to sit 
and listen to the conversations and watch 
at such close range the exchange of cour 
lesies as these strikingly beautiful birds 
changed places on the eggs (pages 712, 
713) 

The brilliant scarlet crest of the male, 
the gleaming yellow eye, the enormous 
ivory white bill, the glossy black plumage 
with the snowy while lines from the head 
meeting m the glistening while of the wings 
are as vividly pictured m my mind as if I 
were still sitting on that narrow board in 
the tree top, not daring to shift my weight 
and feeling it gradually bifurcating me with 
wedgelike efficiency 

For five days we recorded all the hap 
penings at the nest, taking turns with the 
glasses so that not a moments observations 
would be missed, hoping we might discover 
some clue as to why the birds are appar 
ently unsuccessful m rearing young 

But al! the events were rather common 
place Each morning at 6 30 the male bird 
tapped on the inside of the nest hole, as he 
grew more impatient he stuck his head out 
and gave a few ‘ vaps ' or “kenls” m no 
uncertain tone, but he never left his post 
until the female arrived 

A little intimate conversation then en 
sued, and she entered, but before he took 
off through the forest he often spent 15 or 
20 minutes arranging his plumage and 
scratching as if he were infested with mites 
This, we later discovered, must have been 
the case 

VtRS IVORVRILL OUT ALL MCIIT 

During the day the two birds took turns 
Incubating in about two-hour shifLs, but the 
female always arranged it so that she could 
leave for the night at 4 30 p m and not 
return until the following morning at 6 30 




PART OF THE ROAD TO THE l\OR\BILLS NEST UAS UNDER WATER 
One of the expeditions chief objects was to record the \oitt of the raro^ unr, k n j 
almost total disappearance of this magnificent btrd baffles omitholo*Tsts Onr#. woodpecker The 

found in a feu isolated suamps To locate a ne«t Dr \1Ien v««hed for the “ non 

the bird strips from trees A mule team dragged ibe eapediUons equiDment thrm ‘^^rk «h,ch 

'I p cm lorou^h sticky mud to the nest 
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RF \DY TO RECORD A RARE VOlCf 


James Tanner points the apparatus at the iK>ry billed woodpeckers nest ,, ; , 

lhat all of their >ocabulary can be recorded when they change places on the JIRlly built up a 

eeirs The m crophone is hung at the local point of the parabolic reflector and larRe colony on 

the mirror is sighted at the birds through the telescope on one side an artificial pond 

of his own cre- 

\l least this was the schedule esery day ation At the time of our visit in late April 
diirinR the time that we observed them il certainly numbered 10 000 birds, and as 
\\ e wanted to remain with the ivory bills manv again, we were told, were yel to come 
until iheir eggs hatched and the voung (pages 703, 710) 


days we had our 
. ^1 sound truck reas 
sembled in prep- 
jj aration for the 
ij work I n Okla 
, homa 

;*■{ At this time, 
however, dust 


our journev to ac 
cept the kind in 
vitation of E A 
^[cIIhenny to 
visit his beauti 
ful estate and 
bird sanctuary at 
Avery Island, 
Ivouisiana Here 
we spent three 
enchanttng dav s 
recording the 
dailv life in his 
Bird City 
This IS an 
amazing object 


protection, show 
ing what man 
can accomplish 
through thought 
fulness and kind 
ness toward bird 
life Beginning 35 
vears ago when 
the snowy heron 
had become quite 
rare, Mr Me 
Ilhenny has grad 


were reareil But we heard from our friend 

\erne Davison that if we wished to studv ^l-ticATOR s pearsovif bfllow 

and record the lesser prairie chickens in Here we recorded the curious froghke 
western OU-vhonvv we must h-vsten on so as croakings of the snowy egrets and by 


In g«t there before the first of Mav 


I good fortune captured the bellow 


lorn lielween two desires and antimis of a huge iiull alligntnr It is a thrilling 
to nnkr the mi st of all opportunities we vmnd — ^like the roar of a bon, but rendered 


sml f r the moles and brnCe camp phn more ternfving b\ the sight of the churn 
iimi. t> return m three weeks when the ing w iter and it certainlv must l>e effective 

■houl I Ik* nearli fledged In twu in intimidating lesser male all galors and 



CAMP EPHILUS ' WAS NAMED IN HONOR OF THE IVORYBUL 


To gel to the nest •nlnch was sesen miles trom an improved road in a forest 30 miles long end 
18 miles wide the parti had to transfer all equipment to a farm wagon hauled by four mules 
The wagon became the sound laboratory and the camp was christened with the generic name of 
the b rd sought (page 706) 


keeping them from the chosen territory 
The bull alligator lies at the surface of 
the water inflating the large air sacs on the 
sides of h s neck He then submerges his 
ponderous body while the armored head 
and tail protrude menacingly Thereupon 
he emits his thunder while the heaw plates 
on his back seem to vibrate and cause the 
water above to dance and shoot spray into 
the air (page 710) 

It was now the last of April and another 
message from Davison started us westward 
though we were loath to leave our genial 
host and his marvelous bird sanctuary 
\Vhen we reached western Oklahoma a 
dull fog gradually obscured the landscape 
and as the wind whipped over the barren 
fields and swirled across the road we real 
ized that we were in the midst of a real 
Panhandle dust storm 
Furthermore the storm continued with 
out much abatement for seien of the eight 
dais that we spent on the Davison Ranch 


near Arnett It had scarcely rained for 
three years and from fields that had once 
been plowed the surface soil and the very 
seed was blown into neighboring counties 

The Davi'ion Ranch itself however is 
largelj covered with tinv oaks which the 
natives call shinnery Here in the dust 
covered shmnery we were to study the 
lesser prairie chickens photograph their 
curious TOurtship antics, and record their 
gobbling calls 

The cattle eyed us curiously when we 
first erected one of our observat on blinds 
near the home of a burrowing owl This 
blind was made of artificial grass mats 
peener than anything m that whole conn 
try greener than ans thing the heifers had 
ever seen Instinct, lely thej came lumber 
mgjn trom all quarters to get a luscious 

The effect of habit on these same heifers 
was even more amusing after then 
were mm storm The^dow^trulirLi; 
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SOire 20,000 SNOW’Y HERONS SEEK THE PROTECTION OP MCILHENNV’S “BIRD CJT^ 
In this celebrated rookerj at Aten Island Louuiana the microphone nas set up near *e\era] of the 
nests to record the neighborhood gossip The talk was far from musical 



fhmnt ipMr j< 

THE PFLLOW OP THE ALLIGATOR WAS StCCESSILLLT EICOEDEO 


When the reptile MIowt the horn) pUlc* on its bsek \tbralr cauiint the witer to dinre 
■n^ ihoot »priv two feet sbo>-e the surfscr Air sacs fr'emUm* thov of a huee leopard froe can 
be lerTi at the sMlri of (he neck Thfoush Ihe Cotirtesr of F A MctfhennN the fearvime perfornviBfe 
whuh MTSei the same funetioo as a bird i song was caught hy camera an 1 microphone (page *Ot) 






For fise (la\s the members of the expedition m-ide continuous obscrxations through a pair of 
}o Ncrful binoculars (paces 71 ’ and 71 1) The camp at the bate of this large oak was surrounded 
)> water and palmetto fans kept the blankets out of the mud (page *06) 


laid the dust but filled e%er\ depre«ston 
m the ground with water, including those 
trodden by the cattle themsehes around 
the drinking vats that were nornnlh kept 
filled bv windmills Never before had thev 
seen standing water except in these \ats 
and never had thev drunk out of anj thing 
else So now with the \ats in the center 
of large ponds thev could be seen wading 
out to them to get a drink 

Each morning and again at evening diir 
ing the spring on the Davison Randi the 
lesser praine chicken cocks assemble in 
groups of from four to forty on certain flat 
topped knolls in the shinnery to oimpete 
with one another in a show of prowess both 
of voice and of bodily vigor (page 701) 
For SIX weeks the males engage m these 
matches before the females intentionally 
visit their gobbling grounds Each male 
comes back to exactly the same spot each 
morning and graduallv forces upon his 
neighbors a respect for his territory some 
25 or 30 feet square 

Mmv of the combats are mere gestures 
or feints of anger but others are sufficientlv 
sev ere to scatter feathers over the shinnery 


Sometimes when the males jump at one an 
other and strike with their wings a hap 
less bird is flipped dear over onto his back 
bv a stronger rival 

Each morning from April 25 to Mav 2 
found us at the gobbling grounds of a group 
of 26 males with the microphone staked 
out in the territory of some aggressive cock 
Seven of the eight mornings the wind 
howled in the microphone and the dust 
blew but at last it was quiet and we se 
cured a nearh perfect recording of the 
birds sounds, from the pattering of their 
feet and the silken twitching of their tail 
feathers to the loud gobbling that follows 

COCIS ARE HEARD TWO MILES AWAY 

This gobbling is accompanied bv the 
swelling of the little balloons on the sides 
of their necks which serve as resonators 
These air pcs realiv dilations of the esoph 
agus swell up to the size oi hens eggs wLn 
the ra^th and nostrils are closed and air 
IS into them from the lungs 

The sound itself is produced bv the vn 
bration of tim membranes in the svLs 
nr mice bos at the lower end of toe S' 
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The birds «ork in tno hour sh (ts during the dav but the female leaves her 
partner on duty all night — so that she always knows where be is sajs the 
author The nest hole vaa 43 feet up in a dead swamp maple and measured 
4/i inches in diameter The great amount of »b te in the wings distin'nnshes 
this bird from the commoner pleated woodpecker 

pipe Such resonance is giten to the sound 
b> the neck sacs that the birds can be heard 
loT two miles on a quiet morning 

The strong winds made sound rec»rding 
\er\ difticult in western Oklahoma though 
such clarion calls as those of the western 
meadowlark and the whip-whirr of the 
burrowing owls at dusk came through \erv 
distincth ^\e failed to record however 
the while-necked ravens and Mississippi 
kites which while rare m man\ parts of 
the r range are fairlj common on the 
Davison Ranch 


? r o m Okla 
homa our expcfli 
tion moved north 
ind west through 
the Inrren wind 
swept prunes of 
western Kansas 
tnto the % er 
dint irrigated 
stretches of east 
ern Colorado, 
and thence to 
Colorado Springs 
and Denver 
Here we were 
met and gener 
oush assisted bv 
Nfr RobertNied 
rach Curator of 
Birds at the Colo- 
rado Museum of 
Natural Historv 
Director J D 
> iggins kindb r® 
Jieved him of 
other duties so he 
could help us in 
our efforts to re- 
cord and film the 
golden eagles and 
prairie falcons 
which are still 
not uncommon m 
the vicinity of 
Denver 

Never shall T 
forget the e-tperi 
ence of lying 
prone for four 
hours on a flat 
rock at the edge 
of Box Elder 
Canyon a few 
miles north of 
Fort Collins 
watching and waiting for a golden eagle to 
return to its eyTie 

DirecUv below me the cliff fell awa> 750 
feet wh le the nesting ledge was only 60 
feet down I was covered with one of our 
grass blinds so that the eagle would not see 
me and unknown to me until I tried to 
«hift mv position the bovs had piled so 
manv nicks on the edge of the blind to keep 
me from falling off the cliff that I could 
not even roll over 

\f last the majestic h rd sailed in with 
a jack rabbit in his talons and the vt ung 
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eagles screamed 
with anticipation 
at his approach 
The picture im 
pressed upon mv 
mind was well 
worth all the fa 
tigue of the jour 
ne\ up the moun 
tain and the long 
wait on the hard 
rock at the edge 
of the canyon 
EAVESDROPPING 
AT AN EAGLE S 
NEST 

A few da\ s 
later Bob Nied 
rach led us to an 
other eagles nest 
in \\ illow Tree 
Canvon near 
Denver where 
we could actualh 
drive the sound 
truck almost to 
the cl ff 5 edge 
^^e padded the 
microphone lest 
It strike a rock 
and let it down 
about 60 feet on 
its cable to the 
nesting ledge 
Then concealing 
the trucks in a 
grove of pines 
near by we spent 
the night on the 
bunks within 



rVORABILLS CHANCE PLACES THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN 

OF A NESTING PAIR 


them 

The next morn 
ing at daybreak 
we clamped on 
the earphones to 


The uory b lied woodpecker is now perhaps the rarest North American bird 
and from t me to 1 me has been thought ext net though it formerh was 
loallj throyhoM the GuH States and as far north m the Missus pp, \alf°, u 
Kivithem Ind ana The jpeaee is about the sue ol a cm t and the male has^ 
flaming red crest that of the female being black ^ 


leirn what was happen ng at the nest 
which of course we could not see It was 
interesting to hear the many species of 
b rds in the canvon below greet the new 
div with their various twitterings screech 
mgs or carols 

There was a canvon wren too far awav 
to rmird who<5e song a senes of rich de- 
scending whistles came through beauti 
fiilK A red shafted flicker called close at 
h ind A black headed grosbeak and a west 
cm tinager with sim^s almost exactlv like 
our ei«tcm n c breasts and scarlet tana 


A I laiiuic up me canyon 

A long crested jat screeched and a flock of 
violet green snallotts and white throated 
swifts came forth from the crannies in the 

™ab ‘" 1 '* microphone 

About 7 30 a loud crackling^ m the 
nuke told us that the eaglets had arisen 
and were doing their dailt dozen-jumnmu 

up^a^nd down on the nes, and fanning C 

and"t:'k,*g”o'in,'S.^rS"„'rnd""™ 

-Msec one ol .he parlTU"^,,;' 



STL^-kUN S GtLLS AND \\-Hrrt FACED CLOSS\ IBISES NEST TOGETHER 
Thc«e tno <pecte< ]om form in large colonm in tbe lules of the Bear River Marshes. Ltah 
Apparcnttv tfaev do *o front force oi circum.(aiices rather than <ociabn t> for the cxpcdit on 
learned b> watching from blinds that tlie> pass mo^ of their time fighting An excellent fl>er the 
«hte-faced ‘’Tossv ibis {n^htj travels mdes for a meal of CTu_taceans earthworms water insects 
or frogs FranLlms gull nests m marshes and is seen on l/mted States coasts onl> in winter 


out of the east In majestic ardes it sailed 
oxer the canxon, looking the ground over 
to make sure that all was safe From its 
talons dangled a large jack rabbit 

Now the 'CTeams of the hungr\ eaglets 
became more and more esated as in nar 
rowing circles the old bird dropped lower 
and lower Finallv m one long graceful 
sweep It disa ppeared below the iim of the 
cans on and a moment later we heard the 
crash of twigs as it landed on the nest 
There were no cries from the old bird 
silentlj she came and sDentlv she left 
Onlv the calls of the xoung were recorded 
\ more obliging creature was the dashing 
prame falcon that had its evTie on a sum 
iar vertical cliff at the mouth of a cam on 
near Den\-er Its wild ecream_ whenever 
we approached the cliff made it easv to re- 


cord and the photographmg was not difii 
cult • 

At the bottom of the same precipice 
under an overhanging cliff, long ages ago 
the home of cliff dwellers a little canvon 
wren had built its nest and the resounding 
whistles of the male were clearly recorded 
when once we discovered his favorite song 
perch on a near bv rock 

One of the most appealing experiences of 
the tnp was at the home of a mountain 
plover in the and prame country east of 
Denver It was one of those uncertam dav s 
when one can count a half-dozen ram 
storms in different directions while the vun 
shines bnghtlv overhead Eventually one 

•See ‘"Weel.-ends with tbe Praine Falcon’" bv 
Frederick Hall Fowler National GEOCiunnc 
MacAzzSE, Ma> 19ia 
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LOVELY LOGAN CANYON IS A HAPPY HOiTE FOR THE WATER OUZEL 
There were plenty of these birds along this mountain torrent and they were not difficult to 
photograph, but the rush of the turbulent current over the rocks made so much noise that ordinary 
methods of recording their song were impossible The microphone was therefore removed from its 
parabolic reflector and fastened to a rock at the edge of the stream where one little musician sang 
at daybreak for posterity (page 716). 


of the storms headed directly for us, and 
soon we were being pelted with hailstones 
larger than marbles. 

There was no shelter anywhere on the 
prairie and as we hastened into the truck 
we noticed the alarm of the birds about us 
when the hailstones struck around them. 
We drove the truck to within eight inches 
of the plover’s nest to protect the eggs, 
and immediately the bird returned to the 
nest (page 720). 

HOW A MEADOWLARK GAVE THANKS 

Then birds started flying to us from all 
directions, especially the showy lark bun- 
tings, and soon there were some twenty of 
them sitting beneath the truck. 

Then came a western meadowlark, piti- 
fully frightened. He longed for the shelter 


of the truck, but he was a timid bird and 
each time he approached within ten feet of 
the car, and could see us inside, his courage 
deserted him and he ran back. Three or 
four tim^ he advanced as hailstones hit 
around him, but just as often he retreated 
At last, summoning all his courage he 
made a rush for the car and slipped safelv 
beneath wi^ the other birds. And when 
he found himself secure at last, he loosed 
his feelings m one of those clear, beautiful 
songs that endear this bird to all westerners 
From just a few inches under our feet his 
carol of thanks burst through the ir and 
for a moment turned our thouehts t? f>f ^ 

Northward and then westward through 
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IN DASHING ROCKY MOUNTAIN STREAMS THE WATER OUZEL IS AT HOME 
It gets a large part of its food from aquatic insects which it captures by diving into the turbulent 
water and walking along (be bottom 



A SPIRIT OF THE SPRAY MADE ULLODL IN LOGAN CANION 
With the m crophone on the rock from which the water ouzel or dipper sanir at daybreak the 
b rd s Noice was caucht in spile of the rushmf: water for the sineer s bill was often less than two 
inches from the diaphragm Sometimes the performer mounted to the instrument itself but then its 
little claws made scratching sounds that ruined the recordmg 
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irid Wxomm^ the expedition uovind «\cr 
the niountnins to 1 <v in I tih where I \\ is 
scheduled to ^t\e i course of lectures in 
ornitholog\ it the Ulih Stite X^ncuhuril 
C olIcKC 

W e trixeled throufih the beiutiful 
Cin\on where we hid our first opjKirtunili 
to pet realK icquimled with the dipi>ers 
or water ou/cls which li\< iloni, most of 
the dishinp Rock\ Mount un streims 
I imed for its mockinpbirdlikt s inp which 
IS often hcird in midwinter the dipper pre 
sents 1 difiicull problem for the nncrophotu 
because with normal amphficition the 
noise of the stream drowns out all other 
sounds 

Hence we sludictl intenth i pur thit 
hid built their inosiN nest on the sub of i 
huge bowlder to iletermine sonie method 
of cipturinp the song amid the rushing 
water \\e often saw the little bin! plunge 
heidfirst into the whirling streim using its 
winps IS flippers and running dong on the 
bottom in search of Ma\ fl\ and stone fix 
lartae The mountain torrent held no ter 
rors and the bird s dense plum ige shed 
water like i duck s 

hO Mlkt FRIGHT HFRC 

The song season was neirh over but we 
soon discovered that this little dipper hid 
a favorite rock from which earlv in the 
morning it sang before going in search of 
food for Its voung 

It was a simple matter the next morning 
to fasten the microphone to the rock ind 
have the bird s bill within two inches of the 
diaphragm while it was singing Indeed 
at times it mounted to the microphone it 
self to sing but then the scratching of its 
t nv claws ruined the recording (opposite 
page) 

In the beautiful Cache Valiev of Utah 
into which Logan Canjon empties we found 
many fascinating birds and during our two 
weeks stay added 1 5 species to our alreadv 
long list of records Birds like the long 
b lied curlew the black necked stilt the 
western willet and the avocet which we 
think of as ver\ rare in the East are trul> 
common there (pages 718 719) 

Even on the campus of Utah State Agn 
cultural College the lovel} lazuli buntings 
lark sparrows C assin s purple finches and 
black headed grosbeaks made bird observ 
mg a real pleasure 

Our normal method of recording at dav 
break however was completely upset for 


with the setting of the sun there poureil 
down the cinvons from the snow peaks 
iIkivc a strong cooling breeze thil con 
tinued until 6 o clock the next morning 
This was no doubt is delightful to the 
sletptrs IS It wis innoving ind frustrating 
to our recordings It proved a blessing in 
disguise however to some of the pirtv for 
Kellogg ind 1 inner could sU‘ep that much 
I mger while I continuwl to inst at 4 30 to 
leid mv eliss of students afield to observe 
the birds 


M mv afternoons we drove to the Bear 
River M irshes about 22 miles southwest 
of Lo^m and enjoved the innumerable 
waterfowl that had amgregated there 
ducks bv the thousand F rankhn s gulls 
Brewsters egrets white faced glossv ibises 
western ind eiretl grebes and others too 
numerous to mentnn and certainlv too 
numerous to photograph satisfactorilv m 
the short lime at our disposal (page 714) 
Several pairs of snowv plovers had laid 
their eggs in the middle of a gravel road 
leidmg into the marsh from Brigham and 
would dash off their nests just long enough 
to let each car pass ov er and roll bv There 
were hterallv scores of these interruptions 
<ladv but the birds continued to live m the 
middle of the road (page 720) 

The last week of June found us headed 
northward toward eastern Idaho to look 
for trumpeter swans It is thought that 
onl> about 75 individuals of this species 
remain alive in all the United States though 
at one time it was not an uncommon bird 
throughout the Vest 


Arriving ai wenrjs Lake we scanned its 
surface with our binoculars and discovered 
a pair of these birds swimming near a sub 
merged island m the middle of the lake 
Finding verv comfortable quarters at the 
Bar L Ranch close bv, we decided to stop 
for a few davs ^ 




iNe\t morning we surveyed the lakp 
closeh and found that there nere to 
ttajmg there one o wh ch had at T 

lake havtng beenTciuraged^f th”' 
changing water level fnr i i ^ 
used for uater 

pany o oj a power com 
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A STONA HICHUAA OFfTBS A SFSTP.C PLACT FOR THIS SSOU'Y PLOATE 
Tte 1 ttle bird la 1 «n prot«tt «ly <«lo e#J «rss in thf middlf of a gra\el road leadiag out lo 
Ibe Bear Ri\er Marshes It soon liecame amistomed to pa-sin car and isould dart from lU cpgs 
;ust in tune not lo be run o er then voulJ scamper back as soon as the car raced by (page H7) 
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Pho oeraph by P P Kel ogg 

HERE IS THE ROME OF ONE OF AMERICA S RAREST BIRDS — ^THE 
TRUMPETER SMAN 


Dr Allen d sco% ered it about IS feet from the open water of Lo i er Red Rod- 
Lake Montana on one of the manhv islands wh cb dot its surface The nest 
was about feet across and tno feet hi^h 


which Me might 
record so we 
staved for three 
davs and kept 
our microphone 
and sound mirror 
ever readv But 
it was not to be 
so simple and we 
were doomed to 
disappointment 
Thereupon vve 
moved on to 
Lower Red Rock 
Lake Montana 
a few miles to the 
w estward where 
\v e were in 
formed a pair of 
swans had reared 
voung the year 
before This lake 
IS about four 
miles long and 
three miles wide 
and IS dotted 
with innumer 
able marsh> 
islands 

At first we 
could see no 
signs of swans 
But climbing to 
the roof of the 
MLOwta-na Oww 
Club with our 
powerful binocu 
lars we soon 
located seven 
birds two pairs 
of which seemed 
to be nesting 
A cruise around 
the lake in a 
duckboat showed that both had nests 
though one was empty the other con 
tain^ two infertile eggs and the broken 
*'hells of two others from which the cvgnels 
had hatched and been led awav b\ their 
pirent<= 

\\ e were now quite hopeful of being able 
U •secure a record of the voice of the trump 
eler swm though we could not gel the 
«ound truck within a half mile of the near 
est pair I or four davs we remained at the 
Afontana Gun Club with the microphone 
readv but except for one trumpet call dur 
mg the night we heard nothing from the 


•swans Our time was almost exhausted and 
still we had failed lo catch the voice 

TRUMPETERS TRICKED 

When the last morning was at hand we 
•itaked our all on one last scheme W e con 
cealed the sound truck behind one of the 
buildings and ran the cable to the edge of 
the lake where we set up the sound reflec 
tor and the blind with the \kelev camera 
inside Then we made a little cvlinder of 
flv screening and set it among the rushes 
fastening a string to the fop of it and run 
ning It over to the blind 
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Leaving Kellogg read> in the sound 
truck, Tanner and I then rowed two duck- 
boats to the opposite end of the lake We 
follow ed devious channels so as to avoid the 
swans until we could start drifting slowly 
toward them from the opposite side 

Swans are wary creatures and these kept 
moving away from us, with the cvgnets be- 
tween them But so slowly did we ap 
proach that they had time to feed as they 
went, and little did they realize that we 
had cut off their avenues of escape, except 
the one that lay past the blind Never 
realizing, they fell into this simple trap 
and within two hours had moved to the far 
side of the blind 

Now we increased our speed and rowed 
in more quickly than the cygnets could 
swim, cutting them off from their parents 
and edging them over to the blind With 
the two boats this was easily done, and 
m a few moments we had picked them 
up and placed them mside the cylinder of 
screening 

We now rowed quickly back into the 
lake, and while Tanner diverted the atten 
tion of the old birds, I went ashore and 
sneaked into the blind Jim then disap- 
peared up the lake 

Within ten minutes the swans had found 
their youngsters and were talking to them 
— into the waiting microphone In a few 
minutes we had the sounds of both young 
and old safely recorded I then pulled 
gently on the string, capsizing the cylinder 
and releasing the young without their know 
mg )ust what had happened and without 
their realizing that we were anywhere 
around (opposite page) 

The little cygnets swam from one parent 


to the other, talking back and forth and 
gradually moving up the lake again They 
were none the worse for having been our 
prisoners for a few minutes so that we could 
make a permanent record of their voices 
that will go down through the years, even 
though all their kind should vanish from 
the earth 

E'CPEDITION’s swan song 
This was in very truth our swan song, 
though a happy one, and the end of our 
expedition We had exposed ten miles of 
film, we had recorded the songs and calls 
of 100 species of birds, including the rarest 
in North America We had filmed the home 
life of nearly as many and had filled our 
journals with observations that may help 
in the preservation of vanishing species 
We now had six days for the return jour 
ney, two of these we spent m Yellowstone 
National Park where we filmed Townsend s 
solitaire and \\ illiamson's sapsucker, and 
secured recordings of the Lincoln s sparrow, 
Audubon's warbler, and Clark’s nutcracker 
Unfortunately, the solitaire, though nest- 
ing, had stopped singing, and our failure 
to record this beautiful song was one of the 
disappointments of the trip 

By driving night and day and resting 
only while a broken axle was repaired, we 
arrived safely at Ithaca just ahead of the 
greatest flood in the history of central New 
York Two hours after we pulled in, the 
deluge broke and ten inches of ram fell m 
the next few hours The hillside road lead- 
ing to my home was entirely washed out, so 
that after a successful journey of 15,000 
miles, our trucks finally became marooned 
in my own backyard 


THE SOCIETY’S NEW ' BOOK OF BIRDS" IS READY 
The National Geographic SocieU invites attention of members to its new “Book 

of Birds, in two volumes, edited bv Gilbert Grosvenor and Alexander Wetmore the 

first work ever published portraying with comprehensive detail, and with full color 
illustrations, all major species of birds on the North American Continent north of 
Mexico Full color portraits of 1,000 birds bv Major Allan Brooks, more than 230 
monochrome photographs and bird migration maps, 633 ‘bird biographies " and manv 
fascinating articles bv outstanding authorities — T Gilbert Pearson Arthur A All 
Robert Cushman Murphv , Frederick C Lincoln, Francis H Herrick Alexander vfJt’ 
more, etc — are contained in this 704 page work ’ 

Because these volumes are published bv The Societv as a confr.hnt.nn .u 
increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge, and because the first »k 

gravmgs has been assumed bv The National Geographic Macazinf p ^ 

Birds maj be purchased at a price o( ?5 00 the set, postpa.i m to J I, “i 
[xissessions, elsenhere SO cents additional It is obtoinable onh from 
headquarters W ashington, D C “Om The Society s 
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ognph by Hugo . 


THE illCIITi CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO RISES nHERE AZTECS WORSHIPED PAGAN CODS 
Caned idob and other Indian relics ate reputed to form part of the foundation of this histone mother 
church of Nevi Spam The first Christian house of uoishrp ui the cit> was erected here about file years after 
the Conquest The present Cathedral dates from 1667 Adjoining it (nght) is the Sagrario a smaller church 
In front u the vast Plaza de la ConsUtuaon or Z6ca]o seen through an arch of the Muniapal Palace Though 
often called Mexico City the capital officially u M6 zko D F (Federal Distnct) 



IN THE EMPIRE OF THE AZTECS 

Mexico City is Rich in Relics of a People Who Practiced 
Human Sacrifice, Yet Loved Flowers, 
Education, and Art 

B\ Frank H H Roberts, Jr 

Siiiitksontatt Imtitution 


M exico CiU s magnificent Cathe 
dral richh adorned Sagrano and 
extensive National Palace greath 
impress the present da\ visitor as he 
stands and gazes across the Zocalo, or 
Great Square for the first time 

But suppose the scene should fade avvav 
and be replaced b\ that which greeted Cor 
tez and his followers in 1519 The modern 
traveler would be as enchanted bv the bar 
banc splendor before his eves as were the 
Spaniards and, like Bernal Diaz del Cas 
tillo soldier chronicler of the Conquest he 
might well be moved to ask, Are not these 
things a dream? For the civic center of 
Mexico Citv was once the Tecpan or Tern 
pie enclosure of Tenochtitlan, the Aztec 
i^pital 

Where the Cathedral and Sagrario now 
stand rose the great pv ramid topped bv its 
temples to the Gods of War (Color Plate I) 
and of Ram The National Palace occupies 
the site of Montezuma s palace (page 728) 
In the plaza stood the massive circular 
Slone used for sacrificial combat (Plate II) 

SKULL RACK HELD SACRIFICIAL HEADS 

Behind the stone rose the temple to the 
God of the Air and not far distant was the 
sinister mass of the skull rack where were 
placed the heads of victims offered to the 
gods (Plate III) In front of this stood a 
devotional altar for worship and near bv 
"as a pool of water for ceremonial observ 
ances 

Numerous other temples were scalleretl 
abnui the enclosure There were houses 
occupied bj the priests palaces for officials 
e'en a zoo and an aviarv 

Brilliantlv colored costumes of the peo 
pie contrasted with the white of the pvra 
niids and other structures compIelmK the 
picture and making an unforgettable im 
pressinn uixin those who beheld the scene 
Other pirts of the metropolis suggest 
similar contrasts for this capital cilv of 
tarlv \2iecs and modem Mexicans is i 
'eritable storehoiLse of New World history 


On all sides the eve is met bv remnants of 
ancient glories side bv side with 20th cen 
tury splendors * 

There are places where onlv a few short 
steps separate the finest of aboriginal art 
from the ultramodern murals of Diego 
Rivera Sixteenth centurv buildings ad 
join apartment houses of the latest style 
Smiling faces of natives thronging the 
streets bear the stamp of Aztec lineage 

Ancient industries are reflected m to 
dav s gold wood and featherwork and 
architectural ornamentation on newlv ns 
mg structures exhibits the influence of 
Aztec design and symbol It is this pleas 
mg blend of old and new that gives the citv 
Its unique charm and individual character 


AZTEC HISTOR\ TOLD IN PICTURES 


The slorv of the Aztecs is much better 
known than that of manv New IVorld peo 
pies There are native manuscripts called 
codices detailing m pictographic form 
certain phases of their historv (pages 730 
731, 733, 746 and 747) Descriptions of 
the cit> and accounts of the life and cus 
toms of Its inhabitants were written bv 
M>me of the Conqmstadores and bv several 
of the priests who accompanied them 
Besides the pictographic stones which 
supplement the Spanish records helpful 
narratives were penned bv a few native 
scholars taught to write bv their conquerors 
Added to these documents is the evidence 
still being obtained from extensive ar 
theological and historical researches bv ex 
perts of the Mexican Government and bv 
other mee^tigators from both America and 
hurope 


iracticiin eier> eecantion tor neo con 
struction norl. m the cti i.elds ,ts quo a 
of Aztec relics and adds material to the ec 
tensive aillections m Meximc . 

Moseomo, irch^loqi H.ToriN^n^a'S' 
noIoRt An eeeellent erample of a chance 
Americas OUest \f.. 

F^cnck «iimpich In The NAnoNAt 
Macazisc Cor July 1930 "O'*!- GtocRApinc 
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fmd of this jntiirc iK the sintiic (if < mtlinip 
the h^irth Goddess who winrs i <kiri of 
woven <mkcs This awevitne fiRure is one 
of the striking exhibits now on displij n, 
the mu<:eiim 

The foundation of the Aztec nation and 
Its subsequent florescence occurred at a Ittne 
when the Old \\ orld was sunk m the drpihs 
of the Middle Arcs 

I nterinR the \al!e> of Mexico eirU m 
the 14lh cenlurj as a crude liuntinR f>eopl«. 
the Aztecs found various communities 
around the liorders of a great lake and catnt 
into contact with a culture which was vef\ 

hiRh 

According to somt accounts thev sctllft] 
near Chspultepec and came under the in 
fluence of the Acolhuacans from wh(trn 
thev received manv cultural traits 1)^ 
tween almut 1367 and 1376 the \coIhu 
acans drove them out and forced them to 
take refuge on two small reed covcre<l mu<| 
banks or islands m the center of the lal^e 
The settlements on the lslan(l^ grew u^io 
two towns TenochtitUn and IlaUelolto 
The> appear to have risen side bj side and 
progres^ as independent units for m(>re 
than a cenlurv, although the space between 
them was reduced-to liltleTnorr“than a 
broad canal Late m the 15th centut% 
Tlallelolco was conquered by the sixth ruler 
of Tenochtitlan and the two were uniterl to 
form one great city 

ORIGIN OF aiEXICO S COAT OF ARMS 
The legendaty explanation for the choice 
of the present site of the city is not in full 
agreement with the historical facts but is 
more picturesque According to tradition 
the Aztecs were told that when th^ saw an 
eagle eating a serpent there they shoijid 
stop and found their dynasty 

Upon reaching the borders of a large 
thev saw a beautiful island and the priest 
who led them beheld a huge eagle willj a 
struggling snake in its talons The bud 
came to rest on a cactus plant and pro 
ceeded to kill and devour the reptile TTje 
Aztecs were overjoved at this because their 
prophec> was fulhlled and they set ab^ut 
establishing their cilv 

The tradition is svmbolized (odav bj the 
eagle serpent and cactus in the Mexi^n 
coat of arms and flag * 

As long as the Aztecs were weak ^nd 
hemmed m by their foes thej subsisted ©n 
• See Flags of Ibe W orld in tbe Natio<,;|i. 
Geocraphic blACAZue, September 19J4 


fish lilfd’i aijintir plintx and such vege- 
tihlex os thev win ible to grow on floating 
girdenx nr chmampas The latter vvire 
formed 1)> heaping up wft mud from the 
lake on rafts made from rmls and wattle 
work 

These floating islands gndiiallv increased 
III sire I he inierlacing nxits of the plants 
made thtm more compact and eventual!) 
anchoreil them to the Iwttom of the lake 
More and more were built and as their num 
1>er incrca.sid thej l)i?came a senes of rec 
tangulir plots scparatwl bv canals just 
wide enough for the passage of canoes 
I he gardens of \ochimilco not far fmm 
Mexico ( ilv are a present da> illustration 
of this tvpe of madt land and communicat 
ing vvatcrHa>5 (opiwsile page) 

Ifv the lime of the Conquest lenoch 
tithn was a ventable New \\orlfl \enice 
in fact one of the Spaniards with Cortez 
and the conqueror himself, calleil it that 
One of the soldiers in his journal de 
scribes it as d place of manv wide and 
handsome streets ft rmed half of hard earth 
like d brick pavement and half of canal so 
thdt the people moved about either bv land 
orb) water (Color I late MI) 

Man) of the boulevards were entirelv 
of water however, and could be traversed 
only by boats The position and direction 
of a number of the more important streets 
of modern Mexicp-^it) were determined bv 
the course of these mam canals and os one 
walks along them today he travels on pave 
ment where the Aztec went m his canoe 

A POWIg/uL FSIPIRF IS BORN 

The Aztecs did not become a real power 
in tbe \ alley until their fourth ruler 
Itzcoatl 1427 1440 became head of the 
kingdom Itzcoatl had a famous general 
named Maxtli who conquered man) neigh 
Imring aties and tribes and exacted from 
these subject peoples tribute which enriched 
The Aztets 

From this lime on under five succeeding 
rulers renochlitlan prospered and ex 
panded until b) the time of the Conquest 
tribute was pouring into the coffers of 
Montezuma II from all of southern Mexico 
the \era Cmz coastal plain and even from 
Guatemala 

Agriculture was important and wh le 
cnanj vegetables were raised in the env irons 
of the city most of the products came from 
surround ng preancts A varietj of maize 
or Indian corn was developed vxhich ma 




1 hn o^raph b> t J hn I ng 

BOATLOADS OF IIOLIDA\ MAKERS JAM THE CANAL LEADING TO THE FLOATING 


GARDENS OF \OCHlMILCO 

Ind an bo^s pole the flat bottomed craft with awninss and fanc\ names through the 
ucaUptus shaded Canal de la Alga ‘^ince the da%s of the Aztecs the floating gardens of this 
f 'enice base been a source of fre h sepetables and flo \ers as well as a fa\orite resort 

from the capital The gardens were originalh brge rafts of interlaced twigs cosered 
• n soil Huts were erected on them and the gardener could row his farm from place to 
P ace Later the plants took root in the lake and the gardens no longer floated frccl> 

lurrf rapidlv m essentnl qualit\ for the Other groups spun thread from cotton 
iRD and plateau country Other prod and AAO\e it mtn doth the tailors fashioned 
cts were sweet potatoes tomatoes squash it into garments "still others made the elab 
cacao or chocolate tobacco orate headdresses worn b\ oflicials and war 
"^*^P rubber and copal nors There were sandal makers basket 

important domesti weasers pottery makers and tanners of 
11 t n \ barter (Color skins Merchants too constituted a bus\ 

~ ' and important Lr«up 

de\ j art w~is highl) Clothing A-aried to conform to both the 

eloped There were numerous ssood position or rank of the wearer and the occa 

ers workers m stone makers of elabo- sion on which it was worn The ordmara 

mosaics, and producers of dress of an Aztec man consisted of a breech 

cloth a hip-doth a mantle or cape and 


HOW AZTECS BESIEGED CORTEZ IS SHOWN BY AN INDMN ARTIST OF THE TIME 
The Spanish invaders had been permuted peaceably to enter the Attec capital (Tenochfitlan) 
in 1519 and had been assigned a palace Shortly afterward when they kidnaped Montezuma the 
ruler and massacred unarmed trtizens dancing at a festival the Aitecs rose and attacked the 
garrison as depicted here In the courtvard Warded Cortez and long haired Marina his Indian 
nustress and interpreter with a mounted aide and four Indian allies defend themselves behind 
a cannon A chapel with a \irpin and Calvary (upper right) is set on fire b> the attackers 
On the roof (upper left) Montezuma begs his people to let the Spaniards depart in peace Angered 
the> fatally wound their sovereign with a stone shown flung toward him These illustrations re 
produce a native pictorial record intended to honor the TIaxcalan Indians who aided Cortez (pages 
731 733 746 and 747) 


sandals The mantles and ends of the 
breech doth «ere short and plain for the 
lower classes and lone and hiRhlj em- 
broidered for those of more important sta 

lion (Color rhteV) 

\\ omen s dress consisted of a short skirt 
j sleeveless blouse the chb*>rateness of 
Thich likewise depended on the weircrs 
position m the social scale 

armor or COTTON AND FEATIlrRS 
n nmors cenerall> w ore armor made from 
'uM cotton, thrce-Iourlhs to an inch and 
rk" ImVcI m lirm.. (Itole I) 


Sometimes the legs al'io were encasetl m 
quilted armor and the outside of the entire 
suit was frequently covered with feathers, 
plates of gold or of silver The feithers 
played an itnTiorlant part in that ihev 
formed an elastic liver on the outside of 
the quilted cotton and mnde it even more 
effective protection (Color I’htc II) 

The protection ofTereil bv such apparel 
wns so effective against arrows and jivelins 
that the Spiniards idoptcd and wore it 
The dst of feathers also made possible i 
differmliati >n of costume that mdicatwl 
various subdivisions and companies in the 
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niTII CRUDE TANKS, CORTEZ TRIES TO FIGHT HIS WAI THROUGH MEXICO CITY 
In a vain effort to get control of strategic bridges so that thev could refrMf . . 

the Spniards built portable wooden shelters for protection against the 'tones tnd 
Mexicans from the housetops A Spanish soldier xuth sxxord anHwirf 
besule a Tlaxcxlan all> m the tank at the left On the right n?c of cStel s 5 

a harquebus through a loophole while another tries to rescue his horse fmm ihs discharges 

«na (left center) into xh ch it has fallen The la ^ 

Stopped the advance of the tanks Native artists who surxix^ the'r'^^' 
original record called the Licnzo de TIaxcala was lont. 
cit> hall at TIaxcala but disippcarcd dunn" Maximilians reign the reproductions are mf^i 
an exact copy published bj the Mexican Government in 1S92 * made from 


mihtarv forces Some uniforms had white 
ind red feathers others blue and \ellon 
some were green and others simulated ac 
tiial birds 

Rfoups wore animal skins over 
their armor or punted it to resemble am 
m ils \\ -irriors of merit wore headdresses 
half helmet minv of which imi 
tated the heads of jaguars mountain lions 
^olves snakes birds and other creatures 
fin the sacrificial combat scene 

(llate II) ire wearing heiddresses svm 
btuic of the Fagle and Jaguar The priest 
in charge is dressetl as a bear with a casque 


re^wenting the head of that animal 
The principal leaders and war chiefs were 
distinguished b\ the cut of their hair bv 
lip and nose plugs b> their wide md flow 
mg mantles and bv lowering plumes of 
green feathers (Plate Ml) Shields were 
ornamented with designs which indicated 
war honors the number of persons cap- 
tured or exploits of extreme braverx The 
village chiefs wore a white mantle and am 
bxssadors (Plate \ 11) carried a fan 
The ordmarv dress of the pnests was 
black even their bwlies were stametl black 
But the color of the sacrificial priest was 
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rctl On the occn^ion of rfrnm rmninnirs 
xnnous priests riprrscnlnf diffrrrnl potls 
ind drt^'ied nccordin^h 

The hibititjons of Ihc farmers arid 
poorer classes wore wattle and daub with 
thatched roofs nelter clxss homes were 
made from adobe Idocks and the houses of 
the ascaJlhior f>oop)e and j,n%rrnmental 
buildinj.s were of cut stone The p>ra 
mids or temple platforms were of stone 
but the temples were pcneralls cf aaood 
with thatcheil roofs 

Man\ of the houses were crcctetl on 
pdes because of the swamps condition of 
the cits and the frcriuint fliKxls 

The walls of the structures m Tenochli 
llan and other towns around the lake were 
coaered with white plaster or were colorcti 
a dull rich re<l ^me of the more im 
portant buildmps had decorations painted 
on their walls but for the most part the 
Artec capital was a white cit\ 

From all accounts U was indeed a bcauti 
ful place The preen of its numerous trees 
the sparUmp blue waters of the surround 
inp lake and mam canals the pa\ splashes 
of color from flower beds on the roof tops 
and m the pardens the multitude of canoes 
loaded snth prwlucis from the field and 
garden and the briphtU huetl parments 
of the populace all contraste<l with the 
white and dull red of the buildinps to make 
an enchanting scene 

The interiors of the better houses were 
cool and spacious and most buddings in 
eluded a courtaard or patio features still 
seen «v mans parts of the preserve c»t\ 

The daih life of the people was a busv 
one omen were occupied w ith numerous 
household duties The rooms and court 
>ards were carefully swept and cleaned 
Corn or maize was ground to make meal 
for the tortillas eren as it is ground toda\ 
in manj parts of AIctico There were rich 
sauces and other foods to prepare 

The markets of the cil\ were as interest 
mg as those of todas Most of the trade 
was b% barter but a form of currenc> con 
sistmg of feather quills filled with gold 
dust was used occasionally 

GIKLS SfARKIED aOUKG 
The older men taught the \oung boys 
W hen they became older they were sent to 
schools and prepared for either the priest 
hood or the military ser\nce or were ap- 
prenticed to merchants or artisans 

There were schools for girls as well but 


unless t!it\ wtnt info one of the rdipioiis 
orders their rtiuciiion w-is nol so riporous 
ns thit of the l)o\s Oirls were mnrrieil 
lictwccn the iprs of 1 1 nnd 18 nil arrnnpc- 
mrnts lieinp mnde bv their pnrtnLs or 
priests There were numerous ceremonies 
m|Utnnp the prcparntion of fruit, fo<Kls 
flowers md cloth as o/Tcrjn;.s to the gods 
The men devote*! much time to milil in 
nffiirs nnd the general business of the cit) 
*J«me servo! ns iKKlvpunrds for the mer 
chnnts others ns bur(!en benrer appren 
tices Many were cnpni,K! in the v^riotis 
trades and those who enlcrnf the priest 
h<KMl let! an extremeU active life 

VVAKKIOVS IlimXff L.VVI)OW^FRS 
The socnl organization of the \zlccs was 
a complicate*! one \!! lam! was owned in 
common bv the tribe and the chiefs — 
usuallv two for each tribe— were chosen by 
the people These ofiices were not herc<!i 
tarv an*l unsatisfactorv chiefs were deposed 
\s time went on and the power of the 
tribes increase*! such customs changed 
tnder Itzcoatl the ruler who made Te- 
nochtitlin a power, social clnsses based on 
capture*) wealth made their appearance and 
a tendenev toward inheritance of office was 
noted There was a distribution of spoils 
and land for the first lime 

OmquerctI territorv went to the warriors 
and made for a class of weallhv landown 
ers Members of the militarv Ixidv were 
able to advance themselves through merit 
and the priesthood occupied a high place 
Certain crafts placed the artisans m upper 
classes and gave them special privileges 
Mhether the entire organization was a 
monarch* or a democraev is largelv a mat 
ter of definition Even after the inherit 
ance of office became established men were 
nominally elected to their positions and 
when not satisfactor* were ousted There 
was a class of outcasts composed of those 
who were driven out of their own groups 
for infractions of laws of those from other 
tribes who came to the cilv and of those 
who failed to cultivate their gardens 

There were slaves but they were not 
slaves in the present accepted sense of the 
word The labor of people m this group 
belonged to another but their persons did 
nol and it was entirely possible for a slave 
to have slaves of his own The owner 
of a slaves labor could not sell it to an 
other person without the consent of the 
laborer 



AZTECS UNDER THE WAR GOD S REIGN 



By thine aid >se have subdued niany tribes and forced them to pay us tribute of gold emeralds 
amber turtiuoise and honey So might a wamor have prajed to Huitr lopochtU about the time 
Cortez invaded Metico On the idol s cuffs rest t«o humming birds symbol of the w ar god The 
suppliant wears a feathered headdress and bustle denoting h s military order Shield and war club 
1 e on the floor Fighting and religion were the principal Aztec pursuits Pa ntings in this series are 
based upon records left b\ the Spaniards and sculptures recoiered by the Mexican Government 


1 
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IN THE EMPIRE OF THE AZTECS 


The organization of the city \\as elab 
orate After settling on the islands the 
Aztecs separated the area into four quar 
ters In each of these was a phratry com 
posed of kindred peoples or those of com 
mon descent There were 20 Kin to a 
phratry Each Km elected and deposed its 
own officers, consisting of a governor and a 
group of Elder Brothers, or counal 
There was also a group of councilors 
known as “Grandfathers ’ This group 
was m the nature of an order for merit and 
was open to any who qualified by warlike 
prowess bravery, and superior shrewdness 
Courage alone could not secure it 
Actions denoting particular wisdom 
exceptional service in the councils, and ex 
traordinary abilitv in trade also made a 
man available for the honor T urlhermore 
It was conferred upon those who passed 
through a senes of cruel ceremonial rites 
which put the courage and self control of 
the candidate to the se\erest of tests 
At the head of each phratry was a war 
captain These four captains served on the 
great council of the tribe in company with 
one representative from each Km Elder 
Brothers and certain of the temple priests 
There was a smaller council, composed of 
one speaker from each Km, which met 
every 20 davs in a directing and judicial 
capacity The great council met every 80 
da>s, separating into two judicial bodies 
which sat simultaneously and passed on all 
important affairs 

At the head of the entire tribal organi 
zation were the Chief of Men and the Snake 
‘ Woman ’ 

The Chief of Men elected bv the coun 
cil, was the executive officer He later be 
came the king or emperor Toward the 
end of Aztec dominance in the Valiev there 
was definite lineal descent of the office of 
Chief of Jlen but even then he was \oted 
upon bv the council 

The Snake Woman was elected for 
life but he could be removed for cause 
He was a second emperor and functioned 
as a Secretary of State All intertribal af 
fairs were under his jurisdiction He also 
kept account of the tribute from subject 
peoples and was the keeper of the tribute 
rolls — pictographic records of the materials 
to be paid bv each conquered tribe 

There were two major di\isions of crime 
among the \ztecs One was the crime 
against a persons own group the other an 
ofien^e against another group The group 
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to which an offender belonged was obligated 
to see that he was brought to justice 
Murder was punishable bv death 

DEATH FOR THE INTEAIPERATE — E\CEP4 
THOSE OVER 70 

Intemperance, except for those who ha^ 
attained to the age of 70 years also carried 
the death decree 

Theft had varying degrees of punish 
roent, according to the amount or natui® 
of the stolen goods and the number of of 
fetises charged against the individual TB^ 
stealing of gold or silver was a major cnm^ 
and offenders were flayed Lesser crimes 
carried terras of imprisonment 

A priest who broke the law was put to 
death In certain cases the offender paid 
the death penalty on the great stone ql 
combat in the Zocalo 

Slanderers were punished by their owP 
Km They had their lips cut off 
The legislative power was vested m th® 
ruler He laid down the laws and stipu 
lated the penalties for violations of hiS 
edicts 

Each phratry had a magistrate, elected 
for personal ability and integrity Th® 
Aztecs were remarkable for their day and 
age m fact, were superior to some moderr^ 
governments, because there was an impar 
tial treatment of all cases brought before 
the magistrates The lowliest laborer and 
the richest noble were accorded equal 
justice 

Taxation bothered the average Aztec- 
even more than it does present day peoples 
From 30 to 33 per cent of everything 
went into taxes Each section had great 
storehouses for the materials received fof 
this purpose Food, clothing animal skins 
pottery gold silver feathers tools and 
similar objects were paid intcD the treasury 
At one time the king of Texcoco wa^ 
supported by tribute from 29 cities Four 
teen cities furnished it for one half of th^ 
year and fifteen for the other half 

WAR WAS THE AZTEC NATIONAL SPORT 
Warfare constituted an important actu 
itv of the Aztecs vinous factors conlnbut 
mg to this condition Traders or merchants 
going to other cities were proved upon and 
resulting skirmishes between their guards 
and alien troops frequentlv led to war 
Increasing costs of governmental activities 
and evergrowing demands bv the priest 
hood for more and more victims to sacrifice 
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COLLFCr STUDFVTS TAKF SOTF5 OX THE Hl'CF AZT>C CALfVDAR STON’F 
1J\ mdinz the intricate matliina on thU ?4-taii monolith of loMltic porph\r%. pri«ts 
are belirar'J to ha^e kept track of «eavim arul fr-<tivak an<l firm able In tell farmen Hhm to »oh 
anil reap their com The central fteure of the aarred stone s\tnboliecs the jun. Pbced around 
thl^ lace arc rectantles tepre**ntinc the (o«e elrroetits: earth, ait, fire, and «ater. Othrf 
are supposed to stand (or davs and sears. Due vp in 1790. the Slone of the Sun was later set 
up here at the National Museum in Mrawo City Minuturesare pn^iular as sousmin 


tn the pods pUjetl no ^mall part in the 
pnimolion of coniTicX. 

M a nutter of f.ict, the .Aetecs continu- 
ally viushl pretrMc fur shirtins hostilitieA. 
'fhej* tlermeil ihcniselvc# ••idle” if no war 
saxt* in procrr«. 

.Actual <lecl.irilinnc of war t*ere deride*! 
tJixin in the cnuncil by vrry formal pro- 
teetllnp^. The hishe^t In military cum- 
nuntl w.rs the (*!iief of Men. or KmpeT«»r, 
anil h.e wa« av'isted by tbe war chiefs. 


These officers had three prades or ranks 
First were the chiefs of the preat sulKlhi- 
sions. the principal rjuarters of the city, an<I 
Iselow them came the captains *>f the Kins, 
or minor quarters. .All of these officers 
were elected on merit; their rank was rml 
tran«miK<il»Ie L%’ inheritance ami then' could 
be dep»>vetl. below the captains eere the 
meril«»ri<»us brases cr>mf»rsed of three 
classes — the Tii’ers or Jte.asts of I’rcy, the 
Eacles, and the Wanderinp Arrows. 
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Photograph by KudoK Rud ger 

CHAPULTEPEC, IN THE AZTEC TONGUE, MEANT 'GRASSHOPPER HILL 


Water from its springs was earned to the near by capstaJ by an Aztec aqueduct Here 
Montezuma had his hunting lodge harem and baths The present Castle of Chapultepec was begun 
in 1783 by a Spanish viceroy and served as a residence for Mexican Presidents until recently 

These titles were honorary and were ob 
tamed solely m actual combat by the cap* 
tiire of one or more prisoners Men m 
these groups served as scouts and skirmish 
ers m the van of the army and acted as 
leaders of small bodies of men on occa 
s\ons they commanded larger subdivisions 
if their superiors deemed it necessary 
The meritorious braves had their hair 
cropped closely over the ears as an indica 
tion of their rank, and wore, chieflv but 
not exclusively the masks or helmets imitat- 
ing the heads of wild animals and some- 
times even the skins of those animals 

SWORDS OF WOOD AND OBSIDIAN 

Common warriors comprising the last 
group in the militarv organization wore 
the quilted cotton armor of the Aztecs 
Their weapons consisted ol darts or jave- 
lins with heads of obsidian or copper, also 
slings and stones bows and arrows and a 
sword or club The javelin was the prm 
cipal weapon one form of il is illustrated 
m the picture of the warrior in Plate VI 
The sword called rnarci/a/mr//, or some- 
times maraMU was of wootl It measured 
three and one half to four feet m length, 


was four to five inches in width, and 
inch to an inch and a half m thicknes® 
Pieces of obsidian three inches long an^ 
two inches wide were fastened m grooves 
along the edges with cement made from tb^ 
root of a tree pounded up with a certaiti 
earth and mixed with the blood of birds 
and bats The warriors in the various col 
ored illustrations are shown with weapons 
of this type 

For defense the warriors used round 
shields of the parrying type which did no^ 
cover a large part of the body Made of 
canes netted together and interwoven with 
oitton, they were covered on the outsid^ 
with painted boards and feathers and wer^ 
so strong that onlv a crossbow shot at 
close range would penetrate them 

The tactics used m combat were intn 
cate and showed a good knowledge of mih 
tarv technique Expeditions were never 
protracted however, and all hostilities 
stopped at nightfall Onlv two night en 
gagements took place during the Conquest 
One of these is outstanding and is caUe<l 
bv Spaniards the A or//e Tnste, the Sad 
Night, when Cortez and his cohorts were 
driven from the citj (page 732) 


BXIII.mNO A TLFET OF CUNBOXTS, CORTEZ ATTACKS MFXICO S CAPITAL BX WATFR 
With fre«h supplies an I thousands of Indian all cs the Spanish launched a second campait.n 
asainst the Aztec metropolis On the lake depicted in this paintini' by consentional curlicues 
Xiofvvz Viarma anfi ■sthiners S'dnwt') -amve >n a Kvnfi>oa\ {bonitsihe a 'Dfoail cau«eway '^ere 
Spaniards and TlaTcalans battle tbcir wav past a psramidal temple bearing a sacrificed honnn 
head AzteC warriors including a JacU'ir (Plate II) defend the causewas with help from nitises 
in canoes After a siege of nearly three months Cortez entered the citv in triumph 


The Aztecs were exceptionally fine engi 
neers for a people in their stage of develop 
ment and constructed elaborate causeways 
leading from the citv to the various towns 
around the borders of the lakes Todav 
the Pan American Highway runs into the 
atv along one of these ancient caosewavs 
Particularly was Aztec engineenng skill 
sho^vn by a great dike erected during the 
years 1440 1450 to prevent flooding of the 
citv bv thel ake of Texcoco This engineer 
mg work extended for about ten miles from 
Atzacoalco on the north to the hill called 
Fsttella on the south It wns con 
structed with a core of clav and stone and 
crowneti with a wall of rubble masomy 
On either side was a strong stockide to 
break, the force of the waves There were 


numerous openings for canoes These pas 
sages were provided with sluice gates to 
control the water when the lake rose and 
threatened to inundate the citv The> also 
could be opened in summer to let fresh 
water into the lake when Us level was low 
ered by the rapid evaporation of the sum 
mer months 

This dike was erected during the reign 
of Alontezuma I and the King of Texcoco 
Netzahualcovotl, was of considerable as 
sistance to Montezuma in planning and 
helping with its construction 

BFLICION DOMINATFI) ALL FLSE 

The dominating factor m all Aztec life, 
economic social and militarv, was religion 
Everything revolved about the gods and all 






MFMCO S RULER STOICALLY SVTRRFNDERS TO THE CONQUEROR 
Cortez 'With ceremonial feathers in his hat is ^ted on the roof of a house Behind him 
\to.Tswi Wei Qe*. MJA":. 

reputedh pleaded ‘ I base surel\ done rn\ dut> in defense of m\ cil> and I can do no more 
Take that daRcer that sou ha\e in sour bell and kill me at once with it’ Beloss a SpiriLsh 
soldier Ruards Mexican diRnitaries On the roof (riRbt) Cortez receises Cuauhlemoc’s wife and 
famil> The leRend on the painting reads With this event the Mexicans sscre finished 


eHoTls xseTe bent toxvTrd p^tcattng the com 
ple\ group of niimeroiis deities 

F\er\ tli\, eser\ night week month, 
and \ e ir had its ossn particular god or god 
dess and. according to the belief of the peo 
pie if these were not properh propitiated 
or hid not received sufticienl offerings the 
world would come to an end at the conclu 
Sion of the 52-\e3r calendar round, a pe- 
riod which corresponded to our own Cen- 
tura designation 

The most important gods were probabU 
IImtzilo|XKhlli, the War God (Plate I), 
and 1 1 iloc, the God of Ram Other deities 
were asMiciated with flowers maize, the 
earth, the ska , ilrunkcnness the lowcf le- 
gions birth, and death 

The pneslhiHKl w-is extremelv fsowerful 


and its members were often a\ il as well a*’ 
religious leaders Two priests were at ihf 
head of the hierarcha The\ were elected 
b\ the other priests on the basis of merit 
gained through careful observance and per 
formance of all religious duties 

These two appointed other officials, on^ 
of whom was Meaicatlteuoatzin (Colof 
Plate \T) He had charge of minor priests 
and It was his dulv to see that the rite^ 
and ceremonies were obseraetl with due 
care and perfection m all the towns and 
prov inces 

hspecialK he siipervLscd the priests in 
charge of the education of the v ouths m Iht 
monasteries He also ordered all the reh 
gtous houses to be built in the provinces 
subject to 1 cnochtillan As an atfdetl diitv 
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he ordcrul puntshment for all priests under 
his orders \\h() hid sinned in nn m\ 

^^omen ilso pcrformeil ccrcmonnl duties 
and there «crc rcRuhr minnerics for them 
The women who entered reliRious institu 
tions took a \ow of chastits and the rules 
for Its observance were \ct\ strict 

The priests hid a Inisj routine Incense, 
consistinR of copil and rubber, hid to be 
burned before the figures of the po<h lour 
times each di\ nnd three limes each niRht, 
m fact haU the pncstlj duties were noc- 
turnal On the altirs before the f,o<ls, the 
priests pheed offcrinfts of vinous kinds 
food, clothing, flowers, and other objects 
The most importint offering, however, 
was that of blood and the sncrificial rites 
connected with this phase of the religion 
are those most often associated with the 
Aztecs, although earlier peoples m Metico, 
the Mas a of Yucatan, for esampic, also 
had such observances * 

The priests poked thorns through their 
tongues, cheeks, and ears to obtain bloo<l 
The torn and ragged appearance of a 
priests ears was one of his chanclenstic 
features, dearly shown in the various 
paintings (Color Plates III, VI, and VIll) 

HOW IIUSIAN SACRIFICES WERF MADE 

Pigeons or quail were a common source 
for blood offerings, but the all important 
sacrifices for the major ceremonies were 
human victims 

Various methods were used for dispatch 
ing victims Some were drowned, in rites 
similar to those practiced at the Sacred 
Cenote at Chichen Itza bv the Maya 
Others were shot with arrows Occasion 
ally the priests clubbed a victim to death 
Sometimes the human offering was sealed m 
a cave and allowed to starve to death 
The commonest method, and that fre- 
quently described, was to put a victim over 
a stone, slit his chest with an obsidian 
bladed knife, tear out the heart and offer 
it to the god, as is well depicted by the 
artist m Color Plate III 

Spanish priests and soldiers who wit 
nessed such scenes have left vivid descrip 
tions of them Sahagun, to whom we owe 
much of our knowledge of the Aztecs, idls 
us that the owners of captives delivered 
them to the priests at the foot of the temple 
stairway The priests then dragged them 
•See \ucatin Home ol the Gilted Maya by 
Sylvanus Gruwold Morley Katio’tal GcocKAnnc 
Macazdse November 1936 


up iiv iht hur, md, on reiching 

tht I at the top of the pjramid, 

pulled th over toward the sacrificial 
block ji'jSlonc aljoul two feci high and a 
foot and a hilf m width 
The victim VMS thrown across the stone 
on his hick 'I wo priests held his feet, two 
his arms, and one his hcid The priest 
who wis to kill him came fonvard and 
struck him a blow on the chest with a flmt 
knife held m both hinds He cut a hole 
in the chest, thrust vn one hand, and tore 
out the heirt, which he then offered to the 
sun before phcing it in a bowl and setting 
It on the altar before the god Sometimes 
the heart was pheerf in the mouth of the 

K«l 

The bodv of the victim was thrown down 
the steps of the pjramid and earned awav 
to be cut up and distributcrl in small pieces 
for cerMnomal cannibalism 
The victims of such rites were captives, 
criminals children, or voung men or 
women especially chosen and prepared for 
the ceremony b> a senes of rites extending 
over a considcnble period of lime 
These heart sacrifices were held at stated 
intervals There wis alwa>s a ceremonv 
of this nature at the end of every vear, a 
great sacrifice at the end of everv thirteenth 
veir The longer the period of time, the 
greater the number of victims 
FICIITINC FOR LIFE WITH A FFATHFH 

FDrrn sword 

Next in popularity was the sacrificial 
fight m which a number of warriors en 
gaged a victim in mortal combat (Plate II) 
This was always a great spectacle The 
victim was tied to a stone, called the Tema 
lacatl, and forced to fight warriors who 
were fully equipped while he was armed 
only with clubs and a sword edged with 
feathers instead of obsidian blades 

The stone was set on a platform in the 
center of the great temple enclosure where 
all could see It was similar to a large 
milktone and had a hole in the center to 
which the victim was tethered by a rope 
lied around his waist The captive could 
walk around the stone but could move only 
so lai before the rope checked him 

The artist has shown a rope tied to a 
smaller stone (Plate II) This type of 
fastening is illustrated in some of the manu 
senpts but probably was not so common 
as the larger type of stone on which the 
combatants stood and moved about 
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WITH SUCH KNIVES PRIFSTS CUT OUT TUF HFART OF SACRIFICIAL VICTIMS 

Sharp flmtlike stone or obsidian blades their wooden bandies encrusted with mosaic were used 
in the ceremon\ depicted in Color Plate III These reproductions m the National Museum at 
Washington D C were copied (roiti originals in the British Museum Between 20 000 and 50 000 
victims mostly prisoners of war were sacrificed vearlv in the Aztec domain 

Sahagun is again the source for a good A priest came forward with a quail tore 
flescription o\ fhe rites at the *1 emitacafl its >iea^l oH in \ronX ot t'oe captive tooV 

From the top of the Temple a large num the captives shield, rai'ied it high above 

her of priests would appear m their cos his head and then threw the beheaded 

tumes, each representing one of the gods quail behind him The victim was made 

Thev formed a long procession and were to take his place on the stone and was tied 
followed bv the warriors, two Tigers and with the rope fastened to its center This 
two Eagles These men were armed with was done bv a priest dressed to represent 
swords and shields and advanced in a fight a bear (Plate II) 

mg attitude, making motions like fencers The captive was now handed the sword 
When the procession reached the foot of with feathered edges and the skirmish 
the stamvav it advanced to the stone and began One after another of the war 
formed a wide circle around it The nors arm^ with real weapons, fought 
priests seated themselves an<l began at the victim Sometimes the captives were 
once to play on their flutes, trumpets, and verv brave and wore down the four who 
shell horns to whistle or to sing sought to kill them In such cases a fifth 

I he victim was then dragged forward who was left handed, was sent against him 
He wis given pulque, liquor of the cnun- and usualiv conquered him 
trv He raised the bowl to the east, the The victims breist was then torn open 
west the north, and the south, as if offer- and his heart offered to the sun The bodv 
mg it to the cardinal points of the world, was earned awav, skinned and cut up, and 
ind then drank the hQind through a hollow the flesh was distributed for ceremonial 

e iting 


cane 
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The skin was worn about the streets b\ 
«ome watrior and e\er%one who met hmi 
presented him nith a gift These gifts 
•were taken to the man who had captured 
the Mctim and he distributed them as he 
saw fit 

rovo OF FLOWERS ASD GAMES 

Despite these bloodv rites the Aztecs 
were not so sa\age as manv ha\e thought 
them They had numerous ceremonies m 
which there were dancing and singing, and 
the mam offerings were flowers and fruits 
Their love of flowers is one of the traits 
handed down to their present da\ de 
scendants and is one of the noticeable 
features about modern Mexico City The 
music was produced bv wooden and potten 
flutes, conch shells, rattles, drums, and 
rasping instruments made from notched 
bones 

The Aztecs were fond of all kinds of 
games, the best known being tlachtb, for 
which there was a special court The plav 
ers endeavored to propel a rubber ball 
through rings <et vertically in the walls 
The rules required that the ball be struck 
by the hips of the players the\ were not 
pemutted to use their hands or other parts 
of the bodv 

Tumblmg and juggling of all kinds were 
very popubr Montezuma IT, the emperor 
at the time of the Conquest, was especiailv 
fond of acrobatic performances and of 
dances A house near his palace was de 
voted to the dancers and he also had 
dwarfs and midgpls to entertain him 

The zoo and anarv impressed the Span 
lards Thev saw animals that were new 
to them and were amazed at the vaneU of 
species exhibited Nlanv of the soldiers 
saw their first American buffalo m Monte- 
zuma s zoo and one of the earliest descnp- 
tions of that animal is in the wntmgs of 
Cortez himself 

The Spaniards were also fasanated b\ 
the serpents in the zoo particularly those 
with bells on their tails,’' the rattlesnakes 
RtRPS KFFT for TliriR FEATllFRS 

Every kind of bird known in Mexico and 
' some from other areas as well was m the 
collection m the a\ lan There were eagles 
macaws, and quetzals also parakeets — 
tmi specimens with brilliant plumage — and 
numerous longlegseil water birds Thev 
were kept for their feathers which were 
plucked from time to time as needed 


The feathers used in the ro\ al fans, head 
dresses, cloaks and other paraphernalia 
came from the aviary Speaal attendants 
cared for the birds and were particularls 
attentive during the breeding season so that 
there would be a continual supply 
The Aztecs were extremely superstitious 
and magic and shamanism were widespread 
TTiere were fortunetellers, sorcerers, medi 
cine men, and witch doctors The peo- 
ple consulted fortunetellers continually to 
determine whether the fates were propitious 
for anv proposed e\ ent, such as a journey, a 
business transaction, or anv ordinary fea 
tore of their daih life 

All kinds of divination and prophecy 
were popular Certain day s were regarded 
as unluckv and no new undertaking would 
be started then A child bom on one of 
these dav s was doomed to misfortune 
throughout life This attitude gave the 
priests a strong hold on the people and 
much of their activilv was concerned with 
dmnation 

For treating diseases the mcdiane men 
had a number of methods Commonest 
and most consistenth used was the sweat 
bath, although some forms of sickness were 
treated bv sucking the cause of trouble out 
of the patient 

HICHFST HEAVEV FOR VlCmiS OF BATTLi. 

SACRIFICE, AND CHILDBIRTH 
tyhen an Aztec died there were a num 
ber of heavens to which the spirit might go 
Those slam in battle victims of sacrifice 
tvA '♦.•awsvv Rvlai 'i'*! vs^ cb'l'lbwA’Sv 'neiiA to 
the highest heaven Death from storm or 
lightning sent the *!oul to a heaven of plefilv 
at the top of a hill A person prosaically 
dv ing in bed from natural causes had to go 
down below to 3 place called MiUan and 
death from corruptive diseases sent the 
spirit to an even lower place 

The funerals of wealthv people or those 
of the upper classes were elaborate, while 
those of the poorer classes were extremely 
simple In the case of the well to-do of 
ferings of jade gold and other valuable 
articles were placed in the tomb A poor 
man was fortunate if an ordinary day ves 
sel was placed m his prav’e 

As a people the Aztecs developed one 
of the most interesting New \\ orld cultures, 
jnid despite the fact that they passed from 
power and prominence more than four ccn 
tunes ag> thev siill exert 3 definite mflu 
ence on all things Mexican 



Where Bretons Wrest a Living from the Sea 



riiotosiapb by F \\ 

WTIITE COIFS BOW OVER PURSES AS BRETON HOUSEWI\ES COUNT THEIR SOUS 


Thnft lhe> laLe stock, oi lutids wh le r d ng borne front market aero s a bay in Br ttan Tbe wh te late 
btadd ess bei bboned and starched var es a style m the diSercnt cantons (pages 761 and 7&3> Seagirt Bnt 
tan westernmost Up of France was named after Bntau bomeland of Celt c colonists ho fled here to escape 
Saton invaders during the fifth and s«th cenlur es A seafarmg race the Bretons number among the r celt 
brated sailors Jacques CarUer discoterer of the St La mice R ver Mr Goros photographs dep ct hfe in 
the Gu^ratide peninsula southern Br ttany 
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NO MAYPOLE — THIS IS NET DRYING TIME IN IE CROIStC 
On the ground are seseral lobeler pots or trap$ Baited «ilh iuh these are fastened to I nes and lowered 
to the bottom oi the bay Scenting the bait the crustacean enters the pot through the tunnel shaped openioS 
on top drops inside and is cased as in an old fashioned ratirap 



rbo osraphs by F tV Coro 


t«Tll A “CLOilP-CLOMP ’ OF SABOTS SAILORS TRUDGE ASHORE BEARISO THEIR NETS 
Dolphins and tunnies often destroy the nets In their pursuit of sard nes Some fishermen use as sardine bait 
a Dowder made of peanuts This beclouds the water preventing the big fish from following their prey 



WHFRE BRETONS WRFST \ II\ISG FROM THF SFA 
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Pho ©graph by F \\ Coro 

\OU PUT \C)UR FOOT IN IT WHEN WASHING MUSSELS IN A WTRE BASKET 
Floated out from the shore on barges the moUusks are cashed m the salt water by men wearing hih boots 
Crude sea boots are soraetunes made attaching oilskin uppers to sabots 
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AGROUND AT tOW TIDE BOATMEN HOIST THEIR BRIGHT RED SAILS TO DRY 
Vyhen Ihe spnng I de aneeps n at a spetd ol four Vnois lhrou4.h the channel leadin* lo the port the water at lA 
Crois c rues more than tS feet Man> sardine boats carry auul arv motors 



Tbo Affrapb* by F It Coro 


NETS FRINGED tVITH FLOATS HANG UKE GIANT SPIDER WEBS ON HOUSE FRONTS 
The r <]a> $ done the fishermen set off for a wineshop to relax and talL pol tics 'Women and gi Is 
:lcan sort and pack the sard ncs often to ling all night if the catch is unusually large La Turhatle had one 
sf the sorlds frst sard ne canneries established nearl) lOOyeanago 




Tbocograplu by F Coro 

ALL TIIF COUNTRY SIDE GOES TO TOWN ON SATURDA\, MARKET DAY 
Peat cutters from the plain of La Grande Bnere salt vcorLers from the marshes (page 63) and fisherfolk 
from the near b\ coast flock to Guerande to bu) their weeks supplies from farm womens baskets Old 
time coifs rapidl> gi\e place to more modem milliner} here as m many of the larger Breton commumbes 
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MEN AGAINST THE RIVERS 

By Frederick Simpich 


N O MARKS made by man on his 
earth can compare, m magnitude, 
with the giant Mississippi levee 
system It overshadows even the Great 
Wall of China 

More than 2,000 miles of dikes parallel 
this Father of Waters from Cape Girar 
deau, Missouri south to the Gulf of Mex 
ICO These were built under the direction 
of U S Army engineers Along many more 
ri\ers great and small, that flow into the 
Mississippi, still more dikes and levees have 
been thrown up some by local authorities, 
some by the Army 

Into the Mississippi itself there pour the 
waters of so many hundreds of rivers, 
creeks and other streams that nobody even 
knows all their names Fifteen thousand 
miles of Its svstem are navigable total 
length of all tributaries m a ramv vear mav 
be close to 300 000 miles The whole 
mightv Mississippi Basin drams territory in 
31 States and two Canadian Provinces 
Imagine the big river suddenly reversing 
Itself, running upstreaml How unexpected 
Its ramifications — liny water fingers teach 
mg into gullies and roadside ditches from 
‘\Ioniana to Pennsylvania' 

Among Its greater tributaries are the 
Missouri Wisconsin Des Momes Illinois 
Ohio White, St Francis Arkansas and 
Red Rivets (map, pages 770 771) At no 
time m recorded history have all these been 
simultaneously in dangerous flood Such 
a calamity is not good to contemplate 

WHEN 60 BILLION TONS OF RAIN FELL 

But earlv m 1937, heaw rams along the 
Ohio alone swelled it to such unheard of 
heights that it sent the greatest vxilume of 
flood water in Mississippi annals racing 
down that river 

All the rivers run into the sea vet the 
sea is not full unto the place from whence 
the rivers come thither the) return again, 
savs the Bible (Ecclesiastes 1 7) In what 
simple words Holv rit oindenses the Ohio 
floods cvcle of four phases evaporation 
from GuU and Caribbean clouds blown 
north two or three thousand miles rainfall 
over the Ohio Basin runoff flood 

Man can tamper with onU one phase of 
this great cvcle — iIoikI 
\et look at iLs power' 

Ihmk, too, what strength Niton uscil 


to get this water up out of distant seas and 
haul it north over the Ohio Basin, where 
thev say 60 000 000 000 tons fell m 25 
Januarv days To lift that bulk of water 
from the Gulf and the Caribbean and to 
move it so far probably took more strength 
than the combined power of all motors, 
machines winds, waterfalls and animals 
then working in the whole United States 
To gauge such power, imagine this river, 
in January last as frozen solid from Pitts 
burgh to New Orleans — a 2,000 mile long 
glacier sausage of ice sliding south across 
the United States at ten or twelve miles an 
hour pushing down thousands of houses 
bridges, trees — scraping avvav colossal 
cubes of field soil and river banks 

Tme is a fourth dimension m floods 
engineers sav Length, depth and width 
— they re the familiar old three But lime 
or the rate at which the stream runs, forms 
another 

On the State of Ohio alone in three 
January weeks some 28 000 000 000 tons 
of water fell Furiously the Ohio rose till 
Its whole winding course from \\ est Virginia 
to Cairo Illinois, where it empties into 
the Mississippi was a boiling stinking tor 
rent of muddv water clogged with smashed 
houses and barns fences furniture tele 
graph poles floating lumberyards, and 
drowned animals 

From whiskey warehouses m I-awrence 
burg Indiana came infinite multitudes of 
empty barrels For miles below thev lit 
tered the world lodged against trees 
fences railroad embankments with a line 
of barrels many miles long rimmmg the 
hills showing the high water mark 

Hit bv mad currents smaller hamlets 
were swept avva) some may never be re- 
built at least not on the same sites Everv 
river town and citv suffered inundation m 
whole or part Paducah with 35 000 peo 
pie was 90 per cent under water 

noUSFS SVIASIIFD B\ A RIVER RON HAD 
Ihished bv racing icv flood windows and 
doors of houses first smashed m then 
groaning and crumbling the structures col 
lapsed or turned crazilv over and over and 
moved off downstreim 1 eople drowned 
\s the Ohio rose w iter backed up into 
everv stream that feeds it mtl ovcrflowetl 
behind dikes mil nilroid cmbinkmcnts 
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<5ubmcrpmp to^\-ns \ilhtcs inti firms 
I irKis ptwer ind phnK fulcd 

Resaiers «orkc<l \Mlh kcrn«:cnc fintcrns 
\\alcr lo drink hid to be importtil One 
Cincinnati new^siKipcr haiilwl m viter b\ 
carloads and Lsstiwl it free to pel tl people 
formetl m line vuih buckets iml cans 
In this calimil\ rose orld bits of speech 
lop 1 \e found our house called i 
small bo\ * It s three miles donn the 
ri\cr ipainst s< me trees and upside donn 
I'\er\lhmRs tn il but whit a mess’ 

Said others Uhosc barn is that on our 
lawn' I boupht i brand nm\ Che\ 

rolet that had been under water ten daxs 
for onlx S2a I m i mechinic In txxo 
hours 1 cleaned it out it runs fine 
There s a coxx xxalkinp around on our up- 
stairs porch bawlinp for food 

SOAKING AND SttUC RRING SLOXX RUtN 

One thinks of flood as a xiofent force 
tomadohke m lateral pressure siveepinp 
all before it Not so in backwater or slut, 
pish currents slowed down b> xvalls and 
embankments 

As in Paducah under nater for lo daxs 
or more it was slow soakinp and settlmp 
slime which xxroupht rum Ualls and 
foundations crumbled in shop xnndows 
lipht objects of merchandise floated fool 
isblx about on top of the water Catidx 
m showcases turned to glucose masses 
streaked with color In a drugstore rows 
of muddx battles stood on shelxes lhe«r 
labels «oaked off and a newsstand rack was 
a mass of sodden swollen pulp 

In homes saturated mattresses and up- 
bolsterx bloated to twice normal size wall 
paper peeled rugs were thick xnth slime 
and mud pianos and cheap glued chairs 
and tables literallx fell to pieces 

Grotesquelx bedclothes rocking chairs 
picture frames babx buggies — and a coxr — 
hung high in treetops tossed there b> the 
flood s crest (page 779) 

There s a dead bor«e against our kitchen 
door ” complained a Paducah man It s 
been there three weeks P A is sup- 
posed to be cleaning up the town AVhx 
don t thex get that hor«e' 

News dispatches told xolumes in few 
xvords On board steamer Thomas Moses 
Henderson Kx Januarv 28 — -Tied np m 
a cornfield fixe miles from the Ohio Rixer 
in 13 feet of water and with 87 refuges on 
board laOmules 330 hogs 14 cows I dc^ 
4 diickens 1 guinea 1 p "eon 2 quaD 1 
pheasant 1 coon and 1 possum 


Aitlwl hj the Coist Gu ird \rm\ cngi 
neer^ mil pnvttc “xhipowncrs xxeusetlsome 
5 S63 liontx in re^uc nntl relief work nikI 
Xdmirtl Cirx Gnxwn head of the Amen 
can Red Cross 

\l ( nc time m one xnrehou'e at Co- 
lumbus Ohio we had store<f 40 000 tons 
of fiVHJ In ill wc minislerctf to more than 
I 200 000 ficople — from 1 iltsburgh to the 
Gulf 

Ilctdtines nnd o<fd items from \dmiral 
Graxsons scrapliook of the flixxl xixidb 
unfotd the sorrx tale 

Secs sister drown in flood 
I-eircra/erl conxicts fight in fl kwco 
cells 

Woman adrift 10 da>s 
Missing Persons Bureau reunites fann 
lies scparaletl bx lloo<! 

Hoot! drixes 4 000 rabbits to levee 
qmcklx caught and sold 

Thirteen men cling 16 hours to floating 
b-im 

Floods dose la 000 miles of highw-axs 
Flight from Missouri bottom lands like 
wartime exotlus 

Sometimes the drearx melodrama >3 
lightened bx a touch of comic rel ef 

New born babv named Highwater ^ 

1 lano floats awax — 'Anolher floats m 
High water warnings broadcast froin 
airplane said bx negroes to be voice of 
God announcing second flood 

Looking into a floating Louisville house 
rescuers saw a parrot roosting on a piano 
Saved warmed and fed the bird squawked 
in a hoarse but cheerful voice This is 
fine This is fine 

To calm Lxansxille refugees phonograph 
records were plaxed over a factorv s publ c 
address sx-slem The plaintive tune AI s 
sissippi Mud brought cheers — and rasp- 
berries 

Turned oxer to the Red Cross at Evans 
vflle the Chrxsler assemblx plant was used 
as an emergeno hospital tt Cinannati a 
Chevrolet plant turned to the manufacture 
of boats a cash register concern made oars 

A Louisvnlle home econom cs teacher 
joined the Red Cross forces Part of her 
class studx equ pment had been a crTi with 
a big doll doubling for a real babx Re* 
turning later to her classroom on some 
errand she «aw there in the crib a lixe negro 
babx snugh covered up doubi ng for the 
doll 

Eunice Guthrie telephone operator at 
Lake CJlx Arkansas remain^ at her 
switchboard for three and a half davs t 
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MUDDY TORRENTS POUR THROUGH A LEVEE BREAK NEAR NEW MADRID UIShOURI 


DYNAMITED TO LOWER THE FLOOD CREST THAT MENACED CAIRO ILLINOIS 

Cairo Where The Ohio etnpT es inTo The "Mississippi Army engmecrs "have esTablishecl 
131 000 acre Birds Pomt New Madrid Flood Basin into which surplus water can be diverted at 
when the river is r s ng to dangerous levels (page 779) In normal years much land flooded od^y 
n emergences s cult\aled and when flood does come these lands Ike farms along the Nile 
r chly fert lized with s It 


put through 850 important long d stance 
calls There was no one available to re 
1 eve her 

Rescuing farm animals near Henderson 
Rentuckt when flood had subsided work 
ers found where famished beasts had eaten 
all bark from trees to a height of six feet 
A farmer near Sorgho Kentucky had a 
CO V and e gbt hogs in bis bedroom — ^water 
was up to h s second floor hen found 
he was sitting on h s bed milking the cow! 

A nW'y on V. heels as coast guard 

COVTS RIDE RMLS LIKF CIRCUS TRAINS 

Coast Guard boats en route to Parkers 
burg from New \otk detrained 20 miles 
il o\c the est \ irg n a t wn and tobk to 
the niter Stirling down what the com 


mander took for the Ohio River But 
tbe Ohio and Little Kanawha out of tbe^r 
banks formed one wh rling j ellow sea 

Pushing trees aside and dodging 
phone wires for hours the fleet got 
Suddenly an angry voice called from Sf)8 
lan darkness Get the — out of my chicK^*^ 
yard 

Inland Americans never saw a more 
ous sight than long trams of flatcars 
with Coast Guard boats rushing 
Great Lakes ports from the Atlant c 
board as far north as Maine bound for 
flood Many Coast Guards umvill ng 
trust the handl ng of their favorite cr^^^ 
to landlubbers rode m the boats acre ss 
States foraging for food wherever tra'”* 
halted (page 794) 
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FLO^MNO 2 000 MILES FROil PITTSBURGH TO NEW ORLEANS THE OHIO MISSISSIPPI 
STREAM CUTS A FASCINATING CROSS SECTION OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


From coal mm«s and steel nulls to cane and cotton fields it flo^vs carrMng much of the commerce 
of the Nat on — and ollen rising m fearsome flood 


Our larger boats cruised down through 
the Gulf of ‘Mexico and up the Mis 
sissippi said Lieutenant Commander G 
E ‘McCabe then at Memphis Our 
amphibians flew m — and our smaller boats 
we shipped bv rail Ours was the 

biggest inland mo\ement of boats in point 
of numbers in American history working 
under us were 329 of our own and about 
72 other Go\ernment craft 

I saw a radio report to ‘Memphis head 
quarters which hints at how much work 
uas done by one Coast Guard unit alone — 
that at E\ansville Refugees transported 
25 Obi sick persons transported 894 food 
deliiered 8 501 tons miles cruised 55 600 
gas expended 33 189 gallons 

\anet\ actors haxe nothing on us 
said a Staten Island cutter man riding a 
cell bailing surfboat out of \icksburg 
First the\ sa\ drag off a dead horse 
Then go feed somebodi s cows marooned 
on the levees then help the doctor catch 
“lome refugees who don t want to be mocu 
lated 

I served three tears in Alaska waters 
but never felt w-iler os cold as this de- 
clared another \ou can even bear the 


frogs teeth chatter when tbev tr> to 
croak 

Downstream from Nevv Orleans where 
a roaring tree- laden current was churned 
to whitecaps b> upriver Gulf winds we 
watched long lines of rubber booted work 
ers building pineboard barriers to stop 
lapping waves from eating into levee tops 

Bdow in lazv indifference life was as 
usual I trapped 36 minks last winter 
said an e\ Marine who owns a small cane 
farm and sells syrup at a wayside stand 
That helped — so did the two wild cattle 
I shot for meat Sure the swamp is 

full of them but thev see vou first and 
go splashing awav through brush and 
water Its hard to get a shot \es 

this IS rich soil — everything grows — espe- 
ciallv mosquitoes But if it wasnt 

for mosquitoes this land would be so high 
priced a poor man like me couldn t touch 
It 

^\llh Joe Roberts Geographic camera 
man I rode this flood on Coast Guard and 
Army boats and prowled waterv wastes be 
hind the levees There s a picture hed 
say — <irid jump from one rocking boat to 
another or leap from a moving train or 
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JlOU Tilt IIISSISSIPI 1 S ilOUTl! HAS CIIANCtO IN LFSS TMVS A CINTUR^ 

\asf quanttdw of s«iirneni (touthl cfoun from alt m«J Ainmca anrf tfum[)cd tiffc m ihf Guff 
of Mexico mate the Mu^fissippl IJclla a tonstantK chancmc rtoMinc thins Thr<e three maps 
of a JO-mile vjuare »ho» that far create^ Itrowih has taLra place in the last half ccnturv than in the 
penoU between 1S33 and and list— a graphic commrntao how, «ith the ploisiRK of the plains 
mah\ States ha\e been robbed of topsoil b\ eti^ion 


gP Hving off tnto the «indi rain m some 
one s shakv old airplane 

Audaaous, stub^m determined, the^ 
adNtnturous knights of the lens' Once 
when Joe, camera tn hand, was ditnbmg 
precanousU o\er a tumbled, floating lum 
betNard, a skipper said, ‘On Judgment 
Da\ , ni bet m\ socks, that gus 11 be right 
in the thick of it, snapping the goats get 
tmg separated from the sheep " 

HtTNCRS BIRDS RIPE THE WR£Cl*ACE 

Balanced on bobbing timber, Joe fitted 
hu telescope lens read\ to shoot a flock of 
crows, blackbirds, and gulls nding down 
ri%ef on logs and brush 

‘ M'h\ do so mam crows nde on drift 
wood’ I asked the old pilot who steered 
our ‘wet tafl — n\er slang for stem 
wheeler To eat what crawls out of the 
flood, ’ he said ‘ Toads, bugs, snails, 
CTKdvCts little snakes 

lanel\ was that Staten Wand Coast 
Guard s word for flood scenes He was 
ngbt Picked from a dirt\ dog eared note- 
book (xime these 5tra> reminders 
HiHbnh refugees at \ icksburg, plavmg 
guitars and smging piousl) , I Can t Feel 
at Home m This Land Anj ‘More ’ Loco- 
motoes and a diner, under water A car 
load of chickens, all drowned 

In A azoo Basin, herds of deer swimming, 
fleemg the flood— onl\ to be chased, on 
gaming dn ground, bi dogs in oTi^etic 
clamor Quad, eahausied, fallmg into the 
flood wfld turkevs in isl^d willows 
In a ckiH, a brakeman paddles along 
through flowed raflroad ^'a^ds below 
Natchez, throwing the switches 


Arkansas refugees refusing a CCC 
camps fresh beef Tncl hot biscuit, demand 
mg salt pork, corn cakes, and molasses 
Tied to a tree is the floating bod\ of a 
dead negro ‘ M e had to S3\e him till the 
insurance man saw him, his friends ex 
plain 

Pigs marooned on a levee near Rodnev 
run toward our boat squealing to be taken 
off In the 1927 flood, a bilK goat got 
aboard a Coast Guard craft, and lived there 
five vears* 

Into One camp at Braden, Tennessee 
comes a Government playground man, 
bringing shinv new bows and arrows, skip- 
pmg ropes, boxing gloves basketbalL, base- 
ball outfits, horseshoe-pitching sets — all 
free — to entertain the refugees 

Fiddles scrape, banjos twang, and women 
social workers organue dances A preacher 
calls the measures for a square dance 
He s done laid his Bible down, comments 
an Arkansas field hand who escaped onlv 
in boots and overalls 

BVNJOS HELP TO BVNISH THE BLUES 
To one ragged but engaging 10-\ear-old 
a dollar was given ‘Isow I can get some 
new guitar strings said he 

Guitars and banjos' chuckled a Salva 
tion Armv worker who runs a gospel boat 
on the \azoo ‘Thev alwavs grab them 
first whMi floods come ’ 

When a hom blows, everybody rushes 
to get in Ime at a big dining hall 

Two-wa\ radio telephones between boats 
were miraculous help in this flood work 
Dav and night we heard mvstenous voices 
savnng from the cold, wet air This is 




Photograph I om Acme 

JUST A STRAY DOG IN ANY CITY STREET BUT HERE ANOTHER FLOOD VICTIil 
TO BE SA\’£D 


Cattle and p gs on levees poultrs m trees horses and mules stand ng so long in water that fi It 
ha\e nibbled skin from the r legs — all these are among the dumb creatures that intelligent man with 
boats has taken from the floods This rescue was made m the outsk rts of Louist ille Kentucky 
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the Dtone — it Bruns^Mck — tikmg off peo 
pie and li\estock Turn on vour 

searchhphl so ^\e can see where we are 
This IS 244 — we ve got a tree against 
our beam — no beadwaa Propellers 
and shafts bent by drift logs ’ Peo 

pie on Deer Park Levee here won t come 
off without their cows! 

Blending oddl> with radio codes monot 
onous murmur in a Coast Guard boats 
tmv cabin comes the strangeh similar call 
of tree frogs in near b\ willows h*ow 
that \QU tc said it Sparks grumbles at 
me from between his earphones vouve 
got me hot and bothered those darn frogs 
do use a code 

To ^^lcksburg comes a Coast Guard 
ship s radio call reporting certain flood \ic 
tims roosting on a house, and gt\ing their 
location — after the manner of blue water 
men — latitude and longitudel 
Through a Memphis hotel lobbj crowded 
with Coast Guard men and Red Cross 
nurses comes a page >eUmg Mr Romeo 
—call for "Mr Romeo' With all these 
Juliets sajs a traveling man Romeo 
must be here 

Out of Natchez a slow tram whistles con 
stantl> — and often stops — to let thin cattle 
all hoofs horns and tail stroll ofl the 
track 

Hung on a levee post is an old steamboat 
bell for calling plantation held hands to 
dinner A girl in overalls roosts idlj on it 
I didn t have mj clothes off for two 
weeks savs a Paducah taximan We 
moved 5 000 people m rowboats across 
Perkins Creek some from tourist cabin 
roofs Coast Guard scout boats with radios 
located em reported to another station 
thev had in the Irvm Cobb Hotel and 
wed go get em Lots of autos stand 

ing under water had their tops torn off by 
powerboats running over them 

Paducah signs read Food for Workers 
Only All day we found no coffee — a 
month after the flood hit this town of 
35 000 — onl> sandwiches and Coca Cola 
in a sole surviving hot dog stand Its sign 
read 

Lo e to all 
Cred t to none 
We lo e vou all 
But need the mon 

At night we got coffee from the Red 
Cross feeding station in a schoolhouse 
Nobodv could enter the littered mud 
coNcred stteels without a National Guard 
pass stuck m his hat 


Towing in steel barges we built a float 
mg pier before the Ir\in Cobb Hotel said 
Red Cross Director Gus Mjer We moved 
over 30 000 people Then he answered a 
phone call for 21 coffins Once when a 
coffin call came m, T said to a colored truck 
nnn Get the three from our backyard 
shed W ide eyed he quickly rushed 
back saving the three coffins we thought 
were empti had people in them' 

Everywhere we went from Cairo lo the 
Gulf men fought with lumber and sand 
bags to whip the flood 
Opposite Memphis on the Arkansas 
side one district engineers staff occupies 
what IS actually a vast fort entirely 
hemmed about bv high waterproof walls 
that defy the floods (page 774) 

We have organized our stv hundred 
miles of mam stem levees as in battle said 
Colonel Eugene Revbold Flood fighters 
hold each sector of the river just as we 
would assign companies battalions bn 
gades and divisions m wartime Each sec 
tor commander must maintain at all costs 
the integrity of his levee line Levees are 
patrolled dav and night With radio nets 
and field telephones we at headquarters 
are advised on a moment s notice what is 
taking place Sandbags lumber tools and 
food are on hand and ready to move bv 
land or water to any area where needed 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE ON HOW MAN WORKS 
TO TAME THIS BIO RIVER 
Whv do Army Engineers work on the 
levees’ 

Because m early days ^\est Point men 
composed Uncle Sams only group of 
trainel engineers They not only had to 
build forts thev also dug canals built 
locks and roads and dredged and improved 
rivers and harbors 

How much earthwork has gone into all 
these Mississippi levees’ 

Mountains of it In their busiest year 
1932 33 eng neers moved more than 125 
000 (XX) cubic yards for one month thev 
moved an average of 613 000 cubic \ards 
a day — or say about 950 000 one-ton truck 
loads In plain words thev made the dirt 
fly here nearly four times as fast as in 
their busiest davs digging the Panama 
Canal 

How are levees built? 

With earth which is dug and piled with 
lower mach nes draglines tractors wagon 
and trucks Sometimes a hvdnulic dredge 
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BATTtDsG THE BtSPsO OHIO MEN ERECT BULKHEAD EXTE-NStOSS ATOP THE 
STEEL CONCRETE SEA WMA. PROTECTING CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


The Cairo 1e^ee rues to 60 feet but a flood crest of 62 or 6J feet na$ predicted hence this 
topping’ or heightening with lumber and sandbags But when ArEQ> engineers di\erted much 
water mto near b} floodwa>s (page 769) tbe> held Ibe Cairo crest to s9 62 and kept the cit> dry^ 


pumps mud, or clamshell dredges work on 
floau 

Did Arm) men build the first Mississippi 
le\ees’ 

Jso indeed’ French pioneers, founding 
'sew Orleans in the o-press swamps of 
1718 soon af terw ards built low dikes about 
three feet high to protect their rude buts 
from flood 

But if three foot dikes kept earh New 
Orleans dr. , whv are «iome Delta leseesnow 
built up to 25 or more feet’ 

Sunph because, long ago, wheneser a 
big flood came — like the one De Sotos 
men saw in 1543 — it spread easils out oser 
the %ast Delta lowlands, natures own spill 
wav , and slipped into the Gulf 

WHY MAN HAS BOUND A GIANT 
Todav, confined m levees and not al 
lowed to spread, the rivers surface at New 
Orleans mav reach 20 feet above the high 
water mark of French times 


But aA) is the rner now confined be- 
tween 2,000 miles of high levees’ 

That tale IS long it involves manv things 
from colonial frontiers to politics local 
pride, and economic necessitv At this late 
date It seems safe to blame the pioneer 
French had thev gone even as far up- 
stream as where Baton Rouge now stands 
on high, drv ground, to found their 'ettle- 
ment, thev would have needed no levees 
But, once levee making began, and auda 
Clous man learned how miraculouslv fertile 
ibis Delta is not even the certamtv of re- 
current floods could keep him out 

Decade bv decade the levee system 
spread As earh as 1844 levees reached 
as far north as the Arkansas Finall) , run- 
nmg bevond State lines bevond loci engi 
neering genius and finanaal ability, involv 
mg the politics of river nav^gatlon and even 
the problems of naval warfare, as in the 
siege of Vicksburg, the whole, vast, com 
plex question of Mississippi flood control 
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Pt>oto«raph cou (e»y Dr Lck Eclrr irom U S Eog n«er OSc« Nashv e 
PANTAST1CALL\, SOME IMAGIMAEV TREE CLIMBING \ARIET\ OF BOVINE A 

DROMNFD HFTFER DANGLFS HIGH IN AIR 


Similar cases are recorded from prexious flood* One theor is that the beast suimmin;; in 
h ■'h Hater became exhausted laid its head between forked limbs to rest and was caught there as 
the flood subsided Photosraphed on the lower Cumberland belo i Erid \ille kentuck> 


and navigation fell into the ample long 
suffering, lap of Uncle Sam 

Toda\ when vou look, at rich populous 
powerful New Orleans at all the Deltas 
vast sugar rice fur farming and lumber 
lands at all the railwa\s and great indus 
tries like refineries oil fields sulphur mines 
Celote\ and sisal mills \ou can see how 
useful these levees are — and what n grave 
responsibilitv rests on the Corps of Engi 
neers 

WHEN THF GIVNT BURSTS ITS BONDS 
Can the engineers keep all flood water 
between these big walls of dirt^ 

\o thev don t trv \ gap exists tn the 
levee of course wherever a tnbutarv flows 
into the Mississippi \\ hen it rose in 1937 
for example higher than the level of the 
\azoo River backwater from the Mis 
sissippi spread over some 1 200 square 
miles of the \ azoo C allev creating the 
familiar old picture of submerged farms 


rescued refugees relief and Red Cross 
camps The lower end of this \ azoo \ al 
lev like those of the St Francis M hite 
Arkansas and Red Rivers forms what is 
called a natural overflow or flood basin 
It was backwater m such basins and not 
levee breaks which kepi the Red Cross 
and Coast Guard so busv here in 1937 
moving out people and livestock and caring 
for them 

WTiat is a fuse plug ? 

That s a stretch of levee which engineers 
purposelv leave low so it can overflow 
when the river gets dangerously high and 
dram off surplus water into lowlands re 
served for that emergency In plain words 
a fuse plug IS like the emergency spill 
wav on anv common earth dam 

Cairo Illinois was saved from major 
disaster m 1937 not b\ its 60 fool sea wall 
alone but because engineers pulled iheir 
fuse plug and let surplus water pour into 
the 131 000-acre Birds Point New Midrid 
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floodway (page 769) SevenU river miles 
south this flood flowed back into the Mis 
sissippi 

\\ hat IS the Bonnet Carre Spillwa\ ? 
That s a big wood and steel gate 7 000 
feet wide which engineers set in the levee 
abo\e New Orleans on the Mississippi s 
left bank It was opened — a panel or 
needle at a time — m February 1937 to 
dram part of the big flood into Lake Pont 
chartrain and thence into the Gulf 

Might the levees have broken but for 
the new Bonnet Carre Spillway^ 

It was built to avoid just that risk In 
1927 the State of Louisiana dynamited the 
main levee at Caernarvon just below New 
Orleans because it was feared that cit\ 
was in danger 

ENEMIES OF THE LEVFES 

What makes levees break? 

W'e hope levee breaks are a thing of the 
past engineers answer Crevasses here 
tofore were due to overtopping to sand 
boils seepage sloughing — and in small 
weak levees probablv to crawfish holes 
Wave wash from cross winds and steamer 
wakes mav cau'se breaks when water is high 
up on the levees 
What IS the Atchafalava Basin? 

That s another huge natural flood basin 
in south central Louisiana Some sa\ it s 
the old course of the Mississippi itself 
It takes off now from the Red Ruer near 
Angola and carries a \entable rolling vel 
low sea down to the Gulf west of New 
Orleans in ever\ major flood To help it 
function the Armv has dredged deeper 
channels for it and built three s\stems of 
le\ees and guide levees in it Its chief 
stream is the Atchafalava some 70 miles 
below Us head it splits into man\ chan 
nels — like the Nile Della — which finalh 
sprcul into shallow lakes that dram into 
the Gulf 

\ou hear that Armv Engineers have 
shortened the Mississippi bv some 100 
miles between the mouths of the Arkansas 
and Reti Kivers with a dozen cutoffs 
W hat are these’ 

Ixxjk down from an airplane (page 789) 
how the river loops and bends espe 
cnllv ibove Greenville Mississippi So 
tortuous IS the stream here that Imis m 
making 40 mcamlenng miles mi\ sietr 
tw ice into IV trv point of the comp lys 

To straighten out «^hortcn and sjh-vsI up 
i1(hhI IT >w t> stibilfzc the r»cr channel 


the engineers cut directlv through 1 1 necks 
or points formed bv these sinuous bends 
To navigation these cutoffs initiated by 
General Harlev B Ferguson President of 
the Mississippi River Commission are of 
infinite value Thev also help m flood con 
trol b> speeding up discharge 

A MISSISSIPPI IN MINIATURE 

The Mississippi River Commission — 
what is that? 

A bodv set up bv Congress m 1879 to 
work on river problems — floods and naviga 
tion — ^which had been increasmglv trouble 
some since the Mississippi came whollv into 
the territorial limits of the United States 
after the W^ar of 1812 14 

This Commission made up of Armv and 
civilian engineers now has its headquarters 
at \ icksburg from here it supervises U S 
Armv District Engineers stationed at van 
ous cities from Memphis to New Orleans 
Each great watershed m the United States 
forms an Armv Engineers District The 
Commission s offices stand in the hills of 
Vicksburg National Military Park where 
monuments mark the old Union and Con 
federate lines m the siege of Vicksburg 

If vou doubt that engineers have imagi 
nation look at their 1 100-foot miniature 
mode! of the lower river built on a 24S 
acre tract near this park at what is known 
officiallv as the United States Waterwavs 
Experiment Station This model of the 
river from Helena Arkansas to Donaldson 
ville Louisiana permits the studv of flood 
control plans for much of the lower vallev 
and the overflow areas of its alluvial plain 

Forests are represented bv fine bent 
wires levees bends bars and cutoffs are 
all griphicalh shown m miniature works 
powdered coal moved bv the tinv currents 
shows how silt IS handled bv the real rner 

Like children at plav building their 
punv bridges or little mud dams m a back 
\atd river formed bv heavv summer 
showers serious minderl \rm\ engineers 
here also plav — but verv keenlv — for what 
thev can learn from this tinv model stream 
To them its behavior as lov floods ire 
made to rise and fill at will is full of les 
sons IJv It thev learn where sand bars 
mav form or levee breaks occur or whtre 
new cutoffs mav come (page 7S5) 

\ vast expcrimtntal h ill h luses vulumel 
nc measuring tanks and ipparilus for the 
studs of slrt-im vclocilv spifluavs and 
settling bo-sms 
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MUD FLIES 300 FEET HIGH AND MAXI FISH ARE KILLED WHEN EXCtNEEKS USE 
DVNASnTE TO HELP OPEN SIRAH CUTOFF 40 MILES BELOW GREENIILLE 
\ cutoS D an artificial channel cut between two bends m the nter to strai^bten its course (page 
7S9) B> digging II such cutoSs and usin'' one scoured bs the mer itseli man has actual!} shorten^ 
the lower stream bs more loO miles *'Tbe} aid navieation and the\ help control floods b> 

speedmg up discharge ” an engineer esplained ''letting flood water get down-tream m a bigger huiT> ” 


Studt models ba\e also been built here 
>i the New \otW and Ix>s Angeles haibois 
>an Francisco Bat and — for the Standard 
)3 Compant — a complete model of the 
of Maracaibo m \ enezuela 

MANI A MIDWEST FARM NOW LIES AT 
THE MISSISSIPPI S MOUTH 
Here too silt studies are earned on with 
1 \-ievr to determining how mudv sediment 
IS earned b\ the n\er It has been esti 
mated for example that from the State of 
Missoun alone in a flood tear a mud pie a 
mile «<iuare and about 6(X) feet deep is 
dumped into the Mississippi 


Measurmg the sediment it carries engi 
neers estimate that in one da\ dunng high 
water the big nter mat cam 1 886 (XX) 
000 pounds past a gisen point In easier 
words mud enough to load about 23 600 
radwat cars of 40 tons capaat> or 472 
freight trams of aO cars eadi 

Look bow the rwer ha^'i built its Delta 
for sa>res of miles out mto the Gulf and 
\ou can imagine how enormous its annual 
cargo of mud is (map page 772) 

Hate \nn\ engineers other work to do 
in this big basin besides flood control and 
keeping the lower Mississ ppi channel deep 
and wide enough for natngation’ 


MEN AGAINST THL RUERS 
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KEAR VICKSBURG U S ARJIY ENGINEERS BUILT A MINIATURE MODEL OF THE 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI FOR USE IN FLOOD CONTROL STUDIES 


From the lake at the left water is drawn at will for simulating flood conditions m the tiny 
Ti\er Here are Lill putian levees to> forests are made of bent wire and fine coal dust is moved 
about by baby currents showing just how the b g nver forms sand bars cuts away banks and scours 
deep holes m its channel (page 783) 

Plenty of it They built fifty odd locks north os St Paul and Minneapolis and, 

in the Ohio and its upper tributaries the by the Illinois Ri\er and ship canal be- 

Alleghent and Monongahela opening this tween the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 

long waterwaj to enormous traffic From Dredging snags and sand bars deepen 
Minneapolis to St Louts thej are building mg channels re\etting banks is all part 
locks and dams opening this water route of their work 

to the Northwest to deeper draft boats Finally, under the Flood Control Act of 
The big dam in the Missouri at Fort Peck 1928 the\ did a seven \ear job of studv 

IS being built b> Arm\ engineers but the andsurvev concerning more than 150 dams 

power dam in the Mississippi at Keokuk and reservoirs which miv eventually be 

was built bv private enterprise built m scores of ‘Mississippi tributaries 

Toda> thanks to Armv Fngineers la Sites chosen for such proposed reservoirs 

bors boats and barges haul goods to and are scattered from Montana to Pennsvl 
from Leivenworth Kansas on the Mis- vania 

souri up and dowai the Mississippi as far Engineers opinion is that such re«er 
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MOOrSG cows CLUfUtSC tPSTXIRS AND WALK.INC OUT ON \Ol-R SLEEPING 


POROI CAN BF MORE THAN A NICItTMARF IN HIGH WATFR TIMES 
Hpfe »h« B on » porch in Paducah — and *as the occupant of the hou»e surprised' Some 
«here under that unexpected laLe there s a lawn iiu>be wath floHer beds and nice travel vialki 
Uliat a clean up joh when the water gocc 


MJirs which niisht ciist close to a billion 
tlolbfs would l>e most useful for local 
flor)d Control and would also have a mod 
erate effect m diminishins super floods in 
the lower Mississippi Others sav a Liant 
storage reservoir perhaps near Cairo micht 
riAer as much pround as the two States 
of New Jersev and Delaware and still 
lower but slightlv anv huee flo<>d eoinc 
into the lower AIississippi 

A perfect example of how storace dams 
mav control firioils is shjwn in the ca»e of 
the Great Ijkes and the St Ijwrence llul 
lo«>k at the sire of the Great Lakes* 

1) >es ice ever w rrv the enzmeers* 

It crrtainlv does on the upper river 
“Ice works like a steam shovel said a 
( oast (luard ofiicrr It breaks up 
wh-irves cuts iliwn vralls smashes ferrv 
boats and tears up bi^ trees bv the rix>ts 
Where (»reen kiver ff »wi ml i theOhii 
I saw trees hid fijl bj the tee arxl stripjsrl 
clean of I ark 

The Ohi-j ice pack a{»»ve fvansville in 
lelruarv 19U was 10 ti 3S fret Ihicfc 
The frl J w as 1 10 m Irs 1 rz from 0« eras' 
l«(r Kmtuckv t > te loirxki 111 nots In 


bad ice tears melting cakes float down the 
Mississippi as far as Haton Roujt* 

In 1918 ICC jammcfl the river from bank 
to bank at manv places in its middle 
reaches It tore dozens of steamers and 
barges lor^se from their mosjrints Alanv 
sank ami i thers were cameil downstream 
in the floes At \ icksburp usualh ennsid 
eretl a balmv vjuthem citv, ’ onK a 20G- 
foot channel remained free of ice \rmv 
enzineers have dvnamilet] ice jams in the 
Missouri as far north as Bismarck North 
Dakota 

KIVFRS BFP IS IVFH CIIVNCIVC 
l-ven when the levee svstrm ls oimpletf 
order the Governments Adopted llan 
will all Della landt lie proircterP 

No onlv alxmt half Hut the other 
half IS mostiv uninhabitefi or still in brush 
and swam, IV w<xid« 

This biz river eats at iLs own banks 
*cnurs deep holes here and there, amJ shifts 
Its ItesI 

After exer> b z flood — when tojrretits 
mav vs ur lw>les 200 feet deep in sp* ts — 
We fnd rew thanzes in river l>e»l l»ars 



rhi> 0 raph 1» } 15a)lo Rotwi^ 

PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICERS ORDERED FORMER INHABITANTS TO KEEP OUT OF 
FLOOD ^\RECKED HOMES TILL SANITATION SQUADS COULD CLEAN UP 
Mud plastered slime soaked rugs beds and other furniture littered the streets of stricken 
uties as here m Paducah Rehabilitation uith restoration of light and uatenvorks is a lon^ 
costlv job that must go on for months after the flood subsides 


and channels said a pilot A 200 year 
old map shows for example, that Bondu 
rant Island has mo\ed 8 or 10 miles down 
stream b> erosion on its upper end and 
accretion below 

^^hat IS a re\etment? 

\\ hen caving banks threaten some crili 
cal point sav near a city or engineers feel 
the ri\er bottom needs patching the\ car 
pet It with a mat called a revetment 
Once such mats iiere isoven of willows 
now articulated concrete slabs are mostly 
used or a mattress made of steel web co\ 
ered with asphalt (page 788) 

Do the le\ees run nqhl down to the 
shores of the Gulf of ‘Mexico’ 

No The\ terminate some miles up- 
stream where the ri\er forks into mam 
passes Two of these South and South 
west are the improied channels open to 
na\igalion b\ seagoing craft 

Grade line for le%ce top was first estab- 
lished all the wa\ from Cairo to the Gulf 
m 18S3 Though le\ees were built to this 
height floods soon showed the\ were still 
too low over and over thev broke It 
seemed that the higher men buiU the 


levees the higher went the floods — wdh 
more and more levee breaks or crev’ass®s 
Then came 1927 s flood highest then re- 
corded Again lev ees broke and 600 OOO 
people were moved from flooded land? * 
This led to the most thorough flood control 
study the Government had vet made and 
later to the adoption of a great plan for 
higher lev ees and for floodwav s This plan 
modified and extended in 1936 is nd'' 
about half earned out 

On river reaches actualh used bv coin 
merce as from the barge jammed 'Monon 
gahela down the Ohio and Mississippi 
prodigious cargoes now move 

Ohio traffic began when whites first e< 
plored Its vallev During more than ^ 
centurv this Belle Riviere as the French 
called It helped enormoush in the settle 
ment and growth of much of the United 
States It vvas a biisv movang water street 
which carried pioneer emigrants to the 
wilderness Down it floated hundreds of 
thousands — m barges keelboats flatboal? 

“The Treat MiSLVippi of 19 • 

bv Fre<!enck ^ mp eh m The Natioval Gut 
curiiic MAaAzi.SE. Septcmlwr i?’? 
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— caminK flintlocks, familiesi, chickens, 
pip, horses, cows, plows, spinninj* wheels, 
iron kettles, axes, saws, and animal traps 
New Orleans was long the brat market 
for fur, corn, pork, venison hams, barrel 
staves, lard, bear oil, and other pioneer 
products of the Mississippi Valiev Coon 
skin cap men barged their cargoes down, 
sold Taft and all for cash — then fought 
their wav back north on foot through hos 
tile Indians and white bandit gangs 

From I’lttsburgh for New Orleans in 
1811 sailed the Mississippi s first steamer 
Her captain was a Nicholas J Roosevelt 
Below the falls of the Ohio this primitive 
boat felt the furv of New Madrids historic 
earthquake Bluffs slid into the stream 
islands sank, or changed form From Cairo 
down to the Arkansas River the earth rose 
and fell m undulations Forests and fields 
sank to form Tennessee s now famous Reel 
foot Lake j 

Through storm and seismic chaos the 
pioneer N ew Orleans held her wa> , be 
tween New Madrid and Vick’s Plantation 
—now Vicksburg — then stood no other 
town or settlement Yet by 1837, two to 
three thousand steamboats jearlv were 
trading at new towns along the river, and 
t>mg up at noisv, congested] Canal Street 
Dock in New Orleans 

Before railwa>s the upper Afississippi 
also afforded man an economic trade route 
Traffic reached its peak between 1850 and 
IR60, when some 1,100 steamboats reached 
St Paul 

After rails came, an increasing share of 
traffic began to move east and west, with 
much ore and grain shifting from rails to 
Great I-akes ships Lumber and log car 
goes downstream dwindled 

The Government has spent millions 
working for a nine-fool channel up to the 
Twin Cities and considerable traffic is now 
corned b\ oil companies, Government 
operaterl barges, and others 

Acnrs OF PARcis rfflacf tiif roman 
TIC OLD PACKJT BOATS 

familiar to all who love this romantic 
river is Us Golden Age of ornate, sumplu 
ous packet boats the exciting race between 
the Sa/cArs and the Robert F Ije, and 
iiur litcrarv majonnac'e over beauties in 
h<v>p *kirls slick gamblers, gallant old 
colonels and banjo-pl j> ing rousialiouts 
t ‘■RtTllool— an f-trlbrjuiiVr I^kr " bj Wfl 

Wi \ Sflxon W Tilt N»tJ3 ikC Cttr^ArtiK 
StscA/i'ii. Jatiuso* * 


After the ( ivi) War, railwavs graduallv 
ended all that Then the World War, call 
ing suddenlv for ever> kind of transport, 
started us using rivers again Uncle Sam 
helped bv starting his own barge lines 
Now on the Ohio, with all its locks and 
canals, and on the Mississippi below St 
Louis, far more freight moves than ever 
moved m the halcyon days of packets 
^ou might load 150 old lime packets, say, 
with coal or steel at Pittsburgh, and thev 
would carrv no more than one modern barge 
tow 

Look at the Sprague, a stern wheeler 
now used bv Standard Oil to push its barges 
about the lower Mississippi On one trip 
the Sprague towed 65 barges, hauling 40,- 
000 Ions of coal ‘ We don’t count barge 
units in such big loads, ’ said a river pilot 
We just ask, ‘How many acres are you 
lowing’’ ’ 

‘ W'hat kind of freight rides the rivers? ’ 
you ask 

‘ Everything, they say, “from beer and 
canned fruit to guano and gasoline 
Since our wheat erporis fell off, more 
cargo now moves upstream than down 
For St Louts oddh enough, the chief bulk 
cargo on Federal barges is coffee and 
sugar— which also ride as far north as Twin 
Cities Southbound, with various other 
cargo, may come patent medicines for sale 
on southern plantations 

Copied from ships papers, here are ran 
dom nver -cargo items cattle, ojslershells 
coffee sugar, fruits, rice, rubber, seeds, 
textiles, bags, cotton, logs, lumber, pulp 
board, cement, oil and gasoline, sulphur, 
ores, scrap, farm machinery, automobiles 
and trucks chemicals, rock phosphate, bar 
Ie>, com, wheal, coal, concrete, iron and 
steel products, sonp and matches 

While above Cairo on the Mississippi 
Fe«leral barges haul most of the freight, on 
the Ohio private earners handle 95 per cent 
of all irifiic — moslK coal, steel products, 
cement, oil, and similar hcavv cargo Vol 
ume runs into millions of tons 

Pittsburgh, Wheeling Cincinnati, Louis 
villc, rvansville, St Louis, Memphis, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans — ill trade by 
river, even through the Intncoastal Water 
wav to Houston, Texas 

Birmingham benefits it ships iron pipe, 
for example down to the Gulf coast 
across to and up the Mississippi to the III* 
nois River, and thence through the ship 
canal to Chicago and the Crnt I-akcs 
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H ^ In e Mrade A pho o 

TURNING A S\\EET WHEEL AS PILOTS SA\, SHE DRIVES HER 17 
LOADED BARGES THROUGH TURBULENT OHIO FLOODS 
Since the \Aorld War American inland ^\atefwa>s transportation has been 
enormou 1 reM\ed Besides Federal barge I nes operated bj Uncle Sams In 
land \\atcr\ a>s Corporation man> pmateK owned fleets are run b> oil steel 
coal and other freightinR inleresls Romantic and picturesque were the “float 
ing palaces of ante bellum dass but a smgle modern barge to \ m3> carr> 100 
to 150 times as much freight as an old time packet boat 


Memphis re 
cevvmg up to 
2,000 000 tons of 
goods a \ear at 
Its 21 barge ter 
minals, breaks up 
these cargoes 
and reshtps them 
bA rail in seven 
different direc 
tions Trucks 
rails, and oil 
pipelines all tie 
in with river 
craft to make our 
flexible transport 
net more accessi 
ble ho out 
side the business 
knows we have 

about 100 000 
miles of pipe 
lines? 

But in some 
smaller rivers 
Government 
boats that keep 
the channels open 
are about the 
only craft in use 
The upper JIis 
soun for e\ 
ample though 
long a highway 
for pioneer emi 
grants and fur 
traders and much 
used in Indian 
war da\s for 
t r anspoT tin g 
troops and sup 
plies — when 
fights raged be 
tween Indians on 
the banks and 
soldiers on board 
ship — now is little used for transport 
\s to the Mississippi howeier Uncle 
''am looks on it as a traffic arteia of na 
tional rather than local importance and in 
an\ national \ lew of all n\ er improi ements 
man\ questions besides flood control and 
naiigation must enter 

1 irsl ma\ be the problems of power 
irngition ero<iion then of course pure 
water suppK for cities and towns In 
\ol\cd also IS pollution fn m «eners, mines, 
and factoiy waste 


M times of low water stagnant pools 
are e\er a menace storage dams m mam 
places might keep such streams flowing 
e\en m drought 

BATTLE ON A TITANIC SCALE 
Local pride politics logrolling, all are 
aspects of e\er\ goiemment The\ make 
merworks costh No doubt m older lands 
like EgApt India Iraq and China — where 
for thousands of a ears men have WTeslIed 
with mcr problems there has also betn 



ASTONISHED ISLAND AMERICANS SAW LOSC RAILUAI TRAINS LOADED WITH SURF 
BOATS AND UMFOR&IED COAST GUARDS RUSHING TO THE FLOODS 


Th««e bo4U boiAfi loaded at Jerse> City are 
inland uaten Manned b> plucky crews hundred 
the drown nf; and to care /or thousands of homr 
cold ram and darkness these hero c blue water 
clolhins /or hours >et remamed charactenstic3li> 
o{ personal peril (pages 69 and 780) 

WTsle of money That seems inseparable 
from all hydraulic adsenture on the titanic 
scale necessary m battle with big rivers 

Since 1543 when whites first saw a great 
MLssissippi flood infinite hours dollars — 
and words — have been spent on these high 
waters and their control 

UNCLE SAM IS MAKING THE MISSISSIPPI 
DLIIAVE 

Cutting down forests overgrazing plow 
mg up grass and draining swam{is all tend 
lu increxsc local floods ihcir effect on 
super fl xxis in the lower Mississippi — be- 
cause of incalculable water vtlume — must 
be nej,ligiblc in orisons of hcaw, wide* 
«prei 1 Cl nlinu lus ram Hut Armv engi 
neers have n w proved — with their levees 
their vpllwavs an I overfl w basins — that 
U ey can control high water below Cairo 


part of the greatest fleet ever sent to AmencaA 
s of such craft m January 1937 helped to rescue 
■less hungry victims of h gh water Workng in 
men theinsehes were often w thout food or dry 
cheerful cractang their sailor jokes even in face 


There remains the huge problem of 
the Ohio 

All downstream — in Wheeling larkcrs 
burg Huntington lorlsmoulh Lincinnati 
Lawrenceburg Jeffersonville Louisville 
hvunsville I aducah men ask How can 
we control this river’ 

Trouble is said an old Cincinnati 
water front man lots of this land where 
houses are really always has belonged ti 
the river f eople just keep encroach 

ing on the river with mills and warehouNs 
and wharves making ii narrower an 1 mr 
rower I hen when il gets high and must 
spread there s no place for it to sprri 1 
except up into somebodv s second story 
wind *ws 

But whether with dams flood bvsins or 
levees — or with all these — here is another 
b g pn blem for the Army engineers 



A MODERN PILGRIM'S MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES 

B\ Andrew H Brown 


H eld bv the pigeantrN of Corona- 
tion, the attention of all peoples 
has rccenth been focused on Eng- 
land, nhere millions of <le\otcd subjects ac- 
chimed their new Kin^ and Queen, Georpe 
VI and Elizabeth A decoratue 'Modem 
Pilgrim’s Map of the British Isles, distnb 
ute^ to members of the National Geographic 
SocielN with this issue of their Magazine, 
will be of timeh usefulness to multitudes 
of readers pondering once again that ‘ little 
world’ whose ‘ happ\ breed of men’ has 
made such staggering contributions to 
human cnilization and culture 

Particuhrh for English, Scottish, Welsh, 
and Irish members, for Australians, Ncn\ 
Zealanders, Canadians, South Africans, and 
for Americans who cherish British ancestrt 
and traditions, but also for other hosts of 
interested members, the new ten color map 
appears at a most opportune moment 
Lavish decorati\e detail, including a bor 
der made up of 44 drawings of some of 
Britain s most famous people and places, 
emphasizes the amazing political, artistic, 
and scientific achievements of a land which 
IS heart of an empire with more than one 
fourth of the w-orld’s total population dis 
tnbuted over about a quarter of its habit 
able surface The Isles themsehes, on a 
total area not quite twice that of New Eng 
land, support over two fifths as many in 
habitants as the whole United States 

A MAP COMBINING SCIFNCE WITH APT 

This unusual chart, designed by C E 
Riddiford shows in detail an area recenlh 
pictured on a smaller scale in The Society s 
Map of Europe Asia, Africa, the United 
States, Canada, both Polar regions the Car 
ibbean, the Pacific and the W orld have also 
appeared in the important senes issued 
to members m recent vears as special sup 
plements to their National Geographic 
Magazine 

The map is drawn on a conic projection 
with two standard parallels on the gener 
oils "icale of 1 1 622 000 Over all dimen 
sions including the border are 36^ inches 
bv 29^4 Ete appeal has been partic 
uHrK stressed m the design Old stales of 
decoration ha\e been bnlliantK reined to 
proiide suitable embellishment 


Rich baroque cartouches fill the four 
comers, reining the technique of 16th- and 
17thccnturi cartographers 1 hei frame 
charming full color scenes tipical of the 
four geographical divisions of the Isles 
The lanous national emblems are giien a 
place above each scene three lions for Eng- 
land, Scottish lion rampant, dragon for 
Wales, and the Irish harp In the extreme 
corners appear the national floral emblems 
rose for England, thistle for Scotland, sham 
rock for Ireland, and leek for Wales 

Prominent in the upper right-hand quad- 
rant IS the title and legend cartouche, spot 
lighting the full title in a decorated box 
Below a drawing of the King and Queen 
and the Roial Arms, a detailed legend pro- 
vides a kei for the intelligent use of the 
map Appropriate si mbols direct the reader 
to cathedral towns, interesting churches 
and abbevs, places with castles, pictur- 
esque ullages, famous mansions, battle 
fields, lighthouses, racing centers, radio sta 
lions, and ancient monuments 

GUIOF TO THE AMERICAN SttRlNELAND 
Places which mai be grouped under the 
collective title of the American Shnneland 
are shown in sienna red Manv localities 
in the British Isles having an intimate con 
nection with American historv are thus 
brought to the attention of American 
readers and others interested in the inter 
relation of the United States and the Old 
World land from which the Nation sprang 
Coats of arms of chief cities of the five 
countries contained within the Isles are dis 
tnbuted at intervals around the border 
That of London (the first city not onlv of 
England, but also of the United Kingdom 
and the Empire) is centered at the top The 
right border bears coats of arms of Edin 
burgh (for Scotland) and Cardiff (for 
Wales), while those of Belfast (for North 
ern Ireland) and Dublin (for the Irish Free 
State) are spaced along the left edge 
Fortj four pictures, alternatelv of Brit 
ish figures and scenes characteristic of the 
five countries, are interspersed between 
heraldic emblems of the border Here are 
shown such histone personalities as Eliza 
beth Cromwell, Shakespeare, Darwin, and 
AVatt, and such notable sights as Killarnei , 
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e> Ecott ? cloraal F ws 

A GARDES ER KEEPS FOrSBURCtl S JXORAL CLOCK IS TRIM 


Thu decoratise timepece aetuaf]> L<«ps time Liiderground mechanL.Tn turns the tno hands 
around a ten foot dial formed of grosuBg flowers and Un> shruhs Here strollers in Pnnces Street 
Gardens pause to watch the {rardener at worL 


StonehenRe Canterburj Big Ben, and 
Abbotsford 

\ compass rose a scale indicated b\ a 
biR pair of dividers drawings of liners and 
fishing smacks on the sea waves clouds 
and angel head blowers are additional 
decorative details that beautifv the map 

KOSSF VOVACESS KVFW EKCl^SD 

Norse voj'agers observ ing the lush green 
ness of the Engl sh coast named »l Fnge 
land aca rdmg to one theorv meaning in 
their tongue meadowland Bui most au 
ihonlies belcve England takes its name 
rather from ^^gIe•l3nd — land of the 
Angles who emigrated there from the Con 
tinent chieflv in the fifth and sixth cm 
tunes \ genial Dutchman later described 
the same terrUorv as a pleasant island < fl 
the coast of Holland " Todav at the hul 
of the world s land hemL«phere pgantic 
] Ulf Great Britain occup es a dom nanl pr>- 
sition m world culture statesmanship and 
trade 

Fjrl est inhabitants left archeological 
puxzles I rnvxlcrnmnls 1 rrhivtonc ovi 


lizations built monuments which todav s 
scientists date in the end of the Stone \ge 
and the beginning of the Bronze The Im 
teled monoliths of Stonehenge are familiar 
at least m picture to evervone onI> a few 
of Aveburj Circle s huge unhewn mcgal ths 
remain erect Pre Roman Britain is largelv 
prehistorc BriLain a period about vrhich 
chroniclers still must theorize 

Monumental evidences of Rr me s four 
and a half Centura dominance from B C 
S> In A D 410 are numerous M torists 
now roar along straight stretches that f 1 
low ol<l Roman roa Is \\ cll preservetl relics 
are certain sections of Hadrians 7lmlc 
Roman ^\nll which once formed an un 
broken barricade from Bowness to Walls- 
end across the top of I-ngland 

In 4t0 the tear after the Goths sacked 
Rome Honorms left England with the Ixst 
of the leg ons warn ng natives to J »ok to 
their own defences I^derfess now the 
people could not res st Savon invas n 
Attmv Fbbsfieet < n the Sirail of D ver 
Ian led the Julish ch efta ns Hengi l an 1 
II rsa I rerunners of Germanic h r les 
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Nitixe Britons hckmR Romin discipline 
resisted ind conquerors and con 

quereil merged \l Kblisflcet also linded 
Sunt \ugustmc and his little bind of mis 
sionaries a centun. and a half later to 
'spread the seeds of Christian feraor that 
afterward took tangible form m glorious 
medieial religious architecture 

Generations of struggle and adiptation 
were climaxed in 1066 at Battle with Saxon 
Harold s defeat b\ ^\ illiam the Conqueror 
and his Normans at the Battle of Hastings 
The Conquest wedded Norman culture 
to Saxon strength The offspring was mod 
ern Britain — the Britain of fnendK charm 
mg \iUages clustered m parUike <xiuntr\ 
side and heatherx moorlands the Britain 
of cathedrals and castles collages and 
manor houses wild glens and genial dales 
rock\ coasts and hoan mountain peaks— 
the Britain that our Modern Pilgrim seeks 
Guidebooks star and double star the places 
he must «ee And then onU half the 
storj IS told 

PILGRIMS STILL WEVD TO CANTERBURX 

From e\er\ shires end of Engeland to 
Canterburj the\ wend said Chaucer in 
The Cantcrbur\ Talcs, of his \er\ human 
pilgrims Toda> the\ come from even 
shires end of the earth to the capital of 
the English Church seat of the Archbishop 
of Canterburv Primate of All England 
With the triumphant dominance of its 
soaring central tower Canterburv Cathe 
dral on one of the mam routes betv>een 
London and Doxer is the goal of man> a 
Alodem Pilgrim 

Other cathedrals lift their splendid spires 
abo\e thatch and limber of the older in 
habited England of the south and east 
Salisbury pure Earlv English and extemalh 
perhaps most satisf>ing of all Winches 
ter among all the world s churches Ww 
ceeded m length onlv bv St Peters in 
Rome Wells coraparativelv small but ex 
ceptionally beautiful encrusted with rich 
sculptures v’aned Ely dom nating the 
Fen Country like a great solitary ship at 
sea Peterborough with its noble nave and 
magnificenth arched west front hill top 
ping towering Lincoln outstanding for 
harmonious integration of masses and de- 
tail A ork Minster with perfeetb matched 
towers and lustrous stained glass and 
sturdv old Durham of the awe-inspiring 
Norman nave 

Svmbols on this map abo lead our pil 


gnm to mtereatmg churches and abbevs 
Over in the vallev of the Wve lie the ro 
nnnttc rums of Tmtern \bbe\ associated 
with Wordsworth s I wes Composed A Feu 
\(tlcs iboxc Tnttcni lbbc \ — verses that 
gave I nglish poetrv a new start Up in 
lancashires ^'ale of Deadiv Nightshade 
iron mining C4astle building abbots erected 
Furness Ibbcv whose rums of rose red 
sandstone include two remarkable effigies 
of Norman knights m armor 

Cistercian monks of A orkshire founded 
Fountains Abbev in 1132 Todav the 
ruins of the warming house refeclorv and 
a vaulted lOO-vard long cellarium cluster 
around the rootless church m grass car 
peied shadv grounds So perfect is the 
\bbe\ of Hexham in Northumberland that 
it has been called the textbook of Earlv 
English architecture 

Close to the border of W ales land of the 
double 1 Lhnthonv Abbev was founded 
in HO^ bm the loneK monks moved soon 
to Gloucester having no mind to sing to 
the wolves 

Scotland has Sweetheart Abbev named 
from the wish of the founder the widow of 
John Baliol that her husband s heart be 
buried with her Onlv a few miles separate 
Melrose Jedburgh and Drj burgh Abbeys 
— all underlined on pilgrimage itineraries 
Among profuse carvings m Roslin Chapel 
near Edinburgh are those on the Pren 
tice Pillar supposediv chiseled bv an ap 
prentice during the absence of his master 
who slew him in a fit of jealousy when he 
returned 

Irelands ninth century round towers 
were mostly built near abbess and monas 
teries apparenth as watchtowers En 
trances were usually six or eight feet above 
the ground and ladders took the place of 
stairs within Antrim has the greatest of 
them nearly a hundred feet high Alonas 
terboice with its sculptured Celtic cross is 
one of man> historic abbevs in St Patrick s 
island 

SPLENDOR FALLS ON CASTLE WALLS 

Castles The centuries roll back as our 
modem pilgrimage leads us beneath 
medeval walls that speak of King Arthur 
and his Table Round of Shakespeare s 
kings reciting eloquent iambics from 
gloomv battlements of great Elizabeth 
plaving cal and mouse mth Marx Queen 
of Scots of the whole glowing pageant of 
Brit sh hislorx 
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Till N\TION\I GfORRAlHIC M\r.A7IM 


In I nchnd there ire \\ in(lv)r, neir I^n 
(Ion chid residence of the so\erti;,ns of 
rndiniJ for more thin 850 veirs St 
Michiel s Mount m Co^m^ ill *i smillcr 
version of hmed Mont St Michel ncross 
the Chinncl wild rvnt'ij,d where lej,cnd 
savs King \rthur was born 12th Centura 
ludlow Castle where MiUons muque of 
Cotnus wxs first jicrformed in 1634 Kent! 
worth the splendid medieval fortress that 
^.ave its name to one of Sir \\ alter Scott s 
great novels feudal Warwick the most 
princelv seat within these midland parts of 
the realm with its armor, paintings and 
cedars in the park • 

In Wales grim Conwav most perfect of 
Welsh rums Caernarvon where the first 
Prince of Wales is said to have licen bom 
lodav probablv the most complete mcdi 
eval fortress in the world Harlech whose 
defence in 1468 is commemorated bv the 
stirring song The March oj the Men of 
Harlech, imposing Pembroke which with 
stood a month s battering from Cromwells 
cannon but capitulated when its w iter sup 
plv was cut off 

Scotland has Balmoral the King s High 
land home beloved of Queen \ictoria 
Skves Dunvegan seat of the clan Macleod 
protected bv a Fairs Flag surrounded on 
three sides bj water and on four b> 
ghosts Glamis the familv seat of Brit 
am s new Queen Fhzabelh and tradition 
allv the scene of Duncans murder bv am 
bitious Macbeth batllemented Cawdor 
near Nairn another of Macbeth s strong 
holds with a mantelpiece carv mg that ante 
dates the introduction of tobacco to Britain 
vet shows monkevs smoking pipes Edm 
burgh Castle where James Si'slh of Scot 
land First of England was bom to unite 
warring nations and high Stirling set be 
tween shining loops of the River Forth and 
the great brotherhood of Highland peaks 
to the north 

LAND OF BLARNEV AND BANSHEE 

\nd in Ireland Blamev where the gift 
of cajolery comes to him who kisses the 
Blamev Stone ragged Dunluce haunted 
bv the baneful banshee and Kilcolman 
Castle where Spenser wrote the first three 
books of The Faerie Qtieenc 

With charming villages and handsome 
cities the British Isles are surfeited Or 

• Warwick Castle Stase for Old Fnriands 
f azeantr} NATiovALGEocRAPHicSlAr.A7r>E, Jalv 
1936 


ford and rnnibridge < xhibiling the ficrfcc 
tion of mcduvil 'trchitecturt ind possess 
mg Uniuns nio«t mflucninl universities 
ire ilmost as Insic ns I^ndon for the brief 
tst tour 

I he pitchwork of Inghnds fields and 
forests the wild glens of Wales and Scot 
land and the green pastures of Ireland are. 
studded with eve filling clusters of cott^ge^ 
There ire dozens of best villag(*s Who 
that has <.ccn them can forget Bishop 
Burton Castle Combe rinchingfieltl 
Clovellv, Polperro Broad«a> Ivnfon 
I^wer Slaughter West Wvcombe^ lor 
each of these there are a dozen more just 
Of almost as fine 

WllFRl EXCALIBUR VV VS HURLED 

But places neither of particular scenic 
nor historic fame have other interest that 
makes them milestones on our modem pd 
grimige Dozmare fool in Cornwall is 
the lake into w hich Sir Bediv ere is supposed 
to have thrown King \rthurs sword Fx 
calibur 

During four centuries of border warfare 
Berwick on Tweed changed hands between 
England and Scotland 13 times Finallv 
ceded to England in 1482 it was declared 
a neutral countv but now it is considered 
part of Northumberland 

Objects placed in the Dropping Well at 
Knatesborough near Harrowgate turn to 
Slone Parasols sponges Teddv bears 
gloves hats or other articles hung to soak 
mav be reclaimed a >ear later — perfectlv' 
petrified bv the dripping calcifying waters 

In the parish churchvard of Llangollen 
m Wales lie buried the Ladies of Llangol 
len Eccentric Ladv Eleanor Butler and 
Sarah Ponsonb> swearing eternal friend 
ship left Ireland in 1776 and came to 
Llangollen to devote their lives to celibac> 
and the knitting of blue stockings 

Still shown to visitors is the Roval Hotel 
room at Portree Isle of Sk> e where Bon 
me Prince Charlie the Aoung Pretender 
said farewell to Flora Macdonald the Heb 
ndean beautv who had befriended him 
during his ill fated 1 745 rebellion Dis 
guised as her maid in flowered 1 nen gown 
and quilled petticoat he had fled with her 
to Skve after his disastrous defeat at Cul 
loden Moor 

Under Culbin Sands bes de the Mora> 
Firth is buried a village which was sud 
denlv overwhelmed in a great sandstorm >f 
1694 Dunes mans of them 100 feet hi^h 




Iron bars and the firm grip of an attendant make it possible to bend backs\ard and donnivard 
to perform the feat — sh ch is supposed to endow the kisser with the gift of smooth cajoling speech 
The wonder workmg talisman is loconvenienth located in the parapet of Blarnev Castle in Countj. 
Cork Irish Free State If the pilgrim slips it is a clear drop of more than tOQ feet to the ground 


toda> cover old house walls and 4 000 acres 
of land once kno>vn as the Granarv of 
Moray Legend savs that some days before 
the disaster an old woman thought to be a 
witch was refused charitN in the hamlet and 
left breathing a curse on its stony hearted 
inhabitants 

A ISiorman castle stands at one end of the 
Thomond Bridge over the River Shannon 
at Limerick m Ireland At the other end 
IS a big bowlder much chipped bv souvenir 
hunters — the famous Treaty Stone Here 
IS commemorated Patrick Sarsfield gloomv, 
gallant Irish patriot who signed the Treaty 
of Limerick ending a prolonged and bloodv 
siege of the walled city during the Jacobite 
wars 

Galway is the drowsiest most 
magical most Irish of towns The peat 
smoke from the houses assails vour nostnb 
with a necromancv and the old ache comes 
in vour soul and looking westward on the 
ocean the ache is satisfied, for before jou 


lie the three islands of Aran in the conger 
hunted herring wealthv sea * 

The SociBlv s new map shows all these 
and hundreds more though even the ambi 
tious Modern Pilgrim will trace only a nar 
row circuitous path through the tempting 
maze of names 

Nature has lavished Arcadian beauties 
on each of the countries in the Isles The 
peaceful winding Thames meadow bor 
dered or overhung with thick trunked trees 
best satisfies one pilgrim s taste Another 
hungers for cloud scraping spurs of Ben 
Nevis Snowdon or Scafell while a third 
thrills to the awesome vacancy of \ork 
shire or Highland moors 

Short distances separate landscapes of 
startling diversity Sudden contrasts in 
scenerv follow within a few miles going 
from the green plain of Solwav to the pikes 
•See Ireland The Rock \\ hence I Was Hewn 
b> Donn B>ine in TnE Nationai. GzocKApmc 
Macaws for Afarch 1927 
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frlU (f ihp I-ilr Ih'irict ir Inmt 
KirtlfK i»f T lie \\ i«h loin’ ir\ rnL*s 
(if ilip IVik Di'trirt fri m llit; fir! ! !trmmn| 
'Mni!in»< (if tile \\ \ f t(» tlir «tr«i> ^iKiulilrr^ 
< ( \\ ilr« « llrecrin Ire m the nmHieti 

'h ri-* (if Ihe Dirt i(» iinci mpmmiMnj; (Ir«* 
lit) in (ti Dirlmxir from tlir \itrk«)iirf 
In j,rccn In !I iws (if the Dile ( oun 
tr\, from KcnfreA\ fl itlin(!^ In ihr hwmixij 
ntnl folifftl Ornmpnm from tlir |t(»2 of 
Mlm Jo ihe W ifi)n» MownJim* * r, fi»r 
iKii maU(T, from lyindm Under Jo ihr 
»ind% ‘viulh or from (l\(Wnnk 

•'llcN’t tn thr Rleri'i of Vrrnn 

t BITMV AT I J-\% 

To viti<f\ ihc Uriti'h 1 i\t of «{>ort< 

held Soicnl rceatu< (dt-nmulM and 
\ndrcw-s pnlf tnurriamcnli Mellon M(»* 
bra\ ind Market HarlKirnuJi hunts lem 
nu5 matches t-',m*%shere Highland Inn! 
«h v)ts and deer dn«<-( salmon fishing <»ti 
the Shannon the I ilTn , or the ^{xrs 
Spectator sports draw multitudes the 
Ilraemar Huhland Games m the snlles of 
the Det hair raising molorc\cle ract^s on 
the Isle of ^tan football games at Wem 
blc\ rowing races at llenles -on Thames 
international tennis matches at W imbledon 
hor«e racing classics at Newanarket, Fpsom 
\seot and \intree test cricket matches oo 
Lords Cricket Ground in lAindon 

Human mermaids and mermen spla«h 
whoop and sift sand through their toes at 
the great shore resorts of Brighton Boum^ 
mouth Blackpool Scarborough Lbtj 
(Judno and Abeij stnoi'th f Blackpool at 
plav IS as much one of the great sights <»f 
England as W estminster Cathedral ) Tn 
land Harrogate, Droitwich and Bath offer 
fashion frolic, and mineral waters potent 
for curing aches and ennui 

Prosperous Slratford-on Ason birth 
place and burial place of illiam Shak« 
speare anci boomed bi festn al performances 
of hi5 pla>s IS naturalh Exhibit A of 
poet and author Britain Alemories of men 
who dealt m the witchery of words haunt 
hundreds of cottages snilages and lamj 
•scapes The Lake Distncl will always l»e 
associated with ordsworth Colendge anj 
Southey Dorsetshire and the whole south 
west of England with the Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy s noyels Box Hill and the 
yncmity of Dorking with George Meredith 
W arwickshire cherishes memories (if 
George Eliot Kent of Dickens Shn^ 
shire of A E Housman and Mary Webb 


(liiHlon in Ilimi>'hirc of Jmr Xu'lin 
the first of noyrliyt* I Ichfirl 1 rmirm 
IwTs Ur Johnson Htworih, al t!ic nfte of 
Meik ^ofkyhlrc m xirs iy inycjnrnble from 
ihegiftcrJ Brontry 

In ^itltnd thrrr nre Milxil'ford, on the 
lyyml where ^ir \\ liter ‘^cott wrote iwny 
1 gigantic debt \itld Nyr, whim neer i 
town yuffiiyyes for b mrst men and Iwnnie 
hctrl of the Burns country Kir 
fiemujf, birthpLirr of ^ir ) AJ Barne, and 
the Thrums of hit tales I-ife, knoym to all 
(hrotigh Roliert Ixitii« ‘*leyrn<on5 stirring 
y irns Irelinr! rrmemlicrs Jerrmj Tavlir 

hiihftiirrn )/>njfh7n h»jSf V Kd/oot, 
near ( amckfergiis James Joyce m Conne- 
mara The Aftxlem I'lKrim can hardly 
ifayrfse a shire without crossing some illus- 
tn ms poet s f«.ath 

AvosTRyt. itojirs or amfrica's 
rot MUSS 

Though fryv of the actual founders of 
the Initol States were bom abroad m<»l 
of them yyere of Brittsh stock Toflay, 
racial ties of b) xad tradition, and com 
mon speech bind Americans to the people 
and the land of ihcir origin In a sense 
the American in Britain is ‘ f.omR home 
yyhen he seeks out the pbces (shown on the 
map in red) as-sociat^ ttiih the builders 
of his country 

Alecca of the American Shrineland pH 
gritnage is Sulgravc Alanor, at the western 
eaircmily of the broad Midland and East 
Anglian area containing the most important 
of the 5b«nes ’ The htl)e slnne manor 
house <now a AToshington museum) is the 
ancestral home of the Washington famil) 
and therefore of George Washington, 
father of our offspring dcmcxTac> In the 
old church at Brington are memonaL to 
weral members of the famous famiK, m 
eluding the grandfather of John Washuig 
ton, who emigrated to \ irginia and became 
the great great grandfather of George 

A bronze tablet in the 13th century 
church of Ecton commemorates Benjamin 
Franklin, whose ancestors were bom m 
this yallage At Floore the pilgrim is 
guided to a thatched (xittage, ancestral 
home of John Adams, Amenca s first A ice 
PresidenL 

In this parish for manj generations 
Ined the Lincolns, ancestors of the Amen 
can Abraham Lincoln begins an inscrip* 
U<Mi in the church at Hmgham in the heart 
of Norfolk William Penn, who, although 
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FOR “the setting OF THE WATCH” THE RIPON IIORNBLOW ER 
‘PRODUCES A WILD MOO OP DEEP AND DISMAL MELANCHOLY ” 
Modfsn listeners in this Yorkshire market town ma> set their pocket watches 
b> the sad notes, but the ceremoto demes its name from the placing of a guard 
oaer the town In fawn coat and three-cornered Dick Turpin hat, the hom- 
blower sounds four blasts here in the market square and three before the 
maior’s house e\er> night at nine The custom is supposed to date Irom the 
dnj s of Alfred the Great 


liorn nntl Imrictl 
in England, 
founded Penn- 
svlvania and de- 
voted his life to 
America, Hes in 
the Quakers’ 
huriaf ground at 
Jordans, in Buck- 

inghani'ihire. In jl. 

Governor IVd- ^ 

\iam Bradford, 

‘ the first Ameri- 
can Citifen of the 
English race nho 
hore rule by the 
free choice of his 
brethren.” 

Scrooby, in 
Kottingham- 
shire, was the 
birthplace of Wil- 
liam Brenster, 

Elder of the Pd- 
grim Church, and 
reallj’ the birth- 
place of the re- 
ligious revolt 
which led to the 
sailing of the 
Mayflower for 
America. Prom 
Plymouth in 
Devon to PKm- 
outh i n Amer- 
ica the tiny ship 
sailed in 1620 
with 102 emi- 
grants seeking 
freedom in the 
New World On 
English Plvm- 
outh’s Barbican, 
the old quay 
from uhich the 
crowded \essel cist oti, a new memorial 
commemorates tht; fateful departure. 

At Boston, m Lincolnshire, the mother 
town of the greater Massachusetts < 3 tv 
John Cotton, the Patriarch of New Eng- 
land,” was vicar before he emigrated to 
America in 1633 Also at Boston is the 
gloomv prison where m.'inv of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ^ere confined in 1607 

Harvard House, an old half-timbered 
building on High Street, in Stratford-on- 
Avon was the birthplace of the mother of 


John Harvard, for whom Harvard L’^ni- 
Yersily was named 

Elihu Yale, patron of A’ale Universitv, 
lies buried in the churchyard of Wrexham, 
in AYales. 

BRITAIN AT WORK 

London is the brain, the Midlands the 
heart, wires the nerves, and radvvavs the 
\eins of industrial, commercial, modern 
Britain — the Britain of smelters and «ica- 

norls. mines. miU'i. nnU rnnrlel^ lT,CT\;r?r,rt 
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THF NATION \l Cl OCR \I IIIC MACIA/INC 


!•» Its efticicncN nrm/ing ire llic ttmtrLsls 
with the old Britiin which it <lrms 

The rnilroids of I ngUnd Wnles am! 
Scothnd alone would encircle the earth in 
the htitude of Cidi? while thtir hichw i\< 
(in 1935) would make almost nine world 
girdlim; loops along the same parallel 
British ports handle the world s greitcsl 
trade British and foreign sessels bring 
from Inrb ns of other countries aliout, four 
fifths of the fruits and breadsiuffs con 
sumerl in Great Britain one half the meal 
eggs and daira products and one third of 
the fish and \egetables In 1935 shtpscar 
ried awa\ from Britain s shores cotton tea 
tiles woolens potterv and glassware ma 
chiners locomotnes and innumerable other 
iron and steel manufactures to a total \'alue 
of 32S 937 QOO pounds sterling — more than 
one and a half billion dollars 

Prodigious quantities of rubber from 
Nlalasa wheat from Canada and Australia 
timber from New Zealand gold from 
Africa and cotton (com India pass through 
British ports en route to markets of the 
world making Great Britain a vast clear 
mg house for interchange of the products 
of her dominions and colonies • 

More than a third of all this traffic is 
shipped up and down the Thames to and 
from the Port of London Through 
Liverpool s seven miles of docks passes 
about a fifth of the trade These two ports 
together with Southampton Hull Man 
Chester and Glasgow handle more than 
three-fourths of Great Britam s total ocean 
borne commerce 

SHOES AVD SHIPS AND SEALING WAX 

The diversity of manufactures is enter 
taming King s Lynn near The Wash 
makes merry go rounds lavender water 

• See As London To Is and Sp ns l>y Fred 
enck S mp ch n Tnz Natio>al Geocsaphic 
Magazine for January 1937 


factories bring fime to Hitchin Worces 
ter shops turn out gloies {xircehin shoes 
(ilouccstor makes wagons matches an<i 
to\s cakes and tie from Shrtwsbun and 
Banbun tickle the worlds p dates Coien 
Irj makes bicjclcs automobiles airplanes 
sewing michincs, and artificial silk bj the 
carload 

Burton on Trent produces about 3 000 
000 barrtU of betr innuallj the unsightU 
district called The Potteries turns out pot 
terj and porcelain wares of all kinds in 
eluding LVedgiAOod Spode and Minton 
lioot making Stafford was once toasted bj 
one of iLs representatives in Parliament — 
Mav the trade of Stafford be trod under 
foot b) all the world 

Slag an<I cinder heaps have largeU re- 
placeil vegetation m the industrial Mid 
lands and north where clav cod andiron 
have brought wealth and smoke to Burning 
ham Nottingham Sheffield Leeds Brad 
ford and Manchester Outside of Fngland 
the ptospetilv of thousands of workers and 
owners depends entire!) on production m 
the mills of Glasgow in Scotland Cardiff 
and Swansea in Wales Belfast and Dublin 
in Ireland Two out of everv three British 
steamers are either built on the Chde or 
are there supplied with engines Belfast 
vards launch much of the remaining ton 
nage 

At night flames and sparks shooting up- 
ward from thousands of Black Country 
chimneys and blast furnaces create a spec 
tacular modern Inferno In Ripon little 
more than a hundred miles away a horn 
blower observes the 1 000-year old custom 
of the selling of the watch with four 
blasts sounded in the market square and 
three before the mayor s house (page 801 ) 

So Britain beloved by mill ons through 
out the world cherishes and preserves the 
old while still moving in the van of prog 
ress 


Because some members have expressed a wtsk to have for reference the technical 
findings of the A atwnal Geographic Society U S irmy Air Corps Stratosphere FUgU 
of Explorer II 1 1 1935 The Society has published these reports tn a monograph The 
monograph Stratosphere Senes A p 2 contains 211 photographs and diagrams and m 
addition a supplei ent 17 by 24 inches showing the lateral curvature of tie earth 
Copies may be ohtaned b^ addressing the Secretary Aatianal Geographic Society 
11 aslmgton D C for ?1J0 each postpaid m the United States and its possessions 
elsewhere 25 cents additional 




HEWASHmiNGm 
WMliWSTHOMtWm 
-BAHe!ABlOW-OUTl[ 


T raffic was heavy that blistering 
hot Summer afternoon as Mr 
F P Keenan ofChicago terutning 
from a business trip sped along 
Waukegan Koad His passenger 
d dmoscofthetalking Mr Keenan 
was too busy keeping one eye 
glued on the oncoming traffic m 
the other lane 

"Were making pretty good 
time Keenans pal said He 
couldn t reach Home Sweet 
Home tjnickly enough 

A Close Shove 

Bang Like a thunderbolt the stac 
cato crack ofablow out rose above 
«he roar of the motor In despera 
non he gave the steering wheel 
< nc final freni cd tug The car 
boiled— lurched to the right— and 
came to a stop at the brink of a 
deep d ich They were safe — yes 
But after that close call no w ondcr 
Mr L P Keenan will rellyuuthat 
lie now believes m m raclcs 
It took Goodrich engineers to 
fight this driving harardfor Amcr 
lan mocorisrs and provide them 
will a real defense against hgh 
speed blow-outs They invented 


! Read TED BUSING’S account of the 
I terror-crowded moments experienced 
hy a Chicago motonst 


the now famous Life Saver Golden 
Ply wh ch IS found only in Good 
nchSilvertownTircs Thisreroark 
able Golden Ply is a layer of special 
rubber and lull floating cords 
scientifically treated to resist in 
ternal tire heat By resisting th s 
heat 1 am told the Golden Ply 
keeps rubber and fabr c from sepa 
rating — keeps blisters from form 
ing Thus the bio v out chat m ght 
have been never gets a stare 
Are Your T/res Safe? 
You can bet your bottom dollar 
(hat Mr £ P Keenan of Chicago 
» now rid ng on Silvertowns My 
adv cc to every motonst who has 
his own and his family s safety at 
1 eart is to see these life-saving tires 
at any Got drich S Kcrtown Sic re 
r Gtxnlr ch Dealer s The sooner 
the UiftT 


priprl M U ons have jo ned ihe 
rnrri S Wtrtown Safety Laatve 

I IIL.S.I —pledgea to dnve safely 
See your Go^r ch dealer and iooi 
now Noth n* to boy JltH i«t foe 
you FREE a handsome emblem with 
red crystal reflector to protect you f 
yout ta 1 1 Bht fa (s. 


Good rich. ifllFCTl? Silvertown 

With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 











A n Ea<;ttnan 16 mm camera 
^ for nio\ies in black and 
>ihite and in full color Koda 
chrome socoinplele and 'er<!alile 
that it covers the whole range 
of 5 OUT picture taking needs 
Note the special features Fixed 
focus — ^ou just aito and shoot 
Famous precision made Kodak 
Anastigmal / 3 5 lens Three 
speeds — Normal. Intermediate 
and Slow ^lotion \ simplified 
gate enormoiisU facilitates load 
mg A supplcmeiitarj footage 


scale beside the finder field en 
ables vou to gauge scene length 
and him suppli as vou sight and 
shoot Takes all 50 or 100 foot 
16 mm Cine Kodak Films 
At $48 50, this new camera sets 
a 1 q« price recoitl for Eastman 
16 mm Cine Kodaks Get lour 
dealer to shon j on the nen E ” 
He also has Cine Kodak K ” 
at $S8 50 and Magazine Cute 
Kod-ik, at $1S5, in this same 
16 mm line Eastman Koilak 
Company, Rochester N ^ 



tHIS Ntw MOetl ‘T* MAKtS MOVItS IN OOIGIOUS rUlL COlOt WITH ROOACHtOMt nlM... 
NO tXTKAS TO RUY, NO OAbCETS— CAAY TO MAKt AS SLACK ANO>WNn< 








NEW METALS MADE TO ORDER 
Us-aiul Alloys ol Aluminum Do Not Just Happen 


Somewhere in the htentture descnbing neatly any new 
product ^ou TiUl find the statement ‘ modi of nen cibj 
More and more frequentlv ^ou find the words «/ etumt 
nw fin thing up the phrase 

The ^ ord alley has become an industrial commonpbee 
yet the Tery fact of alloys ts 
one of the significant things 
in modem industry 
For industry can progress 
only as its materials im 
prove The metals includ 
mg aluminum arc among 
industry s imponant mate 
ruls And alloys are simply 
^ - - -in specifications 
-An alloy begins \iith a mcul having certain dominant 
natural chxtactcnsucs addinonal qualities are developed 
by deliberate combmation uith other metals The result 
IS virtually a new metal -Rith cenam properties greatly 
improved and vt ith nett kinds of usefulness 

The natural charactenstics of aluminum are Lghtness 
resistance to corrosion and excellent heat conducavity 
\\ hen there is a need in mdustry for these intrins c advan 

tages coupled with a new set of physical properties sudi 
as greater strength or hardness research is 
called upon to develop a nen alloy 

The specifications demanded become a 
dehnite problem for attack in the laboratory 
by metallurgists and other scientists tvho 
arc grounded in the theory and the history 
of alloy development 

After they have determmed the best 


metals and the amounts of each which need to be com 
btned with aluminum to meet the specihcations the alloy 
u put through thousands of tests to determine whether 
the desired qualiues have been achieved and particularly 
whether the results arc uniformly dependable 
The experts in manufactu r 
mg have ibeif innings too 
Can the alloy be cast or 
worked as intended^ Hou 
does It machine'* ^hat of 
wcldmg* Hou about sur^cc 
finish’ And finally what of 
the cost’ Can the alloy be 
made at a cost which will 
enable mdustry to use it with true economy’ 

it takes men to make an alloy — manv men It 
takes extensive (and expensive) equipment And it 
ukes time 

Research has already developed many different alloys 
of alummum each with its own special combmation of 
useful chaiactcnsucs Hotv many more will be needed 
by industry only tunc can tell Some we are searchmg 
for at this unimg and uhat we are learning in such 
study udl be helpful n meeting the even stiffer spccili 
cations uhich mdustry most certainly uiU 
be lay mg dou n tomorrow 

This is one of the uuys we arc acceptmg 
our respons biLty to industry and to the 
general public one of the ways in which 
we arc try mg to better our own bus ness 
and our profits by makmg alum num an 
mcreasmgly useful metal 






